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THE  PUNTACOOSET  COLONY. 


Upon  the  first  day  of  September,  eight- 
een hundred  and  forty-nine,  Gila  Canon  was 
a  pleasant  little  sequestered  mountain  nook, 
as  yet  unvisited  by  foreign  footsteps  and  un- 
touched by  any  hand  excepting  that  of  gen- 
erous, unspoiling  nature.  At  the  one  side, 
the  rocks  rose  somewhat  steeply,  with  al- 
most level  summit,  though  here  and  there 
broken  into  craggy  and  picturesque  outline, 
and,  like  a  fortifying  wall,  seemed  to  shut 
out  the  scene  in  that  direction  from  all 
human  communication.  At  the  other  side 
with  less  appropriate  adaptation  to  the  val- 
ley's designation,  the  ground  sloped  gently 
away  in  a  broad  rolling  expanse,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  single  oaks  or  smaller  trees  in 
groups, and  giving  fair  prospect  of  rich  herbage 
in  the  intervening  open,  sunlit  spaces.  At 
either  extremity  of  the  prospect  stood  dark 
groups  of  giant  pines,  shutting  out  with  their 
towering  masses  of  interlaced  branches  great 
segments  of  the  eastern  and  western  skies  ; 
and  in  the  centre  ran  along  with  gentle  mur- 
mur, a  little  silvery  stream — the  mere  initial 
and  harmless  thread  of  what,  when  swollen 
deep  and  turbid  with  the  thaw  of  spring,  be- 
came a  roaring  and  impetuous    torrent. 

No  life    was  to  be  seen  within  the  canon 


at  any  time  excepting  that  of  congregated 
birds  and  insects,  or  where  some  little  fright- 
ened brown  hare  would  now-  and  then  scam- 
per wildly  across  from  thicket  to  thicket,  or 
where  at  night  the  dusky  forms  of  equally 
timid  coyotes  would  sit  complacent  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  and  utter  their  unmelodi- 
ous  echoes.  Once  in  a  while  there  might 
chance  to  appear  a  circle  of  rudely  con- 
structed huts,  while  for  a  day  or  two,  a  score 
of  Digger  Indians  made  their  encampment  ; 
but  these  poor  vagabonds  of  the  soil  seldom 
remained  there  for  any  length  of  time,  being 
little  attuned  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
place,  and  preferring  other  more  cherished 
localities,  where  acorns  and  pine  burs  were 
to  be  found  in  thicker  profusion. 

Upon  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  month, 
the  whole  location  swarmed  with  restless  and 
excited  men,  not  fewer  than  a  thousand  ac- 
tive adventurers  having  been  there  collected. 
The  pretty  little  stream,  so  long  and  pleas- 
antly undisturbed  in  its  peaceful  and  for- 
gotten flow,  had  become  smaller  and  more 
threadlike  still,  and  its  natural  brightness 
all  defiled  ;  for  a  dam  had  been  rudely 
thrown  across  it  a  furlong  or  so  above,  and  a 
shallow  trench    hollowed  out  on  one  side, 
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and  the  rippling  water  was  gradually  running 
off  and  being  lost,  except  where  here  and 
there  some  deeper  portion  of  the  bed  re- 
tained for  a  little  longer  a  turbid  pool.  The 
whole  level  bottom  of  the  valley  was  roughly 
torn  up,  as  though  an  earthquake  had 
ploughed  it  through  and  through  ;  excepting 
that  a  shock  of  earthquake  would  not  have 
left  those  many  hundreds  of  square  holes, 
arranged  with  almost  symmetrical  accuracy 
side  by  side,  as  though  the  place  had  been 
converted  into  a  gigantic  tan  yard.  Lines 
of  dingy  tents  marked  the  base  of  the  south- 
ern slope,  with  a  few  brush  huts  intermingled, 
and  here  and  there  the  more  pretentious 
and  aristocratic  feature  of  a  log  hut.  The 
nearest  pines  had  already  been  felled  to  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  surface  was  made 
ghastly  with  white  stumps  and  withering 
branches,  while  the  symmetry  of  the  more 
distant  groups  was  destroyed  by  ragged  gaps 
where  the  most  valuable  and  available  of  the 
massive  trunks  had  been  brought  to  the 
earth.  The  day-long  song  and  hum  of  birds 
and  insects  was  either  hushed,  or  drowned 
by  the  louder  cry  and  turmoil  of  labor  ;  and 
at  night  the  shrill-barking  coyotes  no  longer 
held  their  confederate  concerts  in  the  open 
valley,  but  sat  apart  upon  the  sloping  hill- 
side, silent  and  amazed,  as  they  watched 
the  flashing  leap  of  blazing  camp-fires,  and 
listened  to  the  unaccustomed  ring  of  con- 
vivial chorus. 

In  all  this  scene  of  desolation  and  des- 
truction, there  appeared  to  be  only  one 
pleasant  counterpoise  ;  and  this  was  where, 
a  grove  of  pine  being  cleared  away  toward 
the  eastern  end  of  the  narrow  plain,  more 
sunlight  was  allowed  to  stream  through  the 
open  gap,  and  far  beyond,  in  the  almost 
illimitable  distance,  could  now  be  seen  the 
jagged,  snow-clad  peaks  of  a  hitherto  un- 
noticed spur  of  the  giant  Nevada  range, 
flashing  white  and  glistening  over  the  whole 
prospect,  and  seeming  to  shed  a  gleam  or 
two  of  their  sparkling  radiance  even  into 
this  secluded  corner. 


Of  course  the  secret  of  all  this  change  is 
of  ready  comprehension.  Gold  in  pleasant 
and  encouraging  abundance  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  valley.  Not  in  impalpable 
dust,  or  running  in  fine  threads  through 
tenacious  quartz,  demanding  furnaces, 
crushers,  a  laboratory  of  amalgams,  the 
skill  of  the  chemist,  and  a  general  concen- 
tration of  capital,  before  it  could  be  ex- 
tracted ;  but  in  hard,  solid  lumps,  from  the 
size  of  a  shot  to  the  weight  of  many  ounces, 
with  here  and  there  a  pretty  well  authenti- 
cated story  of  a  pound  or  two — lying  loose 
upon  the  foundation  rock  of  creek  and  val- 
ley bed,  and  only  requiring  the  spade  and 
pick,  with  the  labor  of  strong  and  active 
arms,  for  its  possession.  For  it  had  hap- 
pened that  a  few  days  before,  a  party  of 
three  men  who  had  been  out  prospecting, 
feeling  hungry,  and  faint,  and  dispirited 
with  ill-success,  had  stopped  upon  their 
homeward  way  back  to  Scorpion  Gulch,  and 
encamped  for  the  night  in  this  little  valley. 
These  men  were  Colonel  Rollock,  a  hand- 
some, dashing  fellow,  one  of  those  magnetic 
men,  full  of  fire  and  good  feeling,  who  al- 
ways carry  everything  before  them,  and 
almost  in  spite  of  themselves  are  pushed 
into  the  front  in  any  emergency;  Mark  Red- 
fern,  a  quiet,  unassuming  man  of  the  yeo- 
man class  of  life:  and  a  short,  thick-set 
sailor,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Ohio's  Pride. 
This  appellation  had  been  given  him,  it 
might  be  •  stated,  not  with  complimentary 
allusion  to  the  great  commonwealth  of  that 
name,  but  merely  in  sarcastic  reference  to 
the  frigate  Ohio,  from  which,  as  it  lay  in 
San  Francisco  Bay,  he  had  escaped  at  dead 
of  night,  and  to  which  vessel  it  was 
scarcely  considered  that  he  had  been  either 
an  ornament  or  of  abundant  service. 

It  might  at  first  sight  have  seemed  singu- 
lar that  three  men  of  such  dissimilar  char- 
acter and  condition  should  have  consorted 
in  any  enterprise.  But  it  happened  that 
they  were  all  from  Puntacooset,  a  little 
town  in  one  of  the  far-east  States.     They 
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had  never  met  while  at  home;  and  if  they 
had,  would  certainly  not  have  become  in 
any  way  associated.  But  in  California,  the 
fact  of  their  similar  nativity,  as  it  had  ac- 
cidentally developed  itself  at  another  mine, 
had  drawn  them  into  temporary  communi- 
cation ;  and  when  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted, as  soon  happened,  it  was  found 
that  their  widely  differing  careers  had  given 
to  each  a  fund  of  adventurous  recollection, 
making  him  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  the 
others. 

Now  having  encamped  upon  the  border 
of  the  little  stream,  Mark  Redfern,  in  idle 
mood  and  with  scarcely  perceptible  expec- 
tation of  any  result,  but  rather  from  mere 
force  of  habit,  had  carelessly  washed  out  in 
the  camp  flour-pan  a  pound  or  two  of  sand 
from  the  banks  of  the  little  stream,  and  had 
found  a  residuum  of  four  or  five  grains  of  bul- 
let gold.  This  at  once  aroused  the  flagging 
spirits  of  the  whole  party,  and  making  fur- 
ther search,  they  soon  found  more.  Then 
they  proceeded  to  pitch  their  tent,  prepara- 
tory to  a  longer  stay,  unshipped  the  rocker, 
and  began  deliberate  work.  The  very  first 
day  they  took  out  fifteen  ounces  and  were 
pretty  well  contented — the  next  day  six 
ounces  only,  and  were  proportionately  dis- 
pirited. But  upon  the  third  day  the  luck 
again  changed,  and  they  washed  out  fifty- 
three  ounces,  including  one  rich  nugget 
weighing  almost  half  a  pound;  and  then 
they  began  to  believe  that  upon  the  whole 
they  had  stumbled  upon  a  pretty  fair  thing. 

In  fact,  with  such  a  flattering  prospect,  it 
seemed  that  they  might  have  speedily  en- 
riched themselves,  had  they  only  been  wise 
and  kept  their  secret.  But  it  chanced  that 
upon  the  third  night,  Ohio's  Pride  volun- 
teered to  run  over  to  Kelly's  Gap — the 
nearest  mine — and  purchase  some  tobacco 
for  the  party.  Now  their  pipes  had  been 
empty  for  many  days,  and  they  were  not 
averse  to  getting  a  new  supply;  being  rather 
cross,  in  fact,  for  the  want  of  it.  So  they 
very  willingly  let  him  go;  charging  him,  at 


the  same  time,  with  many  injunctions  about 
caution  and  secresy. 

"  Let  me  alone  for  that,  boys,"  responded 
Ohio's  Pride.  "Let  me  alone  for  that. 
You  may  string  me  up  if  I  let  out  a  single 
word  that  I  should  keep  to  myself-'' 

With  that  he  went  off,  shaking  his  head 
sagely  in  token  of  his  fixed  confidence  in  his 
own  sagacity,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at 
Kelly's  Gap,  still  occasionally  shaking  his 
head  to  himself.  But  when  he  had  purchased 
a  few  pounds  of  Cavendish,  he  still  lingered; 
and  being  of  a  thirsty  disposition  and  con- 
vivially  inclined,  he  must  needs  invite  all 
the  neighboring  hangers-on  to  drink  with  him, 
and  after  that  he  drank  in  turn  with  them. 
Then  once  more  they  drank  with  him  ;  and 
by  that  time,  having  lost  much  of  his  boasted 
caution  and  sagacity,  he  proceeded  to  pay 
for  the  whole  score  out  of  the  half-pound 
nugget. 

"  Big  blazes  !"  was  the  instant  cry  of  two 
or  three  among  the  group — some  of  them 
using  even  stronger  expressions.  "Where 
did  you  pick  up  that?" 

"Never  you  mind,"  was  the  answer. 
"  What  I  know,  I  know — -and  what  I  don't 
know,  I  don't.  And  that  is  all  you  can  get 
out  of  me,  boys.  So  put  that  in  your  pipe 
and  smoke  it." 

This,  accompanied  with  a  significant  wink, 
was  his  pleasant  idea  of  caution,  he  being 
already  pretty  drunk  ;  and  in  his  own  mind 
he  congratulated  himself  upon  his  marked 
discretion,  and  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
amusement  with  which  his  companions  of 
the  camp  would  listen  to  his  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  rebuffed  the 
whole  crowd. 

But  of  course  he  had  already  told  enough. 
There  was  a  good-natured  laugh  at  his  cau- 
tion, and  one  or  two  slapped  him  upon  the 
back  commendingly,  and  paid  him  a  few 
rough  compliments,  and  then  they  took  an- 
other drink  ;  and  so,  after  a  minute  or 
two,  that  subject  was  dropped  and  seemed 
forgotten.      Perhaps  it  really  was  forgotten 
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by  many  of  them,  and  those  who  remem- 
bered it  were  generally  too  indifferent  or  in- 
efficient to  build  any  plan  upon  it.  But 
there  was  one  quiet  man  in  gray  sitting  at 
the  end  of  the  counter,  with  his  arms  folded 
and  his  slouch  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes,  who 
had  said  nothing  at  all  ;  and,  in  fact,  from 
the  moment  the  lump  of  gold  was  displayed, 
had  seemed  to  fall  into  a  doze.  When  the 
conviviality  gave  indications  of  approaching 
its  end,  this  quiet  man  in  gray  began  slowly 
to  awaken,  and  with  a  yawn  sauntered  into 
the  open  air  ;  and  as  soon  as  Ohio's  Pride 
had  started  back  upon  his  old  spare-ribbed 
horse,  the  quiet  man  was  also  on  horseback, 
following  at  a  safe  and  proper  distance,  and 
so  tracked  him  to  the  camp.  He,  being  in 
turn  watched,  in  a  day  or  two  ten  or  twelve 
others  knew  the  secret ;  and  then,  naturally, 
since  the  thing  had  gone  so  far,  in  twenty-four 
hours  longer  a  thousand  had  heard  of  it. 
And  with  that,  the  great  rush  at  once  began. 

The  neighboring  mines  had  been  paying 
poorly  for  a  while  past,  and  the  thoughts  of 
almost  everyone  had  been  turned  longingly 
to  a  change,  if  they  could  tell  where  to  go. 
So  now,  from  Baker's  Ridge  and  Scorpion 
Gulch,  from  Basket  Hill  and  Kelly's  Gap, 
from  Rattlesnake  Bend  and  Fiddler's  De- 
light, the  vast  throng  of  the  unsuccessful  and 
the  uneasy  took  up  their  route  for  Gila 
Canon.  Some  on  horseback  with  long 
rockers  strapped  crossways  on  the  crupper  ; 
some  on  foot  with  only  rifle  and  wash-pan  ; 
companies  with  tents  and  mules  and  provis- 
ions for  a  winter's  stay — all  these  journeyed 
towards  that  common  focus  ;  some  few  of 
them  openly  avowing  their  destination,  but 
the  majority,  without  especial  reason  and 
from  mere  force  of  habit,  keeping  up  a  pre- 
tence of  mystery  and  saying  nothing  about 
Gila  Canon,  but  rather  seeking  to  inculcate 
a  belief  in  their  return  to  San  Francisco, 
mining — as  they  declared — being  pretty  well 
played  out. 

"Just  my  luck  !"  said  Ohio's  Pride,  as 
with   unspeakable    disgust    he   watched  the 


eddy  and  play  of  the  ever  increasing  crowd 
about  him.  "  It  wouldn't  have  happened  to 
anyone  but  myself — now  would  it  ?  I  didn't 
open  my  mouth  except  to  tell  them  that  I 
wouldn't  tell  them  anything.  And  now,  just 
•see  what  has  come  of  it.  If  I  had  only 
known  the  other  night  that  there  was  some 
one  behind  me,  dogging  me  home — " 

With  that  he  signified  his  further  intention 
rather  by  gesture  than  word.  But  now,  of 
course,  any  violent  procedure,  either  as  a 
preventive  or  remedy,  was  altogether  too  late. 
He  could  scarcely  expect  to  conquer  and 
drive  out  of  the  mine  a  thousand  people. 
And  so,  having  been  from  that  time  ignomin- 
ously  repulsed  from  all  partnership  with  his 
late  associates,  who  in  turn  soon  after  separ- 
ated as  different  interests  drew  them  apart, 
he  .could  only  take  his  tin  wash-pan  to  some 
little  out-of-the-way  and  unappropriated 
corner  of  the  valley,  where,  with  good  luck 
and  much  hard  work,  he  might  make  his  two 
dollars  a  day,  and  nurse  his  wrath,  and  curse 
his  fate,  and  wish  that  he  could  even  now 
find  out  which  was  the  man  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  out  from  Kelly's  Gap  the  night 
he  went  to  bring  the  tobacco,  and  in  spite 
of  all  temptations,  observed  such 'marked 
discretion. 

Still  the  throng  increased,  as  the  news 
spread  more  widely.  Even  distant  mines, 
as  far  as  Pete's  Plantation,  Crusoe's  Claim, 
and  Long  Pine  Hill,  began  to  send  their 
deputations.  Then,  as  the  tidings  flew 
eastward,  carried  thither  in  the  mouths  of 
some  who  still  prospected  for  yet  brighter 
chances,  it  struck  the  wagon-trail  from  the 
Missouri  Forks,  and  turned  into  that  new 
channel  many  of  the  overland  emigrants; 
so  that  soon  there  was  scarcely  a  day  in 
which  white  topped  wagons  were  not  to  be 
seen  toiling  over  the  neighboring  hill-slope, 
and  then,  as  they  gained  the  valley,  stop- 
ping, as  in  a  new  land  of  promise.  So  ran 
up  the  numbers — five  hundred — eight 
hundred — a  thousand.  There  at  last  it 
seemed  to  rest.     Every  claim  was  taken  up, 
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and  there  was  little  left  to  tempt  new  com- 
ers. And  so,  some  merely  passed  through, 
while  the  number  of  those  who  tarried  was 
pretty  nearly  off-set  by  those  who  went 
away. 

In  this  manner,  there  finally  ensued  a 
sort  of  stability  to  the  place.  From  the 
wild  restlessness  that  had  at  first  prevailed, 
order  was  evolved.  A  few  of  the  tents 
gave  way  to  huts  and  log-houses.  The 
drinking  booths,  and  the  things  that  called 
themselves  shops  and  restaurants,  assumed 
a  little  more  comfort  and  appearance  of 
preparing  to  remain  longer  than  a  day. 
The  principal  miners  began  to  know  each 
other,  and  to  confederate  together  for  the 
preservation  of  social  peace  and  quiet,  and 
there  was  some  talk  of  meeting  in  mass  and 
electing  an  alcalde;  but  as  no  necessity  for 
it  had  yet  arisen,  the  matter  was  postponed 
and  remained  only  in  contemplation.  Be- 
fore two  weeks  had  elapsed  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  valley,  the  place  had  as- 
sumed in  population  and  habits  of  life,  all 
the  appearance  of  the  older  mines. 

Not  a  feature  was  wanting.  There  was 
the  stream  now  at  last  left  dry,  and  its  bed 
pierced  with  holes  and  trenches.  There  was 
the  broad  expanse  of  level  valley  rudely 
torn  up  in  every  direction.  There  was  the 
row  of  places  of  entertainment  along  the 
base  of  the  hill,  forming  a  street  in  them- 
selves— by  day  forlorn  and  dingy,  but  at 
night,  when  lighted  up  with  plenteous  tallow 
candles  and  enlivened  with  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, seeming  rather  attractive  than  other- 
wise. There  was  the  sheltered  bower  bright- 
ened up  more  brilliantly  than  any  other 
place,  and  ringing  with  flute  and  fiddle,  to 
tempt  the  unwary  loiterer  to  lose  his  day's 
earnings  at  the  monte-board. 

And  among  the  miners  themselves  were  to 
be  found  all  classes  as  elsewhere.  The  men 
who  wandered  around  singly  with  washing- 
pan,  picking  up  a  precarious  existence,  but 
all  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when 
they  should  strike  a  pocket  and  retire  rich; 


the  men  who  in  the  early  days  of  gold-digging 
had  done  that  very  thing  and  had  gambled 
away  their  little  property  at  once,  and  now, 
with  natural  exaggeration,  were  pointed  out 
as  having  lost  their  tens  of  thousands  at  an 
evening's  play;  the  hard  handed  men,  who 
had  too  tempestuously  struggled  with  life  in 
the  East  to  neglect  their  present  opportu- 
nities, and  now,  with  thoughts  of  distant 
wife  and  children  ever  uppermost  in  their 
minds,  delved  manfully  among  the  rocks 
and  sand,  nor  spent  a  dollar  foolishly,  but 
quietly  hid  their  gains  away  and  made  no 
useless  disclosures  of  either  good  or  bad 
luck; — these,  as  unknown  individuals  of 
separate,  well-known  classes  were  all  to  be 
there  found. 

Then  appeared  also  certain  distinct, 
recognizable  faces.  There  were  the  men 
who  had  led  floating,  drifting  lives,  be- 
ing seen  by  turns  in  almost  every  mine, 
until  at  last  they  became  celebrated  for 
their  apparent  ubiquity — remembered  the 
more  readily,  perhaps,  through  some  pecu- 
liar physical  trait.  There  were  the  men  who, 
with  no  especial  bodily  individuality,  made 
themselves  everywhere  conspicuous,  and  at 
last  became  well  known  through  their  ener- 
getic action  in  everything  except  work,  as 
well  as  through  the  loud  mouthed  vehemence 
with  which  they  endeavored  to  sow  in  the 
settlement  the  still  uncared  for  seeds  of  po- 
litical discusssion — looking  forward,  proba- 
bly, to  the  time  when  the  mine,  having  be- 
come a  town,  would  be  obliged  to  hold  elec- 
tions, and  then  might  remember  with  grati- 
tude the  self-sacrificing  citizens  who  had  so 
early  urged  the  others  on  to  their  responsi- 
bilities. There  were  the  men  who  did  not 
work  or  talk  politics,  but  who  had  unpleas- 
ant expressions  of  countenance,  indicative 
of  blood-thirsty,  knavish,  and  crafty  dispo- 
sitions; and  were  looked  at  askant,  as  per- 
sons who  were  bent  upon  mischief.  And 
there  were  the  men  of  similar  appearance 
who  were  known  to  have  already  done  mis- 
chief, and  bore  about  with  them  the   flavor 
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of  una  md(  >ne<  1 1  iffences,  and  of  not  altogether 
very  honorably  conducted  quarrels;  and 
had,  in  one  or  two  cases,  the  reputation  of 
having  been  already  very  nearly  justly 
hanged. 

All  these  classes  were  there  represented, 
and  helped  till  out  the  natural  comple- 
ment of  an  organized  town.  So  that  al- 
ready a  few  long-headed  men,  looking  re- 
iki lively  upon  the  rapid  rising  of  the  place, 
began  to  wonder  whether  Gila  Canon  might 
not  become  a  permanent  center  of  popula- 
tion, even  after  the  gold  should  be  exhausted; 
and  whether,  therefore,  it  might  not  pay  to 
lay  out  a  few  land  claims  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. There  were  some,  indeed,  who  came 
very  near  doing  so,  but  were  restrained  by 
their  review  of  other  places,  which  at  one 
time  had  apparently  been  as  prosperous; 
leading  to  a  suspicion  that  even  here,  if  the 
gold  was  to  fail,  the  whole  population  might 
some  day  all  drift  off  to  other  quarters,  and 
leave  the  location  once  more  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  hares  and  coyotes  and  occa- 
sional straggling  bands  of  Digger  Indians. 


II 


At  the  one  corner  of  the  Gila  Canon,  the 
level  bottom  pushed  its  way  close  beneath 
the  steep  mountain  cliff,  forming  a  little 
cove  or  estuary,  snugly  sheltered  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  from  any  unpleasing 
exposure  to  the  wind.  The  nearest  pine 
trees  had  been  spared,  as  yet,  whether  from 
accident  or  fancy  could  hardly  be  deter- 
mined; and  formed  a  kindly  and  attractive 
oasis  amid  the  scene  of  wanton  destruction 
which  was  elsewhere  displayed.  A  branch 
of  the  main  stream  ran  along  at  the  foot  of 
the  rocks,  and,  as  a  slight  exploration  had 
proved  that  its  sands  contained  no  gold,  it 
had  been  suffered  to  retain  its  channel 
undisturbed,  and  still  gurgled  merrily 
onward  to  its  destination.  Owing  to  these 
united  advantages  of  shade  and  water,  the 
ground  did    not   present  the    bare  and    dry 


aspect  that  elsewhere  prevailed,  but  here 
and  there  exhibited  something  that  might  be 
called  turf,  and  in  certain  choice  spots  was 
even  green.  Of  course,  in  the  unusual  de- 
mand for  abiding  places,  such  a  choice  nook 
as  this  could  hardly  expect  to  remain  unap- 
propriated, and  consequently  a  dozen  or  two 
tents  were  scattered  over  it;  not  built  in 
line  as  on  a  street,  but  stationed  wherever 
the  shade  and  grass  offered  the  best  advan- 
tages, and  together,  by  accidental  arrange- 
ment, forming  a  very  pleasant  and  pic- 
turesque grouping. 

In  front  of  one  of  these  tents,  at  early 
dawn,  Mark  Redfern  sat  watching  the  prep- 
aration of  his  frugal  breakfast.  He  was  tall 
and  muscularly  built — had  been  of  too 
heavy  frame  in  past  days,  perhaps;  but  the 
life  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  open  air 
had  brought  down  his  weight,  so  that  now, 
to  all  appearance,  there  was  not  an  atom  of 
superfluous  flesh  upon  him,  and  every  nerve 
and  fibre  was  properly  braced  and  hardened 
for  the  work  imposed  upon  it.  He  had 
been  round-shouldered  and  stooping,  prob- 
ably; but  now  the  bones  of  arms  and  shoul- 
ders had  regained  all  their  native  and  first 
intended  action,  moving  freely  and  with 
well-sustained  power,  until  his  chest  stood 
out  with  a  rounded  arch,  seemingly  capable 
of  receiving  unharmed  the  blow  of  a  batter- 
ing ram.  He  had  been  haggard  and  care- 
worn, most  likely,  in  the  old  time  of  East- 
ern service;  but  now,  though  there  was 
still  an  expression  of  thoughtful  concern 
upon  his  face,  it  spoke  of  the  free,  indepen- 
dent action  of  an  intelligent  will,  waiting  to 
be  guided  by  its  own  volitions,  and  not  by 
the  arbitrary  direction  of  others.  His  fore- 
head was  high  and  broad,  his  eyes  calm  and 
self-assured,  and  his  mouth  seemed  firm  and 
determined — though,  covered  as  it  was  by 
the  long,  brown  beard,  which  had  not  been 
more  than  lightly  trimmed  for  months,  very 
little  of  its  real  expression  could  be  read. 
He  wore  a  small,  thin  cap  placed  sideways 
upon  his  head,  pantaloons  of  mixed  gray, 
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and  red  shirt  faced  with  black  bands.  This 
simple  costume,  so  unlike  the  ordinary  con- 
strained dress  of  a  working  man  in  the  city, 
gave  something  of  a  picturesque  air  to  his 
whole  appearance,  and  even  as  he  sat  and 
watched  the  blaze  of  his  camp-fire,  added  to 
the  impression  of  physical  completeness:  an 
impression  that  was  vastly  increased  as; 
after  a  moment,  he  arose,  and  exhibited  his 
whole  person  erect — tall,  shapely,  powerful, 
and  well-built;  large  of  hands  and  feet,  and 
consequently  not  moulded  after  any  weak' 
or  girlish  idea,  but,  still,  attractive  with  its 
suggestion  and  assurance  of  manly  force  and 
resolution. 

Having  arisen  from  his  resting  posture, 
Mark  Redfern  stood  for  a  moment  gazing 
over  the  plain  ;  then  stooping,  adjusted  more 
carefully  the  little  pot  of  coffee  that  sim- 
mered upon  the  embers  ;  then  again  straight- 
ening himself,  advanced  to  greet  a  new 
comer  who  leisurely  sauntered  forward  from 
a  neighboring  tent.  A  man  of  smaller  and 
less  powerful  build,  more  delicate  in  feature 
— an  older  man,  whom  no  one  would  have 
called  handsome,  regarding  him  merely  in 
his  physical  development,  but  who  bore  up- 
on his  face  the  impress  of  superior  education 
and  intelligence  ;  exhibiting  upon  his  whole 
person,  indeed,  the  marks  of  a  higher  social 
position. 

This  man,  at  first  strolling  forth  as  though 
uncertain  in  which  direction  to  bend  his 
steps,  quickened  his  pace  slightly  as  he  saw 
that  he  was  observed,  and  reaching  forth, 
cordially  shook  the  hand  of  the  other. 

"  A  fine  day  again,  Mark — a  glorious  day, 
indeed,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  It's  always  a  fine  day  here  till  winter, 
they  say,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  then  we 
have  all  our  bad  days  together.  But  sit 
down,  Judge,  do,  and  take  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee with  me." 

"  ForTi  moment  only,"  replied  the  other. 
"You  see  I  have  my  own  coffee  bubbling 
at  the  fire,  and  now  that  I  am  cook,  I  must 
watch  that  the  sticks  do  not  give  way  and 


upset  the  whole  affair.  For  a  moment,  only, 
therefore.  Well,  Mark,  and  the  mine — does 
it  begin  to  pay  at  last  ?" 

"  Too  early  to  tell  that,  as  yet,"  Mark 
replied.  "  You  see  I  have  gone  into  the 
deep  mining,  preferring  the  chance  of  a 
splendid  yield  to  the  certainty  of  a  small  re- 
turn from  the  shallow  diggings.  It  will  be  a 
week's  hard  labor  yet  before  I  touch  the  bot- 
tom rock  and  know  my  luck." 

"  And  the  chances  ?" 

"  Bad,  I  think.  Yesterday  the  man  on 
my  right  finished  his  hole,  and  found  noth- 
ing. The  day  before  that,  the  man  on  the 
left  finished  his,  and  likewise  found  noth- 
ing. So  it  is  not  very  likely  that  a  fortune 
is  stored  away  in  the  fifteen  feet  between  ; 
is  it  ?" 

"  In  faith,  no.  I  think,  indeed  that  if  I 
were  you,  I  would  give  up  the  place  and  try 
some  other." 

"No;  I  mustn't  do  that,  sir.  For  you 
see,  my  work  is  already  half  done,  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  leave  it.  And  after 
all,  the  chances  are  not  so  desperate.  These 
pockets  of  gold  sometimes  stow  themselves 
away  in  very  queer  places.  Four  days  ago 
— your  party  had  not  yet  come  in,  and  so 
you  may  not  have  heard  about  it — a  Mexi- 
can knocked  away  the  thin  partition  wall 
between  two  abandoned  holes  and  took 
out  fourteen  pounds.  And  suppose  I  were 
leave  this  place  ;  where  should  I  go, 
Judge  Markham  ?  Don't  you  know  that 
every  other  place  is  already  taken  up  and  be- 
ing worked  ?  If  our  party  had  been  a  little 
more  prudent — " 

"  If  you  had  gone  out  to  buy  the  tobacco 
in  place  of  Ohio's  Pride,  eh,  Redfern  ?  You 
would  have  kept  a  tighter  rein  upon  your 
tongue,  I  think." 

"  Not  much  doubt  of  that,  of  course, 
Judge  Markham.  We  had  a  fortune  at  our 
feet,  and  in  a  minute  it  was  taken  away 
from  us  by  the  foolish  chattering  of  one  man. 
I  suppose  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  think 
about  that  now.      In  a  week  or  so  I  shall 
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finish  my  digging,  and  if  that  docs  not 
succeed,  I'll  try  somewhere  again.  Am 
expecting  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Abel  Hen- 
shaw.      Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  He  who  kept  the  stables  at  Punta- 
cooset  ?" 

"  The  same  ;  I  wrote  to  him  two  weeks 
ago  to  come  up.  He  should  have  been  here 
now,  I  think.  Very  likely  he  never  got  my 
letter;  I  had  to  trust  it  to  a  chance  hand. 
Or  perhaps  he  has  heard  that  the  mine  is 
playing  out,  and  doesn't  think  it  worth 
while  to  come  at  all.  If  he  appears,  we 
shall  probably  go  off  by  ourselves,  prospect- 
ing again." 

"  And  I  don't  doubt  that  if  you  find  any- 
thing new,  you  will  let  no  third  party  give 
away  the  secret,  this  time.  Your  luck  must 
come  to  you  after  awhile,  I  suppose." 

"Ah,  but  when?"  said  the  man  sadly. 
"  Haven't  I  toiled  every  day  until  even 
my  enemies  would  have  to  confess  that  I 
deserved  a  turn  of  fortune  ?  For  more  than  six 
months  I  have  been  going  about  from  mine 
to  mine  living  as  carefully  as  possible,  spend- 
ing not  a  grain  of  gold  I  couid  help  ;  and 
now,  how  few  grains  have  I  to  show  ?  It 
seems  always  the  way  in  this  world.  If  I 
were  a  rough,  quarrelsome,  dissipated  fellow, 
who  would  drink  up  or  gamble  away  all  I 
made,  no  doubt  before  the  day  was  over  I 
should  strike  a  pocket  and  take  out  a  few 
pounds  or  so.  That  was  what  the  Mexican 
I  spoke  of  did,  with  his  pile.  In  three  days 
it  was  all  gone.  So  in  other  things.  Look 
at  that  fellow  who  deserted  from  the  army, 
and  is  never  sober  a  moment.  Last  week 
he  fell  thirty  feet  off  one  of  the  pines,  and  it 
never  even  seemed  to  bruise  him  ;  while  yes- 
terday a  poor  young  fellow  slipped  into  a 
six-foot  hole,  struck  his  head  against  a  stone, 
was  taken  up  insensible,  and  never  spoke 
again.  He  had  a  mother  and  sister  at  home 
to  support  ;  while  the  runaway  soldier  would 
have  relieved  all  his  relatives,  if  he  has  any, 
by  being  killed.  So  for  myself.  Because  I 
have  a  great  purpose  in  life — " 


"What  purpose  may  that  be,  Mark?" 

"  Well,  nothing  very  great,  indeed.  I  do 
not  propose  to  convert  the  world  to  a  new 
religion,  or  to  build  a  college,  or  to  cut 
through  the  Isthmus.  It  is  only  to  make 
myself  and  another  person  comfortable  in 
the  way  every  one  has  a  .right  sometime  in 
his  life  to  do — that  is  all.  It  may  not  in- 
terest you,  Judge;  but  I'll  tell  it.  Seeing 
that  we  have  come  from  the  same  town,  it 
may  not  be  altogether  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  you;  for  whatever  may  be  people's 
different  positions  at  home,  when  they  are 
thrown  together  in  a  strange  land,  they  feel 
drawn  somewhat  together,  I  suppose.  Did 
you  ever  see  little  Ruth  Preston — who  lives 
down  the  lane  past  the  post-office  ?" 

"  Old  Preston's,  the  post-master's,  daugh- 
ter? I  remember  her  well.  A  bright,  pleas- 
ant-faced girl,  indeed.  I  used  to  love  to 
see  her  watching  for  the  mail,  with  those 
long  curls  hanging  over  her  face.  That  was 
some  years  ago,  however.  Old  Preston  is 
dead,  since.  And  Ruth — what  has  become 
of  her?" 

"She  is  there  yet — though  being  older, 
she  has  put  up  the  curls:  and  perhaps,  with 
anxiety  and  waiting,  some  of  the  sunshine 
has  gone  out  of  her  face.  She  was  to  have 
been  my  wife — still  will  be,  I  hope.  It 
was  five  years  ago  that  we  arranged  that 
matter  between  us;  though,  as  neither  of  us 
had  anything,  we  knew  that  we  must  wait, 
but  we  did  not  think  how  long  it  would  be, 
however,  for  I  was  getting  on  well,  and  the 
world  seemed  rather  bright  before  us.  I  was 
in  the  cloth  factory,  at  the  time,  doing  finely; 
and  the  next  year  expected  to  be  overseer. 
Then  I  hurt  my  arm,  catching  it  one  morn- 
ing in  the  gearing;  and  when  I  got  well,  not 
only  was  my  money  gone,  but  the  mill  itself 
had  stopped  work.  Then  I  turned  lumber- 
man. It  was  hard  at  first;  for  I  had  to  live 
through  the  winter  far  up  the  riVer,  and 
could  not  see  Ruth  from  one  month  to  the 
other.  But  the  lumber  market  was  brisk, 
and  I  was  to  have  a  share  in  the  proceeds  ; 
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and  so  I  worked  with  a  will,  never  doubting 
of  success  at  last.  It  should  have  come,  it 
seems  ;  must  have  come  to  almost  any  man 
but  myself.  Then  came  a  freshet,  broke 
our  booms,  and  carried  down  the  stream  all 
our  winter's  labor." 

"But  it  was  marked,  Redfern,  was  it 
not?  Surely  you  should  have  recovered  it  ?' 

"Some  of  it  we  lost;  and  what  we  recov- 
ered cost  us  more  than  it  was  worth.  At 
least,  so  my  partner  in  the  business  made 
out,  when  he  brought  in  the  bills  for  the 
labor.  So  much  for  men  employed,  and  so 
much  for  boats;  here  an  item  for  advertis- 
ing, and  there  an  item  for  damages  to  land. 
In  that  way  the  whole  thing  was  swamped, 
and  I  abandoned  all  claim.  I  was  too  poor 
to  investigate  the  matter  as  it  should  be,  or 
to  fight  it  if  the  investigation  required  a 
fight  ;  and  after  all,  I  could  not  tell  but 
what  my  partner  had  been  honest.  It  was 
only  my  suspicions  at  finding  everything 
gone.  Well,  as  I  have  said,  I  gave  up  the 
thing,  and  tired  of  all  that  useless  work, 
came  to  California,  making  my  way  by  the 
Isthmus  route.  I  knew  that  I  might  have 
ill-luck  here  too — that  it  was  pretty  much 
all  a  lottery — that  many  men  worked  harder 
than  at  home,  and  at  last  came  back  poorer. 
But  what  will  you  have  ?  There  are  moods 
of  men's  minds  in  which  even  the  promised 
luck  of  a  lottery  is  tempting.  And  besides, 
here  labor  and  perseverance  ought  to  tell  at 
last." 

"  And  they  will,  undoubtedly,  Redfern." 

"Yes  sir,  but  when?"  responded  the 
other,  despondingly.  "  When  we  are  both 
too  old  to  enjoy  our  fortune  ?  Now  and 
then,  though  now  it  is  a  long  time  since,  I 
get  a  letter  from  Ruth,  telling  me  that  she  is 
still  true;  and  it  comforts  me  for  a  while. 
But  then  again  I  remember  that  I  have  no 
words  of  comfort  to  write  back  to  her,  and 
so  feel  discouraged  again.  See — I  am  get- 
ting gray  already — being  thirty-five;  and  yet 
the  money  belt  does  not  fill." 

"And    what    is    thirty-five,    my    friend? 


Look  at  me — over  fifty,  and  with  the  mem- 
ories of  a  wasted  youth  pressing  upon  me, 
and  the  world  to  begin  again.  Is  not  my 
lot  after  all  less  endurable  than  yours  ?" 

"No,  Judge,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is;" 
was  the  man's  answer,  as  he  slowly  gathered 
up  his  tin  cups  and  began  to  store  them 
away  in  the  basket,  the  coffee  having  now 
been  all  drunk  up,  and  the  time  come  for 
going  to  work.  "You  may  be  beginning 
the  world  again,  it  is  true;  but  in  doing  so, 
you  have  all  that  you  care  for  on  earth  with 
you.  She  is  here  to  rejoice  with  you  in 
your  success  or  comfort  you  in  your  bad 
luck.  But  see  how  far  away  is  every  one — 
the  only  one  indeed — who  can  ever  console 
or  encourage  me." 

III. 

Turning  away  after  putting  aside  his 
basket  and  carefully  separating  the  brands 
of  his  fire,  so  that  it  might  go  out  unspent 
and  leave  a  few  charred  remnants  for  the 
evening's  consumption,  Mark  Redfern  then 
flung  his  pick  over  his  shoulder,  and  set  off 
on  a  brisk  walk  to  his  own  special  place  of 
labor. 

For  a  moment  the  Judge  stood  motionless 
and  watched  him  passing  over  the  slope  of 
a  slight  elevation,  to  where,  beyond,  lay 
what  might  be  called  the  bay  of  the  valley; 
then  turned  off  toward  his  own  fire.  Saun- 
tered off  very  leisurely,  indeed;  for  Judge 
Markham  now  had  no  urgent  work  to  ac- 
complish. He  had  not  been  drawn  thither 
for  the  sake  of  mining,  and  therefore  had 
taken  up  no  claim.  He  had  arrived  only 
upon  the  previous  afternoon,  with  a  small 
party  from  one  of  the  overland  trains;  which, 
having  encountered  at  some  distance  off 
brilliant  reports  concerning  the  richness  of 
Gila  Canon,  had  deviated  from  its  intended 
course,  and  turned  in  thither.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  little  party  had  almost  at 
once  passed  on,  not  finding  the  realities  of 
the  situation  in  proper  correspondence  with 
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their  sanguine  imaginings.  A  few  had  tem- 
porarily encamped  to  try  their  luck.  Others 
had  gone  on  to  other  mines,  where  friends 
were  known  to  be  awaiting  them,  or  still 
further  yet,  to  San  Francisco.  The  Judge 
himself  would  have  passed  on  at  once  to 
the  city,  but  for  an  accident  that  would 
probably  detain  him  for  a  few  days  longer. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  for  the  detention, 
though  the  occasion  of  it  was  unpleasant; 
as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  little 
rest  and  relaxation  after  the  fatiguing 
journey  over  the  desert,  as  well  as  to  learn 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  people  and 
of  the  country  in  the  midst  of  which  his 
future  lot  was  to  be  cast. 

Now,  sitting  down  at  ease  before  his  fire, 
he  threw  on  a  small  log,  poked  the  pile  into 
a  brisker  blaze,  and  more  carefully  adjusted 
the  little  tin  coffee-pot,  which  during  his 
conversation  with  Redfern,  had  begun  to 
lean  over  to  one  side  and  threatened  cap- 
size. Lifting  the  cover,  he  looked  in  and 
gave  a  stir  or  two  with  the  pewter  spoon. 
The  aroma  of  the  boiling  liquid  came  forth 
fragrant  and  tempting;  and  he  put  on  the 
cover  again,  apparently  well  pleased  with 
the  result.  Then  he  stirred  up  the  sliced 
contents  of  an  iron  stew  pan,  sprinkled  a 
little  salt  over  them  from  a  paper  beside 
him,  and  opened  wide  a  canvas  bag  of  ship 
biscuit. 

All  this  while,  he  did  not  omit  every 
moment  to  cast  an  expectant  glance  upon 
his  tent ;  a  stained  and  travel  worn  affair, 
as  befitted  a  tent  that  had  endured  the  long 
journey  across  the  plains.  It  was  a  fairly 
sized  tent,  divided  inside  down  the  center 
with  a  canvas  partition,  as  could  be  seen  by 
glancing  in  where  one  of  the  door  flaps  was 
thrown  back,  the  other  flap  remaining  as 
yet  decorously  closed.  All  at  once,  how- 
ever, this  flap  began  slightly  to  move,  and  a 
pleasant  voice  cried  out, 

"  Morning,    papa." 

"Awake  already,  Grace?"  he  gaily  re- 
sponded, lifting  the  canvas  and  peeping  in. 


"Did  I  not  tell  you,  dear,  that  we  are  now 
where  there  is  no  work  of  housekeeping  to 
be  attended  to  or  servants  to  be  watched, 
and  that  I  have  command  of  the  breakfast 
bell  so  that  you  can  sleep  as  long  in  the 
morning  as  you  please  ?" 

"No  servants  excepting  yourself,  you 
mean,  papa,"  she  laughingly  rejoined. 
"  You  forget  that  I  have  yourself  to  watch. 
And  how  droll  that  you  should  be  doing  the 
cooking  while  1  must  be  here  and  look  on  !" 

' '  And  a  very  good  cook  I  am,  I  assure 
you,  Grace — and  an  enterprising  provider,  as 
well.  See  here  !  Fresh  crackers  that  I 
bought  late  last  night  !  And  here  !  A  whole 
potato,  for  only  seventy-five  cents  !  And 
smell  the  coffee,  how  pleasant  it  is  !  And 
see  here  again,"  he  continued,  whipping  the 
ste"w  pan  off  the  fire,  and  poking  it  into  the 
tent  for  her  to  look  at.  "Only  think — 
liver  !" 

"Oh,  papa  !" 

"And  how  is  the  wrist  now,  dear?" 

"Better,  papa.  I  think  that  in  a  few 
more  days  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  my 
horse  again,  so  that  we  can  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  must  go  alone,  now  ;  must  we 
not  ?" 

' '  I  suppose  so,  Grace.  Most  of  our  party 
will  either  remain  here,  or  have  gone  on  al- 
ready. But  they  tell  me  that  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant journey — what  is  left  of  it — and  perfectly 
safe  to  be  traveled  alone.  A  well-broken 
road  for  sixty  miles  to  Stockton ;  and  after 
that,  of  course —  By  the  way,  I  should  not 
wonder  if  Walt  Quincy  were  to  tarry  and  go 
on  with  us.  I  see  him  now,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, smoking  his  pipe,  leaning  against  a 
tree,  and  seeming  as  though  he  did  not 
mean  to  move  for  a  week." 

"But  don't  you  think,  papa,  that  Walt 
ought  not  to  wait  ?  It  may  be  very  pleasant 
for  him,  of  course  ;  and  yet,  for  a  young 
man  to  lose  his  time  so  needlessly,  when 
time  must  be  so  valuable  to  him — " 

"  Spoken  like  a  Solon,  Grace,"  responded 
her  father  with  a  laugh.      "And  yet,   I  do 
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not  know  that  Walt  will  miss  a  day  or  two, 
any  more  than  the  rest  of  us.  Well,  dar- 
ling ;  as  soon  as  you  are.  ready — " 

"I  am  dressed  and  coming  out  now, 
papa,  so  you  can  sound  the  gong  and  let  the 
slaves  prepare  the  banquet  at  once." 

"  They  do  not  sound  a  gong,  Pet,  in  the 
best  Eastern  society.  They  merely  clap 
their  hands  ;  and  then  the  hundred  menials 
appear,  each  bearing  his  golden  dish  upon 
his  head." 

With  that  he  clapped  his  own  hands,  and 
instantly  lifted  the  cover  from  the  stew  pan, 
took  the  coffee  pot  off  the  fire,  and  spread 
out  two  tin  plates  before  him.  As  he  did  so, 
Grace  crawled  out  from  the  tent  and  took 
her  seat  beside  him.  A  pleasant  little  fig- 
ure— that  of  a  girl  of  eighteen — not  large, 
but  having  a  pretty  air  of  dignity  and  self 
possession  that  was  not  at  all  unbefitting  her 
slight,  almost  fragile,  build,  but  rather  seem- 
ed to  supplement  it  with  a  peculiar  grace 
which  otherwise  it  might  have  been  held  to 
lack.  Pleasant  in  face,  too — pretty,  with 
quaint,  teasing,  and  provoking  expressions, 
which  lighted  up  its  well-formed  features 
with  a  beauty  that  mere  form  and  outline 
alone  could  not  possibly  have  given.  With 
something  of  taste  and  piquancy  in  her  cos- 
tume ;  partaking  of  whatever  could  most 
safely  and  conveniently  be  retained  in  the 
female  dress  on  a  long  and  toilsome  journey, 
together  with  little  additions  and  adapta- 
tions, which,  though  not  borrowed  from  the 
stronger  sex,  gave  all  the  ease  and  facility  of 
movement  that  a  man  can  enjoy.  Such 
were  the  half-opened  vest,  and  the  loose- 
waisted  sacque,  with  pockets  well  placed  for 
storing  the  usual  requirements  of  travel,  and 
the  neat  velvet  cap  slightly  pulled  over  to 
the  left  in  the  wearing,  and  now  allowed  to 
fall  entirely,  back,  hanging  on  only  by  the 
strap  under  the  chin,  permitting  her  short 
thick  curls  to  struggle  free  and  unincum- 
bered down  either  side  of  her  face.  Nest- 
ling close  beside  her  father,  with  her  un- 
wounded   hand    she    helped    herself  to  her 


share  of  the  simple  breakfast,  as  contentedly 
and  with  as  much  freedom  from  all  nervous- 
ness about  her  singular  situation  in  such  a 
wild  scenery  and  concourse,  as  though  she 
were  still  in  a  comfortable  room  in  her 
former  quiet  city  home.  And  he,  not  for 
the  moment  speaking,  partook  of  his  own 
share,  occasionally  assisting  her  crippled 
movements,  while  they  gazed  around  and 
noted  the  varying  scenes  about  them. 

Some  of  these,  indeed,  were  scenes  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  for  many 
weeks  past.  The  horses  and  mules  tethered 
near  the  tents,  and  endeavoring  to  get  a 
scanty  meal  from  the  roots  of  what  in  the 
season  of  it  might  turn  out  to  be  grass  ;  the 
smouldering  fires  dying  out  here  and  there, 
the  blue  puffs  of  smoke  curling  up  and  los- 
ing themselves  in  the  tree-tops  ;  the  white- 
covered  wagons  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
plain — one  of  them,  indeed,  being  slowly 
dragged  off  by  four  oxen  to  another  mine  ; 
the  groups  of  men  passing  to  their  work,  or 
sauntering  listlessly  across  the  valley,  or 
else,  their  day's  work  not  yet  begun,  sitting 
in  circles  before  their  tents — all  this  was 
already  an  old  story  to  them. 

But  there  were  a  few  individual  traits  that 
had  something  of  the  interest  of  novelty. 
There  was  the  Mexican  gambler,for  instance, 
who  spread  his  oilskin  cloth  upon  the 
ground  at  a  little  distance  off,  and  upon  it 
dealt  his  monte-pack  ;  intent  upon  reaping 
large  gains,  but  only  succeeding  in  victim- 
izing one  person,  a  ragged  Chilian,  who, 
having  merely  a  single  dollar,  stood  idly 
by  when  he  had  lost  it,  and  however  sorely 
tempted,  could  not  continue,  and  submit  to 
further  plundering.  There  was  the  Kan- 
aka cooking  his  little  panful  of  rice,  and 
humming  to  himself  some  doleful  native 
dirge.  There  was  the  Chinaman  passing 
along,  with  the  usual  broad-pointed  straw  hat 
and  turned-up  wooden  clogs,  and  his  hair 
hanging  down  in  one  long  plait  below  the  line 
of  his  knees — almost  as  much  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  the  miners  as  to  the  Judge  him- 
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self,  since  at  that  time  Chinamen  were  few 
in  ( !alifornia  and  remained  mostly  in  the 
.  ities,  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  one  of 
them  to  stray  off  by  himself,  into  the  inte- 
rior. These  and  other  single  objects  af- 
forded abundant  food  for  curiosity  and  spec- 
ulation, and  gave  bright  promise  of  yet 
more  striking  novelties  in  the  city  itself. 

"  How  strange  all  these  things  seem,  dear 
papa  ;  do  they  not?"  said  Grace.  "And 
to  think  that  you  had  meant  to  leave  me  at 
home  where  I  could  never  have  seen  them  ! 
Are  you  not  glad  now  that  I  put  down  my 
foot,  and  said  that  I  would  not  be  left  be- 
hind, but  would  go  with  you  ?  And  why 
indeed,  should  I  have  been  left  behind  ? 
Are  we  not  all  to  each  other,  papa  ?  And 
who  would  care  for  either  of  us  if  the  other 
were  gone  ?" 

"Glad?  Of  course  I  am,  darling.  You 
know  I  did  not  wish  to  leave  you,  but  only 
feared  for  you  by  reason  of  the  long  jour- 
ney," he  said. 

Yes,  that  was  all.  He  would  have 
grieved  to  part  from  her,  and  would  not 
have  thought  of  it  for  a  moment  had  he  not 
feared  that  the  way  across  would  be  too 
toilsome  for  her.  Dangerous,  too,  it  might 
be:  and  that  not  merely  from  Indian  tribes, 
but  from  his  own  comrades.  For  there  had 
not  been  wanting  friends  who  depicted  in 
fearful  colors  the  lawlessness  and  license 
to  be  met  with  upon  the  plains,  and  how 
that  even  a  week  of  such  exposure  was  not 
a  safe  thing  for  a  young  girl.  Represent- 
ing these  things  so  pathetically  and  earn- 
estly to  him,  indeed,  that  at  times  his  reso- 
lution seemed  about  to  give  way,  and  he 
would  surely  have  left  her  behind  had  it  not 
been  for  her  own  invincible  fortitude,  put- 
tting  herself  for  the  first  time  in  opposition 
to  him,  and  insisting  upon  sharing  his  lot, 
whatever  that  might  be.  Then  at  last  he 
had  yielded  ;  not  only  because  she  thus 
pleaded  with  him,  but  because  he  felt  all 
the  while  an  inner  assurance  that  a  more 
kindly    trust    could    be     placed     in    human 


nature,  and  that  mere  roughness  and  lack  oi 
cultivation  in  men,  did  not  presuppose  law- 
lessness and  cruelty. 

And  he  had  been  right.  From  the 
moment  of  leaving  civilization  behind,  who 
so  tenderly  treated  and  regarded  by  all,  as 
Grace  ?  What  backwoodsman  or  hunter 
was  there  in  the  train  that  did  not  put  a 
pleasant  face  upon  his  gnarled  features  as 
he  strode  past  her  ?  Who  did  not  hush  the 
oath  or  coarse  expression,  when  there  was 
even  the  hundredth  chance  that  she  might 
be  near?  What  wide  influence  for  good, 
indeed,  did  not  her  presence  exert  upon 
the  whole  long  line  ?  Who,  as  he  saw  her 
sunny  face  peeping  out  from  the  baggage- 
wagon,  or  bending  at  odd  times  over  the 
mane  of  her  gentle  little  pony,  did  not  feel 
a  brightness  steal  into  his  heart,  making 
him  clench  his  hand  with  the  picture  of 
any  coming  danger  to  her,  and  scan  the  hori- 
zon closer  for  signs  of  Indian  foe,  and 
swear  to  himself  that  he  would  fight  all  the 
harder  against  attack  by  reason  of  her  pres- 
ence ?  And  so  to  her  the  long,  long  jour- 
ney had  been  no  hardship,  but  rather  a 
pleasant  excursion,  in  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  all  sides  kind  attentions  and 
deeds,  and  had  repaid  them  with  those 
smiles  of  gratitude  which,  welcome  every- 
where, are  always  a  thousand  times  better 
appreciated  when  scattered  in  the  loneliness 
and  rigor  of  a  wilderness.  No  ;  he  was  not 
sorry  that  he  had  brought  her.  It  was  all 
the  better  perhaps — apart  from  the  mere 
fact  of  their  close  association;  for  now  he 
could  feel  that  all  his  worldly  happiness  and 
hopes  were  with  him,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing left  behind  for  him  to  look  back  upon 
with  uncertain  lingering,  that  the  past  was 
indeed  the  past,  and  that  the  future  lay 
spread  out  before  him  with  no  divided 
interest. 

"Look,  dear  papa!"  she  suddenly  cried, 
breaking  in  upon  his  musing.  "Has  there 
not  a  new  tent  been  put  up  the  past  night?" 

So  there  had  ;  a  clean,  white  little  tent, 
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not  more  than  twenty  feet  from  them, 
partly  hidden  by  the  lower  branches  of  the 
pines  that  grew  behind,  but  now  that  at- 
tention was  especially  directed  to  it,  seem- 
ing to  stand  out  so  clear  and  distinct  that 
they  wondered  they  had  not  observed  it 
from  the  very  first.  A  little  tent,  not  more 
than  large  enongh  for  one — a  box  or  two  be- 
ing crowded  outside,  it  would  seem;  and 
before  the  door  a  few  feet  one  side,  grazed 
a  gray  pony. 

While  the  father  and  daughter  looked, 
the  flap  of  the  tent  was  thrown  outward  and 
a  single  figure  emerged.  A  young  man, 
slight  and  well  built.  Not  altogether  un- 
pleasing  in  appearance  at  the  first  sight; 
having  well-shaped  features,  set  off  with  a 
dark  beard  trimmed  close  to  the  face.  At 
a  casual  glance,  rather  a  prepossessing 
figure.  And  yet,  after  a  moment's  scrutiny, 
it  was  somehow  felt  that  those  shapely 
features  were  only  a  cover  to  some  unworthy 
trait  of  character.  There  was  a  subtle, 
cool,  crafty  gleam  in  the  eye,  indicative  of 
unruly  thought,  an  expression  that  spoke  of 
license  and  depravity  lurking  under  the 
guise  of  something  better.  There  was  a 
sullen  impress  in  the  sharply  drawn  corners 
of  the  mouth,  mingled  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer  faintly  traceable  in  the  thin,  almost 
imperceptible  lines.  And  even  as  one 
looked  at  him,  the  lines  appeared  to  grow 
broader,  until  they  controlled  the  whole  ex- 
pression, and  from  being  mere  inconsider- 
able indications  of  a  transient  emotion,  gave 
permanent  impress  to  it;  so  that  when  once 
seen  the  crafty  sneer  seemed  afterward  never 
absent,  and  became  the  real  prevailing  tone 
of  the  face.  In  fact,  when,  after  the  first 
careless  glances  of  possible  admiration,  the 
face  was  deliberately  studied,  it  became 
recognized  rather  as  that  of  a  man,  who, 
naturally  engaging  and  prepossessing,  had 
lived  a  life  of  indolence,  heartlessness,  and 
want  of  principle;  [(reserving  through  all,  as 
will  sometimes  happen,  something  of  his 
original  manly  bearing,  but  not  succeeding 


in  retaining  so  well  those  kindly,  honest, 
and  reassuring  expressions  which,  beneath 
the  blight  of  corruption,  will  always  fade 
away  so  much  sooner  than  mere  delicacy 
and  bloom  of  feature. 

For  the  moment  he  stood  at  the  door  of 
his  tent,  gazing  in  lazy  attitude  down  the 
valley,  unconscious  that  he  was  being  ob- 
served. Then,  recovering  himself,  he  took 
from  his  pocket  a  little  meerschaum  pipe 
and  filled  it  carefully  from  a  bag  of  cut  to- 
bacco, placed  the  stem  between  his  lips,  and 
hunted  in  his  bag  for  a  match,  making  as 
though  he  would  sit  down  and  have  a  quiet 
smoke.  But  the  match  did  not  seem  to  be 
forthcoming,  and  while  looking  around  for 
some  substitute,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  piece  of 
board,  evidently  a  portion  of  the  head  of  a 
barrel.  This  seemed  to  suggest  a  new- 
idea;  for,  putting  his  filled  pipe  in  his 
pocket,  he  re-entered  the  tent,  emerged 
again  with  a  hammer  and  a  couple  of  nails, 
and  proceeded  to  fasten  the  board  against 
the  front  pole  of  his  tent,  above  the  line  of 
his  head,  in  the  place  where  residents  of 
the  mines  who  had  mercantile  pursuits  were 
wont  to  emblazon  their  business. 

What  was  it  to  be  ?  The  tent  was  too 
small  for  a  drinking  saloon  or  grocery  store, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  commer- 
cial occupation  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
district.  But  the  stranger  speedily  enlight- 
ened the  two  spectators;  for  again  disap- 
pearing and  reappearing,  this  time  emerging 
with  a  bottle  of  ink  and  a  small  brush  he 
roughly  traced  out  upon  the  board  the 
word  "  Doctor." 

It  was  a  moment  or  two  before  anything 
was  added  to  this;  for  evidently  pleased 
with  his  success  at  sign  painting,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  a  few  paces  and  contem- 
plate his  work  in  all  its  details  from  a  bird's 
eye  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  paces.  Ap- 
pearing more  than  ever  satisfied  with  the 
view,  he  returned,  added  the  word  "  Bart- 
lev,"  took  another  minute  for  distantTob- 
servation  and  gratifying   self-laudation,  and 
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then  appended  the  large  letter  "  I',"  evi- 
dently the  beginning  of   the    last    name. 

••   Do<  tOI    Bartley     P  remarked    the 

Judge,  half  to  himself;  .iikI  he  glanced 
towards  his  daughter's  muffled  wrist.  "  In 
a  moment  or  two  we  shall  know  the  man's 
full  name;  but  what  matter  for  thai,  Grace? 
As  long  as  we  know  that  he  is  a  doctor,  it 
answers  all  our  purpose;  does  it  not?  A 
week  ago,  indeed,  I  would  have  gone  fifty 
miles  to  find  one.      And  even  now — " 

"Even  now  is  not  a  week  ago;  do  you 
not  see  papa?"  was  her  response.  "My 
wrist  is  nearly  well.  What  need  to  have- 
any  one  at  all  to  attend  to  me  !" 

It  was  evident  that  both  lather  and 
daughter  spoke  with  some  inward  shrinking 
from  the  stranger,  so  completely  did  that 
palpably  forbidding  tone  of  his  expression 
repel  them.  For  the  moment  neither 
spoke  again,  seeming  partially  to  read  each 
other's  secret  doubts,  and  forbearing  any 
further  discussion  of  the  actual  necessities 
of  the  case,  and  so  remained,  silently  ob- 
serving the  further  proceedings  of  the  man. 
He  again  took  up  the  brush  and  seemed 
about  to  fill  out  the  whole  name.  But  some 
contrary  impulse  now  appeared  to  restrain 
him  from  further  effort;  and  dropping  his 
brush,  he  once  more  pulled  out  the  pipe  and 
put  it  to  his  mouth,  and  as  before  sought 
for  a  match,  forgetting  that  he  had  already 
ineffectually  gone  through  that  performance. 
Failing  again  at  that,  for  the  first  time  he- 
looked  around,  saw  the  camp-fire  so  few 
paces  off,  and  approaching,  took  off  his  hat 
and  begged  a  coal. 

The  Judge  of  course  furnished  him  with 
one  ;  and,  as  the  man  stood  lighting  his 
pipe,  gazed  at  him  with  some  curiosity. 
The  outward  lines  of  character  certainly  did 
not    improve    under    a    nearer     view-     even 

seemed  to  grow  u..rs,-,,s  more  plainly  devel- 
oped ;  thi  ■  first  scarcely  perceptible, 
now  covering  the  whole  face  and  leaving  to 
the  naturally  clear,  bright  eyes  and  finely 
chiseled  nose  nothing  whatever  of  good  to 


say  for  themselves.  More  and  more  did  the 
Judge  feel  a  repulsion  to  the  stranger  grow 
over  him,  and  he  was  disposed  to  let  him  go 
off  again  with  hardly  a  salutation.  Rut  then 
came  another  furtive,  half  anxious  glance  at 
Grace's  lame  wrist,  and  he  controlled  him- 
self sufficiently  to  give  at  least  a  civil  word. 

"  Been  long  here,  sir?" 

"Came  last  night.  From  the  lower 
mines." 

"  Ah  !  A  physician,  I  observe." 

"Yes." 

With  that  the  man,  having  lighted  his 
pipe,  threw  down  the  coal,  muttered  a  word 
of  thanks,  and  prepared  to  move  away. 
Again  the  Judge  hesitated  and  glanced  at  his 
daughter's  hand.  But  why  should  he  hesi- 
tate at  all  ?  Was  not  the  man  a  doctor,  and 
so  far,  of  the  very  profession  of  which  they 
stood  in  need  ?  Grant  that  he  did  not  seem 
personally  all  that  could  be  asked,  what 
mattered  it,  as  long  as  his  skill,  which  was 
all  that  they  required,  might  prove  effective  ? 
Why  shrink  from  him  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  other  good  qualities?  After  all,  this 
was  not  the  land  in  which  one  should  be  over- 
nice  and  particular  in  matters  of  mere  char- 
acter. Many  who  came  out  to  California 
were  flying  from  some  stigma  which  in  their 
own  place  had  hindered  success.  And 
was  there  to  be  no  opportunity  allowed  in 
this  new  country  for  the  growth  of  a  better 
reputation  ?  Even  he,  Markham,  might  in 
this  respect  wish  to  be  judged  charitably. 
He  had  left  at  the  East  much  that  he  would 
fain  forget ;  and  at  the  thought  he  hung  his 
head  and  dug  his  nails  into  his  clenched 
hand.  There  were  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission in  plenty  behind  him.  There  were 
faults,  and  errors,  and  neglects  in  plenty. 
What  if,  away  out  here,  people  were  now  to 
remember  all  these  matters,  and  bring  them 
forward  to  his  detriment?  Nay,  let  him  not 
therefore  judge  others  harshly,  if  he  would 
not  himself  be  judged. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said,  yielding  suddenly  to 
the  combined  impulses  of  charity  and  neces- 
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sity.      "  This  is  my    daughter.      Last  week  amounted  to  much.      Please,  therefore,  look 

she  caught  her  wrist  in  the  wagon  wheel  and  into  the  matter,  and  see  if  you  can  further 

sprained  it.      We  have  done  as  well  for  her  help  her." 

as  we  could,   but  our  best    may    not   have  Leonard  Kip. 

[continued  in  next  number.] 


SAN  BENITO. 

If  you  go  to  San  Benito,  on  the  gray  sea  looking  down, 
Fronted  by  the  restless  ocean,  backed  by  rugged  hills  and  brown, 

You  shall  see  a  quaint  old  village — remnant  of  the  wealth  and  prime, 
With  the  halcyon  grace  around  it  of  the  dreamy  Spanish  time, 

When  the  shouts  of  gay  vaqueros  floated  on  the  balmy  air, 

And  the  herds  of  long-horned  cattle  thronged  the  valleys  everywhere; 

When  all  life  seemed  love  and  music,  and  the  sound  of  dance  and  song, 
With  the  chime  of  bells  at  vespers  sounded  through  the  summer  long. 

But  another  race  has  conquered  and  possessed  this  calm  retreat, 
So  where  lowed  the  Spanish  cattle  rustles  now  the  yellow  wheat; 

While  the  old  adobe  mission  fast  is  falling  to  decay, 

And  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  music  cheer  no  more  the  lonely  day. 

In  a  dream  lies  San  Benito,  to  the  olden  time  chained  fast, 
Caring  nothing  for  the  present,  for  its  heart  is  in  the  past. 

And  it  seems  to  look  far  westward  o'er  the  vast  and  glimmering  sea, 
Half-expectant  of  the  coming  of  a  time  that  ne'er  can  be, — 

Thinking,  dreaming  of  a  rapture  that  its  heart  can  never  know, 
When  again  unto  its  bosom  should  be  clasped  the  long  ago. 

Oh,  our  lives  are  San  Benitos  by  time's  ever-restless  sea, 
And  we  dream  and  dream  forever  of  a  day  that  cannot  be, — 

When  the  joys  that  long  have  left  us  shall  come  back  on  happy  wing, 
While  in  hope's  fair  Mission  towers  as  of  old  the  bells  shall  ring. 

Deeper  raptures  thrilled  our  childhood,  fonder  hopes  our  youth's  brief  spring, 
Than  this  stern  exacting  manhood  to  our  hearts  can  ever  bring. 


16  On  Second  Tfiought. 

Bui  they  come  but  once — once  only;  and  all  vainly  do  we  sigh 
For   the  blissful  second  coining  of  the  days  that  have  gone  by. 

****** 

Vet,  with  patient  eyes  and  faithful,  looking  out  across  the  main, 
Still  I  wait  and  watch  and  listen  for  the  past  to  come  again. 

Life  is  evermore  beside  me,  sparkling,  dancing  in  its  glee 
And  my  heart  a  San  Benito  in  a  dream  beside  the  sea. 


[Jan. 


H.  A.  Burr. 


ON  SECOND  THOUGHT. 

The  end's  so  near, 

It  is  all  one 
What  track  I  steer, 

What  work's  begun. 

It  is  all  one 

If  nothing's  done, 
The  end's  so  near! 


The  end's  so  near, 

It  is  all  one 
UHiat  track  thou  steer, 

What  work's  begun — 

Some  deed,  some  plan, 
As  thou'rt  a  man! 

The  end's  so  near. 


Anthony  Morchead. 
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SOME    REMINISCENCES   OF    EARLY  TRINITY. 


Situated  entirely  within  the  Coast  Range 
of  mountains,  and  including  within  its 
bounds  all  the  territory  drained  by  the 
waters  of  Trinity  River,  and  but  very  little 
besides,  is  the  county  of  Trinity.  It  is  in 
the  second  tier  of  counties  lying  south  of 
the  Oregon  line;  a  long,  narrow  county, 
extending  a  length  of  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  north  to  south,  with  a  varying 
breadth  of  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  miles. 
Its  name  is  taken  from  its  principal  river, 
the  discoverers  of  which,  erroneously  think- 
ing the  stream  emptied  into  Trinidad  Bay, 
gave  it  the  name  it  has  borne  from  that  day 
to  this.  Territorially,  Trinity  County  is  iso- 
lated from  the  general  lines  of  travel,  coast 
or  inland,  that  lead  from  California  to  its 
northern  neighbors;  and  to  get  within  its 
jurisdiction  from  any  quarter,  the  adven- 
turous traveler  must  scale  mountain  ridges 
thousands  of  feet  in  height. 

Yet  isolated  as  it  is  and  has  been,  our 
readers  must  not  suppose  that  Trinity, 
with  her  great  stores  of  mineral  wealth, 
where  each  sparkling  little  stream  literally 
flowed  over  golden  sands,  remained  long 
undiscovered  or  neglected.  No  ;  the  pio- 
neers of  California  were  young  men,  or  at 
least  men  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  manhood, 
ardent,  ambitious,  daring,  energetic,  and  fond 
of  adventure.  All  or  nearly  all,  the  places 
that  grew  into  subsequent  prominence  as  the 
central  points  of  rich  mining  sections,  were 
discovered  within  the  first  five  years  follow- 
ing the  day  when  Marshall  made  known  his 
discoveries  at  Sutter's  Mill.  The  very  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  attendant  upon  a  pro- 
specting trip  into  unexplored  regions  were 
but  additional  incentives  to  the  prospector 
of  '49.  No  matter  if  his  own  claim  was 
paying  an  ounce  a  day;  if  he  heard  that 
some  one  was  making  two  ounces  a  day  in 
Vol.  IX.— 1. 


some   other   and   distant  camp,   very   often 
the  bird  in  hand  would  be  let  loose   for  the 
glorious  uncertainty  of  the  two  in  the  bush; 
and  with  blankets,   tools,    cooking  utensils, 
and   grub,  packed    upon    the    back    of  the 
mild-eyed,  patient  burro,  the  start   would  be 
made    to    find    their    more  fortunate  fellow 
miner  and  share  in  the  fruits  of  his  discov- 
eries.      Accordingly  it    was  not   long    after 
Marshall's  discovery  was  made  known  before 
a  prospecting  party  was  organized   to  see  if 
the  mountains  west  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley were  as  rich  in  the  precious  metal  as  the 
Sierra  Nevada  was  daily  proving  itself  to  be. 
This  party  was  headed  by  Major  Pearson 
B.  Reading,  a  pioneer  of,   I    think,    1844, 
who  had  obtained  from  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment   a   grant  of  land  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Shasta  County.     The    Major    had    been 
over  to  Trinity  River  several    years    before, 
on  an  expedition  taken  partly  for  relaxation, 
and  partly  to  wage  war  against  the  furry  in- 
habitants of  the  waters  of  upper    Trinity. 
He  carried  away  with  him  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  formation    of  the    country,  and 
at  once  concluded    when    he   heard   of  the 
gold  discoveries,  that  the  region  of  his    for- 
mer trapping  experience  was  likely  to  be  as 
rich  as  that  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras. 
He  did  not,  however,  return  to  that  part  of 
the  county,  but  struck  the  river  below  where 
the  most  of  its  main  branches  had  emptied 
into  it;  probably  thirty  or  forty  miles  below 
the  scene  of  his    former  visit.     The  Major 
lived  on  his  grant,  surrounded  by  his  flocks 
and  herds,  in  true  patriarchal  style.     There 
were  not  many  white  people  in  the  Territory 
then,  and  his  assistants  were  mainly  native 
Indians,  who   spoke  nearly    the    same    lan- 
guage as  their  Trinity  brethren,  and  were  on 
as   friendly    terms    with    them;  and  it  was 
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partly  through  their  counsels  that  the  route 
finally  taken  by  the  prospectors  was  selected. 
The  party  left  the  Major's  ranch,  taking 
a  nearly  due  western  course,  crossing  the 
Trinity  mountains  near  the  point  where  the 
nourishing  quartz  camp  of  Bullychoop  is  now 
located,  and  following  in  their  journey  to 
the  river  the  course  of  that  creek  which  has 
since  borne  the  Major's  name.  A  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  a  red  bar, 
running  down  from  a  long,  narrow  point, 
around  which  the  river  swept  in  the  form  of 
a  half  moon.  Of  course  this  also  was  named 
after  the  Major — a  name  it  still  retains,  al- 
though the  last  square  foot  of  bed  rock  un- 
der its  original  soil  has  been  scraped  and 
cleaned,  and  the  bar  deserted  by  every  one, 
including  even  the  Chinese,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

Here  the  party  pitched  their  camp,  and 
richly  were  their  labors  rewarded.  The  gold 
was  of  the  character  known  as  "river  dust," 
fine,  and  of  high  quality,  and  the  ground 
paid  from  the  grass  roots  down  to  bed  rock. 
So  late  as  1850,  a  pioneer  working  there 
told  me  that  in  one  part  of  the  bar  where  he 
worked,  the  top  earth  paid  regularly  a  dollar 
to  each  bucket,  and  when  he  had  worked 
fifty  buckets,  which  was  considered  a  day's 
work  by  him,  his  dust  when  cleaned,  always 
pulled  down  the  scale  at  three  ounces. 

The  "help"  the  Major  brought  along  was 
mostly  composed  of  his  Indian  friends  from 
the  Valley,  supplemented  to  some  extent  by 
the  Indians  living  near  the  Bar.  There 
were  many  Indians  in  Trinity  County  at  that 
day,  and  they  were  very  friendly  toward  the 
intruders,  probably  because  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  Major  upon  his  arrival.  He 
had  brought  along  a  supply  of  red  blankets, 
beads,  looking-glasses,  and  other  things 
pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  the  untutored  savage, 
which  were  distributed  as  presents,  or  given 
in  payment  for  labor.  And  a  more  potent 
factor,  perhaps,  in  establishing  friendly  rela- 
tions  was  the  drove  of  fat  cattle   which  the 


Major's  retainers  brought  along,  and  which 
were  slaughtered  as  occasion  required,  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  Major  and  party,  but 
of  these  newly  found  friends  as  well.  When 
one  of  the  beeves  was  slaughtered,  all  were 
bidden  to  the  feast  ;  and  as  some  cynical 
woman  has  said  "the  only  way  to  a  man's 
heart  is  through  his  stomach,"  so  the  Major 
found  his  way  to  the  Indians'  friendship  in 
the  same  manner. 

Report  says  the  Major  had  the  gold  dust 
poured  into  buckets,  which  stood  just  inside 
the  opening  of  the  tent,  and  the  party  pur- 
sued their  work  without  fear  of  pilfering, 
leaving  the  dust  there  as  unconcernedly 
when  they  went  away  as  though  it  had  been 
placed  on  deposit  in  a  bank  of  well  known 
solvency.  But  this  happy  state  of  affairs 
was  not  long  destined  to  last.  News  of  the 
discoveries  of  Marshall  had  been  conveyed 
to  Oregon,  and  parties  from  the  Webfoot 
State  (or  Territory  I  should  perhaps  say) 
were  making  their  way  by  both  sea  and  land 
toward  the  modern  El  Dorado.  One  of 
these  parties,  hearing  of  the  location  of  the 
Major,  immediately  set  out  for  Reading's 
Bar  and  easily  made  their  way  there.  Then, 
though  there  were  miles  upon  miles  of  river 
bars  untouched,  the  party  began  raising  a 
disturbance  because  of  his  Indian  help  ;  and 
knowing  the  half  savage  character  of  the  men 
he  had  to  deal  with,  and  thatan  encounter  with 
them  would  cause  great  loss  of  life  to  his  In- 
dian friends,  the  Major  withdrew  and  left 
the  Oregonians  masters  of  the  situation. 

Had  the  later  comers  treated  the  Indians 
with  the  same  kindness  that  was  shown  by 
Reading  and  his  party,  or  even  had  they 
shown  any  respect  whatever  for  the  natural 
rights  of  those  whose  country  they  had  en- 
tered unbidden,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  both  races,  and  many  a  bloody  page  in 
the  history  of  the  early  days  of  the  county 
would  not  have  to  be  written.  For  many 
years  afterward  the  Indians  remembered  and 
spoke  of  "  Chakins"  (the  name  they  had 
given  him  from  his_flowing  beard)  with  love. 
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and  his  presence  here  is  remembered  yet  by 
the  younger  ones  who  still  live  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  tribe  now  nearly  extinct. 

In  those  early  times  the  Indians  of  Trinity 
could  count  their  people  by  thousands. 
The  river  and  its  tributaries  were  the  homes 
of  countless  schools  of  fish,  which  were 
easily  taken  by  means  of  the  ingenious 
spears  and  wicker  traps  arranged  by  the  na- 
tives; and  the  summer  catch,  split  open  and 
hung  on  the  nearest  bush  to  dry,  was  piled 
up  in  great  piles  for  winter  use.  The  moun- 
tains were  filled  with  deer  and  smaller  game, 
and  nuts,  roots,  seeds,  and  grasses  were  gath- 
ered in  the  season,  making  their  lives,  un- 
til the  coming  of  the  whites,  one  of  compar- 
ative indolence  and  ease.  So  late  as  1858, 
I  have  seen  as  many  as  a  thousand  of  them 
at  a  time  gathered  to  join  in  one  of  the  many 
excursions,  when  young  and  old  alike  came 
from  far  and  near  to  celebrate  the  event  by 
a  dance.  At  this  day  I  do  not  suppose  that, 
young  and  old  all  told,  there  can  be  found 
fifty  representatives  of  the  once  powerful 
tribe  of  Wintoons.  Its  decadence  began  at 
the  time  Reading  and  his  party  left.  The 
Oregonians  were  men  who  had  been  engaged 
in  long  and  bloody  warfare  with  the  tribes 
of  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  one  Indian  to 
them  was  the  same  as  another,  and  Indian 
life  was  no  more  valuable  in  their  eyes  than 
would  be  the  life  of  one  of  the  lower  animals. 

The  natives  were  not  slow  in  finding  out 
the  difference  in  the  feelings  of  the  two 
classes  of  whites,  and  for  a  time  avoided  the 
new  comers.  But  the  story  runs  that  one 
day  one  of  the  party,  seeing  some  Indians 
at  a  distance,  held  up  a  blanket  as  if  to  give 
it  them,  and  when  one  approached  to  re- 
ceive the  supposed  present,  shot  him  down 
in  cold  blood,  "just  to  see  him  jump." 
The  natives  took  to  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses and  in  the  three  years  that  followed, 
the  life  of  many  an  innocent  miner  was 
made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  that  one  cow- 
ardly murder. 

They  did  not  carry  on  organized  warfare, 


for  they  knew  themselves  powerless  to  cope 
with  their  adversaries,  but  contented  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  with  predatory  raids, 
seldom  killing  unless  it  was  some  lone  trav- 
eler, whose  body  would  be  concealed  ;  or  if 
found,  he  would  perhaps  have  no  friends  to 
organize  a  pursuit  of  the  murderers.  Very 
cunning,  too,  they  were,  when  on  their 
thieving  excursions — on  one  occasion  steal- 
ing the  blanket  from  under  a  man  who  was 
sleeping  in  front  of  the  bars  of  a  corral,  keep- 
ing guard  over  the  animals  within.  In 
March,  1852,  however,  they  committed  a 
murder  within  two  miles  of  the  town  of 
Weaverville,  for  which  terrible  vengeance 
was  taken.  The  miners,  by  a  fortunate  chain 
of  circumstances,  were  enabled  to  surprise 
their  principal  camp,  and  slay  more  than  a 
hundred  of  them,  after  which  the  remainder 
of  the  tribes  were  glad  to  come  in  and  sue  for 
peace  on  any  terms  that  gave  them  their 
lives. 

The  population  of  Trinity,  as  shown  by 
the  statecensus  of  1852,  was  1,741  males 
and  23  females.  The  undue  preponderance 
of  the  sterner  sex  was  followed  by  a  result 
which  often  occurs  in  new  countries,  for 
many  of  the  miners  mated  with  Indian 
women  ;  some,  indeed,  of  those  pioneers  of 
early  days  have  Indian  wives  to  this  day. 

One  of  these  connections  led  to  an  adven- 
ture which  is  laughable  to  think  of  now,  but 
which  might  have  entailed  serious  conse- 
quences. The  man — a  burly  German,  gen- 
erally called  "  Big  Smith"  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  partner,  a  little  man  of  the  same 
name — had  lost  a  valuable  mule  during  the 
Indian  troubles,  and  taking  the  trail  of  the 
thieves  found — not  his  mule,  but  the  hide 
and  hoofs.  After  Smith  had  lived  with  his 
squaw  some  time  he  worried  her  to  tell  him 
who  had  stolen  the  mule,  and  finally  ex- 
torted from  her  the  fact  that  the  mule  had 
been  killed  and  partly  eaten  by  an  Indian 
to  whom  the  boys  had  given  the  name  of 
"  Big-Mouthed  Doc." 

Thirsting  for  vengeance,  Smith  gathered 
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three  or  four  companions  and  hieing  to  the 
rancheria  found  Doc,  and  took  him  pris- 
oner. Saying  they  were  going  to  take  him 
tu  Weaverville  to  be  tried  for  the  offense, 
the  party  started  off  with  him.  Their  real 
intention,  however,  was  to  take  Doc  part 
way  on  the  road  to  Weaverville,  and  then  to 
kill  him,  and  come  back  and  report  that  he 
hail  escaped.  Doc,  however,  had  not  only 
his  mouth,  but  his  eyes  and  ears  open. 

In  reach  Weaverville,  the  party  had  to  be 
ferried  across  the  Trinity  River,  which,  fed 
by  the  melting  snows  of  a  warm  spring,  was  at 
flood.  They  got  on  board  the  ferry  boat, 
each  man  with  a  loaded  rifle  or  pistol  ready. 
Doc  was  apparently  the  most  unconcerned 
of  the  party,  and  taking  a  seat  upon  the  side 
of  the  boat  proceeded  to  fill  and  light  an 
old  pipe,  while  the  ferryman  was  shifting 
the  ropes  preparatory  to  starting  across. 

When  the  boat  was  in  mid  stream,  there 
was  a  sudden  splash  in  the  water  and  Doc 
was  gone.  Sitting  nonchalantly  on  the  side 
of  the  boat  he  had  only  waited  until  it  was 
in  the  deep  water,  when  by  a  quick  move- 
ment he  had  turned  heels  over  head  back- 
ward into  the  stream,  before  his  guard  could 
begin  to  realize  what  he  was  doing.  The 
current  carried  him  swiftly  off,  and  when 
his  black  head  rose  for  a  moment  above 
water  it  was  a  hundred  yards  away.  Half 
a  dozen  bullets  sped  towards  it,  only  to 
strike  at  or  near  the  spot  where  it  had  been, 
and  the  breath  of  air  he  had  drawn  in  lasted 
long  enough  for  him  to  make  another  hun- 
dred yards  down  stream.  By  this  time  he 
considered  himself  safe  ;  and  paddling  for 
shore  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from 
that  on  which  the  boat  would  land, he  climbed 
up  the  bank,  indulged  in  a  few  gestures  that 
made  his  late  captors  gnash  their  teeth  and 
swear  roundly,  and  disappeared  in  the 
bushes.  It  was  thereupon  voted  that  Doc 
had  done  ample  penance  for  his  dinner 
of  mule  meat  -Smith  admitting  that  the 
mule  must  have  been  a  lough  one,  anyhow — 
and    word    was  sent  to  him  that  he  could 


come  back  and  live  without  fear  of  molesta- 
tion. 

It  was  not  long  before  other  settlements 
were  made,  as  it  became  proven  that  the 
river  and  nearly  all  of  its  branches  were 
rich  in  gold.  The  low,  shallow  bars  that 
lined  the  river  were  the  favored  field  of  labor 
for  the  mining  gentry;  for  though  not  so  rich 
as  the  creeks  that  headed  near  the  sources 
of  the  wealth  of  both,  they  were  more  easily 
worked  by  the  primitive  modes  of  mining 
them  in  vogue. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  miners  were  rocking  or  working  with 
"long  toms"  and  sluices,  the  river  ran  very 
clear,  except  in  time  of  flood,  until  the 
spring  of  1855.  Up  to  that  time  the  purity 
of  the  water  was  such  that  the  great 
salmon  running  up  or  down  the  stream 
could  be  seen  moving  along  seventy-five  or 
a  hundred  feet  away.  The  character  of  the 
earth  washed  was  gravelly  and  not  prone  to 
entirely  dissolve.  Butin  the  spring  of  1855, 
traveling  up  the  river  above  Lewiston — then 
the  highest  point  at  which  extensive  mining 
was  done — I  noticed  a  red  tinge  of  the 
water  new  to  me.  This  came  from  the 
newly  found  diggings  at  Ridgeville,  a  place 
where  deep  banks  of  red  earth  lay  over  the 
pay  dirt,  which  hundreds  of  busy  miners  were 
washing  away  to  discover  the  rich  bed-rock 
below.  Ridgeville  has  met  the  fate  of  too 
many  of  the  pioneer  mining  towns,  and  to- 
day only  one  solitary  miner's  cabin  marks 
the  spot  where  thirty  years  ago  all  was  life 
and  activity. 

I  stopped  that  night  at  Eastman's  Dig- 
gings, where  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  were 
engaged  in  constructing  a  ditch  for  the 
owner  of  the  place.  We  had  supper  in  a 
long,  low,  double  log  cabin,  and  ate  it  from 
a  table  made  by  driving  stakes  into  the 
ground,  nailing  cross  pieces  on  the  top,  and 
laying  long,  unplaned  boards  over  them. 
After  supper  the  proprietor  invited  us  over 
to  his  private  house,  where  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  an   excellent  sermon  by 
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the  Rev.  H.  B.  Sheldon,  who  preached  on 
alternate  Sabbaths  at  Weaverville  and  Shasta. 
It  was  the  first  religious  discourse  I  had 
heard  since  leaving  home  five  years  before, 
and  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  it.  The 
text  was,  "  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open 
unto  me,  I  will  come  in  to  him  and  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  me."  Religion  was 
sadly  at  a  discount  with  the  mining  frater- 
nity in  those  days,  and  we  had  scarcely  left 
the  house  to  return  to  the  log  cabin  when 
one  irreverent  fellow  broke  out  into  the 
words  of  a  then  popular  negro  ditty: 
"  Is  dat  you,  Sam  ?"  "  Oh,  no,  its  Jim." 
"Well,   you   ain't  good    looking,  and    you   can't 

come  in, 
So  it's   no  use  knocking  at  de  do'  any  mo', 
So  it's  no  use  knockin'  at  de  do'," 
which  he  thought  should  have  been  sung  in 
meeting  as  appropriate  to   the   text  chosen. 

A  more  creditable  story  however,  is  told 
of  Minersville,  a  little  town  a  few  miles  above 
Eastman's.  There  was  a  small  band  of 
Christians  there,  and  occasionally  a  clergy- 
man visited  them.  Services  were  held  in  an 
old  butcher  shop  opposite  the  store,  which 
had  attached  to  it  the  inevitable  saloon  of 
the  day.  One  Sabbath  afternoon,  services 
were  held,  while  at  the  same  time  the  devil 
was  getting  in  his  work  among  the  ungodly 
across  the  street.  That  no  part  of  the  ser- 
vice should  be  neglected,  the  hat  was  passed 
around,  and  three  dollars  and  six  bits  col- 
lected. A  sorrowful  look  came  over  the 
reverend  gentleman's  face  as  he  saw  the  size 
of  the  collection. 

"  Suppose  you  go  among  the  friendly  sin- 
ners over  the  way  ;  they  may  do  something," 
said  he. 

"The  friendly  sinners"  were  visited  with 
good  results.  About  twenty  dollars  in  five 
franc  pieces  and  half  dollars  was  poured  from 
the  hat  upon  the  table,  and  the  clergyman 
made  happy. 

The  early  politics  of  the  county  developed 
some  surprising  results.  In  the  first  election 
held,  the   county-seat    was  to  be  located  ; 


and  Weaverville  and  Eureka  (now  in  HumJ 
boldt  County  and  its  seat  of  justice)  conj 
tended  for  the  honor.  When  the  votes  were 
counted,  Simpson's  Hole  polled  seventy-five 
solid  votes  for  Eureka,  and  Weaverville  was 
beaten.  As  there  was  no  such  place  in  tl 
county  as  Simpson's  Hole,  Weaverville  wokel 
up,  petitioned  for  a  new  election,  which  was| 
granted,  and  this  time  got  the  majority. 

A  court  house  was  built  on  the  ridge  over- 
looking the  town,  which,  until  it  was  burnedl 
down  a  decade  or  so  later,  was  known  as  the| 
"  Missouri  Poorhouse"  from  the  number  o 
men  from    that  State    that  were  elected    tc 
county   office.     The    late    Hon.    John    C. 
Burch,  ex-Congressman  and  Code  Commis- 
sioner, a  Missourian  by  birth,  got  his  first 
start  in  successful  political  life  by  occupying 
the  Missouri  Poorhouse  as  our  first  County 
Clerk.      Parties  were  then  divided  into  Whig 
and  Democrat,  but  with  the  Missourians,  of 
whom  there  were  many  in  the  county,  the 
first  requisite  of  fitness  for  office  was  that  the 
candidate  should  be  a  Missourian. 

"Dad"  Hinkle  was  a  local  politician  of 
the  Democratic  faith,  who  attended  every 
Democratic  convention  with  as  much  reg- 
ularity as  if  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended 
upon  his  being  there.  He  was  an  old  man, 
wore  no  beard,  and  had  been  a  preacher  in 
his  younger  days.  I  cabined  with  him  one 
summer,  when  he  told  me  much  of  his  past, 
informing  me  among  other  things,  that  at 
the  senatorial  convention  two  years  before 
he  came  within  one  vote  of  getting  the  nom- 
ination of  his  party  for  senator,  and  as  his 
party  was  immensely  in  the  majority  and  a 
nomination  the  equivalent  of  an  election, 
Dad  at  once  rose  to  a  great  height  in  my 
estimation,  and  I  regarded  myself  as  highly 
favored  by  fortune  in  having  a  man  of  such 
presumable  ability  as  a  cabin  mate.  But 
alas  !  this  proud  place  he  held  in  my  thoughts 
was  doomed  to  receive  a  terrible  fall.  Com- 
ing home  from  work  one  evening,  my  eyes 
we're  attracted  by  a  paper  stuck  in  a  split 
stick  on  the  banks  of  Dad's  water  race.      I 
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at  once  read  the  "  Notis"  which  was  placed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  min- 
ing world  that  Dad  claimed  "  fifty  sloos  heds 
of  Watter,"  to  be  taken  out  of  "  Wever 
crik."  Never  was  an  idol  torn  from  its  ped- 
estal sooner  than  was  mine.  Poor  old 
Dad!  He  went  back  to  Missouri  just 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  and 
his  sympathies  led  him  at  once  into  the  ranks 
of  the  "Minute  Men,"  a  secesh  body.  The 
last  I  heard  of  him,  the  "  Home  Guards,"  a 
Union  company,  had  killed  his  son,  wounded 
his  son-in-law,  and  after  keeping  him  tied  to 
a  tree  for  a  while  as  a  mark  to  see  how  near 
they  could  shoot  to  him  without  hitting  him, 
let  him  go  on  condition  that  he  should  leave 
Missouri,  never  to  return,  which  he  was  glad 
to  do. 

But  with  the  downfall  of  the  Whig  party 
a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  county 
politics.  "  Know-Nothingism"  swept  over 
the  county  like  a  tornado,  carrying  every- 
thing before  it;  and  as  the  new  party's  or- 
ganization was  a  secret  one,  the  result  was 
a  surprise  to  those  who,  like  Dad,  were 
faithful  to  their  first  political  love.  Its 
growth  was  only  equaled  by  the  rapidity  of 
its  decline  and  fall;  for  after  the  first  election, 
to  use  a  common  expression,  it  "  never  took 
a  trick."  The  Know-Nothing  council  in 
Weaverville  held  its  meetings  in  the  hall  of 
a  large  frame  building,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  used  as  a  carpenter's  shop,  the 
floor  of  the  hall  being  thickly  covered  with 
sawdust,  to  save  its  mysteries  from  becom- 
ing known  to  the  uninitiated  who  might  stroll 
into  the  shop  below.  One  fated  night,  how- 
ever, the  hall  was  filled  with  worshipers  at 
the  Know-Nothing  shrine,  including  nearly 
every  prominent  man  in  town.  The  sacred 
mysteries  were  being  expounded,  when  there 
was  a  crash  of  falling  timbers,  a  confusion 
of  yells,  groans,  and  shouts,  and  presently 
the  adherents  of  the  new  party  came  limping 
out  hatless  from  the  ruins  of  the  building, 
which,  tasked  beyond  its  strength,  had  given 
way,  precipitating  the  inmates  into  the  shop 


below.  Lawyers,  doctors,  and  merchants 
ran  home  to  get  hats,  then  sauntered  care- 
lessly down  to  the  scene,  the  most  anxious  of 
any  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  Every- 
thing was  going  off  smoothly,  when  the  curly 
hair  of  a  leading  attorney  was  found  to  be  lib- 
erally sprinkled  with  sawdust.  Then  the  mur- 
der was  out;  more  than  one  man  of  promi- 
nence, who  the  day  before  had  been  preaching 
the  "grand  old  principles  of  Jefferson,  Jack- 
son, and  Monroe  "  upon  the  street  was  thus 
"  spotted."  But  the  party  had  got  a  pretty 
firm  hold  for  that  time,  and  the  knowledge 
gained  of  the  personnel  of  the  party  could 
not  be  used  in  time  to  prevent  its  success. 
Dad  was  true  to  the  Democracy  in  •  its 
defeat  as  well  as  victories,  and  was  still  the 
power  that  set  the  ball  in  motion  at  his  own 
precinct  of  Kanaka  Bar.  When  a  primary 
meeting  was  to  be  held,  he  would  rustle 
around  to  get  in  the  voters  and  make  as  im- 
posing a  meeting  as  possible.  On  one  oc- 
casion I  was  passing  the  door  of  the  store 
where  the  primary  was  to  be  held,  and  Dad 
came  out  and  requested  me  to  tell  a  certain 
gentleman  who  seemed  to  be  a  little  luke- 
warm in  the  cause,  to  be  sure  and  come  over 
right  away,  as  his  presence  was  wanted. 
My  curiosity  was  excited  to  know  why  the 
primary  needed  him  so  badly  and  I  concluded 
that  although  it  w-as  "none  of  my  funeral" 
I  would  go  over  too.  I  soon  ascertained 
that  my  friend  was  wanted  for  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  as  all  the  other  independent 
voters  had  declined  to  act,  and  Dad  was 
keeping  himself  foot-loose  for  the  purpose 
of  engineering  the  proceedings.  The  meet- 
ing was  composed  principally  of  Germans, 
newly  made  citizens,  to  whom  the  political 
machinery  of  a  party  caucus  was  as  yet  an 
unknown  mystery.  There  were  three 
Americans  present — the  prospective  chair- 
man, Dad,  and  Kit  Jenkins.  Dad  nomin- 
ated my  friend  for  chairman,  Kit  seconded 
the  nomination,  and  when  the  question  was 
put  a  huge  volume  of  ayes  came  from  the 
crowd — they    could    vote,  anyway.       Dad 
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nominated  Kit  for  secretary;  there  was  no 
second  to  the  motion,  but  the  chairman 
deftly  tided  the  matter  along  by  suggesting 
that  if  there  was  no  objection  it  would  be 
taken  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  Mr. 
Jenkins  act  as  secretary.  There  was  none, 
and  Kit  assumed  his  part.  The  chairman 
then  announced  that  the  business  of  the 
meeting  was  to  select  two  delegates  to  the 
county  convention.  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  had 
been  nibbling  the  end  of  his  pen  holder, 
here  arose  and  proposed  the  chairman  and 
Mr.  Hinkle  as  the  two  delegates.  Then 
a  blank  silence  fell  upon  the  assemblage. 
Dad  and  the  chairman  looked  appealingly 
at  the  assembled  voters,  as  each  sat  with 
open  mouth  waiting  to  see  what  would  come 
next.  They  looked  in  vain;  but  Dad  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Rising  to  his  feet 
he  said  that  "  while  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances he  should  feel  a  delicacy  in  second- 
ing his  own  nomination,  he  did  not  at  this 
time,  inasmuch  as  the  chairman  was  included 
in  the  motion,  and  should  therefore  do  so." 
The  chairman,  appreciating  the  situation, 
immediately  apologized  for  putting  the  ques- 
tion as  regarded  himself,  but  did  so,  and 
another  burst  of  ayes  followed. 

This  business  being  thus  happily  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  Dad 
once  more  rose,  and  moved  that  a  vote  of 
"honor"  be  given  to  their  late  member  of 
the  Assembly  for  his  able  and  dignified 
course  in  the  last  session.  Another  blank 
silence  followed,  the  secretary  being  so  busy 
writing  the  motion  down  that  he  forgot  to 
second  it. 

I  was  standing  by  the  bar  where  Stanhope, 
the  storekeeper,  was  giving  an  extra  dry  citi- 
zen a  drink.  "  Charley,"  said  I.  "Why 
don't  some  of  you  fellows  second  that  ?  " 

Charley  seemed  dazed  at  the  audacity  of 
the  proposition  for  a  moment,  but  recover- 
ing cried  out,  "I  second  dat,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Vot  is  it  }"  The  President  hurriedly 
put  the  question  without  giving  the  desired 
information,  declared  it  carried,  and  all  was 


lovely  again. 

Trinity  had  two  representatives  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  its  earlier 
days,  but  the  scepter  has  departed  from  the 
mining  counties,  and  it  shares  the  honor  of 
one  with  old  Shasta  now.  In  those  early 
days,  fortunes  were  readily  made  by  the 
lucky  ones,  and  among  these  was  one  Cham- 
berlain. He  had  a  snug  little  sum  in  clear 
gold  gathered  up,  and  came  to  Weaverville 
on  his  way  to  the  old  home  in  "  the  States." 
The  county  convention  was  to  assemble 
next  day,  and  an  idea  popped  into  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  he  could  obtain  a 
legislative  nomination  in  that  convention, 
then  decline  with  thanks,  what  a  feather  it 
would  be  in  his  cap.  He  could  show  not 
only  wealth  but  unsought  honors  as  the 
fruits  of  his  short  residence  in  California. 
He  mentioned  it  to  a  friend  who  was  a  del- 
egate, and  that  friend  mentioned  it  to  an- 
other. Of  course  Chamberlain  did  not 
want  the  office;  he  had  left  diggings  that 
paid  better  than  the  meagre  ounce  a  day 
which  then  rewarded  our  Solonsat  San  Jose, 
Benicia,  or  wherever  the  State  capital 
happened  at  that  moment  to  be.  The  re- 
sult of  the  various  confabs  was  that  Cham- 
berlain was  nominated  for  the  Assembly  on 
the  first  ballot. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  withdrawal  part 
of  the  program,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  in 
quite  the  same  light.  He  thought  better  of 
it — in  fact,  he  believed  the  party  really 
wanted  him  as  its  nominee,  and  he  consid- 
ered himself  bound  to  serve.  He  was  duly 
elected,  drew  his  pay  like  a  hero,  then 
turned  his  back  upon  the  setting  sun,  and 
the  places  that  had  known  him  knew  him 
no  more. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  success  as  a  "  com- 
plimentary" candidate  had  a  very  depressing 
effect  upon  the  chances  of  complimentary 
candidates  for  a  number  of  years  afterward. 
But  in  1 86 1,  when  the  Democratic  party 
was  divided  between  the  Douglasites  and 
Breckenridgers,  the  leaders  of  the  two  wings 
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of  the  party  met  and  agreed  upon  the  terms 
df  an  understanding  which  they  felt  to  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  election  of  their 
i  .unity  ticket.  So  the  two  factions,  although 
they  had  been  at  swords'  points  the  year 
before,  and  were  yet,  so  far  as  State  offi- 
cers were  concerned,  agreed  through  their 
leaders  upon  a  "slate,"  which  would  save 
the  spoils  of  county  office  from  going  into 
the  hands  of  the  hated  "Blacks."  Bob 
Stewart  and  Jones  (since  and  now  Senator 
from  Nevada)  were  highly  acceptable  to 
the  Union  Democrats,  Kruttschnitt  would 
make  the  ticket  "solid  "  with  the  German 
element,  Murphy  with  the  Irish,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  The  morning 
of  the  convention,  however,  found  a  dis- 
turbing element  in  the  form  of  a  candidate 
for  the  place  designed  for  Kruttschnitt.  A 
hurried  conclave  was  held,  and  it  was  deci- 
ded to  ' '  let  the  old  man  down  easy  "  for  he 
was  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  party.  The 
' '  letting  down  easy  "  was  to  be  done  by 
means  of  a  good  complimentary  vote,  when 
the  old  gentleman  was  to  be  pacified  by 
the  assurance  that  had  he  only  been  in  the 
field  a  little  sooner,  his  nomination  would 
have  been  certain,  and  would  be  certain  for 
the  next  term,  anyhow. 

Noses  were  counted  among  the  delegates, 
and  the  proper  number  advised  how  to 
vote.  The  candidates  were  trotted  out  to 
make  their  little  speeches,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  the  course  of  his  remarks  told  the 
convention  that  he  had  not  thought  of  get- 
ting a  nomination  until  after  starting  for 
Weaverville,  but  in  "coming  over  the 
divide "  it  occurred  to  him  to  place  his 
name  before  the  convention.  His  trip  over 
the  "  divide"  proved  a  very  good  one,  for 
when  the  ballots  were  counted  it  was  found 
that  noses  had  not  been  counted  correctly, 
for  somebody,  not  voting  according  to  pro- 
gram, had  broken  the  slate  so  far  as  that 
office  was  concerned.  Kruttschnitt,  who 
was  the  defeated  aspirant,  was  furious  for 
awhile  ;  but  ihe  thing  could  not  be  undone, 


and  as  he  received  the  promise  of  a  deputy- 
ship  from  the  nominee  for  sheriff,  he  and 
his  followers  fell  into  the  ranks  again  and 
labored  successfully  for  the  ticket. 

Trinity  did  not  take  very  kindly  to  the 
Republican  party  in  its  first  years  of  exis- 
tence, for  the  record  of  the  vote  polled  at 
the  presidential  election  of  1856  showed 
less  than  two  hundred  of  that  party  out  of  a 
total  of  more  than  2,100.  The  first  apostle 
of  the  Republican  creed  was  one  Wheelock, 
who  was  treated  shamefully,  being  pelted 
on  the  stand  with  rotten  apples  and  other 
unsavory  missiles.  The  next  day  the  in- 
cipient Republicans  of  Weaverville  met, 
formed  a  Republican  club,  and  prepared 
themselves  to  give  their  speakers  protection. 
Wheelock  was  soon  followed  by  Frank  M. 
Pixley,  who  made  one  of  the  best  political 
speeches  ever  delivered  in  Weaverville.  The 
Republicans  at  once  enlisted  Mr.  Pixley's 
services  for  other  parts  of  the  county,  and 
he  visited  among  other  places  Ridgeville, 
then  the  center  of  an  extensive  mining  dis- 
trict. Some  of  the  mischief  makers  there 
determined  to  annoy  the  expounders  of  the 
new  political  faith,  and  an  Irish  butcher 
named  Rycroft  was  charged  with  certain 
stunning  questions  to  ask  him.  Fremont, 
the  candidate  for  president,  had  been 
charged,  whether  justly  or  not  does  not 
matter,  with  certain  shady  transactions  in 
cattle  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  time  of  which  we 
are  writing,  P.  T.  Herbert,  a  Democratic 
Congressman  from  California,  had  shot  and 
killed  a  waiter  at  the  hotel  in  which  he  was 
stopping  at  Washington.  Pixley  was 
launched  out  on  his  theme,  and  was  laying 
it  down  to  an  interested  audience,  when  Ry- 
croft's  voice  was  heard: 

"Mr.  Pixley,  can  yez  tell  me  when  Fre- 
mont is  going  to  butchering  again  ?" 

' '  Just  as  soon  as  Phil  Herbert  quits 
butchering  Irishmen,"  answered  Pixley, 
turning  his  voice  towards  the  speaker,  and 
then  going  on  with  his  discourse  as  if  no 
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interruption  had  occurred.  Rycroft  was 
completely  squelched,  and  gave  the  would- 
be  disturbers  of  the  meeting  to  understand 
that  if  any  more  information  was  sought, 
they  must  ask  it  themselves. 

Rycroft  afterward  made  a  little  attempt  at 
political  honors  on  his  own  responsibility. 
The  township  in  which  Weaverville  is  situ- 
ated was  a  large  and  wealthy  one  at  that 
time,  and  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
if  judiciously  "handled,"  could  be  made  to 
pay  between  three  and  four  thousand  dollars 
in  fees,  which  sum  coming  in  every  year 
possessed  a  wonderful  fascination  to  the 
eyes  of  many  a  solid  citizen,  and  the  col- 
umns of  the  local  paper  teemed  on  election 
years  with  the  announcements  of  indepen- 
dent candidates  for  that  office;  and  one 
year  the  name  of  Mr.  Rycroft  appeared  in 
the  list.  But  when  the  voice  of  the  sover- 
eigns was  heard  through  the  ballot  box,  its 
tones  spoke  not  for  Rycroft.  He  remained 
until  the  last  ballot  of  several  hundred  cast 
was  counted — then  went  gloomily  home. 
Next  morning  coming  early  down  street, 
he  met  one  of  his  countrymen,  who  at  once 
accosted  him: 

"An'  were  ye  elected  yestherday,  Ry- 
croft ?  I  hope  ye  was;  I  did  all  I  could  for 
ye." 

The  flexors  and  extensors  of  Mr.  Rycroft 's 
right  arm  immediately  moved,  and  his  in- 
quisitive countryman  lay  prone  upon  the 
sidewalk.  "Take  that,  ye  lying  spalpeen," 
he  roared  as  he  stood  over  him,  ready  to  re- 
peat the  blow  ;  "I  got  but  one  vote,  an'  I 
put  that  in  meself." 

Wagon  road  communication  was  not  had 
between  Trinity  and  the  outside  world,  until 
about  1857,  when  the  first  road  was  built, 
which  has  since  yielded  an  enormous  income 
to  its  owners.  All  communication  was  per- 
formed and  all  goods  brought  into  the  county 
upon  mule  back  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  conse* 
quence,  freight  and  passenger  travel  ranged 
at  a  high  rate,  and  goods  of  all  kinds,  espe- 
cially heavy  goods,  sold  at  prices  that  would 


depopulate  the  county  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  mines.  The  heaviest  prices ,pai(j 
were  in  the  memorable  winter  of  1852-3, 
when  every  article  that  could  be  used  to  sus- 
tain life  was  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  A  ring 
of  speculators  had  made  a  "  corner"  on  the 
Chili  flour  which  then  sold  so  extensively  all 
over  California,  and  country  merchants  ^*ere 
distrustful  of  laying  in  a  large  supply  at  the 
high  prices  it  commanded  in  the  markets  be- 
low. Consequently,  when  the  rain  set  in 
early  in  November,  such  an  isolated  portion 
of  the  State  as  Trinity  then  was,  was  taken 
at  great  disadvantage,  and  although  money 
was  plentiful  and  gold  dust  readily  mined 
out  with  the  superabundance  of  water  which 
deluged  the  earth,  much  suffering  was  expe- 
rienced. As  high  as  $2  per  pound  was  paid 
for  flour,  nails  one  dollar  each,  barley,  sixty 
cents  a  pound,  and  everything  in  the  same 
proportion. 

The  rains  and  snows  continued  to  fall, 
completely  closing  the  rude  trails  over  the 
mountains,  while  the  river,  creeks,  and 
ravines  became  foaming  torrents.  The  near- 
est basis  of  supplies  was  Shasta  City,  forty 
miles  distant  ;  and  Shasta  City  itself  was 
forty  miles  above  Red  Bluff,  to  which  place 
river  steamers  of  the  Sacramento  were  just 
beginning  to  run,  though  the  general  head 
of  navigation  on  that  stream  still  continued 
for  some  time  to  be  at  Colusa.  It  is  then 
no  cause  of  wonder  that  prices  of  everything 
edible  should  rise  to  the  highest  figure,  that 
in  some  few  instances  the  miners,  after  the 
manner  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  Indian  heroes 
should  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  dog  feast 
whenever  one  could  be  got,  or  that  very 
many  robbed  the  mule  trains  of  their  prov- 
ender and  lived  for  days  at  a  time  on  boiled 
barley  straight. 

As,  however,  there  is  never  a  state  of  af- 
fairs so  bad  that  some  one  is  not  benefited, 
so  it  was  in  the  wet  winter  of  1852.  Right 
at  the  mouth  of  Weaver  Creek,  a  fine  piece 
of  rich  bottom  land  of  some  sixty  or  eighty 
acres    was    owned    by    Lathrop.      He    had 
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planted  his  fields  to  potatoes,  tumips.onions, 
cabbage,  and  other  vegetables,  and  when  fall 
set  in,  his  log  store  houses  were  well  filled. 
lie  lived  with  his  family  on  the  ranch — in- 
deed his  wife  was  one  of  the  pioneer  women 
of  Trinity  River.  Of  heavy  frame  and  iron 
constitution,  Lathrop  was  endowed  with  un- 
limited energy  as  well,  and  had  made  other 
investments  in  the  county  besides  the  ranch 
on  which  he  lived.  One  of  these  was  the 
building  of  a  saw  mill  on  the  river,  three  or 
four  miles  above  his  house,  with  a  view  to 
supplying  the  local  demand  for  lumber,  by 
the  miners  of  the  river  bars,  from  the  fine 
body  of  timber  which  clothed  the  mountain 
sides  above.  The  mill  was  built,  its  race 
dug,  and  its  dam  completed,  when  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  crossing  the  river  with  a 
portion  of  the  water  of  the  mill  race  to  sup- 
ply it  to  a  crowd  of  miners  who  were  work- 
ing a  bar  about  a  mile  below.  The  ditch 
and  flume  were  duly  completed  and  water 
turned  in;  when  lo  !  after  running  down  the 
bar  a  little  way,  the  flow  down  the  river 
stopped,  the  water  began  to  pour  over  the 
flume,  and  Lathrop  realized  the  sad  fact  that 
in  laying  out  the  ditch  the  triangle  used  had 
been  turned  the  wrong  way  and  the  ditch  dug 
on  an  up  hill  grade  the  entire  distance. 

It  had  to  be  resurveyed  and  dug  its  full 
length,  and  the  second  labor  was  much 
greater  than  the  first,  jas  the  dirt  thrown 
out  from  the  first  ditch  had  to  be  removed 
before  work  could  be  done  on  the  line  of  the 
new  one.  Labor  at  that  time  commanded 
high  prices,  and  as  a  logical  result,  with  a 
great  outlay  and  little  income,  Lathrop  be- 
came heavily  involved,  and  it  was  freely  pro- 
phecied  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  pull 
through;  his  liabilities  being  fixed  by  the  quid 
mines  at  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  But  when  winter  was  fairly  set  in, 
things  began  to  '  'chop. "  Flour  rose  every  day 
without  the  aid  of  Preston  &  Merrill's  yeast 
powder  (that  delight  of  the  miners);  and  as 
flour  climbed  up  the  financial  scale  it  carried 
everything  else  up  with  it.      Lathrop's  crop 


of  potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  squash,  and 
so  on,  began  to  leave  the  store  houses  in 
immense  quantities  and  at  immense  prices. 
The  twenty-odd  thousand  of  indebtedness 
disappeared  before  the  potato  pile  gave  out 
and  the  draft  on  the  less  nourishing  turnip 
and  cabbage  began. 

It  was  amusing  to  me  to  hear  Personette, 
who  lived  about  a  mile  away,  describe  the 
experience  his  company  had  that  winter. 
"  We  would  go  to  Lathrop's  when  the  river 
was  low  enough  to  cross  safely,"  he  said, 
"  and  each  of  us  come  back  with  a  sack  of 
cabbage,  which  we  dug  out  of  the  frozen 
snow  and  paid  three  bits  a  pound  for.  A 
kettle  full  of  it  would  be  boiled,  and  wei 
would  all  eat  as  long  as  we  could  get  the  cab- 
bage down,  then  get  up,  feeling  more  hun-j 
gry  than  ever.  When  we  were  nearly  starved1 
on  that  diet,  we  begged  Lathrop  again  toj 
spare  us  some  potatoes  ;  but  he  had  none: 
left  except  a  lot  of  little  ones,  some  not  big- 
ger than  bullets,  which  had  been  laid  aside 
for  hog  feed  ;  and  we  bought  them  for  two 
bits  a  pound — cheap.  I  ate  sixty-nine  ofi 
them  for  breakfast  next  morning,  and  then 
wanted  potatoes  worse  than  ever." 

Apropos  of  potatoes  I  think  of  a  little  in- 
cident in  the  mining  days  of  "  the    three; 
M's,  "  Marshall,  Mason,  and  Miller.     Mar-I 
shall  and  Mason  still  live  here,  honored  and 
useful    citizens  ;  the  first  one  now  county 
assessor,  the  other  chairman  of  the  board  ol 
supervisors.      Miller,  who  was  as  inveterati 
a  joker  as  the  original  Joe   Miller  himself,! 
after  reaping  a  goodly  share  of  the  harvest 
of  the   land    went    East   to    enjoy  it,  andj 
where  he  is  now  I  do  not  know.     The  thr< 
worthies  mined  on  West  Weaver  with  ve: 
indifferent  success.      Even  in  the  palmie: 
days  of  the  mines,  there  were  not  wantii 
instances  in  which  Dame  Fortune  seemed 
withhold  her  favors  from  the  deserving, 
bestow  them  on  others  less  worthy.      Oi 
day  the  trio  heard  tbat  the  first  potatoes 
the  season  had  been  brought  to  town  ;  andj 
having  been  on  a  bean  diet  for  a  long  time, 
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it  was  decided  nem.  con.  to  have  a  meal  of 
potatoes.  A  prospecting  tour  in  all  the 
pockets  of  all  hands  resulted  in  fishing  up 
six  bits,  with  which  one  of  the  party  went 
to  town  and  soon  returned  with  its  equiva- 
lent in  potatoes — three  pounds.  The  pota- 
toes were  speedily  washed,  put  into  the  kettle, 
and  hung  from  the  crane  to  boil.  Seated 
rt  either  corner  and  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
:he  three  watched  the  bubbling  water  with 
;rand  anticipation  of  the  feast  in  store.  A 
arge  blue  house  lizard  appeared  on  the 
scene.  He  sat  on  the  end  of  the  cross  stick 
I  "rom  which  the  boiling  kettle  depended, 
ind  after  one  or  two  preparatory  humps, 
evidently  concluded  he  could  make  the  trip 
ind  started  across.  But  the  minute  he 
;truck  the  ascending  steam  of  the  kettle 
lown  he  went  into  it.  Neither  of  the  three 
;aid  a  word  ;  each  felt  himself  incompetent 
^'0  do  justice  to  the  occasion.  Miller  took 
.•  ,.he  kettle  off  and  walked  out  of  the  door, 
I  he  others  following.  He  gave  it  a  kick, 
starting  it  down  the  hill,  and  all  hands  fol- 
owed,  giving  a  kick  in  turn,  until  it  bumped 
igainst  the  stones  of  the  creek  below.  Then 
hey  sadly  returned  to  their  dinner  of  bacon 
md  beans. 
Lathrop,soon  after  his  fortunate  winter.sold 
'  lis  Trinity  property  and  sought  other  fields 

•  )f  enterprise  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
'  state,  where  I  hear  he  has  made  and  lost 

ortunes  as  he  did  here.     Of  the  beautiful 

•  ;arden  spot  which  stood  him  in  such  good 
•tead  that  winter,  scarce  a  vestige  remains. 

Many    interesting    stories  could    be    told 

)f   the    experiences    of    men    during    that 

■  'ear  but    the    scope    of   this  article   is   too 

•  imall  to  permit  it.  I  was  at  a  gathering 
mce  where  a  dozen  or  more  men  were  pres- 

'-  :nt,  each  of  whom  in  turn  had  related  his 
txperience  except  Bill  Keith,  who  was  so 
)usy  stringing  up  an  old  fiddle  that  he  had 
aid  nothing.  The  crowd  having  talked 
tself  out  wanted  to  hear  from  Keith  and 
old  him  so. 

Oh,  I    was  all  right,"  said    Keith,    "I 
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had  plenty  to  eat,  and  made  $250  without 
doing  a  thing." 

"  How  the  d ■  did  you  do  that  ?  " 

"Well,  you  see,  it  was  this  way.  I  bought 
two  hundred  of  flour  in  the  fall  for  two  bits  a 
hundred.  It  raised  to  be  worth  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  pound  on  Indian  Creek,  and  I  ate 
it  all  myself. " 

Lathrop's  ditch  was  about  the  first  large 
ditch  leading  along  the  river.  The  earlier 
miners  had  a  theory  (since  proven  to  be 
false)  that  small  heads  of  water  should  be 
used  in  washing  for  gold,  and  the  first 
ditches  constructed  were  small  affairs.  The 
first  mining  with  the  primitive  rocker  was, 
as  in  other  places,  followed  by  the  torn;  and 
it  is  curious  to  look  upon  some  of  the  old 
records  and  see  the  property  conveyed  by 
the  bills  of  sale  there  preserved.  Yet  even 
with  the  small  heads  of  water  then  in  use, 
so  many  different  claims  were  run  that  not 
enough  came  down  in  the  natural  way  to 
supply  all,  and  the  ditches  were  supple- 
mented by  a  system  of  huge  reservoirs,  which 
retained  the  water  at  night  and  doubled  the 
amount  distributed  by  day.  This  was  not 
effected  without  some  "  kicking  "  upon  the 
part  of  those  working  in  the  natural  chan- 
nels of  the  streams  below  where  the  ditches 
were  taken  out,  who  claimed  with  a  certain 
degree  of  justice  that  they  were  entitled  to 
a  sort  of  riparian  ownership  of  the  waters 
for  mining,  and  enforced  this  argument 
with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pick  and  shovel 
that  sent  the  water  from  its  artificial  to  its 
natural  channels  again.  As  the  anti-ditch- 
ers were  much  greater  in  point  of  numbers 
than  those  who  owned  ditches  and  water 
rights,  the  minority  appealed  for  protection  to 
the  courts:  and  as  anti-ditchers  had,  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  zeal,  destroyed,  or 
rather  injured,  a  ditch  after  the  water  was 
out  of  it,  the  two  chief  offenders  were 
arrested.  Upon  this,  all  the  miners  on 
the  gulch  below,  to  the  number  of  about 
forty-seven,  demanded  to  be  put  in  jail  with 
the  others.     Sheriff  Lowe  obligingly  tried  to 
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comply  with  the  request,  and  opened  the 
doors  of  the  little  log  jail,  whereupon  they 
piled  in,  thick  as  sardines  in  a  box,  some 
waiting  outside  for  whom  there  was  not  even 
standing  room.  Some  sort  of  a  compro- 
mise was  entered  into  by  which  old  rights  of 
location  on  the  stream  were  allowed  water 
to  work  the  locations  out,  but  the  respective 
legal  questions  at  issue  between  the  ditch 
owners  and  their  opponents  were  only  deter- 
mined after  a  long  and  vexatious   litigation. 

This  was  upon  Weaver  Creek,  or  rather 
upon  its  branches.  I  owned  an  interest  in 
a  ditch  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  below, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  reservoirs.  Our 
own  company  and  the  company  owning  a 
ditch  parallel  with  ours  talked  loudly  of  having 
a  legal  tilt  with  the  upper  ditch  owners,  also. 
The  creek  carried  half  a  dozen  or  more 
heads  of  water,  even  in  the  dryest  season. 
By  a  judicious  division  of  this  water,  some 
working  by  night  and  others  by  day,  all  the 
companies  were  enabled  to  put  in  full  time; 
but  when  the  waters  were  reservoired  at 
night  this  happy  arrangement  was  stopped. 
Another  bad  feature  of  the  matter  was  that 
as  all  the  miners  using  water  began  work  at 
about  the  same  time  in  ■  the  morning,  the 
water  did  not  reach  the  head  of  our  ditch 
until  about  nine  o'clock  when  it  came  in  a 
body  with  a  head  big  enough  to  fill  a  dozen 
ditches  like  ours,  but  lasting  only  a  little 
while.  But  we  wisely,  I  now  think,  deter- 
mined to  let  matters  take  their  course. 

Where  ditches  could  not  be  constructed 
to  work  the  river  bars,  large  water  wheels 
were  built,  some  of  which  were  so  large 
that  they  would  raise  water  enough  to  run 
two  sluices  to  a  height  of  forty  feet.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  thirty  large  wheels  of 
this  kind  were  carried  away  by  the  great 
freshet  of  1861,  since  which  time  that 
method  of  obtaining  water  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  Wheels  were  a  very  unsafe  piece 
of  property  even  at  the  best,  and  only  re- 
sorted to  in  the  absence  of  any  other  way. 

Probably  every  place  of  any  note  within 


the    State    has    seen    the    day  when  i 
within  its  bounds  one  or  more  of  what 
then    known  as    "characters,"    but 
language  of  the  present  day  would  be  c 
fied  as   "cranks."     Several  of  this  sj 
of  humanity  have  found  an  abiding 
at    some    time    or   other    in    almost 
one    of  our   permanent   camps,    and  I 
idiosyncrasies  or  peculiarities  form  a  stj 
of  gossip   among  the  old  settlers  untl 
day.     It  would  be  asking  too  much  \ 
readers  were  I  to  attempt  to  describe 
gentry  at  length  or  in  detail,   so  one  d| 
instances  must  suffice. 

Leaving  "  Greasy  John  "  and  "Pi 
out,  I  come  to  one  who  felt  himself  slil 
if  he  did  not  have  a  row  with  soml 
every  day.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
of  his  winning  a  battle,  but  he  keJ 
fighting  all  the  same,  and  the  times! 
Sam  was  without  a  black  eye  or  some  \ 
token  of  a  recent  encounter  on  his 
were  few  and  far  between.  But  s 
time  did  come  at  last,  and  his  friend 
advantage  of  it.  Sam  was  taken 
clothing  store  one  Sunday  and  rigged 
a  suit  of  immaculate  black,  inclu 
stove-pipe  hat  of  the  most  approved  fai 
The  addition  of  a  white  shirt  and  ne< 
to  which  he  had  been  a  stranger  for  ni 
year,  completed  his  costume;  and 
equipped  he  was  taken  to  a  daguerreot) 
and  had  his  portrait  taken;  and  a 
good-looking  picture  he  made,  too. 
alas,  the  morrow  saw  the  patched  up 
between  Sam  and  whisky  broken,  anc 
the  triumph  of  the  whisky  Sam's  desi 
another  row  came,  and  was  duly  gra 
With  a  black  eye  and  otherwise  ba 
countenance,  Sam  was  taken  to  the  d 
reotypist's  again.  As  he  never  bore  n 
he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke,  l 
his  worst,  and  the  two  pictures,  label 
spectively  "Sunday,"  and  "  Blue  1 
day,"  adorned  the  windows  of  thd 
store  for  many  years. 

Sam    was   working  at  one  time  fo» 
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(Cers  and  was  directed  one  day  to  take 
lives  to  be  ground.  Putting  them  in- 
:h  basket  he  started  on  his  mission. 
|ie  road  he  met  three  men,  and  knew 
.  ce  by  their  looks,  that  they  were 
ihnd  verdant  from  the  "  States." 
'  i'ho  are  you  ?  Where  are  you  going  ? 
(  do  you  want  here  ?    Can  you  fight  ? 

1'ou  cut  ?      Here,   take  your  choice,  " 
e  set  the  basket  of  knives  down  before 
tonished  strangers,  who  heard  and  fled, 
I  topping  to    draw  breath     until     they 
:d  the  Brown's  Creek  divide   where, 
lg  a  party  going  toward  the  place  they 
ist  left,  they  sought  to  turn  them  back 
(ling  what  had  happened, 
nining  camp  that  flourished  for  a  time 
ot  a  reputation  for    pure    cussedness 
pay  have  been  equaled  but  never  ex- 
,  was  located  about  twenty  miles  from 
unty  seat.     There  was  nothing  vicious 
S  the  good  people  of  "  Bagdad" — for 
«;y    had    named    their   city — but    the 
a;  of  the  inhabitants  was  exercised  on 
r  available  occasion  to  extract  fun  and 
:ment   from   any    and    every    source. 
3  of  a  feather  are  said  to  flock  together, 
le  city  of  Bagdad  held  more  than  its 
jjrtion    of    practical      jokers,     supple- 
Ad,  if  occasion  required,  by  reinforce- 
m;  from  the  "Algerines  ;  "  who    dwelt 
frthe  opposite  bank  of  the  river.     Gen- 
^  speaking,  their  jokes  were  of  a  harm- 
5  ature,  and  they  could  give  and  take 
J:2qual  zest  and  relish.      Their  pranks 
n  usually  played  upon  each  other,   and 
person  of  the  chance  visitor  was  held 
1,  unless  he  was  thought  to    be  "too 
"  in    which   case    the    genius    of   the 
;  was  set  at  once  to  work  to  "take  him 
"a little.    Craven  Lee,  the  storekeeper, 
ne  of  the  most   inveterate  of  the  lot, 
lough  the  boys  might  have  the  best  of 
•0 D-day,  the  tables  would  be  turned  and 
•1  on  top  of  the  heap  to-morrow.      When 
:  :>ys  led  him  off  one  night  to  rob  a  Chi- 
*  melon  patch,  while  at  the  same  hour 


another  part  of  the  crowd  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  to  rob  his  own,  and  then 
invited  Lee  to  help  eat  his  own  melons  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  stolen  from  McGil- 
livray's  four  miles  above,  Lee  did  not  wince; 
and  the  only  time  he  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
temper  was  when,  having  got  his  packs  all 
ready  for  a  trip  to  Rattlesnake,  twenty 
miles  away,  the  boys  stole  out  two  kegs  of 
gin,  deftly  abstracted  the  contents,  refilled 
the  kegs  with  water  and  got  them  back  in 
place,  leaving  Lee  to  find  out  the  substitu- 
tion at  the  end  of  his  journey. 

I  might  fill  scores  of  pages  with  the  record 
of  pranks  like  the  above,  but  the  samples  I 
have  given  will  suffice  to  show  the  kind  of 
people  who  flocked  to  Bagdad,  and  held 
the  fort  there  through  many  changing  years. 
But  as  the  placer  mines  in  the  vicinity  be- 
came exhausted  the  jokers  sought  for  other 
quarters,  and  to-day  Bagdad,  no  longer  so- 
called,  consists  of  four  or  five  buildings  only. 
Rich  quartz  discoveries  on  the  streams  trib- 
utary to  Trinity  that  flow  by  the  place  may 
bring  to  it  something  of  its  former  prosperity 
if  the  promise  now  given  is  realized,  but  to 
get  together  such  another  set  of  jokers,  is 
something  that  will  not  happen  in  these 
matter-of-fact  times. 

The  memories  of  those  days  are  in  the 
main  pleasing  ones;  yet  to  one  who  has  seen 
the  life  and  bustle  of  thirty  years  ago,  and 
contrasts  it  with  the  steady,  plodding  ways  of 
the  present,  the  contrast  is  not  inspiriting. 
Along  the  course  of  the  river  are  miles  and 
miles  at  a  time  where  one  can  travel  without 
seeing  a  human  face,  unless,  perhaps,  some 
plodding  son  of  Asia  is  found  striving  to  eke 
out  an  existence  by  picking  over  a  place 
that  has  been  picked  and  gouged  a  score 
of  times  before.  The  river  bars,  where  the 
pioneers  delved  and  toiled  throughout  the 
"  fifties,"  are  buried  deep  under  the  wash- 
ings of  higher  places;  the  channel  of  the 
stream,  in  many  places  crowded  over  to  the 
opposite  mountain  from  the  side  on  which  it 
once    ran,    moves   sluggishly   along.      Here 
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and  there,  where  some  clump  of  willows 
shows  the  near  presence  of  living  water, 
piles  of  ragged  rocks  that  once  formed 
(  himneys  lie  tumbled  to  the  ground;  but 
even    these    signs   of  the  abiding    place   of 

S e  pioneer  are  few,  for   your  early  settler 

generally  built  his  log  cabin  on  the  level 
ground  near  his  claim,  and  cabin  and  chim- 
ney have  alike  disappeared  that  the  gold 
might  be  gathered  from  the  bed  rock  below. 
And  their  owners  and  occupants — where  are 
they  ?  Some,  who  were  favored  by  fortune 
while  yet  the  loves  and  associations  of  the 
old  home  had  a  strong  hold  upon  their  hearts, 
returned  to  the  land  cf  their  childhood,  to 
rear  a  home  amid  their  kindred;  others, 
whose  spirit  of  adventure  was  not  yet  satis- 
fied, stayed  on  for  awhile  longer,  then  sought, 
still  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  favored 
State,  to  build  up  a  better  home  for  their  old 
age  than  the  mountain  bound  mining  county 
could  give.  A  few,  whose  numbers  grow 
less  as  the  years  roll  on,  are  still  among  the 
mountains  where  the  best  years  of  their 
youth  and  manhood  were  passed;  and  here 
they  will  remain  until  the  sad  procession 
climbs  the  hill  again  and  again,  and  .as  one 
by  one  they  are  laid  in  the  narrow  resting 
place  that  marks  the  end  of  too  many  a 
weary  journey,  the  ones  whose  thread  of 
life  is  not  yet  severed  will  look  into  the  sad 
faces  of  their  companions  of  former  days, 
and  each  one  will  realize  that  he,  too,  is 
ripe  for  the  sickle.  The  harvest  of  death 
has  gone  relentlessly  on  for  the  thirty-eight 
years  that  have  flown  by  so  swiftly  since  the 
advent  of  Reading  and  his  little  band,  and 
each  year  has  been  marked  with  sorrow  to 
many  hearts. 

It  is  a  common  remark  with  strangers 
who  visit  our  town  for  the  first  time,  that 
there  are  many  graveyards,  each  containing 
many  graves  for  so  small  a  village.  But 
know,  my  innocent  friend,  that  Weaverville 
was  not  always  the  town  of  a  few  hundred 
people  that  it  is  now.  The  cities  of  the  liv- 
ing may  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 


their  people  scatter  and  be  lost  in  the  sea  ol 
humanity  which  peoples  other  and  distant 
places  ;  but  in  the  cities  of  the  dead,  the  in 
habitants  never  grow  less.  Day  by  day, 
month  by  month,  and  year  by  year,  the  list 
of  their  people  grows  longer  ;  the  living  o 
to-day  are  the  dead  of  to-morrow.  There) 
were  more  votes  cast  in  Weaverville  Town-: 
ship  at  the  election  of  1856,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  than  will  be  thrown  in  the 
whole  county  this  year.  Is  it  any  wondei' 
that  our  cemeteries  are  many  and  large  ? 

The  first  cemetery  of  Weaverville  was  lo- 
cated upon  the  ridge  back  of  town  ;  the 
Catholics  used  the  ground  they  still  occupyi 
and  all  others  were  buried  farther  down  to) 
ward  the  point  of  the  hill.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  it  became  manifest  that  the  loca. 
tion  was  unfitted  for  the  purpose.  Above 
the  town  as  it  was,  its  drainage  flowed  parth 
toward  the  heart  of  the  budding  village  ;  it 
area  was  limited  in  extent ;  and  last,  thougl 
perhaps  not  least,  there  was  known  to  be  ;  I 
rich  pay  streak  running  through  the  centn 
of  the  ridge.     A  new  location,  where 

"  Gold  could  not  be  found 

That  sacrilegious  hands  might  not 
Disturb  the  silent  mound" 

was  chosen,  about  1854 1  think,  and  the  deai 

of  the  ridge  were  removed  to  this  new  place 

never  more  to  be  disturbed  until  their  quie 

rest  shall  be  broken  on  that  great  day  whe:, 

the  earth  and  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead 

I  happened  to  come  up  from  my  then  honv 

at  Kanaka  Bar  to  Weaverville  while  the  pre 

cess  of  disinterment  was  going  on, and  strolle 

up  to    the  place.     The  water  of  a  groun- 

sluice  was  turned  on  at  the  time  and  the  foe 

of  the    boxes   was  being  exposed    already 

One  double  grave,    surrounded   by  a  gral; 

ing,  attracted  my  attention   more  than  tb 

others,  and  leaning  over,  I  read  the  inscrip 

tions  painted  on  the  wooden  head  boardf 

One  board  was  for  Dr.  William  B.  Hortor 

the  other  for  Eliza  Vanderberg  ;  underneat1 

the  name  of  the  woman  was  added  :    "  She 

while  defending  her  rights,  July  4,    1852J 

From  inquiries  I  made  I  learned  then  ths 
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Dr.  Horton  at  the  time  of  his  death  owned 
the  American  Hotel;  that  the  woman,  though 
not  his  wife,  was  so  called,  and  conducted 
herself  with  propriety  as  such.  The  hotel 
and  fixtures  had  been  attached  by  San  Fran- 

l  cisco  creditors,  and  closed  by  the  sheriff; 

:  ibut  Horton,  seeing  the  prospect  of  a  rich 
harvest  that  day,   when  many  more  miners 

Ithan  usual  would  be  in  town,  announced 
'that  the  American  would  give  a  grand  dinner. 

;  Jhe  sheriff,  however,  summoned  a  posse  to 

I  orevent  the  threatened  re-occupation  of  the 
iroperty,  and    in  the  melee    that    followed, 

ilHorton    was    shot    by    the    sheriff,  and  the 
.ilvvoman  by  one  of  the  posse.      Years  after  I 

iisaw  the  same  boards  and  paling  in  the  new 

i  .ocation,  but  now  time  has  leveled  the  wood 
.vork  and  obliterated  the.inscription,  so  that 

f  the  location  of  Horton's  grave  can  only  be 

-.  guessed  at. 

I      Numerous  as   the    graves  appear    to   be, 

.  ;he  one-half  of  them  are  not  now  marked; 
the  dust  has  returned  to  its  native  dust  un- 

:  i:il  not  even  the  semblance  of  a  mound  is 
shown;  the  lettering  of  the  old  headboards 
ias  been  washed  away  by  the  storms  of 
hree  decades  of  years;  and  if  "Old  Mor- 
ality '*  has  ever  taken  his  rounds  through  the 
<irk   yards  of  the    Golden    State,    he    has 

j  oassed  ours  by. 

The  dead  of  the  first  years  of  mining 
:ountries  were  generally  men  who  were 
vithout  near  kindred,  their  most  intimate 
rompanions  being  either  the  partners  of 
heir  mining  operations,  or  at  best  the 
riends  that  might  be  in  the  vicinity  who 
*-ere  friends  in  the  old  home  beyond  the 
Rockies — a  tie  much  stronger  than  now, 
•vhen  it  has  been  supplanted  by  the  closer 
ies  of  marriage,   the  immigration  hither  of 

.  heir  own  kindred,  or  the  kind  of  partner- 
;hip  relations,  extending  over  periods  of 
nany  years,  which  have  taken  the  place  of 

•  he  here-to-day,  there-to-morrow  partner- 
ships of  the  earlier  day,  in  which  men  came 
ogether  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  as  the  case 
night    be,    perhaps    worked    out    the   little 


claim  allowed  them  by  the  mining  law  of 
the  district,  and  separated  never  to  see  each 
other  again,  and  often  without  knowing  even 
the  name  of  their  quondam  associates,  ex- 
cept as  they  were  called  Tom,  Dick,  Doc, 
Cap,  Major,  or  some  other  of  the  countless 
appellations  by  which  men  were  distinguish- 
ed from  their  fellows  at  the  time.  No  cost- 
ly casket  inclosed  the  lifeless  clay  that  was 
reverently  lowered  to  its  narrow  bed,  but 
oftentimes  the  boards  of  the  sluice  box,  by 
the  side  of  which  he  had  worked  in  his  life 
time;  and  often  the  highest  ground  of  the 
bar  or  flat  where  his  lot  had  been  cast  be- 
came the  narrow  house  and  last  home  of 
the  pioneer  miner.  The  case  became  differ- 
ent when  wagon  roads  began  to  take  the 
place  of  the  rude  mountain  trails  that  per- 
force sufficed  at  first;  for  then  the  rude 
home-made  coffin  was  prepared,  and  the 
body  was  conveyed  to  some  part  of  the 
"  God's  Acre  "at  the  nearest  town.  Yet  even 
then,  no  shaft  of  enduring  granite  or  polish- 
ed marble  was  reared  to  mark  the  resting 
place;  for  such,  except  of  the  lightest  kind, 
could  not  be  brought  in.  In  their  place,  a 
pine  slab  or  board  with  the  name,  age,  and 
birth  place  of  the  dead  was  erected;  and  of 
these,  few  are  left  that  now  give  any  clue  to 
the  identity  of  those  whose  sleep  they  were 
designed  to  hallow.  The  elements  have  for 
thirty  years  waged  a  pitiless  war  against 
these  memorial  tablets,  and  man  has  done 
little  or  nothing  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
decay. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  in  the  preceding 
pages  to  record  to  some  extent  the  incidents, 
selected  at  random,  of  the  times  and  tha 
men  of  the  times — the  memories  of  which  are 
fading  away  as  one  by  one  the  actors  there- 
in depart — of  a  locality  which  from  its  iso- 
lation retained  for  many  years  longer  than 
its  sister  counties  the  more  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  early  days  of  mining  life.  Vol- 
umes might  be  written,  but  the  above  will 
suffice  to  portray  the  oddities  and  peculiari- 
ties, the  ups  and  the  downs,  the  rude  early 
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life,  and  the  later  refinement  that  gradually 
stole  over  the  community.  Even  to  this 
day,  however,  places  can  be  found  where 
'49  manners  and  mode  of  life  still 
obtain  in  a  modified  form — without  how- 
ever, the  rich  placers  which  the  '49er 
found  awaiting  his  touch.  Of  the  vir- 
tues and  sterling  qualities  of  the  pioneers  of 
Trinity,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say.  Abler 
pens  than  mine  have  portrayed  the  pioneer 
as  he  was  found  in  other  parts  of  the  mines, 
and  wherever  found  he  was  but  a  type  of 
his  class,  whether  it   was    in   Calaveras,  in 


Sierra,  or  in  the  more  northern  region  of 
Siskiyou  and  Trinity.  The  young,  the 
brave,  the  talented  and  energetic  of  every 
clime,  were  drawn  hither  ' '  across  great 
plains  and  mighty  waters,  "  to  share  in  the 
golden  harvest  of  California's  soil.  They 
laid  the  foundation  of  empire  on  the  shores 
of  the  peaceful  Pacific,  and  to-day  a  great 
State,  whose  resources  challenge  the  admir- 
ation of  the  world,  stands  forth  as  the  out- 
come of  their  labors.  Honor  to  the  memory 
of  the  living,  and  peace  to  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  T.  E.  Jones. 


A  CLIMBING  FERN. 

"  How  pretty  !  I  never  saw  it." 

I  stare  a  moment  at  Ruth  ; 

Her  face  is  serene  and  happy, 

She  thinks  she  is  telling  the  truth. 

My  thoughts  fly  backward  to  Jamie  ; 

I  think  I  can  see  him  yet ; 

How  strange  that  I  should  remember  ! 

How  strange  that  Ruth  should  forget  ! 

He  wasn't  my  ardent  lover 

That  I  should  his  cause  defend. 

I  thought  him  only  a  bother, 

For  Ruth  is  my  dearest  friend. 

He  brought  her  that  fern  one  evening, 

The  evening  after  they  met, 

So  long  ago — I  remember. 

It  seems  that  Ruth  can  forget. 

But  since  it  was  not  a  quarrel, 

Or  jealousy  brooded  o'er, 

But  an  early  death  that  parted  ; 

I  wonder  more  and  more. 

'Tis  well  that  the  years  bring  healing 

For  many  a  sore  regret  ; 

But,  either  I  shouldn't  remember, 

Or  Ruth  should  never  forget. 


Anna  S.  Reed. 
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JONAS  LEE. 


Jonas  Lee  was  a  man  whose  life  was 
marked  out,  so  you  could  see  just  how  it 
would  run,  to  the  time  when  the  church- 
bell  would  toll  the  knell  of  his  death,  and 
the  honest  villagers  shake  their  heads,  and 
sigh  to  think  that  "old  Jonas  Lee"  was 
gone.  Not  that  he  was  much  beloved  by 
the  people,  for  he  mingled  but  little  with 
them,  and  held  rather  aloof  from  all  friend- 
ship, even  with  his  neighbors.  But  he  was 
a  landmark  of  a  former  age,  and  as  such 
was  praised  by  the  old,  and  respected,  with 
an  awed  and  reverential  respect,  by  the 
young. 

■  His  life  was  a  remnant  ;  an  odd  piece  of 
a  life.  In  his  youth  he  had  loved  the  vil- 
lage belle.  Himself  of  humbler  birth,  he 
was  considered  lucky  to  win  her  attention  ; 
and  on  her  jilting  him,  as  all  believed  she 
had  done,  the  villagers  shook  their  heads, 
and  called  her  hard  names,  and  unhesita- 
tingly gave  Jonas  their  sympathy.  In  truth, 
she  was  not  to  blame.  The  old  story — 
misunderstanding,  the  fault  of  neither  party, 
coldness,  grief ;  the  course  of  true  love,  for 
true  love  it  was,  never  did  run  smooth,  and 
the  course  of  their  love  came  to  a  sudden 
end  in  that  pleasant  autumn  of  their  first 
year's  courtship  ;  and  Jonas  believed  he  had 
been  jilted,  and  Mary  thought  she  had  been 
neglected,  and  so  they  covered  their  sor- 
row in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way,  and 
all  was  at  an  end  between  them.  Not  long 
after  Mary  was  married.  It  was  her  parents' 
doing,  and  she  acquiesced,  though  her  love 
could  never  be  given  to  her  husband.  He 
was  a  well-to-do  Quaker,  an  honest  man 
enough,  but  one  who  thought  more  of  his 
business  and  his  religion  than  of  his  wife. 
Jonas  accused  himself  bitterly  for  his  folly 
in    believing    that    that    heartless   creature, 


Mary,  ever  loved  him  ;  and  soon  after  he 
left  the  country. 

For  years  he  was  never  heard  of  in  his 
native  village.  At  last  he  came  back.  But 
few  were  left  who  knew  him.  They  were 
men  of  middle-age,  or  even  graybeards, 
but  had  known  him  last  in  early  manhood. 
It  occasioned  a  great  stir  in  the  quiet  and 
uneventful  course  of  things  in  the  village, 
and  many  wild  rumors  respecting  Jonas's 
adventures  and  fortunes  were  circulated. 
It  was  confidently  reported  he  had  sailed 
round  the  world  six  times  during  his 
absence,  and  was  now  the  richest  man  in 
the  country.  With  this  in  view,  sundry 
widows  and  elderly  spinsters  were  observed 
to  set  their  caps  for  him. 

But  Jonas  was  proof  against  their  blan- 
dishments, and  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  differ- 
ent person  from  the  pleasant,  gay  young 
fellow  he  had  once  been.  To  say  truth,  he 
had  never  ceased  to  long  for  Mary,  and 
think  of  her,  with  the  true  pertinacity  of  an 
unsuccessful  lover.  He  made  inquiries 
about  her,  but  she  had  left  the  town  long 
since,  and  none  knew  whether  she  were  liv- 
ing or  dead.  So  Jonas  resigned  himself  to 
fate,  and  set  up  his  household  goods  in  the 
little  stone  cottage  he  had  been  born  in,  so 
many  years  before.  His  sole  household  was 
an  old  servant,  who  attended  to  his  needs 
and  kept  his  tiny  house  in  order,  and  his 
dog,  now  old  and  travel-worn  like  his  master. 

As  to  Jonas's  true  financial  position,  he 
had  gathered  together  a  modest  sum ;  enough 
to  keep  his  old  age  from  want.  For  this  he 
was  looking  about  for  an  investment. 

One  day  there  came  to  the  village  an  in- 
surance agent.  Life  insurance  was  a  nov- 
elty then,  and  the  staid  village  folk  slow- 
to    put  their  trust  in  the  glib-spoken  agent. 
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Jonas,  however,  had  a  reputation  in  the 
village  for  boundless  wealth,  and  to  him  the 
agent  came.  He  spoke  his  most  eloquent 
praise  of  the  novelty;  he  set  forth  in  the 
most  glowing  terms  the  advantages  accruing 
from  the  system  ;  he  explained  with  the 
most  lucid  earnestness  the  details  of  its 
working,  and  showed  Jonas  a  sheet  which 
purported  to  give  the  average  expectation 
of  life  at  different  ages.  Jonas  heard 
him  in  silence.  At  the  end  he  said  he'd 
think  about  it,  and  the  insurance  agent  de- 
parted with  a  calm  conviction  of  an  early 
success.  He  even  boasted  that  he  had 
made  a  convert  of  Jonas,  and  on  the  strength 
of  the  claim  made  other  conquests,  which 
were  gratifying,  but  not  permanently  bene- 
ficial, for  they  did  not  happen  to  bring  any 
money  to  his  purse. 

The  next  day  he  argued  long  with  Jonas 
and  repeated  his  explanations,  adducing 
many  enthusiastic  testimonials  as  to  the 
splendid  character  of  the  system,  the  probity 
of  his  firm,  and  the  astonishing  results  of  a 
policy  taken  in  the  company.  Jonas  heard 
all  this,  and  remained  to  all  outward  appear- 
ances undecided.  But  the  agent  counted 
himself  one  victory  in  that  Jonas  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  have  the  paper  which  set  forth 
the  table  of  average  expectation  of  life.  He 
kept  it  one  night,  and  in  that  time  matured 
a  brilliant  scheme  of  annuity,  of  home- 
make,  as  it  were;  he  determined  to  so  allot 
his  fortune  as  to  last  him  for  the  time  set 
down  as  the  probable  length  of  life  for  a 
person  of  his  age.  Thus  resolved,  he  met 
the  agent  next  morning  with  the  remark  that 
"  He  guessed  he  wouldn't  invest." 

The  agent  was  dumfounded;  he  had 
counted  on  an  easy  victim,  and  it  was  galling 
to  have  to  give  in  after  his  boasts.  He  hung 
about  the  village  for  some  days,  continually 
plying  Jonas  with  new  arguments,  until  his 
bill  at  the  inn  grew  so  large  that  he  was 
forced  to  take  his  departure,  leaving  Jonas 
master  of  the  field, 

Not  long  after  this  the  notary  received  a 


call  from  Jonas,  who  wanted  an  investment. 
He  stipulated  for  something  safe,  and  men- 
tioned five  per  cent  as  his  minimum.  The 
notary  knew  but  little  of  business  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  satisfying  his  new  client; 
but  finally  all  was  arranged.  Jonas  got  his 
investment  and  his  five  per  cent,  and  settled 
down  in  relief  at  finding  himself  so  well 
fixed.  He  was  often  seen  to  study  a  paper 
which  he  carried  about  with  him,  and  whose 
purport  the  gossips  of  the  neighborhood 
were  at  much  pains  to  guess.  But  in  vain : 
Jonas  was  very  reticent  on  all  matters,  and 
on  this  especially,  so  the  popular  curiosity 
was  baffled  for  years. 

The  fact  is  that  there  was  no  great  mys- 
tery about  it,  for  it  was  but  a  mathematical 
calculation  upon  the  basis  of  Jonas's  for- 
tune, and  showed  what  sum  per  annum 
would  exhaust  his  means  in  a  stated  num- 
ber of  years.  There  was  a  small  surplus, 
which  was  marked:  "  Forfuneral  expenses." 
In  short,  the  whole  thing  was  the  scheme  of 
an  annuity,  minus  the  commission  charged 
by  the  banking  companies,  but  with  one 
grave  defect;  it  in  nowise  provided  for  a 
longer  term  of  life  than  that  set  down.  So 
there  was  but  a  sorry  outlook  for  Jonas 
should  he  prove  long-lived. 

Of  this,  however,  he  never  thought,  and 
he  proceeded  to  settle  himself  for  a  life  of 
quiet  ease,  regardless  of  the  village  and  its 
interests,  and  gradually  building  about  him- 
self the  barrier  of  a  reserve,  which  came 
from  his  sorrow,  which  was  impregnable  to 
all  but  a  few,  and  which  effectually  pro- 
tected his  life  from  all  disturbing  influences. 

For  years  his  trim  and  stately  figure  was 
familiar  to  the  village  folk.  Attired  in  buff 
knee-breeches,  with  brown  stockings,  and 
with  great  silver  buckles  on  his  shoes,  his 
coat  of  military  blue  with  brass  buttons,  a 
bell-crowned  white  hat  surmounting  his  per- 
son, and  the  whole  set  off  by  a  gold-headed 
staff,  he  was  the  exponent  of  fashions  long 
obsolete,  and  became  a  more  and  more  ec- 
centric figure  as  the  years  rolled  on.      His 
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habits  were  as  precise  and  as  punctual  as 
the  ticking  of  his  old  hall  clock.  He  rose 
at  five  and  took  an  early  walk,  no  matter 
what  the  weather.  At  seven  he  breakfasted, 
and  spent  the  morning  in  his  house  seated 
by  the  fireside,  or  if  it  were  pleasant  weather, 
in  his  garden,  often  turning  his  hand  to  the 
care  of  the  old-fashioned  flowers  which 
grew  so  luxuriantly  for  the  old  man.  In 
the  afternoon  he  went  to  the  village  inn,  to 
read  the  papers  and  drink  his  ale.  Here 
certain  old  fellows,  who  were  his  most  in- 
timate companions  in  youth,  were  admitted 
to  his  conversation  and  friendship.  A  rare- 
sight  it  must  have  been  to  see  them  over 
their  ale,  often  mellowed  by  liquor,  but  re- 
strained by  the  sobriety  of  Jonas,  who 
rarely  drank  deep,  and  by  a  certain  awe  of 
him,  which  they  shared  with  the  whole  vil- 
lage. Jonas  used  to  seek  his  cottage  at 
dusk,  and  after  tea  his  time  was  spent  in  ru- 
minations by  the  fire,  occasionally  varied 
by  the  perusal  of  sundry  old  volumes,  which 
formed  his  sole  library.  At  ten  precisely 
he  retired,  but  not  until  he  had  brewed  and 
drank  a  glass  of  whiskey  punch.  Of  these 
same  punches  strange  stories  were  told. 
The  favored  few  who  from  time  to  time, 
were  admitted  to  participation  in  them, 
averred  that  they  transcended  all  known 
drinks,  and  were  with  such  consummate 
delicacy  and  skill  concocted,  as  to  fill  the 
favored  taster  with  a  mellowness  superior  to 
the  highest  gratification  over  any  other 
drink,  and  to  be  rivaled  by  no  other  sensa- 
tion. Indeed,  the  state  in  which  his  guests 
came  home  after  these  convivial  bouts  was 
such  as  to  warrant  their  story;  and  the  ex- 
treme eagerness  with  which  they  availed 
themselves  of  further  invitations  served  to 
strengthen  the  belief  in  Jonas's  skill. 

Such  for  many  years  was  Jonas's  life.  He 
was  a  solitary  man,  and  seemed  always  to  be 
in  a  serious,  though  not  melancholy,  frame 
of  mind.  As  the  expiration  of  his  annuity 
approached,  he  evinced  a  greater  energy,  as 
though  the  prospect  of  his  death,  in  which 


he  never  ceased  to  believe,  was  a  pleasure  to 
him.  He  unobtrusively  made  many  prep- 
arations for  it.  After  the  events  which  I  am 
about  to  chronicle,  were  past,  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  purchased  a  coffin  and  had  se- 
lected a  site  for  a  grave.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  in  many  ways  showed  expectation  of  a 
change.  He  arranged  for  the  sale  of  his 
cottage,  and  made  presents  to  his  few  re- 
maining friends  of  such  articles  of  property 
as  he  could  dispense  with,  without  imme- 
diate inconvenience.  All  this  time  he  con- 
tinued to  appear  the  same  robust,  vigorous 
man  as  before,  and  nothing  beyond  the 
whiteness  of  his  locks  denoted  the  approach 
of  old  age. 

Finally  the  end  of  the  year  was  upon  him; 
his  little  fortune  was  all  spent,  save  the  por- 
tion set  apart  for  funeral  expenses,  and  a 
small  sum  which  would  suffice  to  discharge 
his  bills  for  provisions  and  fuel  during  the 
last  few  months.  He  was  rather  surprised 
to  observe  no  diminution  of  his  physical 
powers,  but  even  that  failed  to  shake  his  be- 
lief in  his  approaching  death.  In  his  own 
mind  he  had  settled  that  the  end  of  the  year 
was  to  be  the  end  of  his  life,  and  he  made 
preparations  accordingly.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  year  he  solemnly  invited  two  old 
friends  of  his  to  his  cottage  that  evening  ; 
they  were  no  whit  less  eager  to  come  than 
usual,  and  eight  o'clock  saw  them  all  three 
gathered  in  Jonas's  little  best  room.  His 
guests  were  so  old  as  to  be  almost  childish, 
and  their  gentle  simplicity  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  his  sober  and  thoughtful  de- 
meanor. 

Never  before  did  Jonas  brew  such  punch. 
Never  was  sweeter  sugar,  hotter  water,  more 
highly  flavored  lemons,  or  whisky  of  more 
delicate  aroma  and  genial  strength.  Late 
into  the  night  the  carouse  was  prolonged, 
while  the  old  clock  deliberately  ticked  away 
the  fast  fleeting  hours  of  the  passing  year. 
A  little  before  midnight  the  party  broke  up 
and  Jonas  stood  in  his  doorway  and  watched 
his  two  guests  stagger  away  homeward.     He 
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did  not  himself  go  to  bed  that  night,  but  sat 
down  in  his  great  armchair  before  the  fire. 
His  lips  gently  formed  the  word  "  Mary," 
as  he  did  so,  and  in  his  eyes  was  a  far-off 
look  of  longing,  and  of  peace,  too,  as  he  fell 
asleep.  The  clock  slowly  struck  twelve  and 
the  new  year  was  born. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  beauti- 
ful ;  the  church-bells  were  ringing,  for  it  was 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  people  were  thronging 
to  church  with  pleasant  New  Year  greetings. 
But  the  old  high-backed  pew  where  Jonas 
had  for  so  many  years  worshiped,  was  empty, 
and  the  villagers  missed  his  well-known 
voice,  leading  in  the  responses.  Was  he 
dead  ?  Had  the  new  year  gently  borne  away 
his  life,  and  left  a  corpse  in  the  old  arm- 
chair before  the  embers  of  his  fire  ? 

No,  he  was  not  dead,  and  no  one  was 
more  surprised  than  himself  when  he  woke 
and  found  himself  so  prosaically  alive.  He 
felt  put  out  and  vexed,  as  though  he.had  been 
defrauded  of  his  due.  So  strong  was  this 
feeling  that  he  was  really  unable  to  go  about 
his  ordinary  way  of  life,  and  sat  in  despond- 
ent thought  before  his  fire. 

His  dog  came  whining  to  him  for  break- 
fast, and  he  arose  mechanically  and  fed 
him.  About  noon  came  the  old  woman 
who  attended  to  his  simple  wants  in  the  way  of 
housekeeping.  She  was  much  surprised  to 
find  him  not  at  church,  and  insisted  that  he 
was  ill.  So  he  was  forced  to  drink  some 
herb  tea  and  go  to  bed. 

The  afternoon  and  early  evening  were 
miserably  spent.  He  ruminated  over  the 
peculiar  and  unaccountable  circumstance  of 
his  being  alive,  and  it  was  only  after  long 
thought  that  he  was  able  to  come  to  any  satis- 
factory conclusion  about  it.  He  finally  de- 
cided that  there  was  some  mistake  about  the 
day,  and  that  he  would  certainly  die  that 
night.  Still  he  was  harassed  by  some 
doubt,  and  fell  asleep  with  an  uneasy  fear 
that  another  morning  might  dawn  and  find 
him  alive.  Only  too  real  were  the  grounds 
for  such  fear.     The    next    morning    broke, 


and  Jonas  still  lived. 

He  was  extremely  troubled.  What  if  he 
should  go  on,  so  persistently  refusing  to 
shuffle  off  that  mortal  coil  which  he  so  much 
desired  to  be  freed  of?  Who  would  be  ac- 
countable for  the  actions  of  a  death  so  un- 
punctual  and  deceptive  ?  In  such  thoughts 
he  spent  the  whole  of  that  miserable  day, 
and  though  he  fully  believed  his  end  was 
near,  felt  by  no  means  so  sure  that  it  would 
come  immediately.  At  the  same  time  he 
tacitly  decided  that  it  would  be  deferred  no 
longer  than  a  week.  But  the  week  rolled 
by;  no  signs  of  that  consummation  so  earn- 
estly desired  by  him.  At  last  his  friends, 
alarmed  by  such  continued  absence  of  Jonas 
from  his  accustomed  haunts,  came  in  a  body 
to  visit  him.  To  all  their  inquiries,  how- 
ever, he  returned  no  satisfactory  answer. 
He  felt  a  natural  delicacy  in  broaching  the 
true  subject  of  his  anxiety,  and  so  his  friends 
went  away  unenlightened. 

All  this  time  the  nightly  glass  of  punch 
had  been  missing,  and  Jonas  had  not  even 
provided  the  ingredients  for  it,  considering 
it  useless  to  spend  money  on  them  when  his 
life  was  to  end  so  soon.  Now,  however,  he 
was  forced  to  buy  provisions,  for  his  larder 
was  getting  low.  This  exhausted  the  little 
sum  of  money  left  him,  and  there  was  no 
margin  besides  the  money  set  apart  for 
funeral  expenses.  The  next  fortnight  rolled 
by  in  due  course,  and  Jonas  yet  lived.  But 
his  old  friends  knew  him  no  more.  He 
never  left  his  little  cottage,  and  on  Sundays 
even,  he  did  not    go  so    far  as   to  church. 

Again  his  friends  came  to  see  what  kept 
him  indoors.  He  then  for  the  first  time  un- 
folded a  little  his  thoughts: 

"  You  see,  boys,  I  kind  o'  expected  to 
die  about  this  time,  an'  I  don't  exactly  un- 
derstand it.  It's  time,  ye  know:  I've  ben 
waitin'  for  it  all  this  time,  an'  I  expect  it'll 
come  soon." 

It  was  only  to  his  two  personal  intimates 
that  he  made  this  explanation;  and  to  them 
even,  he  did    not  explain    the    use    he  had 
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made  of  his  fortune.  They  tried  to  en- 
courage him,  as  they  termed  it,  and  assured 
him  he  was  certain  of  twenty  years  more 
of  life.  But  he  shook  his  head  and  said  he 
knew.  So  the  old  fellows  hobbled  off,  after 
vainly  awaiting  an  invitation  to  partake  of 
some  punch,  and  Jonas    was   left    to    wait. 

The  leaden  days  and  weeks  rolled  by,  and 
Jonas  wondered  at  the  delay.  His  funeral 
fund  was  broken,  and  as  each  little  sum  was 
taken,  he  mentally  curtailed  some  fraction 
of  the  ceremony.  "  I  can't  have  so  many 
horses  onto  the  hearse,"  he  premised  as 
he  spent  a  small  sum  on  flour.  "That 
coffin  o' rosewood '11  have  to  go,"  was  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  purchase  of  a 
cord  of  firewood. 

The  winter  had  softened  into  spring  and 
all  Nature  was  joyful  in  the  work  of  reju- 
venation. Jonas's  little  garden  was  sadly  in 
want  of  attention,  but  he  bestowed  none 
upon  it.  Where  was  the  use  of  cultivating 
flowers  and  vegetables  for  a  dead  man  ?  So 
the  mild  lilacs  bloomed  in  sweet  profusion, 
regardless  of  bounds,  and  all  the  sweet  chil- 
dren of  the  spring  made  merry  havoc,  un- 
restrained by  the  pruning  knife  or  spade. 
The  vegetable  garden  nourished  a  family  of 
weeds,  glorying  over  the  unusual  peace 
which  attended  their  growth,  and  all  beto- 
kened neglect  and  indifference. 

Within  the  cottage  was  a  very  serious 
state  of  affairs.  Jonas  had  used  up  the  last 
penny  of  his  money  and  was  almost  out  of 
provisions.  He  thought  with  a  dim  resent- 
ment of  the  strange  and  inexplicable  con- 
duct of  death  in  so  long  delaying.  He 
was  saddened  and  hurt  about  it;  and  to  all 
his  other  cares  the  fear  of  starvation  added 
its  weight.  It  was  indeed  a  sorry  time  for 
him,  and  his  head  hung  low  before  the  old 
fireplace,  as  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  think- 
ing upon  his  fallen  fortunes. 

One  day  there  came  a  crisis.  All  food 
was  gone  ;  not  a  scrap  of  meat  or  crust  of 
bread  in  the  larder.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done.     Jonas  looked  at  his  little  cottage, 


and  the  thought  of  selling  it,  or  a  part  of  the 
simple  furniture,  entered  for  a  moment  his 
brain.  But  he  instantly  resolved  that,  how- 
ever low  he  should  be  brought,  he  would 
never  sell  from  over  his  head  the  roof  that 
had  sheltered  him  so  long,  nor  any  part  of 
those  household  possessions  that  had  been 
familiar  to  him  from  childhood.  Better  to 
leave  the  place  and  go  to  hide  his  shame  far 
from  the  people  who  had  known  and  re- 
spected him  for  so  long  a  time.  And  indeed 
this  idea  took  more  and  more  possession  of 
him  as  he  sat  in  his  garden  that  pleasant 
May  morning,  idly  listening  to  the  hum  of 
bees  and  the  song  of  nesting  birds,  and  sor- 
rowful thoughts  went  trooping  through  his 
brain.  Without  more  ado  he  arose  and 
went  into  his  cottage  and  took  one  last 
look  around.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes 
as  he  came  out  again,  and  his  face  was  pale, 
but  resolute,  as  he  stepped  out  into  the 
road.  One  last  look  back  at  that  dear  old 
garden  and  its  wealth  of  beauty  and  fra- 
grance ;  and  he  turned  away  his  brim- 
ming eyes  and  saw  no  more.  Yet  how  long 
the  picture  remained  on  his  view.  Through 
the  whole  of  that  weary  day  he  saw  with  the 
eye  of  fancy  the  quaint,  homely  cot,  of  gray, 
weather-beaten  stone  ;  the  little  diamond- 
paned  windows  giving  a  welcome  to  the 
way-farer ;  the  bees  humming  about  the 
eaves,  and  the  garden  looking  so  fresh  and 
charming  in  the  spring  morning. 

Jonas  was  meanwhile  slowly  plodding 
along  the  lanes,  regardless  of  all  about  him, 
and  grieving  bitterly  at  being  obliged  in  his 
old  age  to  forsake  the  home  of  his  parents, 
and  take  to  his  heels  like  any  common 
vagrant.  Had  you  seen  him  that  morning, 
you  would  have  been  impressed  by  his  ap- 
pearance. A  meek  and  gentle-looking  old 
man,  who  seemed  mutely  to  lament  with 
his  eyes  the  sad  lot  that  attended  him. 
Ever  and  anon,  he  stopped  to  brush  the 
dust  from  his  shoes  and  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve his  clothing  from  soil.  But  it  was  a 
fruitless  task,  and  he  only  became  the  more 
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tired  and  heated. 

At  last  night  came  on.  Gradually  the 
sun  sank  behind  the  western  hills;  the  birds 
Stopped  their  warbling,  and  the  ceaseless 
hum  of* insects  was  the  only  sound.  Jonas 
lay  down  by  the  roadside  and  tried  to  sleep. 
A  mournful  prayer  wavered  from  his  lips, 
and  soon  he  slumbered.  The  hours  of  the 
night  slowly  crept  away,  and  at  last  the  sun 
began  to  send  before  him  indications  of  the 
dawn. 

Then  Jonas  awoke.  His  joints  were  stiff 
from  the  unwonted  exposure,  and  he  was 
faint  from  hunger,  for  since  the  noon  of  two 
days  before,  no  food  had  passed  his  lips. 
He  tried  to  go  on,  but  after  a  few  hours 
his  tired  limbs  refused  to  perform  their 
office.  He  was  loath  to  present  his  infirm- 
ity to  the  world,  so  he  went  from  the  road 
into  a  piece  of  woods  near  by  and  feebly 
reclined  on  the  springy  turf.  Soon  he  fell 
asleep,  and  the  sun  continued  on  his  course. 

Once  more  evening  came  on.  At  last 
Jonas  awoke,  and  essayed  to  continue  his 
journey,  with  a  desperate  conviction  that 
he  must  get  to  some  village  and  beg  some- 
thing to  eat.  Presently  a  turn  in  the  road 
disclosed  a  little  collection  of  houses, 
nestled  cosily  in  a  grove  of  fruit  trees,  all 
in  full  bloom,  and  filling  the  air  with  the 
sweet  fragrance  of  their  pink  and  white 
flowers.  But  each  house  was  peopled  by  a 
family;  and  laughing  children  looked  out 
with  wonder  at  the  tired  looking  old  man 
who  hobbled  so  painfully  by.  So  he  was 
reluctant  to  ask  charity,  and  passed  slowly 
through  the  little  village,  by  the  church  and 
its  quaint,  simple  graveyard.  And  he  thought 
as  he  looked  at  the  mounds  of  turf  that 
were  sprinkled  so  plentifully,  and  at  the 
white  headstones,  that  but  for  a  great  ne- 
glect he  should  be  now  lying  under  the  sod, 
at  peace  in  the  quiet  of  the  spring  evening. 
So  he  slowly  went  on. 

Presently  he  seemed  to  have  passed 
through  the  village  and  to  have  come  once 
mine  to  the  open  country,  when  he  saw  a 


little  cottage,  almost  hidden  under  the  ivy 
that  climbed  over  its  gray  walls,  and  behind 
the  thick  lilac  bushes  and  blossoming  apple 
and  cherry  trees.  In  front  was  a  little  gar- 
den, which  reminded  Jonas  of  his  own,  now 
so  far  away.  In  the  garden  was  an  old 
woman  who  was  bending  over  some  early 
roses.  She  was  a  hospitable  looking  person, 
although  only  a  part  of  her  face  was  visible, 
and  at  sight  of  her  Jonas  felt  a  recurrence 
of  his  original  motive.  So  he  went  in 
through  the  little  wicker  gate,  and  came 
and  stood  near  her.  But  speech  failed  him, 
so  he  hung  his  head  and  waited. 

The  old  dame  did  not  look  up,  so  gentle 
had  been  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  soft 
ground.  She  still  bent  over  the  rose-bush, 
apparently  examining  its  leaves.  She  had  a 
tender,  anxious  look  in  her  face,  and  a 
certain  peace  and  dignity  attended  her  as 
though  sorrow  had  set  his  mark  upon  her. 
Still  she  did  not  look  up,  and  Jonas  felt 
himself  growing  faint  and  dizzy,  yet  could 
not  summon  up  the  courage  to  speak. 

At  last  she  turned  and  saw,  though  seem- 
ingly without  surprise,  the  stranger  by  her 
side.  As  she  looked  at  his  features,  a 
change  came  over  her  expression,  a  faint 
blush  rose  to  her  cheeks,  and  she  exclaimed 
"  Jonas,  is  that  you  ?" 

But  Jonas  stared  at  her  and  passed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  and  looked  again  ;  still 
he  said  not  a  word,  and  she  hastened  towards 
him,  for  he  looked  so  weak  and  weary.  She 
led  him  gently,  her  eyes  brimming  tears,  to 
the  vine-bo wered  porch,  and  just  as  they 
reached  it  he  sank  down  heavily,  as  though 
in  a  faint.  When  he  came  to  himself  he 
saw  her  tender  eyes  looking  anxiously  into 
his,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  of  content  he  mur- 
mured "Mary!"  For  some  time  neither 
spoke,  and  she  gently  slipped  away  ;  but  re- 
appeared with  a  smoking  bowl  of  por- 
ridge and  a  cup  of  tea.  These  she  set  be- 
fore Jonas,  who  proceeded  to  quickly  devour 
them.  But  his  face  had  a  half-puzzled 
though  peaceful  expression,  and  happiness 
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shone  out  of  his  eyes. 

"  Dear  heart !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  saw 
how  welcome  to  him  was  the  food.  "  How 
thee  must  have  hungered!" 

When  he  had  eaten,  Jonas  took  her  hand 
and  they  sat  sat  quietly  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light, silent  of  words,  but  with  joyful  hearts. 
And  as  Jonas  went  to  bed  in  the  little  spare 
chamber,  he  felt  surprised  to  notice  entire 
absence  of  that  desire  for  death  which  had 
so  haunted  him  before. 

The  next  day  he  told  her  all  the  story  of 
his  fortunes,  from  the  day  of  his  first  leaving 
the  village  in  his  youth,  to  the  sad  departure 
of  a  few  days  before.  As  he  told  her  the 
loss  of  his  possessions,  her  hand  gently  took 
his,  and  she  said  "  Jonas,  I  have  enough  for 
thee  and  me-" 

That  evening  something  very  strange  hap- 
pened ;  as  Jonas  was  about  to  retire,  Mary 
entered  the  room  and  placed  on  the  table  a 
glass,  some  lemons,  a  bottle  containing 
whisky,  some  sugar,  and  a  kettle  of  hot 
water.  So  the  long-missed  punch  was  once 
more  brewed,  and  Jonas  was  happy.  Ashe 
was  finishing  his  glass  he  fell  to  thinking,  and 
the  result  of  his  reflections  was  soon  ex- 
pressed. 

"I  think  he  was  a-lyin',  "  said  he  in  a 
tone  of  profound  conviction. 

"Who,  dear  ?"     questioned  Mary. 

"That  agent,"  said  Jonas,  as  he  started 
for  bed. 

The  next  morning  Jonas  was  thoughtful 
and  preoccupied.      He  seemed  saddened  by 


something.  The  truth  was  he  felt  his  posi- 
tion as  a  dependent  upon  Mary's  bounty, 
and  she  with  a  woman's  perception  noticed 
it.  Nothing  was  said  that  day,  but  the  sky 
seemed  not  so  bright  as  before,  nor  the 
blossoms  so  sweet,  and  Jonas  went  to  bed 
with  a  troubled  heart. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  came  about,  but 
the  next  morning  at  a  little  before  noon  you 
might  have  seen  them  sitting  in,  the  door- 
way, hand  in  hand,  and  a  sweet,  radiant 
happiness  in  their  looks.  The  next  day 
was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  little  knot  of  vil- 
lagers who  went  to  church  were  surprised  to 
see  Mary  leading  into  her  pew  an  old  man, 
who  smiled  upon  her  joyfully,  and  had  no 
eyes  for  aught  besides.  When  the  preacher, 
however,  announced  the  marriage  intentions 
of  Mary  Atherton,  widow,  and  Jonas  Lee, 
bachelor,  their  surprise  knew  no  bounds. 
They  stared  at  Mary,  on  whose  withered 
cheek  was  a  faint  but  beautiful  blush,  and 
they  saw  the  stranger  beaming  upon  her 
with  the  utmost  joy  of  expression.  So  the 
good-natured  villagers,  less  prying  than  is 
usual,  minded  their  own  business,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  Jonas  and  Mary  were  man  and 
wife. 

Far  off  in  the  village  once  their  home, 
the  cottage  abandoned  by  Jonas  on  that 
eventful  morning  was  still  empty,  and  the 
garden  grew  in  undisturbed  luxuriance. 
But  the  owner  was  in  a  distant  town,  at 
peace  and  happy  in  a  new-found  home  and 
in  an  old,  but  long-lost  love. 

P.  L.  Sternberg?! . 


CONTRA  SILENTIUM. 


O   years,   what  bring   you    save  new    toil    and  cares  ? 
O  bring  full  speech  for  thoughts  that  now  are  dumb: 

Lest  silent  still,  Death  find  us  unawares  ! 
And   silent   we  must   watch  the  last  great  Silence  come. 

Elizabeth  C.  Atherton. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  IRRIGATION  PROBLEM. 


In  April  last  the  Supreme  Court  filed  its 
opinion  in  the  famous  case  of  Lux  vs.  Hag- 
gin.  This  cause,  on  account  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  involved,  the  arguments 
of  eminent  counsel  on  both  sides,  who  pre- 
sented their  respective  views  at  great  length 
and  with  the  greatest  skill  and  pertinacity,  de- 
manded from  the  Court  most  careful  consider- 
ation: and  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  read  the  decision  will  see  that  the  Court 
met  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  and 
did  give  to  the  question,  both  as  to  the  law 
and    the  facts,    an  exhaustive  examination. 

Whether  the  majority  of  the  Court  were 
right  or  wrong  in  their  conclusions,  this  fact 
is  true:  that  no  case  ever  before  in  Cali- 
fornia received  such  extended  and  deliber- 
ate consideration  by  the  tribunal  appointed 
to  decide  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  necessities  of 
the  situation  required  from  the  Court  so 
long  an  opinion.  As  recently  printed,  the 
majority  opinion  occupies  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  closely  printed  pages.  On  ac- 
count of  its  length  few  persons  could  read 
it  with  anything  like  care.  Only  one  news- 
paper published  it  in  full,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  that  it  was  printed 
in  pamphlet  form.  Therefore  it  is  not 
strange  that  erroneous  impressions  in  regard 
to  it  should  become  fixed  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  affected  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
wealthy  corporations  and  individuals,  and, 
naturally  enough,  they  hotly  attacked  it  by 
speech  and  through  the  press.  They  de- 
nounced it  as  ruinous  to  the  country  ;  and 
the  people,  not  understanding  the  merits  of 
the  controversy,  supposed  a  great  wrong 
had  been  committed.  They  understood 
that    the    Court    had    announced   a   doc- 


trine which  would  be  the  death  blow  to 
irrigation  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
with  the  necessary  results  of  turning  its  fruit- 
ful vineyards,  orchards,  and  fields  back  to 
their  original  sheep  pastures.  It  was  said 
that  if  the  owner  of  a  few  acres  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  could  insist,  and  the 
Courts  back  him  up  in  his  claim,  that  the 
waters  of  that  stream  should  flow  unvexed 
to  the  sea,  then  the  owner  of  every  garden, 
orchard,  or  field,  who  drew  from  the  stream 
at  a  point  above  the  bank  owner  the  life- 
blood  to  vivify  his  fruit  and  his  vines,  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  this  riparian  proprietor — 
not  only  of  this  one,  but  of  every  other 
one  on  the  whole  course  of  the  stream,  from 
the  place  where  the  water  was  taken  out  to 
its  mouth. 

The  public  were  so  startled  by  the  sup- 
posed effect  of  this  decision,  that  a  roar  of 
indignation  and  disapproval  went  up,  such 
as  was  never  before  heard  in  this  State  re- 
specting the  judgment  of  a  Court.  The 
excitement  was  fanned  by  the  interested  par- 
ties, who  loudly  demanded  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Court,  and  the  appointment  or 
election  of  new  judges  pledged  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  their  ousted  predecessors. 
The  spectacle,  so  rarely  seen  in  the  history 
of  our  institutions,  was  presented  of,  appar- 
ently, a  popular  determination  to  overturn 
an  obnoxious  judgment  of  a  Court,  and  the 
Court  with  it. 

But  when  the  governor  of  the  State,  yield- 
ing to  the  clamor,  and  a  petition  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  legislature,  called  the  extra  session 
for  the  express  purpose  of  reorganizing  the 
Court,  the  Anglo-Saxon  instinct  of  respect 
for  law  and  settled  institutions  began  to  re- 
assert itself.  When  face  to  face  with  such 
a  scheme  of  revolution,  our  people  began  to 
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hesitate.  The  conservative  element  was 
aroused,  and  said  it  would  be  better  by  far 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  our  highest 
judicial  tribunal,  however  wrong,  than  to 
reverse  it  by  such  revolutionary  methods. 
Immediately  it  was  perceived  that  the  major- 
ity of  people  were  with  the  conservatives. 
The  extra  session  came  to  naught,  and  the 
doctrines  of  Lux  vs.  Haggin  remain  the 
law  of  the  land,  with  a  growing  feeling  in 
the  community  that  the  Court  was  right 
after  all. 

I  said  the  extra  session  came  to  nothing. 
That  is  true  so  far  as  accomplishing  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  legislative  solution  of 
the  irrigation  problem  is  concerned.  But 
the  extra  session  is  worth  much  more  to  us 
than  its  cost,  in  this,  that  it  aroused  general 
attention  to  the  problem  and  to  its  exposi- 
tion by  the  Court.  It  is  not  now  possible 
to  carry  through  any  measure  connected  with 
irrigation  without  the  severest  scrutiny  and 
criticism  being  exercised.  Whatever  action 
we  now  take  will  be  the  result  of  full  and 
intelligent  discussion.  If  Lux  vs.  Haggin 
is  reversed,  it  will  not  be  by  violent  revolu- 
tion or  by  a  Court  packed  for  that  purpose. 
For  the  present  it  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  no  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  ar- 
rived at  without  making  that  decision  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  discussion. 

How  will  it  affect  irrigation  ?  What  will 
the  law  as  there  announced  permit  irrigation 
companies  and  individuals  to  do  ? 

But  before  discussing  these  questions,  a 
short  sketch  of  the  facts  out  of  which  the 
inevitable  conflict  between  appropriators  of 
water  and  riparian  proprietors  arose,  is  ne- 
cessary. A  better  understanding  of  the  facts 
will  tend  to  justify  the  action  of  the  Court; 
and  also  show  what  must  be  expected  from 
our  Courts  and  the  United  States  Courts  in 
any  future  litigation. 

The  American  settlers  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, as  did  the  Mexican  settlers  before 
them,  found  the  climate  so  arid  that,  except 
in  favored  localities,  it  was  necessary  to  lead 


the  waters  from  the  streams  to  their  gardens 
and  orchards,  if  they  were  to  obtain  any 
adequate  return  for  their  labors.  They  also 
found  that  the  best  soils  were  along  the 
streams,  where,  the  moisture  being  sufficient 
to  produce  a  vegetable  growth,  the  land  had, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  become  enriched  by 
vegetable  mold  ;  while  the  lands  farther 
back  were  sandy  or  rocky,  and  had  not  ac- 
cumulated a  soil.  Therefore  the  only  lands 
taken  up  were  along  the  water  courses  ; 
first,  because  water  could  easily  be  obtained 
from  the  streams  for  irrigation,  and  second, 
because  the  soil  was  better.  Such  land 
became  very  valuable.  Until  recent  date 
none  other  in  that  country  had  any  value 
whatever,  except  for  sheep  pastures.  All 
settlers  going  into  that  region,  all  persons 
investing  in  land  there,  for  any  purpose  ex- 
cept pasturage,  bought  along  the  streams, 
paying  many  times  more  therefor  than 
lands  further  back  would  have  cost. 

The  same  facts  are  true  of  all  middle  Cal- 
ifornia. The  present  owner  of  a  farm  on  a 
stream  in  the  Coast  valleys  or  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  if  he  were  an  early  settler,  se- 
lected his  farm  because  of  the  contiguity  of 
that  water  course  ;  and  if  he  bought  a  farm 
with  a  creek  running  through  or  along  its 
boundary,  from  an  earlier  settler  or  a  Mexi- 
can grantee,  he  paid  a  largely  increased 
price  on  account  of  that  creek.  If  he  sells 
his  farm  he  can  obtain  a  larger  price  because 
of  the  water  on  it. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  his  land  that  he  should  take 
the  water  out  of  the  creek  for  irrigation,  but 
his  soil  is  made  richer  and  his  farm  more 
valuable  because  of  that  water.  Take  any 
farm  in  California,  no  matter  where,  through 
or  along  which  a  stream  flows,  turn  away  the 
stream,  and  the  value  of  that  farm  is  greatly 
depreciated.  The  owner's  property  is  taken 
from  him.  It  is  useless  to  argue  that  there 
can  be  no  property  in  running  water. 
Whether  you  call  it  property  or  not,  every 
one  must  admit  that  it  enhances,   and  the 
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taking  it  away  depreciates,  the  value  of  the 
land  to  which  it  is  contiguous.  No  process 
of  reasoning  will  satisfy  a  man  that  the  pub- 
lic ought  to  deprive  him  without  compen- 
sation of  the  water  which  induced  him  to  buy 
his  farm,  and  which  gives  it  an  element  of 
value. 

Later  on  in  the  history  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  after  the  lands  along  the  streams 
had  been  taken  up,  it  was  found  that  if 
water  was  led  to  the  sandy  and  arid  plains 
back  from  the  water  courses,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  saturate  them,  they  would  yield 
large  returns  in  fruits  and  cereals.  It  re- 
quires considerable  capital  to  accomplish 
this  result.  It  will  not  pay  unless  large 
bodies  of  land  can  be  acquired,  and  then 
the  nature  of  the  porous,  sandy  soil  is  such 
that  a  great  quantity  of  water  is  necessary 
for  successful  irrigation.  Lands  taken  up 
along  the  streams,  before  the  inauguration  of 
those  extensive  schemes  of  irrigation,  do  not 
need  anything  like  the  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired by  the  lands  farther  back. 

But  there  is  not,  ordinarily,  in  the  streams 
of  Southern  California,  under  the  present 
wasteful  system,  enough  water  to  irrigate  the 
lands  of  the  riparian  proprietors  and  also  all 
the  other  lands  to  which  water,  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  capital,  may  be  conducted. 
Therefore,  the  taking  away  of  such  a  quan- 
tity of  water  from  a  stream  that  not  enough 
was  left  for  the  riparian  proprietor,  was 
bound  to  produce  a  conflict.  Sooner  or 
later  the  interests  of  those  along  the  streams, 
and  of  those  who,  by  leading  water  from  the 
stream,  were  "  making  the  desert  to  blossom 
as  the  rose,"  would  inevitably  clash.  When 
the  conflict  should  come,  of  course  the  ripa- 
rianist  would  insist  on  his  right  to  have  the 
water  flow  in  its  accustomed  channel  whether 
he  used  it  or  not,  and  the  water  appropri- 
ator  would  say:  "  My  lands  are  a  desert  with- 
out water  ;  irrigation  is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  Southern  California  ;  you  did  not  use  the 
water  in  the  stream  for  irrigation,  and  I  took 


it,    as   the  first  appropriator,  and  ought  to 
have  it." 

Of  course  in  a  civilized  country  such  a 
contest  must  get  into  the  Courts.  Society 
is  impossible  without  some  tribunal  to  which 
must  be  referred  the  adjudication  of  con- 
flicting property  interests. 

It  was  not  until  such  vast  schemes  of  irri- 
gation as  have  been  recently  started  in  our 
State,  that  a  square,  straight-out  issue  be- 
tween the  opposing  parties  could  be  precip- 
itated. In  the  case  of  Lux  vs.  Haggin,  the 
side  of  the  appropriators  was  fairly  repre- 
sented, because  the  defendant  appropriated 
the  waters  of  Kern  River  before  the  plaintiffs 
used  the  water  for  any  practical  purpose  ex- 
cept to  water  their  stock,  though  of  course 
their  land  was  rendered  less  rich  and  less 
valuable  by  turning  the  water  off.  The  de- 
fendant also  took  substantially  all  the  waters 
of  the  river  entirely  away  from  its  course  to 
irrigate  porous,  sandy  soil,  largely  taken  up 
under  the  "  Desert  Land  Act."  By  doing 
so  defendant  was  making  valuable  farms, 
and  opening  up  for  cultivation,  and  ultimate 
sale  to  settlers,  a  large  tract  of  country  which 
would  without  the  water  being  brought  to 
it  remain  a  desert.  The  benefit  to  the 
State  of  converting  arid  plains  into  a  rich 
farming  district  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
But  Miller  &  Lux,  owning  lands  that  were 
watered  by  Kern  River,  naturally  objected  to 
a  main  element  in  the  value  of  their  prop- 
erty being  taken  away  in  order  to  create  this 
farming  communnity. 

When  the  suit  which  they  brought  reached 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  tribunal  was  com- 
pelled to  apply  such  settled  rules  of  law  to 
the  solution  of  the  question  as  have  been 
prescribed  by  the  legislature  and  their  pred- 
ecessors. The  oath  of  the  judges  required 
this  of  them.  Before  judges  are  denounced, 
it  should  be  made  to  appear  that  they 
have  not  performed  their  sworn  duty  by 
deciding  the  law  as  they  find  it.  They 
do  not  make  the    law  ;    they  should    only 
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require  litigants  to  conform  to  it. 

The  Court  decided  that  the  common  law 
of  England,  as  applied  to  flowing  waters  in 
unnavigable  streams,  had,  by  express  pro- 
vision of  the  legislature,  and  the  prior  de- 
cisions of  the  Court,  been  adopted  in  this 
State. 

The  principal  outcry  against  the  Court 
was  on  account  of  this  part  of  the  decision. 
It  was  urged  that  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land applied  only  so  far  as  it  was  suitable  to 
our  condition,  and  that  as  irrigation  was 
necessary  in  Southern  California,  the  com- 
mon law  of  flowing  waters  was  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  our  needs. 

But  these  objectors  forgot  to  consider 
whether  the  common  law  was  not  the  very 
thing  required  by  the  wants  of  the  people  in 
all  Middle  and  Northern  California.  The 
Court,  in  rendering  its  decision,  did  not 
forget  that  what  it  announced  as  law 
must  apply  to  the  whole  State — to  Sonoma 
County  as  well  as  Fresno. 

Perhaps  if  there  had  been  no  provision  of 
statute  and  no  prior  decision  binding  upon 
the  Court,  the  Court  might  then  have  con- 
sidered :  What  rule  shall  we  announce  as 
applicable  to  the  whole  State  ?  What  prin- 
ciple can  we  apply  to  this  case  which  will 
best  subserve  the  interests  of  all,  whether 
North  or  South  ?  But  if  the  Court  had  pos- 
sessed the  right  to  do  this,  would  not  the 
rule  claimed  by  the  appropriators  be  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  needs  of  the  greater  part 
of  California  ?  The  Court  could  not  estab- 
lish a  rule  which  should  apply  only  to  Kern 
and  Tulare  Counties  and  not  to  the  rest  of 
the  State. 

But  irrespective  of  the  principle  of  the 
common  law  that  required  the  Court  to 
decide  as  it  did,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  of  the  State,  would 
have  protected  Miller  &  Lux,  or  any  other 
bank  owner,  against  any  power  attempting 
to  turn  off  the  water  to  the  damage  of  their 
land. 

It  is  an  elementary  principle  of  constitu- 


tional law,  common  to  both  the  State  and 
the  national  constitutions,  that  one  man's 
property  shall  not  be  taken  or  damaged  for 
the  benefit  of  another,  and  that  even  in  case 
of  public  necessity,  property  shall  not  be 
taken  or  damaged  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  without  compensation.  It  ought  not 
to  require  argument  to  show  that  turning 
the  water  of  a  running  stream  away  from  a 
man's  land  damages  his  land. 

By  a  grant  of  land  from  the  United  States 
the  waters  flowing  over  it  are  included.  The 
right  to  the  flow  of  the  stream  goes  with  the 
land  the  same  as  the  trees  or  buildings.  If  his 
land  only  borders  on  the  stream  he  still  has  a 
right  to  the  water;  for  Sec.  2476  of  U.  S. 
Revised  Statutes  expressly  provides  that  "  in 
all  cases  where  the  opposite  banks  of  any 
stream  not  navigable  belong  to  different  per- 
sons, the  stream  and  the  bed  •  thereof  shall 
become  common  to  both." 

This  section  must,  no  doubt,  be  taken  to 
apply  only  to  persons  who  derive  title  from 
the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions to  which  I  shall  hereafter  refer.  But 
it  will  be  observed  that  in  addition  to 
the  rights  which  the  grantee  of  the 
United  States  possesses  to  water  flowing 
over  his  land,  he  is  also  given,  in  common 
with  his  opposite  neighbor,  the  stream  and 
the  bed  thereof  of  the  creek  which  flows 
past  his  land. 

Would  not  any  law  that  impaired  these 
rights  be  promptly  set  aside  by  the  United 
States  Courts  ? 

In  deciding  the  case  of  Lux  vs  Haggin, 
the  Court  did  as  it  was  obliged  to  do.  It 
respected  rights  already  vested  and  followed 
the  common  law.  And  it  laid  down  certain 
principles  which  apply  to  every  part  of  the 
State  alike. 

The  pivot  upon  which  all  else  turned  is 
expressed  in  the  declaration  that  "the  right 
of  the  riparian  proprietor  to  the  flow  of  the 
stream  is  inseparably  annexed  to  the  soil, 
and  passes  with  it,  not  as  an  easement  or 
appurtenance,  but  as  part  and  parcel  of  it. 
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Use  of  the  water  does  not  create  the  right, 
and  disuse  cannot  destroy  it." 

All  other  principles  of  general  interest 
announced  were  based  on  the  foregoing  and 
were,  in  the  main,  limitations  upon  the  abso- 
lute right  of  the  riparian  proprietor  to  the 
full  flow  of  the  water  in  the  stream. 

These  limitations  can  be  separately  stated. 

i.  The  announcement  of  the  principle 
that  "  use  of  the  water  does  not  create  the 
right,  and  disuse  cannot  destroy  it,"  pro- 
duced wide-spread  alarm  among  canal  own- 
ers. The  impression  seemed  general  among 
what  lawyers  call  "laymen,"  that  under  this 
decision  any  riparian  proprietor  could  at  any 
time,  no  matter  how  long  subsequent  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  water,  enjoin  its  diver- 
sion. 

This  impression  seems  still  to  be  quite 
general  and  is  made  a  ground  of  attack  up- 
on the  Court.  But  such  is  not  the  decision. 
The  riparian  proprietor  can  get  no  relief 
from  the  Courts  unless  he  applies  for  it  with- 
in five  years  from  the  actual  diversion  of  the 
water. 

If  A  for  any  length  of  time,  no  matter  how 
long,  owns  land  on  the  banks  of  a  stream, 
and  makes  no  use  of  the  water,  his  disuse 
does  not  forfeit  or  waive  his  right  to  it,  and 
if  B  undertakes  to  divert  it,  A  can  prevent 
him  from  doing  so.  That  is  what  the  Court 
decides.  But  if  the  riparian  owner  takes 
no  steps  to  assert  his  rights  until  the  appro- 
priator  has  actually  diverted  the  water  into 
his  ditch  for  the  period  of  five  years,  then 
the  appropriator  h^s  acquired  a  right  to  the 
flow  of  the  water  by  prescription,  which  the 
Courts  will  enforce. 

In  other  words,  the  bank  owner  is  also  the 
owner  of  the  water  whether  he  uses  it  or 
not,  and  one  taking  it  away  is  a  trespasser. 
But  what  was  originally  a  trespass  ripens 
into  a  perfect  right,  unless  the  original  owner 
within  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Statute 
of  Limitations  invokes  the  protection  of  the 
law. 

Therefore,    the  decision   does  not  affect 


those  cases  where  the  water  has  been 
diverted  for  more  than  five  years  before  suit 
brought  to  prevent  the  diversion. 

This  limitation  of  the  bank  owner's  rights 
releases  the  large  majority,  in  all  probability, 
of  irrigating  canals  in  Southern  California 
from  the  operation  of  the  law*  of  riparian 
ownership. 

2.  By  Act  of  Congress,  all  patents  to 
land  issued  by  the  United  States  must  ex- 
pressly provide  that  the  grantee  takes  his 
land  "  subject  to  any  vested  and  accrued 
water  rights,  or  rights  to  ditches  and  reser- 
voirs used  in  connection  with  such  water 
rights  as  may  have  been  acquired  under  or 
recognized  by  the  preceding  section." 
(Revised  Statutes,  Sec.  2340).  The  pre- 
ceding section  referred  to  declares  that 
whenever  by  priority  of  possession,  rights  to 
the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  or  other  purposes,  have 
vested  and  accrued,  and  the  same  are 
recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  local 
customs  and  the  Courts,  the  possessors  and 
owners  shall  be  protected  in  their  rights, 
and  the  right  of  way  for  ditches  and  canals 
is  confirmed  to  them.  This  provision  of 
the  statute  makes  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  a  grant  of  land  from  the  United  States 
carries  the  right  to  the  flow  of  water  over  it, 
in  favor  of  one  who  has  diverted  the  flow 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  conveyance  from 
the  United  States. 

Under  this  statute,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Courts,  any  one  may  divert  the  unap- 
propriated water  from  a  stream,  if  the  point 
of  diversion  is  on  the  public  land,  or  on  the 
appropriator's  land,  and  no  one  who  subse- 
quently acquires  from  the  United  States 
land  along  the  stream  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain. 

The  right  of  objecting  to  the  diversion  is 
limited,  so  far  as  bank  owners  claiming 
title  under  the  United  States  are  concerned, 
to  those  cases  where  the  United  States  con- 
veyed the  land  prior  to  the  diversion. 

The  State  of  California  derives  its  title  to 
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all  lands  except  tide-lands  from  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  State  as  a 
riparian  owner  takes  its  title  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  in  favor  of  vested  water 
rights  that  an  individual  is  bound  by. 

All  the  so-called  swamp  land  within 
the  borders  of  the  State  belong  to  it  by  vir- 
tue of  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  Sep- 
tember 28,  1850.  By  this  statute  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  was  directed  to  cause 
the  swamp  land  in  the  several  States  to  be 
segregated  from  the  upland  and  to  deliver  a 
list  of  such  land  so  segregated  to  the 
State  authorities.  When  that  is  done  the 
title  of  the  State  relates  back  to  the  date  of 
the  Act  of  Congress,  and  the  State  is 
treated  in  law  as  the  owner  of  the  land 
since  September  28,  1850.  Consequently 
so  far  as  the  swamp  lands  are  concerned, 
(and  they  include  a  vast  body  of  the  best 
lands  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley),  the  title 
passed  from  the  United  States  before  any 
irrigating  ditches  were  constructed,  and 
therefore  the  State,  as  riparian  proprietor, 
may  legitimately  prevent  the  diversion  of 
the  water. 

As  to  the  school  lands,  lieu  lands,  Uni- 
versity lands  and  other  lands  owned  by  the 
State,  the  same  thing  is  quite  generally  true, 
viz. :  that  the  State  acquired  its  title  before 
the  rights  of  any  appropriators  of  water  be- 
came vested. 

But  the  State  in  prescribing  a  system  by 
which  the  waters  of  flowing  streams  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation 
has  surrendered,  by  implication,  its  right  of 
objecting,  as  a  riparian  proprietor,  to  the 
diversion  of  such  waters.  Therefore,  it 
has  been  decided  that  the  same  rule  applies 
to  State  lands,  as  by  express  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Congress  applies  to  United  States 
lands;  viz. :  that  the  grantee  from  the  State 
takes  the  title  to  the  land  subject  to  all 
rights  to  divert  water  that  were  in  existence 
at  the  date  when  the  title,  whether  legal  or 
equitable,  passed  from  the  State  to  him. 

'The  Court  in  Lux  vs.   Haggin  held  that 


though  the  settler,  or  purchaser,  had  not 
actually  obtained  from  the  State  a  patent  to 
the  land,  yet  if  he  had  taken  such  steps  as 
entitled  him  to  the  possession,  and  also  upon 
making  full  payment  to  a  patent,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  diversion,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  protection. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  purchasers  of 
land  from  the  United  States.  The  bona 
fide  pre-emptioner  or  homesteader,  settling 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  may  enjoin  any 
subsequent  diversion  of  the  water. 

The  Courts  will  undoubtedly  decide, 
when  the  question  arises,  that  where  the 
appropriator  files  his  notice  of  appropriation, 
and  then  within  reasonable  time  prosecutes 
to  completion  his  ditch  or  canal,  and  then 
takes  the  water  out,  that  he  is  prior  in 
right  to  the  settler  who  did  not  file  his  de- 
claratory statement,  or  his  application  to 
purchase,  until  after  the  notice  of  appropri- 
ation was  filed,  though  he  prosecuted  mat- 
ters with  such  diligence  that  he  obtained 
his  patent  before  the  appropriator  had  ac- 
tually turned  the  water  into  his  ditch. 

The  United  States  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia having  both  therefore  surrendered  their 
rights  as  bank  owners  in  favor  of  the  appro- 
priators of  the  flowing  waters  of  the  stream, 
and  their  grantees  being  bound  by  such  sur- 
render, the  practical  operation  of  what  is 
claimed  to  be  the  harsh  rule  laid  down  in 
Lux  vs.  Haggin  is  still  further  abbreviated. 

3.  The  third,  and  probably  the  most 
important  of  all  the  limitations,  is  the  right 
of  every  bank  owner  to  a  reasonable  use  of 
the  water  for  irrigation,  though  thereby  the 
water  is  taken  permanently  from  the  stream. 
The  right  of  the  riparian  proprietor  to  in- 
sist that  the  waters  of  the  stream  shall 
"flow  un vexed  to  the  sea"  is  only  applied 
to  wrong-doers,  and  has  no  application  to 
other  riparian  owners  on  the  same  stream. 

Under  the  common  law  of  England  and  of 
all  the  older  States  of  the  Union,  the  ripa- 
rian proprietor  could  use  the  water  of  a 
stream  for  running  his  mill,  or  for  any  other 
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useful  purpose,  provided  he  returned  it  to 
the  stream  undiminished  in  quantity  and 
unimpaired  as  to  quality.  By  so  doing  his 
use  did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
bank  owners  below  him.  But  there  was  an 
exception  to  this  obligation  to  return  the 
water  to  the  stream  after  use,  which  was, 
that  the  upper  riparian  owner  had  a  right  to 
take  out  of  the  stream  enough  water  for 
domestic  purposes  and  to  water  his  cattle, 
though  he  should  thereby  use  up  all  the 
water  in  the  stream. 

In  Lux  vs.  Haggin  the  Court  devotes 
considerable  space  to  arguing  that  at  the  com- 
mon law  the  riparian  proprietor  could  also 
take  out  water  for  irrigation,  though  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  such  water  could 
not  be  returned  to  the  stream  for  a  like  use 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  below  him.  In 
other  words,  that  the  use  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion is  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  use  for 
domestic  purposes  and  for  watering  stock. 

Whether  the  Court  succeeds  in  its  attempt 
does  not  matter,  for  it  decides  the  question 
for  this  State,  whether  it  was  a  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England  or  not.  It  is  now 
part  of  the  common  law  of  California  that 
all  persons  owning  land  along  a  water  course, 
are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  use  of  the  water 
for  irrigation,  though  thereby  the  water  is 
taken  permanently  from  the  stream.  All 
the  land  owners  are  put  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing. Each  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  use 
of  the  water  for  irrigation. 

The  practical  effect  of  applying  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  streams  of  California  will  be 
that  all  the  land  in  the  smaller  valleys  will 
be  entitled  to  a  proportionate  amount  of 
the  water  of  the  stream  that  flows  through 
the  valley. 

Difficult  questions  regarding  the  practical 
application  of  the  principle  may  arise,  and 
probably  will  arise.  No  solution  of  the  ir- 
rigation problem  is  possible  in  this  State 
that  shall  not  encounter  difficulties  of  de- 
tail. In  rase  there  is  not  enough  water  in 
the  stream  to  irrigate  all  the  land  of  the  val- 


ley, what  shall  be  done  as  to  two  proprie- 
tors, one  of  whom  has  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  running  lengthwise  along  the  stream, 
and  the  other  a  narrow  strip  running  back 
from  the  stream  ?  Suppose  each  has  one 
hundred  acres,  but  one  has  a  frontage  of 
half  a  mile  on  the  stream,  and  the  other  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Shall  the  supply  be 
apportioned  to  the  number  of  acres,  or  to 
the  frontage  on  the  stream  ?  Suppose  it  is 
attempted  to  condemn  and  pay  for  the  ripa- 
rian rights  of  both  to  obtain  water  to  irrigate 
lands  away  from  the  stream,  how  shall  the 
damages  be  apportioned?  Again,  the  soil 
of  one  man's  land  may  be  such  as  to  re- 
quire very  little  water,  the  soil  along  side  of 
it  so  porous  and  sandy  as  to  require  a  great 
deal.  The  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
reasonable  use  is  certain  to  be  difficult  in 
some  cases. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  trial 
Court,  or  the  jury,  to  whom  it  will 
be  left  to  decide  what  is  a  reasonable 
use  of  the  water  on  the  part  of  A 
and  on  the  part  of  B,  will  fail  to  do  substan- 
tial justice  to  both.  It  has  been  urged  that 
the  term  "reasonable  use"  is  so  indefinite 
that  the  determination  of  the  respective 
rights  of  bank-owners  will  involve  endless 
litigation.  Therefore,  it  is  said,  the  legisla- 
ture should  adopt  fixed  and  definite  rules  for 
ascertaining  the  rights  of  interested  parties. 
This  may  seem  plausible  in  theory,  but  in 
practice  it  has  always  been  found  that  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  pre- 
scribe fixed  rules  for  cases  where  the  substan- 
tial facts  vary,  leads  to  disaster.  A  few  very 
general  rules  fixing  the  relative  rights  of 
bank  owners  might  possibly  be  prescribed 
with  advantage  ;  but  unless  they  are  of  the 
most  general  kind,  it  will  be  found  that  what 
would  be  suitable  for  a  particular  water- 
course in  Tehama  County  may  be  detri- 
mental to  the  majority  of  the  bank  owners  of 
a  neighboring  stream,  and  totally  inapplica- 
ble in  San  Diego  County.  If  the  equal  right  of  I 
every  riparian  proprietor  along  a  stream  to  a 
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reasonable  use  of  the  water  is  firmly  fixed, 
then  it  will  be  better  to  leave  it  to  the  par- 
ties themselves,  or  if  they  cannot  agree,  to 
the  judges  and  juries  of  the  vicinity  to  say 
just  what  that  reasonable  use  is.  They  can 
take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances 
of  soil,  supply  of  water,  degrees  of  necessity 
for  irrigation,  and  all  other  facts  which  will 
tend  to  establish  a  just  use  of  the  water. 
Such  a  method  of  procedure  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent litigation,  rather  than  to  encourage  it. 
It  has  always  been  the  glory  of  the  common 
law  that  within  certain  fixed  and  defined 
limits,  applicable  to  all  alike,  it  has  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  situation. 

In  all  cases,  if  the  owners  cannot  agree 
among  themselves,  the  Courts  will  have  to 
determine  what  is  a  reasonable  use,  taking 
into  consideration  the  quantify  of  water  in 
the  stream,  the  acreage  proposed  to  be  irri- 
gated, the  frontage  on  the  stream,  the  char- 
acter of  the' soil,  and  all  other  questions  ap- 
plicable to  the  facts  of  the  particular  case 
before  it. 

In  Italy  where  all  the  owners  of  land  in 
the  water-shed  of  a  stream  are  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  use  of  the  water  upon  certain 
payments  to  the  government,  there  has  not 
been  any  serious  practical  difficulty.  By 
the  rule  laid  down  by  our  Courts,  the  right 
to  water  is  limited  to  a  somewhat  smaller 
number  than  in  Italy,  and  we  ought  to  solve 
the  difficulties  without  expensive  litigation. 

Notwithstanding  the  complications  that 
may  arise  in  determining  the  rights  of  the 
respective  bank  owners  of  a  particular 
stream,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one  that  the  rules'  laid  down  in  Lux  vs. 
Haggin,  will  work  substantial  justice  in 
all  the  valleys  of  this  State  where  the 
bank  owners'  lands  include  all  the  irrigable 
land  in  the  valley.  No  other  system  could 
be  devised  that  would  not,  in  practical  ef- 
fect, permit  the  taking  away  from  one  man  of 
his  property  for  the  benefit  of  another  man. 
No  other  system  would  put  all    upon    the 


same  footing  and  give  all  an  equal  right  to 
the  water. 

The  principle  contended  for  by  theappro- 
priators  would  enable  the  first  appropria- 
tor  to  divert  all  the  water  from  the  stream 
and  give  it  to  him  in  absolute  ownership. 
What  then  would  be  the  position  of  the  un- 
fortunate land  holder?  Not  only  would  a 
principal  element  of  value  of  his  land  be  taken 
away  from  him,  when  the  water  should  be 
permitted  no  longer  to  flow  over  his  farm, 
but  if  irrigation  of  his  land  is  necessary  to 
produce  a  crop,  he  would  be  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  man  who  had  taken  the 
water  away.  Men's  minds  must  be  sadly 
warped  by  self  interest  not  to  see  the  in- 
justice of  any  rule  of  law  which  would  per- 
mit such  a  proceeding.  If  the  law  was  as 
contended  for  by  the  appropriators,  it  would 
permit  both  robbery  and  oppression. 

Taking  the  limitations  on  the  rule  of 
riparian  rights  as  above  set  out  in  their  in- 
verse order,  we  find  that,  practically,  it  is 
only  in  the  larger  valleys,  where  there  are 
irrigable  lands  far  away  from  the  stream, 
that  the  rule  is  not  clearly  and  plainly  the 
most  equitable  which  could  be  applied ; 
that  even  in  the  large  valleys,  like  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  and  possibly  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Valley,  it  is  only  those 
bank  owners  whose  lands  were  acquired 
.  from  the  State  or  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  appropriation,  who  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain; and  lastly,  that  where  the  water  has 
been  turned  into  the  ditch  or  canal  for  a 
period  of  five  years  before  suit  brought  to 
enjoin  the  diversion,  the  appropriator  has 
acquired  a  right  by  prescription. 

I  venture  to  say  the  cases  are  not  many 
where  some  of  these  limitations  do  not  ap- 
ply. But  in  those  cases,  and  where,  in 
future,  it  is  desired  to  lead  water  away  from 
the  stream  to  irrigate  non-riparian  lands,  the 
law  of  eminent  domain  has  been  stretched 
by  the  legislature  and  the  courts  so  as  to 
include  within  its  scope  the  condemnation 
of  water  for  the  use  of  farming  communities. 
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What  appropriators  have  contended  for, 
and  are  now  contending  for,  is  that  they 
be  allowed  to  take  the  water  away  with- 
out paying  damages  to  the  bank  owner  for 
the  injury  done  to  his  property.  So  far 
they  have  repudiated  the  privilege  given 
them  of  proceeding  under  the  law  of  emi- 
nent domain,  because  by  that  law  the  bank 
owner  must  be  compensated  for  the  damages 
which  the  evidence  shows  he  suffers  from 
the  diversion. 

Upon  what  principle  my  property  may 
be  taken  without  compensation  in  order 
that  my  neighbors  may  be  benefited  is  not 
clear,  except  upon  the  theory  that  might 
makes  right.  Railways  are  of  great  benefit 
to  communities,  but  it  has  never  been  sup- 
posed for  that  reason  that  a  right  of  way 
through  a  man's  farm  should  be  taken  from 
him  unless  he  is  paid  for  it.  No  more 
should  the  water  that  runs  over  his  land, 
enriching,  beautifying,  and  giving  him  the 
means  of  irrigating  it,  be  taken  from  him 
without  paying  him  such  damages  as  he 
actually  suffers.  If  he  does  not  use  the 
water — if  his  land  does  not  need  irrigation, 
or  if  it  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  irri- 
gated, of  course  the  water  is  of  so  little  value 
to  him  that  the  damage  he  suffers  from  the 
diversion  is  very  small,  perhaps  none  at  all. 
But  if  he  is  injured  materially  he  should  be 
paid  for  it.  Government  among  men  is 
only  possible  when  the  rights  of  the  minori- 
ty are  respected.  If  a  man  claims  that  his 
property  is  injured  by  the  water's  being  di- 
verted from  it,  why  should  he  be  in  a  worse 
position  than  the  man  who  claims  that  he  is 
injured  by  a  railway's  being  run  through  his 
land  ?  Should  they  not  both  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing,  and  a  tribunal  es- 
tablished to  decide,  first,  whether  any  dam- 
age has  actually  been  committed,  and  then, 
if  there  is  actually  any  damage,  the  amount 
of  it  ?  The  legislature  has  provided  the 
same  method  practically  in  both  cases,  and 
the  courts  have  decided  its  validity.  To 
have  done  otherwise,  aud  at  the  demand  of 


the  appropriators  to  have  turned  over  to 
them  the  waters  of  the  State  without  com- 
pelling them  to  compensate  the  property 
owners  injured,  would  have  legalized  a  most 
atrocious  robbery.  The  danger  of  this  being 
done  has  probably  been  averted,  though  at 
one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  demand  for 
just  such  reckless  confiscation  was  uni- 
versal . 

Appropriators  strenuously  object  to  being 
compelled  to  condemn  the  water,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  involved  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  high  rate  of  damages  that 
they  say  will  be  assessed.  That  the  pro- 
ceedings to  condemn  my  property  will  be 
expensive  is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  why 
it  should  be  taken  from  me  without  any 
compensation.  The  fact  that  juries  may 
sometimes  assess  the  damages  too  high  is 
not  sufficient  to  justify  the  taking  without 
assessing  or  paying  damages  at  all.  Appro- 
priators of  water  should  not  expect  special 
rules  to  be  made  for  them,  different  from 
those  applicable  to  others  desiring  to  ac- 
quire private  property  for  a  public  use.  If 
there  is  any  defect  in  the  machinery  pro- 
vided for  the  condemnation  of  waters,  of 
course  it  can  be  remedied  as  experience 
points  it  out.  But  it  is  now  settled,  let  us 
hope,  that  the  irrigation  problem  for  lands 
away  from  the  streams  must,  when  other 
processes  fail,  be  solved  by  taking  the  water 
and  paying  those  persons  who  are  deprived 
of  its  use  the  damages  which  they  actually 
suffer. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it 
may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  an  evil  now 
threatening  farmers  in  Fresno  and  Tulare 
Counties.  There  canal  owners  have  had 
everything  their  own  way,  practically,  and 
have  turned  the  waters  of  the  large  streams 
into  open  ditches  in  porous,  sandy  soils. 
This  was  all  very  well  for  the  first  few  years, 
but  of  late  the  earth  has  absorbed  so  much 
from  these  ditches  that  what  was,  not  long 
since,  good  land,  is  now  a  swamp.  Or- 
chards and  vineyards  have  been  ruined  and 
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water  recklessly  wasted.  The  suffering 
farmer,  who  sees  his  land  being  turned  into 
an  unwholesome  marsh,  could  probably  re- 
cover damages  for  the  injury  done  him  if  he 
could  prove  that  it  was  the  water  from  any 
particular  canal  that  was  doing  the  mischief. 
But  this  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  do.  Sooner  or  later  the  State 
must  interfere  for  his  protection.  In  some 
parts  of  India  the  evils  from  the  same 
source  have  become  so  great  that  the  canals 
will  have  to  be  abandoned 

But  if  the  State  gives  to  a  canal  com- 
pany the  privilege  of  exercising  the  State's 
power  of  eminent  domain  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  water,  then  the  State  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  regulate  the  use  of  that  water 
after  it  has  been  acquired.     The  real  and 
substantial  basis  of  the  right  of  the  State  to 
control  railways  is  that  the  railway  is  in  part 
a  public  institution,  to  which  large  powers 
of  taking    private    property    are    given,    in 
return  for  which  grant  of  power  the  State 
can  control  it  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
So  if  the  State  gives  to  a  canal  company 
the  right   to  condemn  private  property,   it 
can  legitimately  direct   how  that    property 
shall  be  used,  what  kind  of  canals  must  be 
constructed,  when  the  water  may  be  turned 
in,  what  measures  shall  be  used  to  prevent 
its  escape  into  the  adjoining  soils,  and  what 
price  shall  be  charged  for  the  water.     The 
right   of   the    State    tt>    control    the    whole 
matter  will   be  unquestioned.      If  the  right 
of  the  appropriator  to  take  water  wherever 
he   finds  it    had    been    recognized    by  our 
Courts,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  his 
use  of  the  water  so  taken  into  his  ownership 
and  control  could  be  satisfactorily  regulated. 
Certainly  not  without  active  opposition  on 
his  part. 

Several  schemes  have  been  discussed 
looking  to  the  relief  of  appropriators  with- 
out requiring  them  to  pay  for  the  water. 
Two  of  them  have  had  many  advocates. 
The  first  one  is,  to  divide  the  State  up 
into  irrigating  districts,    and,    by  constitu- 
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tional    amendment,     permit    the   people  of 
the  different  districts  to  adopt  such  methods 
as  they  see  fit   for  appropriating  the  waters 
for  irrigation.      But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  benefit  is  to    be  derived  from  such   a 
procedure.     The  bank  owners  have  now  a 
vested  right  to  the  flow  of  the  water  over 
their  lands,  a  righc  which  the  Courts  of  the 
United    States  will  step  in  and    protect,  if 
our  State  Courts  are  derelict  in  their  duty. 
It  matters  not  what  constitutional  provision 
is  adopted,   if  it  provides    for  turning    out 
the  waters  of  a  stream  that  but  for  such  diver- 
sion would  run  over  A's  land,  the  Courts 
will,   upon  his  application,    promptly  inter- 
fere.    There  is  no  divinity  to  hedge  a  con- 
stitutional   amendment    interfering    with    a 
vested  right.      The  United  States    Courts 
will  as  promptly  declare  it  void,  for  conflict- 
ing with  the  national  constitution,  as  they 
would  a  statute  passed  by  the   legislature. 
Suppose    our    State,    by     constitutional 
amendment,  does  divide  the  States  into  irri- 
gating districts,  what  then  ?     Offices  will  be 
created  for  the  districts,  expensive  methods 
prescribed    for   carrying  out    the    proposed 
schemes,   costly  litigation  ensue,  and  what 
will  it  all  amount  to?     The  United  States 
Courts  will  decide,  if  the  State  Courts  do 
not  anticipate  them,  that  the  riparian  pro- 
prietor must    be    compensated    before    the 
water  can  be  taken  from   the    stream  that 
flows  over  his  land.      After  long  delay  and 
great  expense,  we  shall  find    that    not  one 
step  forward  has  been  taken. 

If  the  bank  owner  does  not  come  within 
any  of  the  exceptions  above  noted,  his 
rights  are  vested  rights  and  cannot  be  taken 
from  him  except  by  condemnation  and  pay- 
ment. The  general  law  already  provides  a 
method  of  procedure  for  condemning  his 
property,  and  why  should  matters  be  com- 
plicated by  a  district  system  which  must 
necessarily  be  expensive  and  which  cannot 
give  the  appropriator  any  greater  rights  than 
he  now  has  under  the  general  law?  If  the 
general  law  is  not  as  simple  and  inexpen- 
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sivc  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  then  the 
legislature  should  address  itself  to  remedy- 
ing the  defect.  But  to  attempt  anything 
else  will  be  futile,  and  lead  only  to  har- 
assing litigation  and  ill  feeling. 

"The  constitution  provides  that  any 
county  may  make  and  enforce  within  its 
limits,  all  such  local  police,  sanitary,  and 
other  regulations  as  are  not  in  conflict  with 
general  laws." 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  under  a 
district  system,  anything  can  be  done  that  a 
Board  of  Supervisors  may  not  do  by  virtue 
of  the  foregoing  provision. 

The  other  plan,  apparently  quite  popular, 
is  for  the  State  to  appropriate  the  flowing 
waters.  Such  a  scheme  is  visionary,  and, 
if  attempted,  will  occasion  great  expense 
without  any  benefit  whatever,  except  to  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  There  is 
not  now  a  stream  in  the  State  to  which 
vested  rights  have  not  attached  either  by  ap- 
propriation or  by  purchase  of  the  land  over 
which  it  flows.  The  cost  of  condemnation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  would  be  im- 
mense, as  would  be  the  cost  of  machinery 
for  selling  the  waters  to  the  farmers.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  State  cannot  do 
any  work  cheaply. 

If  the  purchasers  of  water  from  the  State 
should  be  required  to  pay  a  price  therefor 
sufficient  to  reimburse  the  State  for  its  out- 
lay, the  price  would  be  so  great  that  no 
farmer  could  afford  to  make  the  purchase. 
If  a  less  sum  of  money  should  be  charged 
the  consumer,  then  the  State  would  be  a 
heavy  loser  by  the  transaction.  The  loss 
would  have  to  be  made  up  by  taxation.  In 
other  words,  the  State  at  large,  or  at  best  a 
district,  must  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers  using  water  for  irrigation.  It  ought 
not  to  require  argument  to  show  that  in  free 
institutions  this  cannot  be  done.  The  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  State  to  carry  out 


any  such  scheme  is  beyond  and  outside  the 
legitimate  province  of  government. 

If  the  State  already  owned  the  waters, 
such  a  scheme  for  its  distribution  might  be 
successful,  as  it  is  in  Italy,  provided  we  are 
willing  to  so  far  change  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions as  to  make  the  State  something 
more  than  the  conservator  of  peace  and  or- 
der as  heretofore.  But  the  State  does  not 
own  the  waters  and  cannot  get  them  save  at 
great  expense,  which  must  be  met  by  taxa- 
tion. 

It  is  only  in  a  small  part  of  the  State,  rel- 
atively, that  irrigation  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. Shall  the  great  bulk  of  the  wealth  and 
population  of  California  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  that  portion  ? 

The  conclusions  to  which  this  paper  has 
been  tending  must  have  been  apparent  all 
along,  viz  :  That  the  only  solution  of  the  ir- 
rigation problem  that  is  possible  is  within 
the  lines  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Lux  vs. 
Haggin. 

The  law  there  announced  is  just,  and  not 
inconsistent  with  our  needs.  It  may  work 
some  hardships  in  Southern  California,  but 
it  is  the  law.  And  no  such  injustice  is  pos- 
sible under  it,  even  there,  as  would  have  en- 
sued if  the  appropriators  had  succeeded.  A 
monopoly  of  the  waters  by  wealthy  corpora- 
tions would  surely  have  occurred. 

If  our  Supreme  Court  had  not  come  to 
the  conclusion  it  did,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  would  have  protected  the 
rights  of  all  bank  owners  who  derived  title 
from  the  national  government. 

I  believe  the  principles  enunciated  in  that 
case,  if  followed,  will  work  a  speedy  solu- 
tion of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  with  the  least  possible  friction  and 
expense.  To  attempt  any  other  scheme  will 
cause  delay,  immense  expense,  and  finally 
come  to  naught. 

Warren  Olney, 
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CHATA  AND  CHINITA. 
A  Novel  of  Mexican  Life. 


XXI. 

Chinita  woke  with  a  confused  sensation 
of  haste,  and  in  the  dim  light  discovered 
with  a  momentary  surprise  that  she  was  in 
one  of  the  chambers  of  the  great  house. 
Her  first  clear  remembrance  was  that  there 
was  to  be  a  wedding  in  the  village  that  day, 
and  that  she  must  hasten  to  help  array  the 
bride,  her  old  playmate,  Caterina — a  girl 
scarce  older  than  herself,  but  who  as  the 
daughter  of  the  silversmith  held  some  pre- 
tensions to  superior  gentility  among  the 
village  folk.  She  wondered  that  she  was 
not  in  the  choza  with  Florencia  and  the 
children,  and  raised  herself  upon  one  arm 
to  peer  through  the  gloom  at  the  figure  upon 
the  bed;  then  suddenly  sprang  to  her  feet 
with  an  exclamation.  The  sight  of  the 
wounded  man  brought  to  memory  the  train 
of  events  connected  with  his  appearance 
there.  The  young  man  was  asleep,  but 
even  if  he  had  been  awake  and  in  dire  need 
of  aid,  she  would  not  have  paused  an  in- 
stant; for  it  flashed  into  her  mind  that  she 
must  see  and  speak  to  Tio  Reyes  before  he 
left.  He  had  told  her  so  little — nothing 
that  she  could  separate  as  a  tangible  fact. 
She  must  know  more.  Surely  it  was  early 
still — she  never  slept  after  daybreak — he 
would  not  yet  be  gone.  Yet  in  quick  ap- 
prehension, which  burst  forth  in  an  irate 
interjection  at  her  late  awakening,  she  ran 
out  into  the  patio. 

The  morning  light  was  beaming  there 
unmistakably,  though  no  ray  of  sunlight 
penetrated  it;  but  not  a  creature  was  stir- 
ring, and,  still  hopeful,  she  hurried  to  the 
outer  court.  The  mingled  sounds  of  men 
and  horses  greeted  her  ear.  Although  she 
was  late,  Tio  Reyes  perhaps  was  still  there. 


V-fiin  hope  !  Qne  glance  around  the  great 
co"urt  sfiowed  he.r-that-_he  whom  she  soughi 
was  gone. 

With  an  angry  little  cry,  which  made 
more  than  one  muleteer  turn  to  look  at  her, 
with  "Que  te  pase  ?"  on  his  lips,  she  sped 
across  the  court,  and  caught  the  arm  of 
Pedro,  who  was  standing  dejectedly  out- 
side the  great  gate.  He  crossed  himself  as 
she  appeared,  and  his  face  lighted  up,  then 
clouded  again  as  she  cried,  "Where  are  the 
soldiers  ?  When  did  they  go  ?  Why  did 
no  one  awaken  me  ?  " 

The  man  pointed  with  a  disdainful  gest- 
ure across  the  plain.  Florencia  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  her  hut,  calling  in  a  rage 
to  a  neighbor  that  those  canalla  had  robbed 
her  of  her  last  puna/  of  pinol6;  and  Pedro 
began  to  explain  to  Chinita  in  his  slow  way 
that  the  "  buenos  amigos  "  of  the  night  be- 
fore had  naturally  enough  demanded  some- 
thing from  the  women  upon  which  to  break- 
fast, and  that  instead  of  giving  it  to  them 
quietly,  and  thanking  the  Virgin  that  after 
drinking  the  soup  they  had  not  taken  the 
pot,  they  must  needs  scold  and  bewail,  as 
though  soldiers  should  be  saints  and  live  on 
air,  and  as  if  this  was  the  first  raid  that  ever 
had  been  heard  of,  instead  of  a  mere  frolic, 
very  different  from  that  of  the  month  be- 
fore, when  the  forces  del  clero  had  carried 
off  a  thousand  fanegas  of  maize,  without  as 
much  as  a  "God  repay  you." 

Chinita  gazed  eagerly  towards  the  east, 
and  presently  burst  into  passionate  tears. 
The  sun,  which  a  moment  before  had  shown 
a  tiny  red  disk  above  the  hills,  flooded  the 
plain  with  light,  and  dazzled  her  vision. 
Through  it  she  saw  some  rapidly  moving 
figures.  The  man  she  sought  was  already 
miles  away.      Silently  but  bitterly  she  re- 
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proachcd  herself.  She  had  slept  like  an 
insensate  lump,  and  suffered  the  man  who 
could  have  told  her  so  much,  whom  she 
would  have  forced  to  speak,  to  escape  her. 
She  could,  as  her  eyes  became  accustomed 
to  the  light,  distinguish  his  very  figure  in 
the  clear  atmosphere,  and  yet  ho,- and -all 
fciie  wj<ul;l  Have   lvarned -were  ;so.  fair  aw&y. 

••What  hast  thou?"  demanded  Pedro 
gruffly;  "  the  soldiers  have  carried  off  noth- 
ing of  thine  !  Heaven  forfend  !  Go  to  the 
choza  and  drink  the  atole  if  there  is  any 
left,  and  give  God  the  thanks  !  " 

The  broad  daylight  had  cleared  the  mind 
of  Pedro  of  all  the  sentimental  fears  of  the 
night.  The  glamour  had  passed  away; 
there  stood  Chinita  with  the  old  familiar 
trapitos  about  her,  to  be  talked  with,  caressed 
it  might  be,  certainly  scolded  with  the  mock 
severity  of  old.  Yes,  it  was  the  same  fiery, 
uncertain,  irascible  Chinita,  who,  clearing 
her  eyes  of  their  unusual  tears  with  a  back- 
ward sweep  of  her  small  brown  hand,  ran 
down  the  hill — not  to  the  choza  where  Flor- 
encia  stood  with  the  water-jar,  beckoning  her, 
but  in  quite  another  direction,  to  join  the 
little  crowd  of  sympathizing  friends  who 
were  gathered  at  the  door  of  the  silversmith. 

Pep6  was  standing  there  with  a  gaily  ca- 
parisoned donkey,  destined  to  bear  the 
novia  to  the  village  some  eight  miles  dis- 
tant, where  the  lazy  priest  who  divided  his 
time  between  the  sinners  of  that  point  and 
Tres  Hermanos,  had  consented  to  earn  a 
royal  fee  by  uniting  two  poor  peasants  in 
holy  matrimony.  "  It  is  but  for  once,"  Ga- 
briel had  hopefully  remarked,  "and  though 
one  runs  in  debt  for  the  wedding,  one  can 
hold  one's  head  above  one's  neighbors,  to 
say  nothing  of  dying  in  peace,  if  a  bull's 
horn  finds  its  way  some  unlucky  day  be- 
tween one's  ribs." 

Gabriel  was  a  man  who  honored  the  pro- 
prieties, and  Caterina  was  well  pleased  with 
the  good  fortune  that  had  awarded  her  to 
him;  though  he  was  twice  her  age,  and  had 


a  squint  whfch  made  ludicrous  his  most 
amorous  glances. 

"What  has  happened?"  cried  Pepe  in 
a  disappointed  tone,  as  Chinita  darted 
past  him.  "  Didst  thou  not  say  thou 
wouldst  ride  with  Caterina  ?  she  has  been 
waiting  for  thee  this  half  hour.  The 
novio  will  be  on  his  way  before  her  if  we 
tarry  longer,  and  thou  knowest  what  that 
portends.  El  novio  impaciente  becomes  the 
"husband  never  appeased!  the  wife  shall 
wait  many  a  day  for  him." 

"Bah,"  returned  Chinita;  "  if  Caterina 
were  of  my  mind  the  novio  would  wait  so 
long  that  my  turn  to  play  at  paciencia  would 
never  arrive." 

"  Vaya!"  cried  a  woman  who  stood  near 
"  Who  would  have  imagined  thou  wouldst 
be  so  envious,  Chinita — and  thou  but  a 
child  yet  ?  But  thou  art  one  that  hast  been 
brought  up  between  cotton,  and  expectest 
the  soft  places  all  thy  life." 

"Pshaw!"  answered  Chinita.  "Speak 
of  what  thou  knowest,  Sefiora  Gomesinda; 
and  thou,  Pepe,  cease  making  eyes  at  me. 
Thinkest  thou  I  have  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  ride  after  Caterina  to  see  her  mar- 
ried to  yon  black  giant  of  a  vaquero,  who 
will  manage  his  wife  as  he  does  his  horses — 
with  a  thong  ?  I  tell  thee  as  I  tell  her,  he 
is  not  worth  the  beating  she  got  when  he 
asked  for  her  !  " 

"  Ay,  Sefiora  !  "  cried  Gomesinda  shrilly, 
"was  ever  such  talk  from  the  mouth  of  a 
modest  girl?  What  could  a  reasonable 
father  and  mother  do  for  a  girl  when  a  man 
asks  her  in  marriage  ?  It  is  plain  she  must 
have  played  some  tricks  of  our  Sefiora  Madre 
Eva  to  have  beguiled  him.  Ay,  but  I  re- 
member my  mother  flailed  me  black  and 
blue  when  Jose  asked  for  me.  I  warrant 
you  I  screamed  so  hard  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood knew  she  was  doing  the  honorable 
part  by  me.  Thank  Heaven,  I  knew  what 
was  proper  as  well  as  another,  and  if  I  had 
given  the  man  a  glance  from  the  corner  of 
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my  eyes,  I  was  willing  my  shoulders  should 
suffer  for  it.  One  may  tell  of  it  when  one 
is  the  mother  of  ten  children." 

During  this  harangue,  Chinitahad  slipped 
by  her,  and  darted  into  the  hut.  She 
threw  her  arms  around  the  expectant  bride, 
who,  dressed  in  the  stiffest  of  muslin  skirts, 
the  upper  one  of  which  was  of  flowered 
pink  muslin,  stood  waiting  the  finishing 
touches  of  her  madrina. 

"  What,  thou  art  not  ready?"  cried  Cat- 
erina  in  a  dejected  tone,  surveying  Chinita 
with  disapproving  eyes.  "  Gabriel  has  twice 
sent  messages,  that  the  sun  has  risen,  and 
that  the  Senor  Cura  likes  not  to  be  kept 
long  fasting,  and  thou  knowest,  as  the  priest 
sings,  the  sacristan  answers." 

"  Ay  !"  said  Chinita  laughing,  "a  lesson  in 
patience  will  be  good  for  both  the  cura,  and 
thy  Gabriel  ;  but  it  will  bode  thee  ill,  if  he 
learns  it  at  the  tienda,  as  I  saw  him  doing 
just  now.  Truly,  Caterina,  thou  must  go 
without  me.  I  am  in  no  humor  to  go  so 
far  on  thy  ambling  donkey — "  and  she  drew 
herself  up  with  an  air  of  hauteur,  which  did 
not  escape  the  observant  eye  of  the  bride, 
who  said,  with  a  reproachful  look,  "  What 
have  I  done  ?  Did  I  ever  give  thee  a  sharp 
word,  Chinita  ?" 

For  answer,  Chinita  threw  her  arms 
around  the  girl's  neck;  for  she  was  really  fond 
of  Caterina,  who  had  ever  been  a  gentle  girl, 
and  had  borne  her  perverse  humors  with  a 
sort  of  admiring  patience,  which  had  flat- 
tered and  won  the  heart  of  the  wayward  one. 
Completely  mollified,  Caterina  pressed  her 
cheek  against  Chinita's  shoulder,  for  she 
had  turned  her  face  away,  and  said,  "  But 
thou  wilt  put  on  thy  finest  clothes  and  sit  be- 
side me  at  the  fandango,  wilt  thou  not  ?  And 
thou  wilt  help  my  madrina  to  dress  me. 
See,  dost  thou  think  she  has  done  well  this 
time  ?"  and  the  girl  threw  her  reboso  from 
her  head  and  shoulders,  and  exhibited  her 
long,  well-oiled  tresses,  with  an  air  of  con- 
scious vanity. 

"Nothing    could    be    better,"    declared 


Chinita  heartily,  pulling  out  a  loop  of  the 
bright  red  ribbons  ;  "  Yes,  yes,"  she  added 
with  some  effort,  "I  will  stay  beside  thee 
all  through  the  fiesta.  Thou  hast  ever  been 
a  good  friend  of  mine,  Caterina.  There, 
there,  they  are  calling  thee  ;"  and  she  pushed 
her  towards  the  door,  where  by  this  time  a 
noisy  crowd  had  gathered. 

Instead  of  only  one  donkey,  there  were 
five  or  six  standing  there,  with  gay  bridles 
and  necklaces  of  horsehair,  brightened  with 
cords  of  red  or  blue,  and  with  panniers 
covered  with  well-trimmed  sheepskins.  As 
the  Senora  Madrina  said,  "She  who  should 
ride  upon  them  would  think  herself  on 
cushions  of  down."  On  the  most  luxurious 
of  these  rural  thrones,  Caterina  was  raised, 
and  upon  the  others  her  mother  and  a  num- 
ber of  female  friends,  mostly  in  pairs,  were 
accommodated  ;  and  with  many  injunctions 
from  the  bystanders  to  haste,  the  bridal 
party  were  at  last  dismissed  upon  their  way. 

Laughing  and  chattering,  the  women  dis- 
persed to  their  huts  to  grind  a  fresh  stint  of 
maize  to  replace  the  tortillas  and  atol6  that 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  soldiers  ;  but 
Chinita  sat  down  at  the  door  of  the  choza 
thus  temporarily  deserted,  and  with  a  smile 
of  derision  upon  her  lips  watched  the  group 
of  men  congregated  around  the  village  shop. 
The  bridegroom,  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
dark  face,  deeply  imbrowned  by  the  sun, 
and  deeply  seamed  with  scars  (for  he  had 
been  a  soldier  before  he  was  a  vaquero) 
stood  in'  the  midst  of  them,  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  buff  leather,  gay  with  embroidery.  The 
embossed  leather  sheath  of  his  knife  showed 
in  his  scarlet  faj'a,  and  immense  spurs 
clanked  on  his  heels  in  response  to  the  but- 
tons and  chains  on  the  half-opened  sides  of 
his  chavarras.  He  was  a  picturesque  figure 
. — though  Chinita's  accustomed  eyes  failed 
to  recognize  that — as  he  stood  with  his  wide, 
silver-laced  hat  pushed  back  upon  the  mat 
of  black  hair  that  crowned  his  swarthy  coun- 
tenance, holding  high  the  small  glass  of  mez- 
cal  which  he  was  about  to  drink  in  favor  of 
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the  brindis  some  comrade  had  proposed. 
Meanwhile,  his  companions  were  noisily  hi- 
larious, rallying  him  with  impossible  prophe- 
cies of  good  future,  to  which  he  listened 
with  an  air  of  imperturbability  which  was 
part  of  the  etiquette  of  the  occasion — for  in 
all  the  world  will  be  found  no  greater  slave 
to  his  peculiar  code  of  manners  than  the 
Mexican  ranchero. 

The  party  on  donkey-back  had  almost  dis- 
appeared upon  the  horizon  before  it  seemed 
to  occur  to  the  group  at  the  tienda  that  any 
movement  was  expected  from  them.  More 
than  once  the  women  had  stopped  in  their 
household  tasks  to  call  out  a  shrill  "  Vayanse 
adelante!"  or  "For  Dios,  hombrel  will  you 
keep  the  priest  waiting  ?"  and  still  Gabriel 
affected  the  indifferent,  until,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, he  strolled  towards  his  horse,  which 
stood  champing  the  bit  impatiently.  Im- 
mediately there  was  a  rush  of  his  best 
friends,  and  the  triumphant  one  who  caught 
the  stirrup  and  held  it  as  he  mounted, 
claimed  albricias  for  the  good  news  of  the 
departure — which  was  effected  at  once  after 
a  series  of  pirouettes  and  caracolling,  by 
Gabriel's  putting  spurs  to  his  steed,  and  gal- 
loping madly  away,  followed  by  his  friends 
as  quickly  as  they  could  throw  themselves 
into  their  saddles. 

The  spell  of  the  day  before  continued  still 
so  to  rest  upon  her,  that  Chinita  neither 
joined  in  the  cheer  nor  the  laughter  of  the 
women,  but  turned  slowly  towards  Pedro's 
hut.  The  cravings  of  a  healthy  appetite 
subdued  for  the  moment  the  pride  that 
scorned  the  lowly  home.  It  was  natural  to 
go  there  for  the  gordo  and  the  draught  of 
atole  or  chocolate,  with  which  to  break  her 
fast.  She  found  the  share  left  for  her  ;  but 
after  a  mouthful  or  two  it  seemed  to  grow 
bitter  to  her  taste.  She  divided  it  petu- 
lantly among  the  children  who  clamored 
around  her,  and  in  response  to  a  call  from 
Florencia  went  to  Selsa's  hut  where  they 
were  making  tortillas  for  the  wedding  feast, 


resentfully  refusing  to  help,  yet  glad  of  ac- 
customed companionship.  Much  as  she  re- 
sented old  associations,  the  wrench  was  too 
great  for  her  to  separate  herself  from  them, 
especially  as  she  had  no  conception  of  what 
could  or  should  take  their  place.  She  was 
like  a  child  upon  the  banks  of  a  river  that 
separates  it  from  the  further  shore,  which  it 
longs  to  reach,  though  dreading  to  push  forth 
from  the  one  it  knows,  rough  and  forlorn 
though  it  may  be.  There  was  with  her  a 
strange  sense  of  clinging,  yet  of  impatience, 
of  a  problem  to  be  solved,  yet  of  lack  of  will  to 
set  herself  to  its  solution,  as  she  went  from 
hut  to  hut.  The  fever  of  her  mind  ex- 
pended itself  first  in  seething  irony  and  jests, 
and  later  in  a  wild  repentance,  which  mani- 
fested itself  in  quick  embraces  of  the  half- 
offended  women,  and  in  practical  toil,  which 
effectually  promoted  the  preparations  for  the 
feast  and  went  far  to  restore  her  to  the  good 
graces  of  the  harassed  workers.  Indeed, 
often  enough  they  paused  in  their  labors  to 
listen  and  laugh,  as  she  stood  at  the  brasero 
fanning  the  glowing  charcoal,  or  watching 
the  tortillas  taken  from  the  flat  comal  and 
piled  in  heaps  upon  the  fringed  and  em- 
broidered napkins  used  on  such  occasions 
of  ceremony,  or  went  from  dish  to  dish 
of  black  frijoles,  or  red  and  fiery  chili,  rich 
with  pork  or  fowl,  or  gazed  with  positive 
admiration  upon  the  kids  and  lambs,  stuffed 
with  almonds  and  raisins,  forcemeat  and 
olives,  and  other  delicacies,  which,  drawn 
smoking  from  the  earthen  ovens,  attested 
the  generosity  of  the  Administrador  toward 
his  favorite  vaquero. 

Towards  noon,  the  bride  and  her  party 
returned,  ambling  home  upon  their  don- 
keys, as  humbly  as  they  had  gone>  Caterina 
was  conducted  to  her  future  home,  and  her 
mother-in-law,  welcoming  her  with  distant 
ceremony,  intended  to  inspire  respect,  suf- 
fered her  to  touch  her  cheek  with  her  lips, 
then  led  her  to  the  inner  room,  where  lay 
the  apparel  for  her  adornment — a    number 
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of  toilets  being  indispensable  upon  the  oc- 
casion, and  indicative  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  bridegroom  who  had  hired  them. 

Chinita,  in  her  mingled  mood  of  disdain 
and  levity,  had  neglected  to  keep  her  prom- 
ise of  putting  on  holiday  attire,  and  stood 
in  some  awe  and  much  admiration  before 
the  bride  as  she  at  last  appeared  in  the  little 
bower  or  tent  that  had  been  raised  for  her 
at  one  side  of  the  hut,  facing  upon  the 
plaza  where  the  feast  was  to  be  held.  The 
little  woman — for  she  was  not  fully  grown — 
was  resplendent  in  a  stiff-flowered  brocade 
of  many  colors,  trimmed  with  real  Spanish 
lace  and  bedecked  with  flowers,  and  wore 
a  necklace  and  bracelets  of  imitation  gems 
set  in  filagree,  fit,  as  her  madrina  proudly 
declared,  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  upon  the 
high  altar. 

Caterina  threw  a  glance  of  reproach  upon 
Chinita;  but  her  new  dignity  forbade  re- 
crimination. A  shout  presently  announced 
that  the  bridegroom  was  in  sight.  The 
bride,  well-drilled  in  her  part,  kept  her 
glance  fixed  on  the  ground;  and  as  he 
swept  by  her  bower  Gabriel  deigned  not  a 
look,  but  reined  in  his  horse  at  his  door 
with  a  sudden  turn  of  the  hand,  which  al- 
most threw  the  animal  on  its  haunches,  and 
before  his  stirrup  could  be  seized  had 
thrown  himself  from  his  saddle  and  was 
shaking  hands  with  his  friends,  and  im- 
mediately the  feast  began. 

There  was  no  table  set.  The  fires  burned 
at  the  corners  of  the  plaza,  and  the  women 
stood  over  them,  dispensing  the  fragrant 
contents  of  the  ollas  to  all  comers.  Yet  in 
this  apparent  informality,  the  strictest  de- 
corum was  observed,  and  not  a  bocado  was 
swallowed  or  a  drink  of  pulque  or  milky  chia, 
without  a  friendly  interchange  of  courtesies, 
which  rather  increased  than  grew  less  as  the 
hours  flew  by. 

The  proverb  is  true  that  at  a  wedding  the 
bride  eats  least;  and  at  that  of  the  Mexican 
peasant  the  saying  becomes  a  law.  Caterina 
was  too  well  drilled    in    the    proprieties   to 


touch  a  morsel  of  the  delicacies  offered  her, 
but  wore  constantly  the  air  of  timid  resigna- 
tion with  which  she  had  met  the  assumed 
indifference  of  her  spouse,  who  resolutely 
avoided  casting  even  a  glance  in  the  direc- 
tion where  she  held  her  court — the  women 
crowding  with  ever  increasing  admiration  to 
view  her  after  each  change  of  toilet,  as  they 
might  have  done  to  examine  a  gorgeous 
picture,  commenting  loudly  upon  the  taste 
of  the  dresser  and  the  liberality  of  the 
the  groom.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  to  her  than  this  feigned  indiffer- 
ence. "Is  not  Gabriel  an  angel?"  she 
took  occasion  to  ask  Chinita,  as  for  the 
tenth  time  she  was  changing  her  apparel. 
"  Imagine  to  yourself  twelve  changes  of 
clothes,  and  he  acts  as  if  the  hiring  of  them 
were  nothing!  What  a  difference  between 
him  and  Pancho  Orteago,  who  was  married 
at  Easter.  Four  beggarly  suits  were  all  he 
provided  for  Anita,  and  not  one  silk  among 
them;  and  he  actually  was  quite  close  to 
her  again  and  again,  with  mouth  open,  as 
if  he  would  eat  her!  tal  bobo!  He  would 
have  spoken  to  her  if  he  had  had  the  chance. 
I  should  think  she  was  half  dead  with  mor- 
tification! such  foolishness  in  public!  Her 
mother  cried  with  vexation;  and  no  wonder, 
with  such  a  slur  cast  on  the  family!" 

"  Yet  it  has  been  like  a  marriage  of  little 
doves!"  cried  Chinita.  "  Cuidado  tniijer, 
if  thou  wilt  say  that  of  thy  own  six  months 
hence! " 

Caterina  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  re- 
turned to  her  seat,  with  her  eyes  more  coyly 
cast  down,  and  a  dejected  mien,  which 
might  not  have  been  altogether  assumed; 
for,  too  earnest  in  acting  her  part  even  to 
take  food  in  private,  she  was  not  unnaturally 
almost  spent  with  the  long  and  ceremonious 
state  which  for  perhaps  the  only  time  in  her 
life  she  was  called  upon  to  maintain. 

By  this  time,  torches  of  fat  pine  were 
blazing  at  every  door  post,  and  the  strum- 
ming of  harps,  and  bijuelas,  and  other 
primitive     instruments    became    incessant. 
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Groups  of  men,  drowsy  or  hilarious,  as  the 
.land  pulque  they  had  drunk  chanced 
to  affect  them,  were  stretched  on  the  ground, 
lazily  watching  and  criticising  the  slow  and 
untiring  movements  of  the  fandango;  now 
and  then  one  would  spring  up,  to  place 
himself  before  some  dusky  partner,  who 
would  raise  the  song  in  her  shrill  monotone, 
swaying  and  bending  her  body  in  unison 
with  the  gliding  steps,  which  seemed  as  un- 
tiring as  they  were  fascinating. 

Occasionally  the  shrill  song  of  the  women 
was  enlivened  by  the  snapping  of  the  fingers 
and  thumbs  of  the  men,  and  more  than 
once,  though  it  had  been  forbidden,  the 
sharp  crack  of  a  pistol  shot  indicated  the 
irrepressible  excitement  of  some  enthusiastic 
dancer.  As  the  night  wore  on,  the  click  of 
the  castanets  became  more  frequent,  and 
the  weird  and  tender  refrain  of  la  paloma 
gave  place  to  a  bacchanalian  chorus.  Yet 
this  chorus  ever  bore  an  undertone  of 
pathos  and  sentiment  which  seemed  to  ren- 
der impossible  the  absolute  frenzy  and  rude- 
ness of  mirth  that  would  be  apt  to  charac- 
terize such  scenes  in  other  lands — though 
the  element  of  danger  that  lurked  within 
began  to  show  itself  in  scornful  glan- 
ces, and  the  contemptuous  turning  of  shoul- 
der or  head. 

The  night  was  lurid  and  dark,  for  it  was 
the  rainy  season,  and  there  was  no  moon  ; 
but  the  light  from  scores  of  torches  and 
from  the  tripod  of  burning  pitch  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  plaza,  illuminated  the  entire 
village.  The  great  house  was  set  so  high 
that  the  lurid  glare  reached  no  farther  than 
its  gates  ;  yet  while  its  massive  facade  was 
in  comparative  darkness,  from  its  windows 
the  scene  of  revelry  was  glowingly  distinct, 
and  irresistibly  attracted  even  the  indiffer- 
ent gaze  of  Dona  Isabel. 

I. ate  in  the  evening  she  stepped  into  her 
balcony  ;  Dona  l'eliz  joined  her  and  they 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  black  rebosos, 
and  silently  regarded  the  scene.  The  dan- 
ces and  sports  of  the  peasantry  had  been 


familiar  to  them  from  their  childhood.  A 
pleasurable  excitement  thrilled  the  veins  of 
each  as  they  gazed.  This  was  a  thing  as 
far  beneath  them  as  the  follies  of  our  life 
may  be  beneath  the  pleasures  of  angels,  yet 
pleased  the  exalted  sense  of  kindly  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  plebeian  humanity.  They 
began  to  murmur  to  each  other  something 
of  this  feeling,  when  suddenly  both  became 
silent.  A  single  figure  had  caught  the 
glances  of  both.  It  was  that  of  Chinita, 
who,  scornful  and  cool  while  the  slow  dan- 
sas  and  jarabes  were  in  progress,  had  yielded 
to  the  seductive  strains  of  the  waltz,  and  was 
drawn  from  her  station  at  Caterina's  side  by 
a  rural  beau  from  a  neighboring  village. 
The  two  whirled  in  the  mazy  dance,  pres- 
ently beginning  a  series  of  improvised 
changes,  possible  only  to  the  subtle  grace 
of  youth  under  the  spell  of  excitement 
wrought  to  its  height  by  music,  wine,  and 
amorous  flattery.  One  by  one  the  other 
couples  ceased  dancing,  the  fingers  of  the 
musicians  flew  over  their  instruments,  and 
the  swift  feet  of  Chinita  and  her  partner 
kept  time.  Sometimes  they  swept  together 
around  the  circle  formed  by  the  admiring 
onlookers  ;  anon  Chinita,  lifting  her  arms 
to  the  cadence  of  the  music,  waved  her 
swain  away,  and  circled  round  him  like  a 
bird  poising  for  descent,  then  glided  again 
to  his  arms  ;  or  turning  one  bare  shoulder 
from  which  the  reboso  had  fallen,  looked 
back  upon  him  with  soft,  languorous  eyes 
which  challenged  pursuit,  while  she  fled 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

The  circle  were  enraptured,  and  broke 
into  loud  vivas,  or  joined  in  the  words  of 
the  air  to  which  the  pair  were  dancing. 
Pedro  stood  with  the  rest  watching  with 
shining  eyes  :  but  at  his  side  was  a  young 
woman,  whose  dark  brows  were  drawn  to- 
gether in  a  spasm  of  rage.  This  was  Elvira, 
a  young  widow,  to  whom  the  stranger  was 
plighted,  and  who  in  the  utter  abandon- 
ment of  her  lover  to  the  dance  with  an- 
other,   younger    and    fairer    than    herself, 
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found  a  fair  excuse  for  the  mad  jealousy 
that  surged  through  heart  and  brain,  and 
convulsed  her  features.  But  there  was 
none  to  notice  her  ;  all  eyes  were  bent  upon 
the  dancers,  when  a  sudden  turn  brought 
them  both  before  the  infuriated  woman. 
Seizing  a  knife  from  the  belt  of  the  uncon- 
scious Pedro,  she  sprang  towards  Chinita, 
with  intent  to  wreak  the  usual  vengeance  of 
the  jealous  ranchera  by  slashing  her  across 
the  cheek  or  mouth,  and  thus  destroying 
her  beauty  forever.  But  quick  as  a  flash 
Pep6,  the  derided  but  faithful,  threw  him- 
self between  them  ;  receiving  the  blow  in 
his  arm,  and  shouting  and  gesticulating  with 
pain,  he  made  ridiculous  a  scene  which 
might  have  been  heroic. 

This  was  no  uncommon  incident  at  such 
gatherings,  and  roused  more  laughter  than 
dismay.  The  dance  suddenly  ceased. 
Chinita,  panting  with  exertion,  threw 
herself  with  a  cry  for  protection  upon 
Pedro,  who  in  rage  had  involuntarily 
grasped  for  the  missing  knife  that  had  so 
nearly  accomplished  so  foul  a  work;  and 
Benito,  recalled  to  his  allegiance  by  this  un- 
doubted proof  of  his  Elvira's  devotion, 
turned  to  her  with  words  of  mingled  reproach 
and  endearment.  Pepe,  in  spite  of  his  out- 
cry, was  quite  unnoticed  in  the  general  ex- 
citement, until  his  sister,  the  bride,  forget- 
ting her  dignity,  forced  her  way  through  the 
crowd  and  bound  her  large  lace  handker- 
chief over  the  bleeding  wound. 

"Thou  shalt  come  home  !  "  said  Pedro 
resolutely,  as  Chinita  struggled  in  his  grasp, 
with  a  half  defined  intention  of  assailing  the 
woman  who  had  assaulted  her,  and  who 
was  being  led  sobbing  away  by  her  repent- 
ant lover.  "  What  will  the  Sefiora  think  of 
thee?  "he  added  in  a  whisper.  "She  is 
on  her  balcony." 

Chinita  glanced  up.  She  could  see  noth- 
ing against  the  great  blank  wall  that  loomed 
in  the  near  distance,  but  a  sensation  of  acute 
shame  overcame  her.  She  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  which  in  her  brief  delirium  she  had 


forgotten.  She  turned  from  the  throng  as 
though  they  had  been  serpents,  and  fled  up 
the  path  to  the  gate.  She  dashed  against  it 
breathless.  The  postern  was  open.  She 
felt  for  it  with  her  hands  and  darted  through, 
coming  full  upon  Dona  Isabel.  Feliz  fol- 
lowed behind  her,  both  looking  like  spectres 
under  the  rough  stone  arch  of  the  vestibule 
with  its  grim  garniture  of  serpents  and  wide 
eyedfieraz. 

"  Wretched  girl  !"  cried  Dona  Isabel  as 
Chinita  stopped  like  a  deer  at  bay. 
"  Wretched  girl  !  "  grasping  her  with  a  grip 
of  steel,  yet  shaking  as  with  ague.  "  Hast 
thou  a  wound?  Is  the  mark  of  shame  on 
thy  face  already  ?  Dios  mio!  Dios  mio! 
Canst  thou  not  speak  ?  " 

"I  will  kill  her!  "gasped  Chinita,  too 
much  excited  herself  to  be  surprised  by 
the  agitation  of  Dona  Isabel,  or  to  wonder 
at  her  presence.  "  To-morrow  I  will  find 
her  and  give  her  such  a  blow  as  she  would 
have  given  me.  What  will  her  Benito  care 
for  her  then? " 

"  What  is  he  to  thee  ?"  cried  Dona  Isa- 
bel, catching  the  girl  by  the  wrist,  and  look- 
ing into  her  eyes.  "  He  or  such  canalla? 
Come  with  me!  With  me,  I  say!"  She 
threw  a  glance,  half  inquiring,  half  defiant, 
at  Feliz,  who  stood  with  her  eyes  cast  down, 
her  face  strangely  white,  yet  inexpressive. 
"  Come  thou  with  me,"  she  reiterated,  scan- 
ning the  girl  from  herunkempt  shock  of  tawny 
curls  to  her  unshod  feet.  A  blush  passed 
over  the  usually  colorless  and  haughty  face 
of  the  lady,  as  she  added  slowly — "before 
it  is  too  late." 

The  girl  and  the  woman  looked  at  each 
other  searchingly;  then  Dona  Isabel  turned 
and  led  the  way  across  the  patio.  Chinita 
followed  her  with  head  erect,  and  spark- 
ling eyes.  Pedro  entered  at  the  instant, 
but  she  did  not  hear  him;  but  Feliz,  who 
gave  way  that  they  might  pass,  looked  up. 
Their  eyes  met.  Pedro  approached  with 
his  Indian,  cat-like  silence  of  movement, 
and    found    her  standing   as  if  in  a  dream. 
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The  eyes  of  the  man  filled  with  tears.  He 
was  too  lowly  to  manifest  resentment  at  the 
studied  reserve  he  believed  she  had  for 
years  preserved  towards  him,  while  still  she 
had  made  him  her  tool.  He  and  such  as 
he  were  made  for  use.  Yet  inferior  as  he 
was,  they  had  been  workers  in  a  common 
cause,  and  their  common  purposes  werenow 
frustrated  at  a  word. 

He  bent  humbly  and  touched  the  fringe 
of  her  reboso.  "Have  I  done  well,  Dona 
Feliz?"  he  queried  in  a  broken  voice,  "Alas! 
I  can  do  no  more.  You  see  how  blood 
flows  to  blood,  as  the  brooks  turn  to  the 
river." 

Feliz  started.  "Strange!  strange!"  she 
muttered.  She  turned  upon  Pedro  a  glance 
of  mingled  pity  and  contempt.  She  seemed 
about  to  say  more,  but  paused.  "Thou 
art  a  good  man,  Pedro,"  she  presently  whis- 
pered. "Thou  hast  done  a  greater  work 
than  thou  guessest.  Be  content.  Thou 
knowest  the  child's  nature — she  will  not  suf- 
fer with  Dona  Isabel;  but  she  who  thrust 
from  her  bosom  the  dove  will  perchance 
warm  the  adder  into  life." 

"No!  No!"  cried  the  man  vehemently. 
"Cruel,  bitter  woman!  she  hath  been  my 
child,  and  though  she  turn  from  me  I  will 
hear  no  evil  of  her.  I  will  live  or 
die  for  her."  The  unwonted  outburst 
ended  in  a  sob,  and  before  he  could  speak 
again,  Dona  Feliz  had  passed  across  the 
court,  but — strange  condescension! — she 
had  seized  his  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips, 
in  irresistible  homage  to  a  devotion  as  pure 
and  unselfish  as  that  of  the  loftiest  knight 
who  ever  drew  sword  in  the  cause  of  help- 
less innocence. 

Pedro  turned  to  his  alcove  dazed,  stunned. 
To  him  it  was  as  if  a  star  should  leave  its  place 
in  heaven  to  touch  the  vilest  clod  upon  the 
highway.      A  very  miracle! 

XXII. 

For  many  days  following,  an  old  proverb 
went  the  rounds  of  the  gossips  of  the  Tres 


Hermanos:  "She  who  would  handle  the 
wild  cat  should  wear  steel  gloves."  Dona 
Isabel  had  heard  it  perhaps,  though  it  was 
not  likely  to  reach  her  ears  then;  and  as- 
suredly she  had  reason  to  remember  it. 

Perhaps  when  Chinita  crossed  the  court 
and  followed  Dona  Isabel  up  stairs  to  her 
own  room,  dazzling  visions  flitted  before  her 
of  being  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  her  pa- 
troness, and  being  called  by  the  name  which, 
to  her,  was  sovereign.  But  nothing  of  the 
sort  occurred.  Dona  Isabel  threw  herself 
into  a  chair  as  if  exhausted,  and  bent  her 
face  upon  her  hands,  leaving  the  child  stand- 
ing so  long  regarding  her  in  silence,  that  at 
length  her  impatient  spirit  was  in  rebellion, 
and  she  said,  "The  Senora  surely  brought 
me  here  for  something  more  than  to  stand 
like  a  drowsy  hen  waiting  for  morning." 

Dona  Isabel  raised  her  head  at  these 
words,  which  though  impatient,  did  not 
strike  her  as  impertinent — she  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  characteristic  speech  of 
her  inferiors,  rich  in  quaint  phrases  and  fig- 
ures drawn  from  familiar  objects — and  re- 
garding her  with  that  curious  mixture  of  ad- 
miration and  repulsion  which  never  entirely 
disappeared,  she  replied  : 

"Thou  art  a  proud  child.  Humility 
would  better  become  thee.  Hast  thou  no 
other  name  than  Chinita,  which  I  hear  all 
call  thee  ?" 

"  I  was  baptized  like  any  other  Christian," 
cried  Chinita  indignantly.  "And  as  for 
ape/lido"  she  added  recklessly,  "  if  I  am  not 
Garcia,  you,  Senora,  will  tell  me  !" 

Dona  Isabel's  lips  compressed;  no  effort  of 
her  will  could  prevent  the  falling  of  her  eye- 
lids; an  actual  fear  of  the  girl  seized  her,  yet 
she  was  fascinated.  She  said  not  a  word  and 
presently  Chinita  began  to  laugh  in  a  low, 
triumphant  tone,  which  was  to  Dona  Isabel 
like  the  mocking  of  a  thousand  devils. 

"Hush,  hush!"  she  said  violently  at 
length.     "  You  distract,  you  madden  me." 

She  caught  up  a  candle,  took  the  girl's 
hand,  and  drew  her  impetuously  into  the  cor- 
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ridor.  She  tried  several  doors,  and  opened 
the  first  that  yielded.  It  was  not  until 
they  stood  within  the  room  that  Dona  Isabel 
knew  it  was  that — long  deserted,  half  uncon- 
sciously avoided — ofHerlinda.  She  started 
and  clasped  her  hand  over  her  heart.  Then 
as  if  scorning  her  weakness,  she  pointed  to 
the  bed,  and  without  a  word  turned  from 
the  room. 

With  a  sense  of  wild  exultation  Chinita 
saw  she  was  to  sleep  in  a  bed,  like  a  woman 
of  quality  ;  in  the  very  bed  of  the  daughter, 
whose  name,  like  that  of  a  saint,  was  spoken 
with  bated  breath  by  the  vulgar,  and  was, 
perhaps,  too  sacred  for  utterance  by  those 
who  had  loved  her. 

The  little  structure  of  brass,  with  its  mat- 
.  tresses  and  pillows,  its  linen  and  lace,  was 
unpretentious  enough,  but  Chinita  walked 
around  it  and  eyed  it  almost  in  awe,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  throne  of  a  princess.  The 
candle  was  beginning  to  flicker  in  its  socket 
when  she  at  last  lay  down,  adjusting  her 
head  to  the  unaccustomed  pressure  of  the 
pillows  with  some  difficulty,  saying  to  her- 
self with  an  impatient  smile,  "What  a  poor 
creature  I  am  !  even  the  things  I  have 
longed  for,  it  hurts  more  than  it  pleases  me 
to  learn  to  use.  But  there  must  be  still 
greater  things  to  conform  to,  and  I  shall  do 
it.  Oh  yes,  Sanchita  thought  she  could 
ride  in  a  coach,  and  be  taken  for  a  lady  as 
well  as"  another,  and  I  who  was  born  a  lady 
must  forget  I  have  been  ever  a  Sanchita — it 
should  not  be  hard  !  " 

She  had  slept  far  better  upon  the  preced- 
ing night  upon  a  sheepskin.  Her  excite- 
ment and  the  unusual  comfort  of  the  bed 
kept  her  wakeful;  and  at  early  dawn  she 
was  up,  peeping  into  the  wardrobe,  where 
long  disused  dresses  and  other  garments 
were  hanging.  She  took  down  one  of 
bright  silk  and  put  it  on,  and  thought  how 
exactly  it  fitted  her.  She  could  scarcely 
see  herself  in  the  dim  mirror,  and  she  went 
to  the  door  to  open  it  for  the  admission  of 
more   light,  and    with   a  momentary    fright 


found  herself  a  prisoner.  She  decided  in  a 
moment  that  Dona  Isabel  had  no  intention 
of  detaining  her  beyond  the  sleeping  hours, 
yet  a  feverish  impulse  seized  her  to  escape 
at  once.  That  anyone  should  hold  her  at  a 
moment's  disadvantage  was  intolerable  to 
her.  Without  thinking  of  the  dress  she  had 
on,  she  glanced  around  her  eagerly,  for 
means  of  egress.  The  window  was  barred 
but  there  was  a  door  that  opened  into  an 
adjoining  chamber,  into  which  she  passed 
hastily,  finding  the  door  thst  opened  on 
the  corridor  actually  ajar.  As  her  way  was 
open,  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  depart,  but 
stood  balancing  herself  on  one  foot,  holding 
.  by  one  hand  to  the  door  post,  and  with  the 
other  pushing  back  her  hair,  that  she  might 
see  clearly  into  the  court. 

Not  a  creature  was  astir;  the  very  bird 
that  was  in  a  cage  hanging  near  her,  stood 
silently  on  his  perch,  with  his  head  on  one 
side,  gazing  through  the  bars,  as  if  in  pen- 
sive wonderment  at  the  silence. 

Chinita  had  a  feeling  that  the  world  had 
been  transformed  with  her;  she  was  half  ter- 
rified, yet  amused,  and  longed  for  some  one 
to  speak  to.  Could  she  speak  the  old 
•words,  the  accustomed  sounds  ?  Was  she 
indeed  Chinita  and  not  another?  Had  Car- 
lota  or  Chata  been  under  the  same  roof, 
she  would  have  been  tempted  to  run  to 
them  at  once  with  the  query;  but  there  was 
no  one  who  would  know  what  she  meant  if 
she  put  such  a  question  to  them.  They 
would  only  laugh  and  stare,  and  pass  on. 
Ah,  there  was  one  who  could  not  pass  on  ! 
At  a  bound  she  was  on  the  stairs,  and  in  a 
minute  stood  at  the  door  of  the  stranger's 
room. 

It  was  open;  he  liked  the  air.  Early  as 
it  was  Selsa,  had  left  him,  so  without  let  or 
hindrance  Chinita  seated  herself  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  with  expressive  pantomime 
began  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
wounded  shoulder. 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  in  amaze. 
This  was  the  strangest  of  the  strange  visi- 
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tors  he  had  had.  At  first  he  did  not  recog- 
nize her  in  the  incongruous  dress;  but  a 
glance  at  the  elfin  face  and  the  mop  of 
curls  recalled  to  his  mind  the  name  Chi- 
nita, and  he  held  out  his  hand  with  a  gesture 
of  welcome  and  surprise,  and  even  found 
words  in  his  meagre  stock  of  Spanish  to  ask 
her  where  she  had  been. 

"  I  have  been  in  mi  casa,  "  she  answered 
with  a  great  show  of  dignity.  "  Do  you 
not  see,  I  am  a  lady,  a  grand  lady  ?  " 

She  had  risen  and  spread  out  the  silken 
dress  with  her  hands.  The  young  man 
caught  one  of  the  locks  of  her  hair,  and 
pulled  it  teasingly,  "No  comprendo,  I  don't 
understand.  Tell  me  where  is  your  ma- 
dre?  Where  is  your  padre?" 
■  Such  a  mixture  of  languages  should  have 
been  unintelligible,  but  Chinita  understood 
very  well,  and  with  a  sudden  prompting  of 
the  spirit  of  mischief  which  was  never  far 
from  her,  replied  " Padre  mio  muerto  !  Amer- 
icano, guero,  (onto  Ud.  !  Oil,  si  Americano!" 

"What,"  cried  the  young  man  in  English, 
"Your  father  dead  !  an  American  ?  fair, 
like  me  ?"  He  had  clutched  the  lock  so 
tightly,  as  he  rose  in  his  bed  in  his  excite- 
ment that  her  head  was  quite  near  him. 
"Are  you  quite  sure?  Can  it  be  possible  ?" 
adding,  with  sudden  remembrance  that,  in- 
telligent though  she  was,  it  was  impossible 
she  should  understand  his  foreign  tongue, 
and  angry  as  he  saw  her  at  his  vehemence, 
it  was  unlikely  she  should  care  to  divine  his 
meaning,  "Nina  bonita,  pardon  me  !  your 
padre  Americano  !  well  that  is  wonderful  ! 
Yo  Americano !  Yo  Ashley  Ward.  Par- 
dona  me!" 

Chinita  was  not  to  be  at  once  appeased, 
but  she  saw  with  inward  delight  that  he  was 
much  impressed  by  her  claim,  jestingly  set 
forth,  to  American  parentage,  and  there 
was  something  in  the  sound  of  his  name  that 
recalled  to  her  mind  the  man  who  had  been 
murdered  so  many  years  ago.  She  began 
with  a  thousand  gestures,  which  made  some- 
what intelligible  her  voluble  Spanish,  to  give 


an  account  of  him.  The  young  man  lis- 
tened with  intense  excitement,  anathematiz- 
ing his  ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  she 
spoke,  yet  convinced  that  chance  had  led 
him  to  the  very  spot  that  he  had  had  it  in 
his  mind  to  seek.  In  the  interest  of  her 
narration,  Chinita  forgot  the  assertion  she 
had  made;  but  her  listener  more  than  once 
supposed  that  she  alluded  to  it,  and  looked 
intently  upon  her  face  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
some  expression  that  shonld  remind  him 
even  of  the  race  to  which  the  man  of  whom 
she  spoke  had  belonged.  But  there  was 
nothing.  The  features,  expression,  color, 
were  those  of  a  Mexican  of  mixed  Spanish 
and  Indian  types,  with  nothing  individual 
other  than  a  weird  beauty  and  vivacity,  and 
the  peculiar  hair,  which  had  suggested  the 
name  that  even  Dona  Isabel  did  not  seek 
to  disassociate  from  her.  For  at  the  moment 
when  the  interest  of  her  narrative  was  at  its 
height  and  Ashley  Ward  had  risen  on  his 
pillows  and  was  following  her  every  gesture 
with  mute  and  rapt  attention,  the  lady  of 
the  mansion  entered,  calling  breathlessly, 
"Chinita,  Chinita  !"  suddenly  arresting  her 
steps,  as  she  caught  the  concluding  words — 
"  and  so  he  was  killed  !  and  they  say  it  was 
not  a  man  but  the  Devil  who  did  it.  But 
for  my  part  I  don't  believe  it,  for  his  ghost 
can  be  seen  under  the  tree  or  at  the  old  Re- 
duction Works  any  night,  and  it's  not  likely 
Senor  Satan  would  give  so  much  liberty  to  a 
a  soul  he  seemed  so  anxious  to  get." 

Chinita  had  finished  her  sentence  with  a 
certain  defiance,  for  she  felt  guilty  before 
Dona  Isabel — -not  so  much  for  being  found 
in  the  room  of  the  wounded  guest,  as  be- 
cause of  her  borrowed  attire;  but  Dona  Isa- 
bel did  not  seem  to  notice  that.  "Thou 
art  wrong  to  come  here,"  she  said;  "  thou 
art  wrong  to  talk  like  a  galopina,  a  scullery 
maid,  of  things  thou  dost  not  understand. 
What  did  I  hear  thee  say  of  an  American  as 
I  came  in  ?" 

"  Did  I  say  American  ?"  retorted  Chinita 
with  a  laugh  at  the  thought  of  the  jest  she 
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had  made,  for  the  idea  of  falsehood  did  not 
occur  to  her.  "Ah,  yes!  I  told  him  the 
American  was  my  father  !  He  would  have 
believed  me,  even  had  I  said  Sefior  San 
Gabriel.  Oh,  it  is  a  grand  diversion  to  see 
his  eyes  open  with  wonder  !  Selsa  says  he  is 
dumb  and  deaf  and  understands  nothing, 
but  there  is  not  a  word  I  say  that  he  does 
not  understand  quickly  enough, and  he  knows 
— "  but  she  ceased  suddenly  for  Dona  Isa- 
bel was  deadly  white.  She  had  turned  to 
the  American  almost  fiercely,  and  demanded 
hoarsely,  "What  has  this  child  told  you? 
What  tale  has  she  poured  into  your  ears, 
wild,  improbable  ?  The  dreams  of  a  child, 
filled  with  the  superstitious  tales  of  the 
pkbe!  What  have  you  heard  ?  What  have 
you  believed  ?" 

Ashley  Ward  looked  at  her  in  some  sur- 
prise at  her  vehemence.  Her  gestures  did 
not  translate  to  him  the  purport  of  words 
which  had  not  even  a  familiar  sound.  After 
a  moment  he  shook  his  head  and  said  slowly: 
"  No  comp7-endo!     No  iniiendo  Espahol." 

Dona  Isabel  breathed  freely;  herrigidface 
relaxed;  she  almost  smiled.  "Foolish  child," 
she  said  to  Chinita.  "He  does  not  under- 
stand Spanish.  Come,  thou  shalt  have 
chocolate  with  me.  I  am  not  angry,  though 
thou  art  a  runaway." 

Chinita  seldom  afterwards  found  Dona 
Isabel  so  gracious  when  she  had  committed 
a  fault;  but  she  discovered  at  night  when 
she  was  left  in  her  room  alone,  that  that  par- 
ticular one  was  not  to  be  repeated.  The 
door  which  led  to  the  adjoining  room  was 
locked,  as  well  as  that  which  opened  upon 
the  corridor.  She  shook  the  bars  of  the 
window  in  impotent  rage.  She  opened  her 
mouth  to  scream,  to  wake  the  echoes  with 
the  name  of  Pedro;  but  at  a  second  thought 
refrained,  and  went  and  lay  quietly  down 
like  a  baffled  animal  reserving  its  strength 
for  the  time  when  its  prey  should  be  near. 
She  did  not  sleep.  She  had  done  nothing 
to  tire  her,  and  also  she  had  dropped  into 
slumber  more  than  once  during  the  day  in 


the  silence  of  Doiia  Isabel's  room,  where  she 
had  sat  watching  her,  as  she  opened  drawers 
and  boxes,  and  as  if  by  stealth  moved  vari- 
ous articles  to  a  large  trunk,  turning  from  it 
with  affected  carelessness  when  Dona  Feliz 
or  any  servant  entered. 

Chinita  was  living  over  again  in  her  mind, 
the  long,  monotonous  day,  feeling  as  if  a 
thunder-clap  or  some  convulsion  of  nature 
must  break  upon  the  feverish  stillness,  when 
she  heard  a  tap  at  her  window.  The  sash 
was  already  raised,  but  she  sprang  noiselessly 
from  the  bed  and  across  the  floor,  and 
thrust  her  hand  through  the  bars,  for  she 
divined  that  Pedro  had  called  her. 

"It  is  but  for  a  moment,  niha,"  he  whis- 
pered, almost  humbly,  as  he  kissed  her  hand, 
"But  tell  me  art  thou  happy?  art  thou 
content?" 

"Why  should  I  not  be  happy  ?"  she  asked, 
"  I  have  worn  a  silk  gown  all  day  long,  and 
have  eaten  and  drank  things  so  dainty  a 
humming  bird  might  sip  them;  and  Dona 
Isabel  has  dared  not  say  no  to  me — though 
she  does  not  love  me,  Pedro,  and  I  love 
not  her." 

"Then  thou  wilt  come  again  to  poor 
Pedro,  who  does  love  the  ?"  queried  the  gate- 
keeper in  a  tremulous  and  doubting  voice. 

She  withdrew  her  hand,  tossing  her  head 
scornfully.  "  No,"  she  said,  "You  know 
how  the  black  cat  strayed  once  into  the 
choza,  and  though  Florencia  drove  him 
away,  and  would  strike  and  frighten  him  if 
he  stole  as  much  as  a  morsel  of  tasajo,  he 
would  come  back  and  curl  himself  under 
the  bench,  and  lie  there  upon  the  cold  floor 
though  he  might  have  gone  to  the  granaries 
and  had  his  fill  of  fat  mice,  and  plenty  of 
straw  to  lie  on.  Well,  Pedro,  I  am  the 
black  cat,  and  I  will  stay  in  Dona  Isabel's 
house  because  it  is  my  humor,  and  I  can- 
not tell  why,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it." 

Pedro  sighed,  but  presently  he  said  in 
his  slow  way,  "  Pues,  Dios  es  Dios!  God 
is  God — may  he  care  for  thee!  Pedro  can 
be  of    no    more  use    to   thee;    the  guitar 
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that  doesn't  accord  with  the  voice  is  best 
hung  upon  the  wall.     Adios,  Chinita;  God 

grant  thee  so  much  good  that  thou  ncedst 
not  remember  thy  old  friends." 

Chinita  laughed.  "Thou  art  vexed, 
Pedro;  hut  I  love  thee,  and  I  would  love 
thee  more  if  thou  wouldst  tell  me  the  name 
of  my  father  or  my  mother."  Pedro  shook 
his  head.  "  Oh  I  am  sure  thou  dost  not 
know;  thou  couldst  not  have  kept  a  secret 
all  these  years!  "  She  looked  at  him  sharply, 
but  he  was  not  the  man  to  begin  unwary 
defenses,  which  might  to  a  keen  eye  expose 
the  weakest  spots  in  his  armor.  He  stood 
for  some  moments  quite  silent.  Chinita 
saw  by  the  moonlight  that  his  face  had  lines 
upon  it  she  had  never  seen  before.  Her 
conscience  smote  her,  yet  she  could  not  say 
she  was  sorry  for  the  fate  which  had  parted 
them — for  it  did  not  occur  to  her  any  more 
than  to  him  that  he  might  question  the  act 
of  Dona  Isabel,  and  refuse  to  yield  the 
child  he  had  sheltered  from  its  birth. 

"  What  secret  should  the  tool  have?"  he 
asked  at  length  bitterly.  "It  is  taken  up  and 
laid  by  as  the  master  wills.  Years  ago  I 
used  to  think  I  was  a  man,  but  since  then  I 
have  been  but  a  dog  to  watch  and  to  guard- — 
but  the  watch  is  over  and  the  dog  may  be  a 
man  again.  That  would  please  you,  would 
it  not  ?  There  is  better  work  than  to  sit  in 
a  gate  and  see  the  soldiers  come  and  go, 
and  never  hear  so  much  as  the  echo  of  a 
shot;  or  as  much  as  know  why  there  is  a 
smell  of  blood  always  in  the  air,  and  men 
are  dragged  away  to  death.  Gonzales  told 
me  the  struggle  is  for  liberty;  I  can  do  no 
more  for  you,  and  I  will  go  and  see.  Who 
knows  what  I  may  find  beyond  there  ?  Who 
knows  what  news  I  may  bring  to  you  ?  " 

The  face  usually  so  stoical  in  its  expres- 
sion was  lighted  as  if  by  an  inward  fire. 
For  the  first  time  Chinita  knew  that  this 
man  too  had  his  ambitions,  the  stronger 
that  they  had  been  repressed  for  years. 
Would  he  join  the  next  band  of  soldiers  or 
bandits  that  came  that  way  ?     The  thought 


struck  her  comically,  like  a  touch  of  the 
mock  heroic;  yet  it  thrilled  her.  She  would 
have  liked  to  be  a  soldier  herself.  She 
would  have  chosen  to  be  a  boy  to  go  with 
him;  and  yet  she  was  glad  they  were  to  part 
— if  that  indeed  was  his  meaning;  that  her 
foster  father  would  no  longer  sit  at  the  gate. 

He  had  touched  her  hand  and  bent  to 
kiss  it  humbly,  as  he  might  have  saluted 
Dona  Isabel  herself.  Then  he  thrust  a  long, 
narrow  package  through  the  bars,  muttered 
softly,  "Adios, "  and  strolled  noiselessly  away. 

Though  Chinita  saw  him  at  his  old  place 
on  the  morrow,  she  understood  that  an  eter- 
nal farewell  had  been  made  to  their  old  re- 
lations, and  their  old  life.  All  that  re- 
mained of  them  was  contained  in  the  pack- 
age of  trinkets  he  had  brought  her — the 
coral  beads,  the  few  irregular  pearls,  the 
many  hued  reboso,  and  the  ribbons  she  had 
prized  and  which  in  his  simplicity  he  had 
thought  she  would  regret.  Indeed  she  had 
recognized  them  with  a  thrill  of  delight;  noth- 
ing half  so  bright  or  costly  had  been  offered 
her  in  the  new  life  she  had  imagined 
would  be  so  rich  and  brilliant.  Yet  she 
clung  to  it,  as  hers  of  right,  turning  over 
and  over,  again  and  again,  the  dainty  swad- 
dling clothes,  which  she  had  never  seen 
before  but  which  she  knew  Pedro  had 
yielded  to  her  as  the  sole  possessions  with 
which  she  had  come  to  him — possessions 
useless  in  themselves,  but  invaluable  to  her  as 
proofs  that  she  came  from  no  plebeian  stock. 
She  wondered  if  her  mother  had  arrayed  her 
in  them  to  cast  her  out,  and  though  she  was 
of  no  gentle  mold,  her  mind  revolted 
from  the  thought.  Then  had  her  father  dis- 
owned her?  or  had  an  enemy  filched  her 
from  her  cradle,  and,  unwilling  to  be  guilty 
of  her  blood,  left  her  in  the  first  hands  he 
had  encountered  ?  She  ran  over  in  her 
mind  all  the  tales  she  had  heard  of  abduc- 
tions— and  they  were  not  a  few — but  none 
would  fit  the  case;  and  surely  a  hue  and 
cry  would  have  been  made  at  the  plagio  of 
a  rich  man's  infant. 
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She  wrapped  up  the  clothes  and  hid  them 
away  in  impatient  despair.  Once  she 
thought  of  taking  them  to  Dona  Isabel — -but 
what  would  be  gained  by  that  ?  That  she 
knew  her  secret  she  was  convinced,  not 
by  any  course  of  reasoning,  but  by  the 
simple  fact  that  she  had  assumed  the  charge 
of  her  as  her  right.  The  girl  did  not  know 
how  baseless  are  apt  to  be  the  caprices  of  a 
great  lady. 

The  days  passed  wearily  to  the  eager  child. 
They  would  have  been  intolerable — for  she 
was  always  alone  or  with  Dona  Isabel,  who 
gave  her  no  certain  status,  as  equal  or  inferior, 
and  with  whom  she  was  feverishly  defiant, 
or  seized  with  sudden  tremors  of  awe  or  ac- 
tual fear — but  that  she  knew  Don  Rafael 
had  gone  to  bring  his  family  home.  She 
longed  to  pour  her  secret  thoughts  into  the 
ears  of  Chata,  and  show  the  infant  clothes 
and  hear  her  comments  and  suggestions.  It 
appeared  to  her  that  she  would  certainly 
penetrate  the  gloom,  and  in  her  sweet  sim- 
plicity throw  some  light  upon  the  mystery 
which  enveloped  her.  Besides,  she  exulted 
in  the  anticipation  of  dazzling  the  eyes  of 
Carlota  and  Dona  Rita  by  her  connection 
with  Dona  Isabel.  She  was  shrewd  enough 
to  see  it  had  greatly  increased  her  importance 
in  the  estimation  of  the  servants  and  em- 
ployees. Even  Don  Rafael,  before  he 
went  away,  had  seized  an  opportunity  to  ask 
her  w-hether  she  was  content,  and  afterward 
had  never  failed  to  bow  to  her  with  grave 
politeness  when  they  met. 

Dona  Feliz  once  had  set  a  strange 
thought  in  her  mind;  it  returned  and  vexed 
her  again  and  again.  She  had  come  into 
the  room  once,  when  in  an  unusual  mood 
of  devotion  Chinita  had  knelt  to  pray  before 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  before  which, 
though  she  did  not  know  it,  had  been  poured 
forth  so  many  bitter  cries.  Feliz  started  as 
she  saw  her,  and  Chinita  rose  to  her  feet. 
"  Do  not  rise,"'  said  Doha  Feliz;  "  learn, 
child,  to  pray.  Many  aniens  must  reach 
Heaven;  it  is  well  to  begin  thy  task  young." 


"  What  task,"  she  said.  "I  shall  have 
something  more  to  do  than  to  pray  all  my 
life.  That  is  for  saints  and  nuns;  and  even 
Pedro  would  not  take  me  for  a  saint." 

"  But  thou  couldst  still  be  a  nun,"  said 
Dona  Feliz  with  a  peculiar  smile;  "and 
why  not  ? " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  cried  Chinita.  "Because 
I  will  not  !  "  Then  seized  with  a  sudden 
terror,  she  cried,  "  Is  that  why  Dona  Isabel 
has  taken  me  from  Pedro?  Is  it  to  shut  me 
up  to  pray  for  her,  and  the  wicked  brother 
she  loved  so  much  ?  Selsa  told  me  she  had 
set  her  own  daughter  to  free  his  soul  from 
purgatory,  and  is  not  that  enough  ?  I'll 
not  do  it.  My  knees  ache  when  I  kneel.  I 
yawn  !  I  fall  asleep  !  I  cannot  bear  to  be 
forever  in  one  place.  It  is  to  go  away,  to 
see  strange  sights,  to  wear  silk  and  lace 
every  day,  as  the  niha  Herlinda  must  have 
done — see,  here  are  some  of  her  dresses  still 
— it  is  for  this,  and  because  I  was  born  for 
such  things,  that  I  stay  with  Doha  Isabel; 
it  is  not  to  pray  !  I  care  not  to  pray,  nor 
sing  hymns,  nor  dress  saints.  I  will  go  to 
her  and  tell  her  so  !  " 

Dona  Feliz  caught  the  arm  of  the  excited 
child.  "I  am  your  friend,"  she  said. 
"  Speak  not  a  word  of  what  I  have  said. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  foolish  thought,  but  many 
more  beautiful  than  you  have  entered  con- 
vents and  perhaps  have  been  happy." 

"  Is  the  Seriorita  Herlinda  happy?"  asked 
Chinita,  her  excitement  calmed  by  the 
thought  of  another.  "  Selsa  told  me  once — 
it  was  the  night  Antonita  saw  the  ghost  of 
the  American,  when  she  came  back  from 
the  mountain — Selsa  told  me  a  witch  had 
laid  a  spell  upon  her  the  day  he  was  mur- 
dered— a  witch  who  loved  him;  and  that 
the  niha  Herlinda  drooped  and  withered 
and  would  have  died,  but  that  a  fever  car- 
ried away  the  witch,  before  she  could  read 
her  into  her  grave." 

"The  witch!" ejaculated  DonaPeliz,  mys- 
tified. This  was  a  superstition  of  which  she 
had  heard  nothing.     "Who  was  the  witch?" 
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"How  can    I    tell?"  answered    Chinita,  away,    or    because    she  was    bewitched,  or 

"Chata  knows  more  of  her  than  I.     It  was  because  the  Sefiora  would  not  let  her  marry 

to   her  old  Selsa    told    her   tales;  she    was  the  Sefior  Gonzales,  but  would  send  her  to 

never  cross  to  Chata.      But  after  the  Amer-  the  convent  to  pray  for  the    wicked   Don 

ican  was  killed  she  used  to  read,  and  read,  Leon  ?" 

and  read  strange  words  to  the  poor  liina,  "  Quien  sabe  ?"  answered  Dona  Feliz,  in 

and  she  grew  paler  and  paler,  and  more  and  the  non-committal  phrase  a  Mexican  finds  so 

more  sad."  convenient.      "It  is  not  for  us  to  chatter  of 

"And  the  witch  died?"  asked  Feliz  think-  the  SeSorita  Herlinda.     Peace  be  with  her, 

ing  of  Mademoiselle  Le  Croix.  and  have  a  care  how  you  mention  her  name 

"  Yes,  in  a  good  hour,"  answered  Chinita  to  Dona  Isabel."     Her  brow  contracted  as 

energetically.    "But  I  forgot,  you  must  know  she    thought   how   many   conjectures,  how 

it  all,  Do5a  Feliz.     Tell  me — "  with  her  old  much  gossip  of  which  she  had  known  noth- 

gossiping  habit — "tell  me,  did  the  Sefiorita  ing,  had  been  busy  with  events  she  had  be- 

love  the  American  ?  was  it  for  him  she  pined  lieved  quite  passed  from  remembrance. 

Louise  Palmer  Heaven. 

[continued  in  next   number.] 


VIGIL. 

Wan  star,  remotest  sentinel  of  light, 

Dim  beacon  o'er  the  undiscovered  deep 

Where  distance,  calm  as  everlasting  sleep, 
Sinks  fathomless  beyond  our  mortal  sight, — 
Seest  thou  the  silent  voyagers  of  night 

That  outward  o'er  the  tide  of  slumber  sweep, 

While  we,  with  doleful  dawn  awakening,  weep, 
Alas  !  in  vain,  their  unreturning  flight? 

Thou  answerest  not ;  nor  through  the  shadowy  veil 

One  token  doth  the  sorrowing  soul  discern  : 
Yet,  haply,  to  thy  signal  spark  between 

Our  worlds  divided,  mutual  glances  turn — 
Ours,  tearful,  through  these  earthly  vapors  seen, 

Theirs,  cloudless  as  ye  heavenly  tapers  pale. 

John  B.  Tabb. 
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IS  IRELAND  A  NATION  ? 


Country,  from  the  Latin  contra,  on  the 
opposite  side,  signifies  a  distinct  and  separ- 
ate land  or  region,  as  distinguished  from  any 
other,  and  the  word  nation,  from  nasci,natus, 
to  be  born,  means  the  body  of  inhabitants 
or  natives,  of  the  country.  Government  is  the 
ruling  power  or  authority  by  which  the  es- 
tablished laws  are  administered.  That  every 
country  is  prosperous  and  happy  or  poor 
and  miserable  in  proportion  to  the  quality 
of  its  government  is  a  proposition  the  truth 
of  which  is  so  manifest  that  no  process  of 
reasoning  or  demonstration  can  make  it 
plainer  or  more  self  evident.  Given  favor- 
able conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  popu- 
lation, with  an  honest  and  capable  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  affairs,  national  pros- 
perity and  contentment  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.  A  just,  sympathetic,  and  pa- 
ternal government,  having  the  interest  of  the 
people  at  heart,  infuses  energy  and  life  into 
the  nation,  opens  up  sources  of  industry 
and  enterprise,  and  when  necessary  finds 
out  new  fields  for  employment.  This  may  not 
always  be  done  directly,  it  being  doubtless 
more  politic  to  encourage  private  endeavor 
than  to  seem  to  enter  into  competition  with 
it;  but  the  whole  aim  and  purpose  of  a  good 
national  government  is  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  people — the  masses,  who  con- 
stitute the  bone  and  sinew,  the  power,  sta- 
bility and  real  wealth,  of  the  state. 

I  propose  in  this  brief,  and  necessarily 
imperfect,  sketch  to  prove  from  the  facts  of 
history  that  the  government  of  Ireland  by 
England  has  been  the  inverse  of  this,  and 
to  show  that  were  it  not  for  the  marvelous 
vitality  and  power  of  endurance,  arising 
from  the  physical  and  racial  superiority  which 
characterize  the  Irish  as  a  nation,  they  must 
inevitably  have  perished  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  through  the  inhuman  treatment 
Vol.  IX.— r, 


they  received  at  the  hands  of  the  English, 
just  as  inferior  or  uncivilized  races  have,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  disappeared  before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  white  man.  This  physical  and 
intellectual  superiority  has  been  proved  a 
thousand  times,  by  flood  and  field,  in  court 
and  council,  in  every  country  throughout 
the  world  (witness  the  names  of  McMahon 
in  France,  O'Donnell  in  Spain,  Taaffe  in 
Austria);  and  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  by 
those  who  have  written  the  history  of  the 
time,  that  although  the  English  had  on 
their  side  the  advantage  of  overwhelming 
numbers,  wealth,  and  resources,  they  never 
could  have  succeeded  in  their  designs  against 
Ireland  but  through  treachery,  chicane,  and, 
unfortunately  also,  through  the  divided 
counsels  of  the  Irish  leaders  themselves. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  of  Decem- 
ber, 1878,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Great- 
ness of  England,"  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  wrote 
as  follows:  "  That  the  stronger  nation  is  en- 
titled by  the  law  of  force  to  conquer  its 
weaker  neighbors,  and  to  govern  the  con- 
quered in  its  own  interest,  is  a  doctrine 
which  civilized  morality  abhors."  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  a  recent  interesting  occasion, 
when  replying  to  the  deputations  on  being 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  four  Irish 
cities,  and  an  address,  signed  by  half  a 
million  of  Irishwomen,  expressing  gratitude 
for  his  noble  endeavors  to  settle  on  just 
lines  the  long  standing  Irish  difficulty, 
quoted  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  referring  to  him  as  a  man  of  high 
character  and  consummate  ability  in  the  his- 
toric field.  It  would  be  difficult  therefore 
for  me  to  find  a  more  appropriate  text  for 
my  purpose  than  the  axiom  laid  down  by  so 
high  an  authority. 

English  and  Protestant  historians  by  the 
score,  from   Hollinshead  and  Fynes  Mory- 
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son  to  Froude  and  Lecky,  have  written  the 
terrible  record  of  English  atrocity  and  tyr- 
anny in  Ireland.  Their  pages  overflow  with 
recitals  of  rapine  and  murder,  and  horrify  us 
with  details  of  the  atrocities  committed. 
They  tell  us  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  deliberately  planned 
and  ruthlessly  carried  out,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  exterminating  the  Irish  race  and 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  confesses  that  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  was  completed  with  circum- 
stances of  "cruelty  sufficient  to  plant  undy- 
ing hatred  in  the  heart  of  the  people."  The 
following  quotations  from  authors  of  unim- 
peachable authority  are  given  in  proof  of 
the  truth  and  force  of  that  assertion. 

Froude  tells  us  how  savage  Malby,  the 
president  of  Connaught,  became  at  meeting 
courteous  treatment  when  he  entered  the 
Western  Province  in  1576.  He  evidently 
expected  to  meet  with  resistance  and  thus 
to  find  a  plausible  ground  for  the  wholesale 
massacre  he  contemplated.  The  chiefs 
hoped  to  conciliate  the  English  by  a  policy 
of  mildness  and  non-resistance.  But  Malby 
was  not  to  be  turned  away  from  his  fell  pur- 
pose for  want  of  a  pretext;  he  would  not  be 
conciliated.  He  says  in  his  report  to  Gov- 
ernment, made  in  1576,  and  quoted  by 
Froude: 

"  I  thought  good  to  take  another  course  and  so, 
with  determination  to  consume  them  with  fire  and 
sword,  sparing  neither  old  nor  young,  I  entered 
their  mountains.  I  burnt  all  their  corn  and  houses 
and  committed  to  the  sword  all  that  could  be  found 

In  like  manner  I  assaulted  a  castle  where 

the  garrison  surrendered.  I  put  them  to  the  mise- 
ricordia  of  my  soldiers — they  were  all  slain — 
thence  I  went  on,  sparing  none  which  came  in  my 
way,  which  cruelty  did  so  amaze  their  followers 
they  could   not   tell  where  to  bestow   themselves 

It  was  all  done  in  rain  and  frost  and  storm, 

journeys  in  such  weather  bringing  them  the  sooner 
to  submission." 

The  ruthless  savagery  of  this  merciless 
monster  in  his  endeavors  to  exterminate  the 
people  of  Connaught,  is  exceeded  by  the 
cool  deviltry  with  which  he  has  recorded  the 
facts. 


As  to  Munster,  it  is  related  in  the  "Pa- 
cata  Hibernia,"  a  well-known  work,  com- 
piled by  Thomas  Stafford  from  the  papers 
of  Sir  George  Carew,  and  printed  in  Lon- 
don in  1633,  about  thirty  years  after  the 
events  described,  how  that  worthy  pacified 
the  province: 

"  Having  received  certaine  information  that  the 
Mounster  fugitives  were  harboured  in  those  parts, 

having  before  burned  all  the  houses  and  come 

diverted  his  forces  into  East  Clanwilliam  and 
Muskeryquirke,  and  harassing  the  country,  killed 
all  mankind  that  were  found  therein  for  a  terrour 
to  those  as  should  give  releefe  to  the  runagate 
traitors.  Thence  wee  came  to  Arleaghe  woods, 
where  we  did  the  like,  not  leaving  behind  us  man 
or  beast,  come  or  cattle." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Sir  George 
Carew  fulfilled  his  mission  in  Munster  to 
extirpate  the  Irish  with  as  thorough  a  hand 
as  his  colleague  Malby  in  Connaught.  The 
story  could  hardly  be  believed  but  that  we 
have  it  on  his  own  authority.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Totnes  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  his  valuable  services  in  Ireland. 

A  similar  process  of  extirpation  was  the 
order  of  the  day  in  Ulster.  The  Lord  Dep- 
uty, writing  in  1607,  (the  letter  is  quoted  in 
Godkin's  Land  War,)  lays  down  this  fero- 
cious doctrine,  which  he  acted  on  up  to  the 
hilt: 

"  I  have  often  said  and  written,  it  is  famine  must 
consume  the  Irish,  as  our  swords  and  other  endeav- 
ours worked  not  that  speedy  effect  which  is  ex- 
pected ;  hunger  would  be  a  better,  because  a  speed- 
ier, weapon  to  employ  against  them  than  the 
sword I  burned  all  along  Lough  Neagh  with- 
in four  miles  of  Dungannon sparing  none  of 

what  quality,  age,  or  sex  soever,  besides  many 
burned  to  death.  We  killed  man,  woman,  and 
child,  horse,  beast,  or  whatever  we  could  find." 

Could  Attila,  "the  scourge  of  God"  have 
done  more  ? 

With  regard  to  Leinster,  the  Mullaghmast 
massacre  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
treachery  and  barbarity  practiced  by  the 
English  in  that  province.  Sir  Charles 
Coote  and  Sir  Francis  Cosby,  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  Cootes  and  Cosbys,  of  the 
Queen's  County,  were  the    principal  actors 
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in  the  "pacification"  of  Leinster.  All  au- 
thorities are  agreed  as  to  Coote's  cruel  and 
sanguinary  nature.  Warner  tells  us,  "He 
was  a  stranger  to  mercy;"  and  Lord  Castle- 
haven  gives  an  appalling  account  of  the  sav- 
age conduct  of  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand who,  he  says,  "killed  men,  women, 
and  children  promiscuously."  It  is  related 
of  him  that  when  remonstrated  with  by  less 
savage  colleagues  for  the  needless  cruelty  he 
showed  in  massacring  children,  he  replied 
with  the  brutal  phrase,  "  Nits  will  be  lice;" 
and  on  another  occasion,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  soldier  who  had  run 
his  bayonet  through  a  child's  body  and  was 
carrying  it  over  his  shoulder,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "he  liked  such  frolics."  Le- 
land  also  records  "his  ruthless  and  indis- 
criminate carnage."  To  Cosby  alone, 
however,  belongs  the  infamy  that  must 
attach  for  all  time  to  the  massacre  of  Mul- 
laghmast,  which  I  quote  from  A.  M.  Sulli- 
van's Story  of  Ireland,  page  230  and  following: 

"In  1857  Sir  Francis  Cosby,  commanding  the 
Queen's  troops  in  Leix  and  Oflaly,  formed  a  diabol- 
ical plot  for  the  permanent  conquest  of  that  dis- 
trict. Peace  at  the  moment  prevailed  between 
the  government  and  the  inhabitants;  but  Cosby 
seemed  to  think  that  in  extirpation  lay  the  only 
effectual  security  for  the  crown.  Feigning,  how- 
ever, great  friendship lie  invited  to  a  grand 

feast  all  the  chief  families  of  the  territory;  atten- 
dance thereat  being  a  sort  of  test  of  amity.  To 
this  summons  responded  the  flower  of  the  Irish 
nobility  in  Leix  and  Oflaly,  with  their  kinsmen 
and    friends  —  the     O'Mores,     O'Kellys,     Lalors, 

O'Nolans,  &c Into  the  great  Rath  rode  many 

a  pleasant  cavalcade  that  day  but  none  ever  came 

forth  that  entered  in The  invited  guests  were 

butchered  to  a  man,  one  hundred  and  eighty  of 
the  O'Mores  alone  having  thus  perished." 

There  was,  indeed,  one  chief  who  escaped 
the  fate  intended  for  him  and  his  clan  by 
the  base  and  faithless  Cosby — that  was  the 
ancestor  of  Richard  Lalor,  M.  P.,  the  pres- 
ent patriotic  member  for  the  Leix  division 
of  the  Queen's  County. 

"  He  noticed,  it  is  said,  that  while  many  went  in- 
to the  Rath,  none   were  seen  to  reappear  outside. 


Accordingly  he  desired  his  friends  to  remain  be- 
hind, while  he  advanced  and  reconnoitered.  He 
entered  cautiously.  Inside,  what  a  horrid  spectacle 
met  his  sight!  At  the  very  entrance,  the  dead 
bodies  of  some  of  his  slaughtered  kinsmen  !  In  an 
instant  he  himself  was  set  upon;  but  drawing  his 
sword  lie  hewed  himself  out  of  the  Fort,  and  back 
to  his  friends,  and  they  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives  to  Dysart.  He  was  the  only  Irishman,  out  of 
more  than  four  hundred  who  entered  the  Fort 
that  day,  that  escaped  with  life." 

From  that  day  out  the  chief  of  the 
O'Mores,  Rory,  lived  but  to  avenge  his 
fallen  kinsmen.  The  base  traitor  Cosby 
was  struck  down  on  the  bloody  day  of  Glen- 
mabere,  when  the  gallant  men  of  Wicklow 
routed  Lord  Gray  de  Wilton,  on  the  25th 
of  August,  1580.  It  is  related  that  Owney, 
the  son  of  Rory  O'More,  slew  with  his  own 
hand  Alexander  and  Francis  Cosby,  son 
and  grandson  of  the  Mullaghmast  murderer, 
and  defeated  their  troops  with  great  slaugh- 
ter at  Stradbally  Bridge,  May  19,  1597, 
twenty  years  after  the  act  of  sanguinary 
treachery  which  he  had  lived  to  avenge. 

In  Leinster  as  in  Connaught,  in  Munster 
as  in  Ulster,  the  cruel  work  of  extermina- 
tion went  on  under  the  orders  of  the  Lord 
Deputy,  and  it  is  plain  from  the  instances 
here  given  of  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the 
English  commanders  and  their  soldiers,  in 
all  of  the  four  provinces,  that  they  acted  on 
a  fixed  and  preconcerted  plan,  the  object 
being  to  get  rid  of  and  stamp  out  the  Irish 
race  by  every  means  in  their  power.  The 
most  inhuman  butcheries,  accomplished  by 
the  foulest  strategems  that  could  be  con- 
ceived in  the  minds  of  the  basest  and  wick- 
edest of  mankind,  were  unscrupulously  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose. 

The  English  Protestant  historian  Fynes 
Moryson  says:  "No  spectacle  was  more 
frequent  in  the  ditches  of  the  towns,  and 
especially  in  the  wasted  countries,  than  to 
see  multitudes  of  these  poor  people,  the 
Irish,  dead,  with  their  mouths  all  colored 
green  by  eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all  things 
they  could  rend  above  the  ground." 
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The  castles  of  the  chiefs  and  the  humble 
dwellings  of  their  followers,  were  alike  de- 
voted to  the  flames — the  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants of  happy  valleys  and  quiet  hamlets 
were  ruthlessly  murdered  by  a  brutal  sol- 
diery. Havoc  reigned  everywhere  over  the 
fertile  plains  and  green  hillsides  of  Ireland. 
The  sanguinary  persecutors  reveled  and 
gloried  in  every  species  of  iniquty. 

"It  is  as  though  the  fiends  prevailed 

Against  the  seraphs  they  assailed, 

And,  fixed  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell ; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  formed  for  joy, 

So  curst  the  tyrants  that  destroy ! " 

Byron. 

The  brutalities  of  the  English  leaders  and 
their  soldiers,  as  recorded  in  their  own  let- 
ters and  reports  to  government,  now  to  be 
found  in  the  public  record  office  in  London, 
read  more  like  the  acts  of  incarnate  fiends 
than  of  human  beings  dealing  with  creatures 
of  flesh  and  blood  like  themselves,  and  fully 
explain  the  cause  of  the  deadly  hostility  of 
the  Irish  people  to  English  government. 

The  destruction  was  so  utter,  the  blow  so 
crushing,  the  slaughter  so  immense,  that 
one  is  lost  in  wonderment  how  on  the  one 
hand  human  nature  could  be  so  debased 
and  hardened  as  to  commit  such  barbarous 
atrocities,  and  on  the  other  hand  how  a 
nation  the  victim  of  such  persecution  and 
outrage  has  survived  the  devastation.  In  a 
communication  just  addressed  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  the  editor  of  Blackwood,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  article  by  Lord  Brabourne  in 
the  November  number  of  that  magazine,  he 
refers  to  "the  terrible  proofs  and  citations 
contained  in  the  '  Memoir '  of  O'Connell, 
published  in  1843,  which  go  to  show,  taken 
with  what  occurred  in  1660,  that  the  rela- 
tions of  England  with  Ireland  have  as  a 
whole,  perhaps,  been  more  profoundly  dis- 
graced by  cruelty  and  by  fraud  than  those 
between^any^  other  nations  in  the  entire 
history  of  Christendom." 

Bearing  in  mind  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  ad- 
mirable maxim,   that  civilized  morality  ab- 


hors the  doctrine  that  the  stronger  nation  is 
entitled  by  the  law  of  force  to  conquer  its 
weaker  neighbor  and  to  govern  the  con- 
quered in  its  own  interest,  it  is  plain  that 
the  action  of  the  English  in  Ireland  affords 
ample  material  to  excite  the  indignation  of 
civilized  morality  all  over  the  world. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  as  it  is  called, 
was  thus  so  far  effected  that,  having  either 
massacred  or  driven  into  exile  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  soil,  the  English  Government 
was  enabled  to  put  in  their  places  the  infa- 
mous men  by  whose  instrumentality  the 
slaughter  or  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  was 
accomplished.  Besides  these,  the  younger 
brothers  of  good  families  in  England  were  in- 
vited by  proclamation  to  come  and  settle  in 
Ireland  on  lands  to  be  apportioned  to  them 
out  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Irish. 
These  were  called  "planters"  and  "under- 
takers." The  farce  of  passing  an  act  of  Par- 
liament confiscating  10,000,000  acres  of  the 
richest  land  in  Ireland  was  gone  through. 
It  was  the  same  then  as  now — when  England 
committed  an  act  of  plunder  and  robbery 
she  assumed  the  garments  of  pious  fraud  to 
cloak  her  iniquity,  just  as  to-day,  when  the 
territories  of  an  Indian  Prince  or 'Burmese 
potentate  are  annexed,  his  property  and 
treasure  are  dealt  with  and  distributed.  It 
is  a  spectacle  to  make  the  angels  weep  to 
see  Englishmen  and  English  ministers  de- 
fending and  justifying  in  Parliament  the  an- 
nexation of  territories  to  which  England  has 
no  more  right  than  anybody  has  to  the  law- 
ful estate  of  his  neighbors  ;  and  wrangling 
over  the  distribution  and  apportionment  ot 
the  loot  amongst  the  plunderers. 

But  to  resume.  The  Irish  are  a  stalwart, 
hardy  race,  full  of  vigor  and  courage,  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  hardships.  More- 
over they  were  not  all  destroyed.  The  fast- 
nesses of  their  native  land,  the  woods,  the 
bogs,  and  mountains  gave  them  refuge  from 
the  fury  of  their  persecutors.  The  survivors 
began,  under  the  altered  conditions,  to  make 
a   fresh  start  in  the  struggle  for  existence- 
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Driven  into  mountains  and  barren  districts 
by  their  relentless  enemies,  they  eked  out  a 
subsistence  as  best  they  could.  In  the 
course  of  time  they  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  reclamation  of  the  waste  lands 
on  which  they  settled,  and  even  in  estab- 
lishing manufactures.  The  interests  of  Eng- 
lish commerce  could  not,  however,  brook  a 
rival  at  its  door  ;  England  would  not  allow 
Irish  industry  a  field  for  its  enterprises. 
Irish  manufactures  must  be  stamped  out. 
The  commercial  policy  of  England  at  this 
period  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  written  by  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  (who  was  known  by  the  so- 
briquet of  "  Black  Tom,")  six  months  only 
after  his  arrival  in  Ireland  as  Lord  Deputy. 
He  says  : 

"  I  am  all  of  the  opinion  that  wisdom  advises  to 
keep  this  kingdom  as  much  subordinate  and  de- 
pendent on  England  as  possible,  and  holding  them 
from  the  manufacture  of  wool,  (which,  unless  other- 
wise directed  I  shall  by  all  means  discourage,)  and 
then  enforcing  them  to  fetch  their  clothing  from 
thence  [England]  and  to  take  their  salt  from  the 
King,  (being  that  which  preserves  and  gives. value 
to  all  their  native  staple  commodities,) — how  can 
they  depart  from  us  without  nakedness  and  beg- 
gary? Which  in  itself  is  so  weighty  a  considera- 
tion as  a  small  profit  should  not  bear  it  down." 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  Ireland  has  been 
governed  by  England,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
axiom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Lord  Dufferin,  in  a  pamphlet  published 
in  1867,  draws  a  terrible  picture  of  the  de- 
liberate suppression  of  manufactures,  and 
all  other  Irish  industries,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  shows  how  the  Parliamentary 
records,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to 
the  time  of  the  Union,  teem  with  the  in- 
famous legislation  leveled  against  Irish  in- 
dustrial enterprise,  and  he  asks,  "  What  has 
been  the  consequence  of  such  a  system, 
pursued  with  relentless  pertinacity  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ?  This — that  de- 
barred from  every  other  trade  and  industry, 
the  entire  nation  flung  itself  upon  the  land 
with  as  fatal  an  impulse  as  when  a  river 
whose    current   is    suddenly    impeded    rolls 


back  and    drowns    the    valley  it    once    fer- 
tilized." 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  under  such  a 
system  of  government  the  life  of  Ireland 
has  been  blighted  and  her  progress  stayed  ? 
No!  but  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  and 
astonishment,  that  notwithstanding  all — not- 
withstanding devastation  by  fire  and  sword, 
by  famine  and  pestilence,  notwithstanding 
the  destruction  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, and  the  deprivation  of  constitutional 
rights — Ireland  has  successfully  resisted  all 
the  efforts  and  all  the  power  of  England  to 
effect  her  effacement  as  a  nation.  More- 
over the  Irish  have  increased  and  multiplied 
throughout  the  earth  by  reason  of  those  Very 
persecutions  aimed  at  their  extinction.  In 
the  article  from  which  I  have  been  quoting, 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says  that  the  struggle  of 
the  English  to  obtain  possession  of  the  land, 
took  the  form  "  of  confiscation;  was  waged 
by  the  intruder  with  the  arms  of  legal 
chicane.  In  the  form  of  eviction,  it  has 
lasted  to  the  present  hour  ;  and  eviction  in 
Ireland  is  not  like  eviction  in  England, 
where  great  manufacturing  cities  receive  and 
employ  the  evicted — it  is  starvation  or  exile. 
Into  exile,  the  Irish  have  gone  by  millions, 
and  thus,  though  neither  maritime  or  by 
nature  colonists,  they  have  had  a  great  share 
in  peopling  the  new  world."  Under  the 
government  of  England,  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  have  decreased  within  the  last  fifty 
years  by  three  millions,  four  hundred  thou- 
sand, or  about  one-third.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Irish  in  America,  have  increased 
and  multiplied  to  an  extent  that  was  never 
foreseen,  or  at  least  did  not  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  the  English  government. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Rev.  J.  O'Rourke,  in 
his  history  of  the  great  Irish  famine,  that  a 
scheme  was  set  on  foot  to  deport  two  millions 
of  Irish  Catholic  emigrants  to  Canada. 
£9.000.000  were  to  be  advanced  at  a  low 
rate  of  ■  interest  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the 
project  met  with  no  favor  from  the  people 
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or  from  their  trusted  advisers,  so  it  came  to 
nothing.  The  Irish  went,  it  is  true,  in  vast 
numbers  to  America  ;  but  they  turned  their 
faces  not  to  Canada,  where  they  would  still 
be  subject  to  the  British  flag,  the  emblem  of 
all  Ireland's  miseries  and  misfortunes,  but 
to  the  United  States,  where,  however 
hard  the  struggle  for  subsistence  might  be, 
they  felt  they  could  breathe  the  air  of  free- 
dom under  the  protecting  shelter  of  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

In  the  London  Times,  after  the  famine,  it 
was  said:  "  The  Irish  have  gone — gone  with 
a  vengeance."  How  many  millions  of 
murdered  and  exiled  Celts  are  included  in 
that  brief  and  terrible  utterance!  How 
many  millions  lie  in  unmarked  and  for- 
gotten graves,  or  beneath  the  Atlantic 
billows,  whose  blood  cries  to  heaven  for 
vengeance !  A  Parliamentary  commission  — 
one  of  the  many  to  which  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  are  continually  referred,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information,  but, 
as  the  result  invariably  proves,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procrastination  and  evasion — stated 
in  the  year  1835  that  in  Ireland  there  were 
2,380,000  persons  liable  to  die  from  starva- 
tion. During  the  thirty  years  from  1831  to 
1 86 1,  out  of  a  total  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  4,645,247,  Ireland 
contributed  in  round  numbers  three-fourths, 
or  about  3,098,000  (Thorn's  Official  Direc- 
tory). Again,  in  a  Parliamentary  return, 
furnished  up  to  December  31,  1885,  it  is 
shown  that  the  total  number  of  native  born 
Irish  emigrants  from  May  1,  1851  to  that 
date,  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  3,051, - 
361.  They  fled  from  their  native  land,  the 
land  they  loved  with  such  passionate  fervor, 
at  the  rate  of  over  100,000  a  year,  beause 
under  an  alien  government  they  were  left  to 
starve. 

The  terrible  mortality  by  which  this  exo- 
dus was  attended  exceeds  belief,  and  the 
sufferings  on  board  the  emigrant  ships  were 
simply  frightful.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  C.  E., 
an  English  engineer  engaged  in  public  work 


in  Ireland  during  the  famine  wrote  ;  "  Hun- 
dreds, it  is  said,  had  been  compelled  to  em- 
igrate by  ill-usage,  and  in  one  vessel  con- 
taining six  hundred,  not  one  hundred  sur- 
vived." Doctor  Stratten,  writing  at  the  same 
period  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 
records  that  out  of  552  emigrants  who  sailed 
in  the  "Avon,"  246  died,  and  of  476  on 
board  the  "  Virginius,"2  67  deaths  occurred. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  says  :  "  The  land  of  Ire- 
land, like  the  land  of  every  other  country, 
belongs  to  tbe  people  which  inhabit  it.  The 
legislature  should  have  looked  with  a  dif- 
ferent eye  upon  the  forced  expatriation  of  so 
many  millions  of  men  ;  and  when  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  leave  it  en  masse  be- 
cause government  does  not  leave  them  room 
to  live,  that  government  is  already  judged 
and  condemned." 

We  have  the  highest  authority  for  the  in- 
tensity of  hate  with  which  the  Irish  emigrant 
regards  the  source  of  his  miseries.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  speaking  on  the  Irish  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons  eighteen  years  ago 
said,  "  He  bears  with  him  on  the  one  hand 
a  passionate  attachment  to  the  home  he 
quits,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  bitter  and 
burning  hatred  to  the  laws  and  government 
he  leaves  behind  ;"  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
writes  of  the  Irish  race  in  an  article  already 
quoted,  "  They  are  instinctively  hostile  to 
law  and  government  as  their  immemorial  op- 
pressors in  their  native  land."  Going  back 
for  a  moment  to  the  exclamation  of  the 
Times  that  "The  Irish  have  gone — gone 
with  a  vengeance,"  in  an  article  printed  some 
thirteen  years  later,  (May  4th,  i860,)  the 
Times  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  alarmed 
at  the  result  of  the  exterminating  policy.  It 
says  : 

"  Ireland  will  become  altogether  English,  and 
the  United  States  Republic  altogether  Irish.  Yes, 
the  time  may  come  when  Ireland  will  be  no  more 
Celtic  than  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  are  Saxon, 
the  Eastern  Counties  Danish,  Cornwall  Phoenician. 

or  Ireland  itself  Milesian  or  Spanish 

There  will  be  again  an  Ireland,  but  a  colossal  Ire- 
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land,  and  an  Ireland  placed  in  the  New  World. 
We  shall  have  only  pushed  the  Celt  westwards; — 
ceasing  for  the  future  to  be  imprisoned  between  the 
Liffey  and  Shannon,  he    will  spread  from    New 

York    to  San  Francisco We  must   gird  our 

loins  to  encounter  the  Nemesis  of  seven  centuries 
of  misgovernment.  To  the  end  of  time,  a  hundred 
millions  of  people,  spread  over  the  largest  habit- 
able area  in  the  world,  and  confronting  us 
everywhere  by  sea  and  by  land,  will  remember 
that  their  forefathers  paid  tithe  to  the  Protestant 
clergy,  rent  to  absentee  landlords,  and  a  forced 
obedience  to  the  laws  which  these  had  made." 

It  would  seem  that  the  Times,  the  great 
and  powerful  organ  of  public  opinion  in 
England,  was  then  thoroughly  aroused  to 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  crimes 
committed  against  Ireland,  and  looked  into 
the  future  with  prophetic  gaze — or  rather  re- 
garded the  position  from  a  sane  point  of 
view.  The  lucid  interval,  however,  quickly 
passed  away,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
fresh  paroxysms  of  maniacal  excitement, 
continuous  and  prolonged. 

If  "crime  brings  its  own  punishment," 
as  we  are  told  it  inevitably  does,  may  it  not 
be  that  the  exiled  Irish,  having  the  "room 
to  live,"  spoken  of  by  Mill,  that  was  denied 
them  in  their  native  land,  are  coming  back 
"  with  a  vengeance"? 

"  For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even 
And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 
There  never  yet  was  human  power  • 

That  could  evade,  if  unforgiven, 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong." 

Byron. 

Such  as  at  least  would  appear  to  be  the 
forecast  of  the  Times  in  the  article  referred 
to.  The  Irish  are  a  prolific,  because  a 
moral,  people;  they  are  increasing  and  mul- 
tiplying in  the  United  States  year  by  year 
at  a  rate  exceeding  that  of  all  other  nation- 
alities. Already  England's  sin  is  finding  her 
out.  In  recent  years  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  Irish  American  hands  has  come 
largely  into  rivalry  with  the  produce  of 
English  farms,  and  foundries,  and  mills, 
and  factories,  bringing  prices  down  to 
the     lowest  ebb    and    leaving    no    margin 


for  profit  in  home  produce.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  done  to  British  com- 
merce by  American  competition  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  as  shown  in  the  sta- 
tistical abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  laid 
before  Parliament,  that  in  the  ten  years  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880  the  value  of  imports 
from  the  United  States  to  England  increased 
by  .£45.946.797,  or  from  £61.134.463  in 
1871  to  £107.081.260  in  1880.  The  En- 
glish farmer  is  well  nigh  rendered  bankrupt 
by  the  reduction  in  value  of  all  the  pro- 
duce arising  from  this  cause.  Thousands 
of  farms  in  England  are  going  begging  for 
tenants  at  any  price,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
said  farms  have  been  offered  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  without  rent, to  any  one  who 
would  take  them  and  pay  the  taxes.  There 
does  not  seem  at  present  much  prospect  of 
improvement  while  cattle,  pigs,  and  grain, 
are  raised  in  the  United  States  in  such  vast 
quantities  and  shipped  to  Liverpool  at  such 
low  prices.  The  British  farmer  may  well  be 
in  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  make  both 
ends  meet  again.  Truly  England's  sins  against 
Ireland  are  finding  her  out,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  in  the  most  natural  way  in 
the  world,  and  in  her  tenderest  and  most  vul- 
nerable point;  the  Irish  in  America  being 
chiefly  employed  in  farming  and  pastoral 
work,  which  they  understand  so  well  from  the 
fact  that  at  home  their  ingenuity  and  industry 
were  taxed  to  the  utmost  extent  to  extract  a 
living  out  of  the  soil,  and  to  pay  exorbitant 
rents  to  absentee  landlords.  It  is  indispu- 
table and  demonstrable  by  the  plainest 
proofs  that  the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
to  which  Irish  industry  and  intelligence  con- 
tribute so  largely,  is  swamping  English  com- 
merce right,  left,  and  centre;  so  that  it  may 
be  said  already,  "The  Irish  are  coming  back 
— back  with  a  vengeance."  The  "  colossal 
Ireland  "  foreseen  by  the  Times  in  its  article 
of  May  4th,  i860,  is  already  a  reality;  they 
have  not  gotten  rid  of  the  Irish,  they  "  have 
only  pushed  the  Celt  westwards."  No  longer 
imprisoned  between  the  Liffey  and  the  Shan- 
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non,  he  has  "spread  from  New  York  toiSan 
Francisco,"  and,  "the  Nemesis  of  seven 
centuries  of  misgovernment  calls  upon  Eng- 
land to  gird  up  her  loins  for  the  encoun- 
ter." The  weapons  are  not,  however,  those 
of  warfare  and  bloodshed,  but  those  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  freed  from  the  terrible 
restrictions,  the  crushing  imposts,  that 
weighed  Irishmen  down  at  home.  The  wea- 
pons with  which  the  Irish  in  America  are 
striking  home  against  England  are  the 
real  "  resources  of  civilization" — the  imple- 
ments and  methods  of  peaceful  industry 
allowed  full  and  free  scope  for  exercise  in 
the  mighty  republic  of  the  West. 

The  truth  is  at  last  being  driven  home  to 
the  English  mind.  In  the  London  Graphic 
newspaper  of  the  9th  of  October,  1886,  the 
following  remarkable  article  appears  under 
the  heading,  "Celts  Getting  Uppermost." 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
political  morality,  he  is  a  keen  observer  of  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  he  perceives,  to  borrow  the  lan- 
guage of  the  share  market,  that  Celts  are  buoyant 
while  Anglo-Saxons  have  a  downward  tendency. 
We  use  the  words  Celt  and  Saxon  in  the  loose 
popular  sense,  for  in  reality  the  so-called  Irish  Celt 
is  a  being  of  very  mingled  lineage.  The  point  to 
which  we  here  desire  to  call  attention  is  this.  Till 
quite  of  late  years,  the  Anglo-Saxon  element, 
though  far  inferior  in  numbers,  held  undoubted, 
though  not  always  undisputed,  sway,  both  in  Ire- 
land, Wales,  and  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  Celts  have  been  slowly  winning 
back  their  independence.  Ireland  set  the  exam- 
ple, and  is  sanguine  of  almost  immediate  victory  ; 
while  Welsh  farmers  and  Highland  crofters  are, 
at  a  respectful  distance,  following  suit.  Even  the 
Scotch  Lowlanders  are  getting  rather  tired  of 
England  and  her  flabby  system  of  Government, 
and  want,  not  to  set  up  for  themselves,  (they  are 
far  too  pawky  for  that,)  but  to  obtain  more  thor- 
ough local  self-government.  A  glance  at  statistical 
tables  seems  at  first  sight  to  falsify  this  idea  of 
Celtic  flood  and  Anglo-Saxon  ebb.  In  1841,  with- 
out counting  Scotland,  there  were  half  as  many 
people  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  whereas  now  the 
population  of  England  is  five  times  as  numerous. 
Why  then  is  Ireland  more  powerful  now  than  she  was 
forty-five  years  ago?  The  answer  is  that  there  are 
enormous  colonies  of  her  sons  and  daughters  in 
every     English-speaking    country     in    the    world, 


Great  Britain  included.  There  are  something  like 
two  millions  of  people  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  in 
this  island  alone,  and  they  are  chiefly  settled  in  the 
big  towns  and  the  manufacturing  districts.  The 
number  of  copies  of  such  news  sheets  as  the  Uni- 
verse, the  Catholic  Times,  and  United  Ireland  sold  in 
humbler  districts  in  London  shows  the  existence 
of  a  considerable  Irish  population.  One  reason 
why  the  Celts  flourish  is,  that,  at  all  events  in 
their  native  countries,  they  lead  more  healthy, 
primitive  lives.  They  are  tillers  of  the  soil,  and 
keepers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
are  getting  to  be  a  towny  race,  and  the  luxury 
induced  by  mechanical  discoveries  is  sapping  their 
natural  simplicity  and  energy.  In  the  United 
States  the  progress  of  degeneration  is  even  more 
apparent  than  here.  These  remarks  may  appear 
unnecessarily  pessimistic,  but  without  doubt  there 
is  a  substratum  of  truth  in  them.  Anyhow,  the 
subject  is  one  of  first-rate  importance. 

In  a  lecture  on  "The  Irish  in  America" 
delivered  in  February,  1886,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Grace,  Mayor  of  New  York,  an 
Irishman  who  by  his  great  abilities,  probity, 
and  force  of  character,  has  risen  to  the 
high  position  he  fills  in  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion, tells  us  that  more  than  one-seventh  of 
the  entire  population  of  New  York  is  of 
Irish  birth.  He  gives  much  interesting 
statistical  information  relative  to  the  Irish- 
American  population  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union,  showing  the  great 
weight  and  importance  they  possess.  He 
says  "The  American  Irish  are  and  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  political 
history  of  this  and  the  mother  country. 
They  have  created  and  modified  public  opin- 
ion in  relation  to  themselves,  and  to  their 
kinsfolk  across  the  sea,  and  have  influenced 
and  even  determined  State  policy."  Mayor 
Grace  refers  to  the  fact  that  their  commu- 
nity of  race  feeling  has  given  them  a  facility 
of  organization  which  has  a  permanent  polit- 
ical value  by  which  they  have  been  enabled 
"to  impress  themselves  upon  national  con- 
duct and  have  in  a  large  measure  success- 
fully met  and  overcome  those  prejudices 
against  their  race  and  religion  with  which 
from  the  earliest  times  they  have  been  forced 
to  contend."     And  again  he    says,   "They 
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have  shown  powers  of  adaptability  to  new 
conditions,  which  have  secured  to  them  full 
recognition,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
have  preserved  their  race  individuality  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  have  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  English  politics  in 
relation  to  the  home  country." 

The  Mayor  of  New  York  in  dealing  with 
the  connection  of  the  American  Irish  with 
the  land  and  repeal  agitation  which,  he  says, 
"is  now,  and  has  been,  occupying  the  pub- 
lic mind  both  in  America  and  in  England," 
quotes  the  remarks  of  an  English  writer  who 
though  "evidently  animated  by  a  desire  to 
discuss  the  whole  question  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness,  is  still  unable  to  divest  himself  of 
Tory  prejudices":  writing  in  1882,  he  says, 
"I  never  completely  realized  the  feeling  of 
the  Irish  in  America  until  I  had  myself 
worked  among  them,  and  in  the  cities 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  appreciated 
to  the  full  the  existence  there,  three  thou- 
sand miles  away,  of  a  people  numerous  and 
influential,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  national- 
ity beyond  all  belief,  and  impelled  to  action 
by  a  deep-seated  hostility  to  the  English 
government."  Mr.  Grace  adds  "I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  in  any  sense  an  overstate- 
ment." Alluding  to  Fenianism,  which  he 
says  he  will  not  discuss  further  than  to  note 
the  strong  relation  that  it  bears  to  the  move- 
ment of  to-day  among  the  American  Irish, 
he  observes,  "It  successfully  appealed  to 
the  sentimental  side  of  the  Irish  character, 
and  found  a  flame  of  patriotism  which  burns 
strong  in  the  Irish  heart  even  to  the  second 
and  third  generations  of  those  who  have  left 
their  native  land  forever." 

The  able  lecture  of  the  Mayor  of  New- 
York  contains  ample  matter  for  quotation 
and  serious  consideration,  but  the  limits  of 
this  paper  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  fur- 
ther upon  it.  Having,  however,  given  an 
outline  of  the  views  of  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent Irish  officials  in  the  United  States,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  also  those  of  a  leading 
American  statesman.     At  a  meeting  held  in 


Indianapolis  in  1885,  Mr.  Hendricks,  Vice- 
President  of  America,  said, 

"It  is  known  the  world  over,  that  Ireland,  since 
the  days  of  Henry  II,  lias  nut  had  fair  play  from 
Great   Britian.     On    the  contrary,  she  has   been 

denied  the  rights  of  equal  citizenship,  and  been  de- 
spoiled of  her  lands.  Every  Irishman  hereto-night 
— every  Irishman  in  America — is  a  protest  against 
the  bad  government  of  England  towards  Ireland. 
How  is  it  that  you  came  here,  having  left  almost 
the  most  beautiful  land  in  the  world  ?  Perhaps  no 
part  of  the  globe  is  more  attractive  than  Ireland, 
and  yet  you  left  Ireland.  You  are  here  because 
you  could  not  get  good  government  in  Ireland. 
Forty-five  years  ago,  the  population  of  the  green 
island  was  nine  millions  of  people — a  large  popula- 
tion for  a  region  of  country  only  the  size  of  Indiana. 
Today,  after  the  lapse  of  forty-five  years,  that 
population  is  but  five  millions — a  loss  in  less  than 
half  a  century  of  four  millions  of  people — almost 
the  entire  half  of  the  population  gone  from  Ireland 

I  would  say  it  is  a  serious  matter  when    a 

man  or  a  woman  chooses  to  leave  the  home  that 
has  been  the  home  of  his  or  her  ancestors  for 
many  centuries.  And  when  on  account  of  bad 
government,  unjust  laws,  and  a  cruel  system  of 
tenancy,  there  has  been  driven  away  almost  half 
of  the  population,  the  question  what  is  to  be 
done  comes  up.  It  cannot  always  remain  this 
way." 

The  prospect  is  hopeful  when  men  in  the 
position  of  the  vice-president  of  America, 
and  the  mayor  of  New  York,  understand 
the  situation  so  clearly,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  speak  their  minds  upon  it  freely. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  first  English  states- 
man to  make  the  discovery  that  the  true  way 
to  settle  the  Irish  difficulty,  is  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns  at  once,  and  do  justice 
even  to  the  extent  of  making  reparation  for 
the  inconceivable  miseries  inflicted  in  Ireland 
by  English  rapacity  and  misrule.  In  the 
remarkable  speech  he  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  8th  of  April,  1886, 
in  introducing  his  great  bill,  "  for  the  better 
government  of  Ireland,  "every  word  of  which 
was  listened  to  with  strained  attention  by 
every  member  of  the  Irish  party,  from  the 
gifted  leader  down  to  the  humble  individ- 
ual who  writes  these  lines,  Mr.  Gladstone 
having  referred    to  the    magnitude    of   the 
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question  at  the  issue  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, said  ; 

"  What  I  wish  is  that  we  should  no  longer  fence 
and  skirmish  with  this  question,  but  that  we  should 
come  to  close  quarters  with  it ;  that  we  should  get 
if  we  can  at  the  mot  ;  that  we  should  take  measures 
not  for  the  wants  of  to-day  and  of  to-morrow,  but 
that  if  possible  we  should  look  into  a  more  dis- 
tant future  ;  that  we  should  endeavor  to  anticipate 
and  realize  that  future  by  the  force  of  reflection ; 
that  we  should  if  possible  unroll  it  in  anticipation 
before  our  eyes,  and  make  provision  now,  while 
there  is  yet  time,  for  all  the  results  that  may  await 
upon  a  right  or  wrong  decision  of  to-day." 

Having  described  the  course  of  coercive 
legislation  as  a  failure,  and  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  instead  of  being  as  it  "  ought  to  be 
in  its  own  nature  essentially  and  absolutely 
exceptional,  it  has  become  for  us  not  excep- 
tional but  habitual,"  he  says,  "  Law  is  dis- 
credited in  Ireland  upon  this  ground  es- 
pecially— that  it  comes  to  the  people  of  that 
country  with  a  foreign  aspect  a?id  in  a  foreign 
garb." 

The  Irish  members,  as  stated,  listened 
with  strained  attention  and  bated  breath,  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  words  as  England's  greatest 
statesman  and  noblest  son  admitted  thus 
fearlessly  in  the  face  of  the  world,  the 
distinct  individuality  of  Ireland  as  a  nation- 
ality. Never  since  the  ill  omened  day 
when  the  English  invader — or,  as  Goldwin 
Smith  prefers  the  word,  "intruder" — first 
set  foot  on  Irish  soil,  had  a  more  thrilling 
moment  for  Ireland  arrived,  The  glorious 
victory  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  at  the  battle 
of  Benburb  or  the  disastrous  defeat  of  St. 
Ruth,  at  Aughrim,  were  less  momentous,  less 
memorable  occassions.  For  centuries,  the 
struggle  of  Ireland  for  her  natural  autonomy 
had  been  waged  in  various  ways;  now  on  the 
field  of  war  under  heroic  chiefs  of  the  type  of 
the  O'Neills,  O'Donnells,  and  O'Mores, 
followed  by  an  interval  of  unutterable  woe 
and  suffering  in  which  the  rack  and  the 
"scavenger's  daughter1"  played  no  unimpor- 
tant part, and  patriot  leaders  and  holy  bishops 

i "  The  scavenger's  daughter/'  an  instrument  of  torture 
for  compressing  the  body,  invented  by  an  ingenious 
Englishman    named    Sir    W.    Skevington. 


and  priests  had  their  sinews  stretched  and 
their  bones  broken  in  the  dungeons  and 
torture  chamber  of  Dublin  Castle.  Later 
on  came  armed  insurrection,  and  the  names 
of  Tone,  Fitzgerald,  and  Emmet  were  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Again 
the  struggle  took  the  shape  of  constitutional 
movement,  led  by  Grattan,  Flood,  O'Con- 
nell,  and  Butt,  all  terminating,  after  tem- 
porary successes  and  divers  fluctutations,  in 
defeat  and  disaster.  At  length,  the  supreme 
moment  has  come.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell, 
a  leader  of  consummate  ability,  with  cool 
head,  nerves  of  iron,  and  heart  of  fire,  has 
arisen.  He  has  fixed  the  gaze  of  the  whole 
world  on  Ireland,  as  the  principal  object  of 
political  interest  in  existence.  Ireland  ! 
Ireland  !  Ireland  !  fills  up  the  whole  time 
of  the  English  Parliament,  session  after 
session,  without  pause  or  rest — day  after  day, 
night  after  night,  whether  at  sittings  of 
"the  House" or  "in  committee,"  Ireland  is 
in  the  forefront.  Every  paper  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  Thunderer  of  Printing 
House  Square,  to  the  Little  Pedlington  Daily 
News,  is  kept  busy  reporting  Irish  speeches, 
and  discussing  Irish  affairs.  The  whole 
world  from  London  to  San  Francisco,  rings 
with  the  name  of  Ireland. 

The  mind  of  England,  as  voiced  by  her 
greatest  statesman,  is  at  long  last  fully 
awakened  to  ' '  the  magnitude  of  all  the 
varied  aspects  of  the  Irish  question,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  resolved  that  it  shall  b; 
settled.  He  says,  "what  we  seek  is  the 
settlement  of  that  question,  and  we  think 
that  we  find  that  settlement  in  the  establish- 
ment by  the  authority  of  Parliament  of  a 
legislative  body  sitting  in  Dublin,  for  the 
conduct  of  both  legislation  and  administra- 
tion." The  whole  case  of  Ireland  is  here 
admitted  at  last,  by  the  foremost  English 
statesman.  Her  struggles,  her  resistance, 
through  all  the  long  dark  centuries  of  suffer- 
ing, are  vindicated  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
the  truth  of  the  maxim  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  that   the   stronger  nation  is 
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not  entitled  by  the  law  of  force  to  conquer 
its  weaker  neighbor  and  to  govern  the  con- 
quered in  its  own  interest,  is  admitted  up 
to  the  hilt. 

It  has  taken,  it  is  true,  seven  centuries 
to  prove  to  the  mind  of  Great  Britain, 
that  she  had  no  right  to  invade  Ireland,  to 
massacre,  or  drive  her  people  into  exile,  to 
confiscate  and  appropriate  her  property, 
and  to  outrage  civilized  morality  by  govern- 
ing Ireland  in  English  interests. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  period  to  observe 
the  course  taken  by  leading  English  states- 
men who  belong  to  the  Liberal  party,  but 
who  have  opposed  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his 
"  Message  of  Peace." 

Foremost  in  rank  and  position  as  a  poli- 
tician comes  Mr.  John  Bright.  When  a 
measure  of  reform  for  Ireland  was  proposed 
in  1852,  Mr.  Bright  spoke  as  follows  : 
"There  will  be  objections  to  this  scheme 
and  to  every  scheme.  The  grievance  is  cen- 
turies old,  and  around  it  are  entwined  in- 
terests, prejudices,  fanaticism,  animosities, 
and  convictions.  It  is  a  desperate  evil,  and 
whoever  waits  till  the  remedy  is  pleasant  to 
everybody  may  and  will  wait  forever.  The 
object  in  view  is  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 
The  means  are  simple,  but  altogether  novel 
in  that  unhappy  country — to  do  full  and  im- 
partial justice  to  her  whole  population."  It 
is  plain  then  that  in  1852  Mr.  Bright  was 
in  favor  of  doing  justice  to  Ireland,  and  that 
he  realized  the  fact  that  there  was  a  party  in 
England  who  would  oppose  any  and  every 
project  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  justice.  Yet 
when  thirty-four  years  of  struggle  and  en- 
durance were  gone  through,  and  a  noble  and 
supreme  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  friend  and  colleague  of  former  years, 
with  the  object  of  doing  that  full  and  impar- 
tial justice  to  Ireland  which  he  advocated 
so  eloquently  in  1852,  Mr.  Bright  flung  all 
his  old  principles  to  the  wind  and  joined  the 
opposite  party.  "The  desperate  evil"  still 
existed  ;  he  knew  it — he  had  not  ignorance 
to  contend  with  ;  his  knowledge  of  Ireland's 


history,  unlike  that  of  so  many  of  his  country- 
men, was  full,  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  the  "  interests,  prejudices,  fanaticism, 
animosities,  and  convictions"  by  which 
others  were  in  his  opinion  rendered  blind  to 
the  situation  had  no  existence  in  his  mind. 
It  was  a  melancholy  break-down  in  his  old 
age  ;  charity  leads  one  to  believe  that  the 
once  vigorous  and  clear  understanding  must 
in  some  way  have  become  obscured,  prob- 
ably by  contact  with,  and  under  the  sway  of, 
some  younger^  more  versatile,  and  perhaps 
unprincipled  politician,  and  that  Mr.  Bright 
was  not  quite  responsible  for  his  own  fall. 

If  Mr.  Bright  has  fallen  like  a  star  from 
the  political  firmament,  where  he  was  so 
long  an  object  of  admiration,  shedding  en- 
lightenment around,  it  may  be  said  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  his  colleague,  has  fallen 
like  a  spider  from  the  ceiling,  up  to  which 
he  climbed  laboriously  and  where  he  lost  his 
footing.  Age  and  infirmity  cannot  be  put 
forward  as  extenuating  circumstances  on 
behalf  of  the  sometime  idol  and  leader  of 
the  Radical  party,  the  Right  Honorable 
Joseph  Chamberlain.  His  defection  from 
the  principles  and  opinions  he  formerly  held 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  ambition  blinded  him.  He  was  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, a  position  to  which  his  overweening 
vanity  led  him  to  aspire.  His  ambition  has 
overleaped  itself.  So  great  is  the  horror 
felt  for  his  secession  from  his  party,  and  his 
union  with  the  Unionists,  it  is  absolutely 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  he  can 
ever  lead  the  Radical  party  again.  He  has 
forfeited  their  confidence  forever. 

The  course  of  a  statesman  of  the  high 
position  and  character  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington,  who  led  the  assault  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  bill  for  the  better  government 
of  Ireland,  is  quite  intelligible.  The  recog- 
nized leaders  of  "the  Classes,"  who  have 
from  time  immemorial  held  down  ' '  the 
Masses  "  of  the  people  and  kept  them  in  a 
state  of  political    and   social    servitude,    he 
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merely  filled  the  natural  role  that  fell  to  him. 
Moreover,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose 
son  and  heir  he  is,  holds  very  extensive 
landed  property  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  he  would  cling  to  the  last 
gasp  to  the  maintenance  of  the  position  of 
conservatism  and  domination  which  is  re- 
garded by  his  class  as  their  exclusive  right. 
The  policy  he  pursued  was  from  that  point 
of  view  honest  and  consistent  and  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  the  high  personal  character 
he  has  always  maintained. 

The  propositions  laid  down  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper  were  twofold — first, 
that  a  nation  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
its  government  for  prosperity  and  happiness 
or  the  reverse;  second,  that  the  facts  of  his- 
tory up  to  the  present  time  show  that  the 
government  of  Ireland  by  England  has  been 
a  bar  to  all  progress  and  rendered  happiness 
and  contentment  an  impossibility.  Both 
these  propositions  I  hold  are  amply  proved. 
It  then  only  remains  to  consider  the  remedy. 
It  was  very  strongly  urged,  both  in  the  press, 
on  the  platform,  and  in  Parliament  that 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  came  upon  the 
country  as  a  surprise — -that  the  question  was 
"  suddenly  sprung  upon  the  country."  This 
statement  was  a  flagrant  perversion  of  truth. 
The  subject  has  been  before  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  whole  world,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  simply  false  to  allege  that 
it  came  as  a  surprise.  The  situation  had, 
however,  been  changed  very  much  of  late 
by  the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  col- 
leagues. Formerly  English  statesmen  and 
people  ignored  the  question.  They  refused 
to  listen  to  argument;  they  refused  to  be  in- 
structed; they  did  not  want  to  be  enlight- 
ened, or  to  be  shown  an  easy  and  safe  way 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  misrule;  they  pre- 
ferred to  stick  to  the  old  and  evil  methods 
of  governing  Ireland  through  the  medium  of 
a  hostile  garrison  and  laws  that  come  "  to 
the  people  of  that  country  [as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone   says]  with  a  foreign    aspect   and  in  a 


foreign  garb."     By  the    hostile  garrison,  of 
course,  is  meant  the  landocracy,  who  are, 
and  have  been  from  time  immemorial,  out 
of  touch    with  the  people;  who   never  had 
any  and  never  can  have  any  sympathy  with 
the    people,    because  their  interests    clash, 
(Lord  Palmerston  put    the  relations  tersely 
when  he   said  "Tenant  right    is  Landlord 
wrong") ;   and  who  are  regarded  with  aversion 
as  their  hereditary  oppressors  in  their  native 
land.      England  was  too  long  kept  in  a  state 
of  almost  invincible   ignorance   of  Irish  af- 
fairs by  the  bigotry  and  sordid  self-interest 
of  her   Irish    garrison,    and    the    deliberate 
misrepresentations  of    a    hostile  press.     It 
has  taken  a  long  course    of  instruction  to 
educate  her  up  to  the  present  standard.     She 
has,  however,  passed  successfully  through  the 
primary  and  intermediate  stages,  having  had 
the  advantage  of  being  continuously  under 
the  tuition  of  Irish  instructors  and  profess- 
ors of  great  ability  and  world-wide  renown. 
The  third,  or  university  stage  is  now  reached, 
and  Charles    Stewart    Parnell,    the    ablest 
and   most  distinguished  of  them  all,   with 
a  large  professorial  staff  to  assist  him,  is  en- 
gaged in  giving  the   finishing  touch  to  En- 
gland's  education    within   the  walls  of  her 
Alma    Mater   at    Westminster.     The    Irish 
question    has    not    been   "sprung"  on  En- 
gland;   it    was   but  advanced  another  stage 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  put  it  into    the  shape 
of  a  bill  and  introduced  it  into  the  House 
of  Commons.     It    is  a   question    that    has 
been  growing  vigorously  for  a  great   nupiber 
of  years  and  has  now   come  to  that  state  of 
maturity  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  for  the  gath- 
ering.    Since  Mr.  Parnell  took  the  helm  in 
hand,  he  has  steered  the  tempest-tossed  ship 
of   Home    Rule    through    a  sea    of    many 
troubles  so  skillfully  and  well  that  she  is  now 
in  sight  of  port  and  preparing  to  enter  the 
harbor.      Men   who  were  stern  opponents  a 
short    while  ago  have   been  converted  into 
true  and  earnest  friends.     They  have  come 
out  to    meet  and  pilot  the  vessel  to  a  safe 
anchorage  and  to  warn  off  the  wreckers  who 
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hold  out    false  lights  in   the   hope  of  luring 
her  to  destruction  and  sharing  the  spoils. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  on  which  an  apparently  heavy  surf 
is  breaking  in  angry  foam,  but  the  pilot 
boat  is  manned  by  a  splendid  crew.  The 
chief  pilot  knows  every  foot  of  water;  he 
knows  that  what  looks  like  "breakers  ahead" 
consists  of  harmless  froth  and  spray,  for  he 
is  "an  old  parliamentary  hand,"  and  that 
with  the  next  flow  of  the  tide  there  will  be 
plenty  of  w-ater  on  the  bar  to  carry  the  ship 
into  port. 

The  alternative  scheme  of  the  wreckers  is 
coercion.  Earl  Spencer,  when  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  administered  coercion 
with  stern  resolution.  He  has  lived  to  be 
converted  to  the  views  held  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  put  by  him  with  that  marvelous 
force  and  perspicuity  for  which  he  stands 
unrivaled.  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  on" 
the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  with  regard 
to  coercion,  said,  "We  are  like  a  man  who, 
knowing  that  medicine  may  be  the  means 
of  his  restoration  to  health,  endeavours  to 
live  upon  medicine.  Nations,  no  more 
than  individuals,  can  find  a  subsistence  in 
in  what  was  meant  to  be  a  cure.  But  has 
it  been  a  cure?  No  sir."  Earl  Spencer 
has  had  the  nobleness  to  acknowledge  that 
his  policy  in  Ireland  was  a  mistake.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  at  his  elbow 
an  adviser  of  the  clearness  of  vision,  broad 
views,  and  unfaltering  courage  of  Mr.  John 
Morley,  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
during  Lord  Aberdeen's  viceroyalty  ;  it  is 
certain  if  he  had  that  many  mistakes  and 
much  suffering  would  have  been  avoided. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  British  nationality, 
patriotism,  and  courage  of  Earl  Spencer,  and 
yet  he  is  a  firm  advocate  of  Home  Rule. 
It  is  a  strong  argument  when  such  a  man 
has  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  cause,  and 
more  than  counterbalances  the  defection  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  all  his  following. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
present    Prime   Minister   of   England,    in   a 


speech  delivered  early  in  the  present  year, 
went  heart  high  for  coercion  and  for  the  de- 
portation of  another  million  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  as  the  true  way  of  rendering 
the  country  prosperous  and  happy.  Not 
content  with  the  failure  of  coercion  to  ac- 
complish these  objects  in  seven  centuries, 
he  proposes  another  spell,  applied,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  honestly,  consistently,  and 
resolutely  for  twenty  years,  and  you  will  find 
at  the  end  of  that  time  that  Ireland  will  be 
fit  to  accept  any  gifts  in  the  way  of  local 
government  or  repeal  of  coercion  laws  that 
you  may  wish  to  give  her."  The  machinery 
of  government  is  out  of  gear,  and  wants  not 
simply  to  be  mended  in  a  tinkering  way,  but 
to  be  renewed  altogether.  No  mere  patch- 
ing up  and  readjusting  will  suffice.  The 
old  engine  was  never  fit  for  its  work — it  was 
bad  from  the  beginning,  and  at  last  has 
completely  broken  down.  It  is  only  fit  to 
be  thrown  aside  to  make  way  for  a  new  one. 
But  Lord  Salisbury  comes,  soldering  iron  in 
hand,  and  insists  that  all  the  old  broken 
down  machine  wants  is  to  be  patched  and 
tinkered  again  on  the  old  lines.  Not  con- 
tent with  a  reduction  of  three  millions  four 
hundred  thousand,  or  nearly  half  the  popu- 
lation of  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  on 
earth,  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years, 
he  proposes  still  further  to  deplete  the 
country  by  the  expatriation  of  another  mil- 
lion of  Irishmen. 

If  coercion  and  emigration  could  make  a 
country  prosperous  and  happy,  Ireland 
ought  by  this  time  to  be  the  richest  and 
happiest  land  on  earth,  for  she  has  had 
more  of  both  than  any  country  the  sun 
shines  on.  A  policy  of  coercion  has  been 
carried  out,  practically  without  intermission, 
from  the  year  1800  to  the  present  time. 
Whatever  title  may  have  been  given  to  the 
acts  of  Parliament  dealing  with  the  subject 
— and  some  of  them  were  given  euphonious 
names — they  all  suspended  the  ordinary 
law,  however  harmless  they  appeared,  and, 
under  the  pretext  of  putting  down  crime,  in 
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reality  aimed  at  supporting  an  abominable 
system  of  misrule  and  maladministration. 
No  less  than  eighty-six  Coercion  Acts,  new 
or  continuation  enactments,  were  passed 
during  the  last  eighty-five  years.  This 
means  that  "the  ordinary  law"  has  been 
suspended  and  interrupted  by  exceptional 
legislation  during  all  these  years;  or,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  put  it,  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  been  all  along  endeavoring  to  cure 
the  diseases  of  Ireland  by  giving  her  noth- 
ing but  political  medicine  to  subsist  on, 
instead  of  wholesome  constitutional  food. 
The  principles  of  liberty  were  systematically 
ignored,  and  the  ordinary  law  as  it  exists  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  abrogated  or  sus- 
pended. At  the  same  time,  every  attempt 
at  remedial  legislation  in  favor  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  was  resisted  to  the  utmost,  and 
generally  with  complete  success.  Again  and 
again  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's  efforts  to 
obtain  some  sort  of  justice  for  the  tillers 
and  occupiers  of  the  soil  failed,  through  the 
determined  hostility  of  the  landlord  interest 
in  Parliament.  It  was  during  one  of  the 
debates  on  this  subject  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  laid  down  the  axiom  "  Tenant  right  is 
Landlord's  wrong." 

During  all  this  coercion  era  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  chronic  distress  and  dis- 
content. Periodic  famines  were  of  frequent 
recurrence.  The  most  harrowing  accounts 
are  given,  on  the  highest  authority,  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  people.  Lecky  says,  "/ 
have  seen  the  labourer  endeavouring  to  work 
at  his  spade,  but  fainting  for  want  of  food, 
and  forced  to  quit  it.  I  have  seen  the  aged 
father  eating  grain  like  a  beast,  and  in  the 
anguish  of  his  soul  wishing  for  dissolution. 
/  have  seen  the  helpless  orphan  exposed  on 
the  dunghill,  and  none  to  take  him  in  for 
fear  of  infection;  and  /  have  seen  the  hun- 
gry infant  sucking  at  the  breast  of  the  al- 
ready expired  parent."'  Again,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Luke,  another  English  authority,  in  his  book 
entitled    "A    visit    to    Donegal    and   Con- 

'Quotetl  in  "The  Farnell  Movement"  by  T.  P.  O'Con- 
nor M.  P.,  p.  26. 


naught  in  the  spring  of  1880,"  page  25, 
says,  "It  is  not  merely  the  annual  distress 
of  to-day,  arising  from  the  causes  which  I 
have  enumerated,  but  the  every  day  life,  the 
normal  condition  of  hundreds,  nay  thou- 
sands, of  families  on  the  west  coast  of  Don- 
egal, and  many  other  parts  of  the  west  of 
Ireland,  which  oppresses  me.  But  on  this 
normal  condition — this  every  day  contest 
with  existence  and  hardships — I  must  not 
dwell  here;  the  question  involves  considera- 
tions and  issues  too  vast  for  any  hasty  notes." 
Another  writer,  Mr.  I.  A.  Fox,  who  acted 
as  special  commissioner  from  the  Mansion 
House  Relief  Committee  in  1880,  says  in 
his  official  report,  pp.  11-1 3-34-35: 

"  I  have  taken  the  precaution  of  seeing  with  my 
own  eyes  many  recipients  of  relief  in  their  miser- 
able hovels,  which  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed, 
are  a  shocking  reproach  to  the  civilization  of  the 

nineteenth    century I   do   not    believe  that 

tongue  or  pen,  however  eloquent,  could  truly  de- 
pict the  awful  destitution  of  some  of  those  hovels. 
The  children  are  often  nearly  naked.  Bedding 
there  is  none,  everything  of  that  kind  having  long 
since  gone  to  the  pawn  office,  as  proved  to  me  by 
numerous  tickets  placed  in  my  hands  for  inspec- 
tion in  well  nigh  every  hovel.  A  layer  of  old 
straw  covered  by  the  dirty  sacks  which  conveyed 
the  seed  potatoes  and  the  artificial  manure  in  the 
spring,  is  the  sole  provision  of  thousands — with 
this  exception,  that  the  little  babies  sleeping  in 
wooden  boxes  are,  occasionally,  indulged  with  a 
bit  of  thin  old  flannel  stitched  on  to  the  sacking. 
Men,  women  and  children  sleep  under  a  roof  and 
within  walls  dripping  with  wet,  while  the  floor  is 
saturated  with  damp,  not  uncommonly  oozing  out 

of  it  in  little  pools I  invariably  found  them 

on  the  occasion  of  my  visits  crowding  around  the 
semblance  of  a  fire  lighted  on  the  open  hearth, 
and  this  at  midsummer,  showing  how  terribly  low 

must  be  the  vitality  among  them We  visited 

more  than  thirty  hovels  of  the  poor,  principally  in 
the  townlands  of  Calmore  and  Cashel,  in  which  I 
beheld  scenes  of  wretchedness  and  misery  wholly 
indescribable.  In  some  of  those  hovels  evicted 
families  had  taken  refuge,  so  that  the  overcrowding 
added  to  the  other  horrors  of  the  situation." 

Yet  at  about  this  time,  or  very  shortly 
after,  when  Mr.,  now  Sir,  George  Trevelyan 
was  chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  famous  "pinch  of  hunger" 
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doctrine  which  has  supplied  him  with  a  nick- 
name likely  to  last  for  his  life — "  Pinch  of 
Hunger  Trevelyan."  His  attention  had 
been  called  again  and  again  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Sexton,  and 
other  leading  men  of  the  Irish  party  to  the 
awful  distress  existing  in  those  wild  regions 
of  the  country,  where  in  remote  districts 
contiguous  to  the  sea  coast,  the  inhabitants 
were  actually  living  upon  seaweed.  The 
Irish  members  had  no  control  over  the  purse 
strings  of  the  nation  or  they  would  not  al- 
low the  principles  of  political  economy  to 
stand  in  their  way  while  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen were  starving.  They  besought  the 
English  government  to  save  the  people's 
lives;  the  only  alternative  offered  was  the 
hated  workhouse,  and  when  assured  that  the 
people  preferred  death  to  entering  those 
charnel  houses,  Mr.  Trevelyan  replied  with 
brutal  candour  that  when  they  felt  the  pinch 
of  hunger  they  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  offered  refuge. 

The  celebrated  General  Gordon,  who  fell 
at  Kartoum,  was  a  philanthropic  man.  He 
happened  to  be  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1880 
and  wrote  from  Glengariff,  County  Cork,  to 
the  Times.  The  letter  appeared  on  the  3d 
of  December  of  that  year.     In  it  he  said  : 

"  I  must  say  from  all  accounts  and  from  my  own 
observation,  that  the  state  of  our  fellow  country- 
men in  the  parts  I  have  named,  is  worse  than  that 
of  any  people  in  the  world,  let  alone  Europe.  I 
believe  that  these  people  are  made  as  we  are ; 
that  they  are  patient  beyond  belief,  loyal,  but  at 
st  the  same  time  broken-spirited  and  desperate,  liv- 
ing on  the  verge  of  starvation  in  places  in  which 
we  would  not  keep  our  cattle.  The  Bulgarians, 
Anatolians,  Chinese,  and  Indians  are  better  off  than 
many  of  them  are." 

General  Gordon's  character  and  vast  ex- 
perience of  the  inhabitants  of  various  parts 
of  the  habitable  globe  give  a  peculiar  inter- 
est to  his  pronouncement  on  the  condition 
in  which  he  found  the  people  of  the  rich  and 
fertile  country  of  Ireland,  at  the  end  of  seven 
centuries  of  misrule,  under  laws  that  come 
to  her  "with  a  foreign  aspect,   in  a  foreign 


garb." 

The  remedy  is  plain  and  easy,  or,  to  re- 
peat Mr.  Bright's  words  on  the  measure  of 
reform  for  Ireland  in  1852,  "The  means 
are  simple,  but  altogether  novel  in  that  un- 
happy country — to  do  full  and  impartial 
justice  to  her  whole  population." 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Mr.  Gladstone's 
proposal  supplies  the  method — "A  domestic 
legislature  for  Ireland." 

It  is  urged  by  the  opponents  of  reform 
that  Ireland  could  not  manage  her  own  local 
affairs,  or  take  care  of  her  own  interests  if 
she  had  a  native  parliament,  as  well  as 
England  takes  care  of  them  for  her.  A  very 
strong  opinion  to  the  contrary  exists  in  Ire- 
land. Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the 
methods  by  which  Irish  interests  are  cared 
for  by  an  English  Parliament.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1868,  said  with  reference  to  the  land  laws: 

"It  was  in  the  year  1844 — now  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago — that  the  question  of  Irish  tenure 
and  the  unprotected  position  of  the  cultivator  with 
regard  to  the  fruits  of  his  interest  and  labour,  had 
become  so  urgent  and  importunate  as  to  lead  the 
Conservative  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
appoint  a  Commission  to  examine  thoroughly  into 
that  matter.  That  Commission  reported  in  1845. 
It  was  composed  of  men  whose  names  carry  the  ut- 
most confidence The  Commission  unani- 
mously reported  on  many  subjects  connected  with 
tenure,  but  especially  they  reported  to  the  effect 
that  under  the  conditions,  and  for  the  purposes 
they  described,  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament,  with- 
out delay,  to  legislate  to  secure  to  the  tenant  the 
benefit  of  his  improvements.  That  opinion  of  the 
Commission  was  adopted  by  the  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  Lord  Derby,  as 
the  representative  of  that  Government  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  made  in  1854,  an  earnest  effort  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  that  principle.  But  from 
that  day  to  this  the  principle  has  not  been  adopted." 
The  grievance  of  Ireland  with  respect  to 
the  land  was  proved  and  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  a  crying  one.  Again  and 
again,  session  after  session,  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford  and  others  pressed  the  considera- 
tion of  it  on  the  attention  of  government. 
At  length,  in  1844,  after  weary  years  of  per- 
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sistent  struggle,  the  advocates  of  the  rights 
of  the  Irish  tenant  are  rewarded  with  the 
issue  of  a  Commission.  That  Commission 
unanimously  reported  "it  was  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  legislate  without  delay."  Did 
the  English  Parliament  hasten  to  carry  out 
this  recommendation  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  In  1854,  after  ten  years'  delay,  the 
first  move  in  the  direction  of  legislation  was 
made  ;  but  nothing  came  of  it,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  speaking  fourteen  years  later 
(1868)  says  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons: 

"  From  that  day  to  this  the  principle  has  not  been 
adopted.  The  fact  which,  if  it  be  a  fact,  is  one  of 
immeasurable  gravity,  that  the  mass  of  human 
beings  who  inhabit  that  country,  and  are  dependent 
on  their  industry,  had  not  due  security  for  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  in  the  tenure  of  the  land — 
that  fact  was  brought  again  and  again  from  the 
most  authoritative  and  unsuspected  sources  under 
the  notice  of  Parliament;  bill  after  bill  was  pro- 
duced, and  bill  after  bill  was  rejected  or  evaded, 
and  to  this  hour  the  account  of  the  Irish  nation 
with  England  in  respect  of  the  tenure  of  land  re- 
mains an  unsettled  question. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
proposed  solution  of  the  Irish  question  is  no 
sudden  notion;  the  conviction  that  a  legis- 
lature by  which  every  measure  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  people  of 
Ireland  "  was  rejected  or  evaded  "  is  not  a 
legislature  to  promote  the  peace  or  well- 
being  of  the  country,  has  evidently  been 
forced  upon  him  by  hard  facts  in  the  efflux 
of  time  and  by  the  natural  course  of  events. 

But  after  all  this  procrastination  and  eva- 
sion, having  endeavored  as  long  as  possible 
to  put  off  or  altogether  wriggle  out  of  what  the 
Devon  commission  reported  in  the  strongest 
term,  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  legis- 
late on  without  delay;  what  happened 
when  reluctant  legislation  eventually  took 
place  ?  Unlike  the  coercion  laws,  it  was 
not  acted  on  or  utilized.  Measures  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  silencing  the  cries  of  woe 
that  go  up  unceasingly  from  the  Irish  people 
are  acted  on  with  vigor  and  cruel  determina- 
tion.  Innocent  men,  in  hundreds,  were  sent 


to  jail  "on  reasonable  suspicion."  But 
when  a  measure  meant  to  confer,  in  a  lim- 
ited degree,  some  benefit  on  the  people,  is 
passed  into  law,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  a 
dead  letter.  It  is  plain  that  a  domestic  legis- 
lature without  a  native  administration  de- 
riving its  power  and  authority  from  that  legis- 
lature, would  be  worthless.  What  is  the 
use  in  passing  laws  if  the  administration, 
foreign  and  hostile,  can  make  them  inoper- 
ative ? 

Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  proposed  "  a  legisla- 
tive body  sitting  in  Dublin  for  the  conduct 
of  both  legislation  and  administration."  In 
the  speech  from  which  I  have  been  quot- 
ing, delivered  in  1868,  he  proved  incontest- 
ably  the  unwillingness  of  the  English  Par- 
liament to  act  even  on  the  representations 
of  Commissioners  of  its  own  appointing;  but 
he  did  much  more,  for  he  showed  that  even 
when  an  act  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  was 
passed,  it  was  allowed  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  administration  to  remain  a  dead 
letter."     He  said: 

"  The  only  Bill  that  was  passed  was  that  of  my 
Eight  Honorable  friend  near  me,  [Mr.  Cardwell,] 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made,  in  terms  the  most 
restricted'  to  obtain  some  concession  to  the  tenant 
on  account  of  improvements  to  which  the  landlord 
was  not  an  objecting  party.  That  Bill  was  as  much 
as  by  any  magic  could  be  extracted  at  the  time 
from  the  will  of  Parliament.  That  Bill  remains 
a  dead  letter,  and  the  whole  subject  remains  for  us 
to  face  with  the  painful  reflection  that  for  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  years  the  Irish  people  in  their 
little  plots  and  farms  have  thus  been  conducting 
the  daily  battle  of  life  without  the  shelter  which 
the  Derby  Government,  the  Devon  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Peel  Government,  and  every  other 
administration,  declared  ought  to  be  vouchsafed  to 
them  ;  and  ice  have  to  make  the  sad  confession  of  our 
impotence  to  discharge  a  primary  debt  of  justice  to 
that  country." 

Here  then  it  was  declared  eighteen  years 
ago  by  the  highest  living  English  authority 
that  the  English  Parliament  is  impotent  to 
discharge  a  primary  debt  of  justice  to  Ire- 
land; and  that  when  an  attempt  was  made 
in  terms  the  most  restricted,  to  legislate  for 
the  benefit   of  Ireland,  the   enactment,  in- 
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complete  and  paltry  as  it  was,  was  allowed 
to  remain  a  dead  letter  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  administrators  of  Irish  affairs.  In- 
stances might  be  cited  to  any  extent  in 
proof  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting 
the  English  Parliament  to  take  up  Irish 
questions  and  that  when,  compelled  by  force 
of  circumstances,  to  move,  such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  Parliament  that  measures  relat- 
ing to  Ireland  are  never  dealt  with  in  the 
spirit  in  which  a  paternal  home  govern- 
ment would  necessarily  deal  with  them. 

The  foregoing  instances  of  parliamentary 
delay,  evasion,  and  fruitless  legislation  are  sig- 
nificant of  how  Irish  interests  suffer  at  West- 
minster; but  there  is  a  worse  feature  still, 
namely,  the  evil  of  well  intentioned  laws 
passed  in  a  foreign  parliament  by  those  who 
have  not  the  necessary  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  conditions  to  enable  them  to  legis- 
late wisely  for  another  country.  Again  to 
quote  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  in  1868 — re- 
ferring to  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  and 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  he  said: 

"As  I  understand,  land  from  tin-  value  of  £35,- 
000,000  to£  40,000,000  has  passed  through  that  court. 
I  have  heard  it  is  said  that  the  land  so  transferred 
amounts  to  something  not  far  short  of  one-fifth  of 
the  cultivated  land  of  Ireland.  Now,  what  was 
the  state  of  that  land  when  it  was  sold  '!  The  im- 
provements made  upon  it  were  improvements  made 
by  the  tenants.  1  must  here  in  passing  make  an 
apology  to  those  landlords  of  Ireland  who  at  no 
time  have  forgotten  their  duty.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, when  those  £30,000,000  worth  of  land  was 
sold  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  the  im- 
provements which  had  been  effected  in  the  land — 
and  which  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  value — 
were  made  by  the  tenant,  for  which  he  never  re- 
ceived value.  Who  did  receive  the  value  for 
them?  The  vendor — that  is  to  say,  the  landlord. 
These  improvements  were  bought  over  the  head 
of  the  tenant  from  the  outgoing  landlord  by  the 
incoming  landlord.  The  incoming  landlord  was 
entitled,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  at  all  events 
too  much  tempted,  to  say  that  he  had  paid  for 
them  ;  that  they  were  an  element  in  the  price, 
anil  that  be  must  raise  and  adapt  bis  rent  to  that 
price.  I  am  afraid  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  in 
many  cases  there  has  been  a  great  aggravation  of 
the  position   and  of  the  discontent   of  the   tenant 


produced  by  the  operation  of  a  measure  which, 
however  beneficial  in  its  general  scope  and  inten- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  bard  and  unfortunate 
in  some  of  its  results." 

The  frightful  injustice  done  to  the  occu- 
piers of  the  soil,  by  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act  cannot  be  exaggerated.  In  many  thou- 
sands of  instances,  the  tenants,  the  poorer 
classes  of  them  especially,  had  by  their 
labour,  literally  created  the  only  value  to 
which  their  miserable  holdings  could  make 
claim.  They  had  so  to  speak  made  land  out  of 
the  peat  bog  or  barren  rocky  mountain  side. 
In  the  case  of  the  Buckley  estate,  County 
Mayo,  of  which  Mr.  Patten  Bridge  was 
agent  (on  whom  six  attempts  to  execute 
"the  wild  justice  of  revenge,"  were  made), 
it  was  stated  that  the- people  had  to  choose 
between  rents  raised,  in  some  cases,  500 
per  cent  and  eviction.  What  added  to  the 
iniquity  of  this  a  hundred  fold,  is  that  the 
tenants  had  made  the  land  by  carrying  not 
only  sea  weed  for  the  purposes  of  manure, 
but  actually  earth  from  below,  up  among 
the  rocks  and  mountain  ledges,  in  which  to 
plant  their  crops,  and  this  with  inconceivable 
toil  and  exertion,  in  wicker  baskets  on  their 
backs.  These  and  thousands  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, were  cruelly  robbed  of  the 
property  created  by  themselves — to  repeat 
Mr.  Gladstone's  words — "  by  the  operation 
of  a  measure  which,  however  beneficial  in  its 
general  scope  and  intention,  appears  to  have 
been  hard  and  unfortunate  in  some  of  its 
results."  It  is  not  likely  an  Irish  parliament 
would  have  passed  a  measure,  however  well- 
intentioned,  under  the  sanction  of  which 
such  an  appalling  injustice  could  be  done  to 
the  native  population  in  favor  of  capitalists, 
land  jobbers,  and  speculators  from  England. 

Ireland's  claim  to  nationhood,  if  no  other 
proof  existed,  is  incontestably  shown  by  the 
way  England  has  acted  toward  her.  No 
country  under  heaven,  however  savage  and 
cruel,  would  treat  its  own  people  with  such 
barbarity  as  England  has  exhibited  in  Ire- 
land,    No  nation  would  inflict  such  tortures 
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on  its  own  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature.  What  the  act  of  union 
proposed  to  effect,  was  to  efface  Irish  nation- 
ality, so  that  it  should  be  absorbed  and  lost 
in  that  of  England.  But  acts  of  Parliament 
cannot  accomplish  impossibilities — the.  eter- 
nal law  of  nature  intervenes  with  its  veto. 
Ireland's  nationality  is  imperishable,  in- 
destructible, and  a  hundred  acts  of  union 
would  only  result  in  a  widening  of  the  gulf 
between  the  two  countries.  A  minority  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Peers,  in  their  memorable 
protest  against  the  union  on  June  13,  1800, 
foretold  with  prophetic  voice  the  fatal  con- 
sequences that  would  inevitably  ensue.  The 
document  is  interesting  as  an  accurate 
historic  record  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
entertained  towards  the  so  called  union,  by 
those  who  were  not  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bribery  and  corruption  so 
freely  used  by  Pitt  and  Castlereagh.  It  is 
altogether  too  long  for  quotation,  containing 
eleven  sections,    but  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  Because  the  argument  made  use  of  in  favor  of 
the  union,  namely,  that  the  sense  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  is  in  its  favor,  we  now  know  to  he  untrue  ; 
and,  as  the  ministers  have  declared  that  they  woidd 
not  press  the  measure  against  the  sense  of  the  people< 
and  as  the  people  have  pronounced  decidedly,  and 
under  all  difficulties,  their  judgment  against  it,  we 
have,  together  with  the  sense  of  the  country,  the 
authority  of  the  minister  to  enter  our  protest 
against  the  project  of  union.  Against  the  yoke 
which  it  imposes,  the  dishonor  which  it  inflicts,  the 
disqualification  passed  upon  the  Peerage,  the  stigma 
thereby  branded  on  the  realm,  the  disproportionate 
principle  of  expense  it  introduces,  the  means  em- 
ployed to  effect  it,  the  discontents  it  has  excited 
against  all  these,  and  the  fatal  consequences  they 
may  produce,  we  have  endeavored  to  interpose  our 
votes;  and,  failing,  we  transmit  to  after  times  our 
names  in  solemn  protest  in  the  behalf  of  the 
parliamentary  constitution  of  this  realm,  the 
liberty  which  it  secured,  the  trade  which  it  pro- 
tected, the  connection  which  it  preserved,  and  the 
constitution  which  it  supplied  and  fortified.  This 
we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  do  in  support  of 
our  characters,  our  honor,  and  whatever  is  left  to 
us  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  our  posterity." 

Signed. — "  Leinster,  Arran,  Mountcashel,  Farn- 
ham,  Belmore,  Massey,  Strangford,  Granard,  Lud- 
low, Moira,  William.  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor; 


Richard,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore ; 
Powerscourt,  De  Vesci,  Charlemont,  Kingston, 
Riversdale,  Meath,  Lismore,  Sunderlin." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  apologize  for  quot- 
ing Mr.  Gladstone  so  often  and  so  freely  in 
the  course  of  this  paper.  He  puts  the  case 
of  Ireland  so  much  better  than  I  could  that 
it  is  more  forcible  to  follow  him  than  to  pro- 
ceed in  any  other  way.  I  therefore  adopt 
his  language.  In  the  speech,  delivered  in 
1868,  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred, 
he  says:  "  Ireland  has  a  long  account  open 
with  England,  and  she  asks,  nay,  she  ex- 
pects, that  it  should  be  settled.  Ireland 
has  a  controversy  with  England  that  has  en- 
dured through  centuries.  Mitigated  it  has 
been  from  time  to  time  by  the  removal  of 
one  cause  after  another  of  heartburning  and 
dissension;  but,  unfortunately,  enough  still 
remains  to  mar  the  work  of  concord  and 
peace."  This  language  is  specially  appli- 
cable to  the  situation  at  the  present  time, 
when  superhuman  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  present  government  and  their  strange 
allies,  to  prove  that  so  far  from  doing  injury 
and  injustice  to  Ireland,  England  has  acted 
towards  her  the  part  of  a  fairy  godmother 
and  that  the  whole  trouble  arises  from  "  the 
double  dose  of  original  sin  "  which  is  the 
inheritance  of  Irishmen.  Mr.  Gladstone 
continued: 

"  How  does  the  matter  stand?  Go  north,  south, 
east,  or  west ;  consult  whom  you  will — the  eminent 
statesman,  the  learned  theorist,  or  the  earnest  re- 
ligionist— there  is  but  one  opinion.  I  do  not  speak 
merely  of  America,  where  at  this  time  there  may 
be  more  or  less  of  the  spirit  of  retaliation  in  a  part 
of  the  community,  and  men's  minds  may  be  more 
or  less  irritated  and  excited.  But  take  the  impar- 
tial opinion  of  any  country  of  Europe  ;  take  France  ; 
go  to  all  that  immense  diversity  of  political  par- 
ties, to  all  those  forms  of  thought,  to  all  those  sec- 
tions of  the  learned  and  enlightened  world — where 
will  you  find  a  man  who  is  not  of  opinion  that  in 
England  and  Ireland,  England,  though  she  may 
have  done  much,  has  not  yet  done  enough  to  put 
herself  in  the  right  ?  I  say  we  ought  now  to  recol- 
lect that  early  and  provident  fear  is  the  mother  of 
security,  and  without  more  delay  to  make  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  final  and  successful  effort  to  redress 
according  to  the  balance  of  justice,  the  wrongs   of 
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which  Ireland  still  justly  complains." 

It  is  not  .proposed  that  the  English  people 
should  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  go  down 
on  their  knees,  and  ask  Ireland  to  forgive 
and  forget  the  past;  it  is  no  part  of  the 
programme  to  call  upon  England  to  make 
restitution  by  handing  back  a  few  hundred 
millions  of  the  many  thousand  millions 
drained  from  Ireland  directly  and  indi- 
rectly; directly  by  plunder,  confiscation, 
excessive  taxation,  and  absentee  landlord- 
ism; indirectly  by  the  destruction  of  manufac- 
tures, trade,  and  commerce  by  legislative 
enactments.  No  !  Ireland  is  ready  to 
forgive  and  forget;  she  asks  no  reparation 
for  past  injuries;  she  demands  no  restitution 
to  enable  her  to  rehabilitate  the  ancient 
fabric  of  her  nationhood.  All  she  requires 
is  to  be  left  a  free  hand  to  act  for  herself  in 
her  own  domestic  concerns;  to  foster  her 
own  manufacturing  industries;  to  drain  and 
reclaim  her  waste  lands,  and  make  them 
fruitful  and  profitable;  to  promote  her  fish- 
eries, to  construct  her  harbours,   to  sustain 


her  public  institutions,  and  to  develop,  by 
every  legitimate  means,  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  the  high  intelli- 
gence, industry,  and  capacity,  of  her  peo- 
ple. But  above  and  beyond  all,  to  estab- 
lish good  feeling  and  friendly  relations  be- 
tween all  classes  and  creeds  on  a  basis  of 
perfect  and  complete  equality,  by  doing  full 
and  impartial  justice  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion without  any  distinction  whatever. 

This  is  the  work  England's  greatest  states- 
man has  set  before  him.  Can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  the  supreme  effort  on  which  he 
has  concentrated  all  the  powers  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  all  the  energy  of  his  great 
soul,  will  be  speedily  accomplished,  and  that 
when  he  retires  full  of  honors  from  the 
scene  where  his  master  mind  has  so  long 
dominated,  he  can  say,  "  I  have  made  peace 
at  the  end  of  a  war  that  has  lasted  for  seven 
centuries;  I  have  won 

'  "  The  holiest  cause  that  tongue  or  sword 

Of  mortal  ever  lost  or  gained.  " 

Moore. 
W.  J.  Corbet. 


IN  THE  SLEEPY  HOLLOW  COUNTRY. 


XII. 

Through  the  long  warm  days  of  that  de- 
lightful Summer,  John  Shelton  parted,  slowly 
and  surely — slowly  and  surely.  There 
came  a  time  at  last — in  August,  it  was — 
when  the  apricots  had  all  been  dryed,  and 
the  pears,  and  apples,  and  late  peaches, 
were  just  ready  to  be  heaped  upon  the  huge 
wire  trays  of  the  dryer — when,  even  his 
hopefulness  gave  way,  and  he  wrote  from 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  farm  house: 

"Dear  Tom:  The  time  is  come.  Even  from  my- 
self 1  can  disguise  no  longer  the  grim  fact 
that     my    days     in     the      land     are     numbered. 


I  am  not  blue  to-day.  I  am  in  rather  a 
calmer  mood  than  ordinary — and  I  realize  fully 
that  it  is  idle  longer  to  attempt  to  deceive  even  my- 
self. When  a  man  gives  over  attempting  to  de- 
ceive himself,  you  know  he  may  be  said  to  have  ar- 
rived at  a  very  reasonable  frame  of  mind  indeed. 
The  people  about  me,  as  I  incidentally  learned  the 
other  day,  came  to  a  very  correct  diagnosis  of  my 
case  some  little  time  ago.  I  heard  Mrs.  Newman 
say  to  Eduarda  in  that  peculiar  whining  drawl : 

'Mr.  Shelton  is  a  failin'  ev'ry  day — but  I  do 
hope  the  poor  consumpted  critter  won't  up  an'  die 
yere.  It's  wretched  unconvenient  to  have  sick 
folks  alius  around.' 

"  Unlike  Brutus  I  did  not  pause  for  a  reply.  I 
fled  incontinently.  But  I  most  heartily  agree  with 
Mrs.  Newman.  It  is  in  most  wretched  taste  to  up 
an'  die'  in  another  man's  house — even  when  one  is 
paving  one's  way.  I  regret  now,  no  one  knows 
how  deeply,  that  I  have  all  my  life  been  a  wan- 
derer. No  matter  how  one  lives,  one  should  always 
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have  a  lair  of  one's  own,  be  it  never  so  small,  to 
crawl  away  to  and  die  in  when  one  is  aweary  of  the 
world.  As  it  is,  being  denless,  I  can  but  do  the 
next  best  thing  and  go  to  a  hotel.  Probably  they 
are  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing  at  the  Cottages. 

"And  now  I  have  to  tell  you,  old  fellow,  Clod 
willing,  that  the  time  is  come  for  you  to  fulfill 
your  promise.  I  write  you  frankly,  as  I  would 
have  you  write  me  under  like  circumstances.  You 
are  all  that  I  have  on  earth,  (and  a  friend  is  some- 
times more  than  a  brother,  you  know) — and  I  have 
a  fancy  that  I  should  like  your  face  to  be  the  last 
my  eyes  will  rest  upon  on  earth.  Do  not  hesitate, 
hut  come.  The  law  practice  can  wait  a  little,  I 
dare  8ay. 

"Meanwhile,  I  shall  remain  here — but  I  am  in 
mortal  fear  of  dying  before  you  arrive.  Spare  me 
that  calamity,  I  beg  you. 

"Yours  in  suspense," 

"J.  Shelton." 

Of  course  this  had  the  desired  effect;  for 
Tom  Carver  boarded  the  west  bound  passen- 
ger train  the  day  following  its  receipt — and, 
furthermore,  he  was  not  alone  when  he  took 
his  compartment  in  the  sleeper.  A  tall, 
fair  woman,  pale  as  the  moonlight  upon 
northern  waters,  was  beside  him — Edna 
Summers,  Edna  Carver  now. 

They  had  been  married  the  day  before 
receiving  Shelton's  letter,  and  a  bridal  trip 
to  California  had  been  substituted  for  a  pro- 
posed winter  in  Italy.  After  all,  perhaps 
one  had  better  see  one's  own  country  first. 
It  was  not  in  Tom  Carver  to  withstand  the 
appeal  Shelton  had  made,  even  had  it  not 
been  for  that  promise,  now  more  sacred 
from  its  years  of  age;  and  Edna  had  herself 
suggested  the  change  of  plan. 

Who  can  say  that  her  feeling,  as  she  sat 
beside  her  lord  there  in  that  palace  car,  was 
altogether  the  glad  exultation  of  a  bride? 
or  whether  her  tremulousness  arose  alto- 
gether from  proud  modesty  ?  Had  the 
ghost  of  a  vanished  passion,  the  spectrum 
of  many  days  upon  the  seashore  and  moon- 
light nights  down  under  the  silver  maples, 
intruded  as  a  grisly,  grinning  skeleton  upon 
her  wedding  morning  ?  Her  fair,  pale  face 
told  nothing- — -but  can  a  woman  ever  forget  ? 

One  week  after  the  dispatch  of  his  letter 
to  Tom  Carver,  Shelton  sat  alone  beside 
his  window,  smoking.  He  had  extinguished 
his    night   lamp   hours    before,    and   some- 


where in  the  lower    premises  a   clock    had 
just  struck  three. 

Without,  a  glorious  star-peopled  sky 
brightened  the  night,  and  the  faint  silver  of  a 
waning  moon  was  beginning  to  paint  quiver- 
ing fringes  above  the  eastern  hills.  From  the 
distant  river  came  a  concert  of  frogs,  and 
far  away  upon  some  lonely  hill  could  be 
heard  the  melancholy  wailing  of  a  single 
coyote,  answered,  now  and  again,  by  a  yelp 
yet  more  distant.  From  the  rocky  shore 
four  miles  away  the  booming  of  the  breakers 
came  like  a  deep  undertone  to  the  night's 
stillness — a  sub-bass  to  the  silence. 

Suddenly,  as  one  feels  a  change  in  the  at- 
mosphere, Shelton  became  aware  that  he 
was  no  longer  alone  in  the  night.  A  man 
and  a  woman  came  around  the  corner  of 
the  house,  stopping  just  under  his  window. 

Eduarda — he  saw  the  sheen  of  the  starlight 
upon  her  hair — was  speaking  low  and  rap- 
idly in  Spanish: 

"It  is  a  lie,  Manuel,  and  you  know  it. 
This  white-faced  Gringo  is  nothing  to  me. 
Is  my  mother's  blood  in  me  for  nothing? 
Do  you  not  know  the  man  is  dying  ?" 

"How  should  I  know  it?" — laughing 
bitterly.  "  My  sources  of  information  are 
not  great.  But  beware  how  you  deceive 
me.  I  may  be  taken— but  as  God  is  my 
witness,  you  shall  die  before  becoming  the 
wife  of  a  Gringo.     You  dare  not  do  it." 

"  Caramba!  Do  you  think  I  fear  you, 
Senor.  The  blood  of  the  Ayalas  is  not 
wont  to  quail  at  threats.  Besides,  have  I 
not  promised  ?  But  by  the  Holy  Mother 
of  God  I  will  not  fulfill  that  promise  until 
you  give  up  your  present  mode  of  life." 

"Give  it  up!  And  do  you  think  they 
would  let  me  quit  now  and  settle  down  to 
quiet  life?  You  little  know  the  blood-hounds 
of  American  law,  porrita  mia.  Wait  but  a 
few  years,  and  then — Mexico  and  freedom! 
Let  him  catch  Manuel  Lopez  who  can." 

The  couple  passed  on  down  the  orchard 
road  into  the  shadow  of  the  pear  trees. 
Then  a  horse  was  heard  galloping  off  into 
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the  night ;  and  a  door  somewhere  down  stairs 
opened  and  closed  softly. 

For  an  instant  Shelton  sat  at  his  window 
ns  if  stunned.  Jim  Newman's  expressed 
distrust  of  Spanish  blood  flashed  across  him, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  a  wild  desire  to 
alarm  the  house.  He  had  caught  one 
glimpse  of  the  man's  face — that  swarthy, 
handsome  beardless  face — thrown  distrust- 
fully back  over  his  shoulder  as  the  pair 
vanished  down  the  orchard  road.  Then  the 
cigar  dropped-  from  his  nerveless  fingers 
down  upon  the  lawn  grass  below  his  window. 

"The  La  Carpa  horse-thief,  by  Jove!" 

And  to-morrow  Jim  Newman,  and  the 
Sheriff,  and  old  Jo  were  to  start  upon  the 
trail  of  this  very  man.  Had  the  girl  been 
warning  him  ?  She  must  be  a  deep  devil, 
for  all  her  beauty.  Possibly  the  more  dan- 
gerous for  that  very  gift. 

Strangely,  as  Shelton  sat  there,  a  change 
came  over  the  silence  of  the  night.  The 
stillness,  yet  unbroken,  was  deep  as  ever — 
but  the  cool  air  that  played  about  his  fore- 
head was  swollen  and  bursting  with  some 
awful  tragedy,  which  it  dared  not  whisper 
to  him;  and  which  it  yet  went  on  telling  to 
the  grass,  and  trees,  and  house,  and  hills, 
and  stars.  The  lone  coyote  knew  of  it,  for 
he  howled  more  dismally  of  blood  and 
death,  and  lonely  moonlit  graves  to  burrow 
in — a  rioting  in  sound  amid  the  bones  of 
dead  men;  and  from  all  the  hills  around 
his  brothers  echoed  the  fearful  chorus,  and 
hastened  to  the  feast.  Ker-chug!  Ker-chug! 
The  very  frogs  were  telling  of  warm-flowing 
blood;  and  in  the  distant  booming  of  the 
breakers  there  was  a  mournful  cadence,  a 
dirge  of  sunken  ships,  and  drowned  sailors, 
and  clean-picked  skeletons,  rocked  to 
ghastly  rest  down  deep  in  coral  cradles  hung 
about  with  curtains  of  green  and  purple  sea- 
weed. 

Rather  a  bad  state  of  mind  for  a  man  so 
far  from  well. 

Very  little  sleep  visited  Shelton  that  night; 
and  in  the  morning  he  had  verified  the  fear 


expressed  in  his  letter  to  Tom  Carver.  He 
had  fallen  ill  unto  death  in  another  man's 
house. 

The  doctor  from  the  Mission — a  "mag- 
netic" man  of  great  healing  power  in  a  sick 
room,  seeming  almost  to  carry  life  in  his 
genial  presence — came,  and  shook  his  head. 
The  man  must  not  be  moved.  It  was  out 
of  the  question — and  besides,  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  days.  His 
disease  had  taken  the  fatal  turn  to  which  it 
is  peculiarly  liable. 

The  physician  told  Shelton  the  worst  at 
once.  It  was  not  his  way  to  hold  out  false 
hope,  and  his  dictum  was  called  the  fiat  of 
fate  in  all  that  country. 

There  would  be  no  more  walks  in  the  or- 
chard— no  more  chats  with  the  Gov'nor — ■ 
no  more  cigars  in  the  shadow  of  the  passion 
vine.  From  out  the  room  where  he  lay, 
John  Shelton  would  never  move  until  friendly 
human  hands  carried  him  out  for  the  last 
sad  rites. 

It  was  then  that  the  kind-heartedness  of 
the  Newman  family — the  great  generosity, 
parent  of  recklessness,  latent  in  every  true 
Californian — came  out  strongly.  Mrs.  New- 
man ceased  her  whining  complaints,  and 
became  a  very  Nightingale  of  nurses;  and 
with  her  own  fair  fingers,  Eduarda  com- 
pounded dainty  dishes  to  tempt  the  fas- 
tidious appetite.  The  Gov'nor  creaked 
noisily  about  the  house  on  tip-toe,  and 
lowered  his  quavering  tones  to  painful 
whispers  ;  and  Jim  Newman  even  volun- 
teered to  give  up  his  cherished  horse-thief 
hunt  and  remain  to  nurse  the  invalid  ;  but 
Shelton  would  not  hear  of  the  sacrifice.  It 
was  womanly  ministration  that  he  needed 
now.  Even  Ki  ceased  his  nightly  concerts 
— delivered  to  the  stars  in  piercing  nasal 
falsetto — and  went  about  his  labors  silent- 
ly as  a  yellow  shadow.  Only  his  long 
queue  seemed  real,  (he  wore  it  down  his 
back  in  this  warm  weather,)  following  him 
in  and  out  through  softly  closing  doors  like  a 
sentient  thing  as  he  moved  about  his  work. 
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Altogether,  Shelton  was  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  Eduarda  read  to  him  in  the  long 
afternoons  ;  nor  did  she  show  one  trace  of 
impatience  when  he  dozed  away  in  the  mid- 
dle of  some  favorite  selection.  She  would 
close  the  book  and  sit  for  hours  beside  him 
as  he  slept,  working  steadily  upon  some  bit 
of  Kensington  embroidery.  He  would  even 
pretend  slumber  at  times,  and  lie  watching 
her — and  very  often  he  caught  himself  won- 
dering if  that  scene  out  in  the  starlight  could 
have  been  real,  and  if  this  girl,  convent- 
bred,  so  young,  so  fair,  so  innocent-seem- 
ing, and  so  intellectual,  could  even  be  a 
friend  to  a  desperado,  a  horse-thief,  a  pos- 
sible murderer.  It  must  have  been  a  dream, 
and  yet — he  was  not  sleeping  then.  Verily, 
the  workings  of  the  brain  feminine  are  far 
beyond  feeble  masculine  understanding. 

However,  he  was  not  thinking  of  that  now 
— lying  there  half  dozing  while  she  sat  be- 
side him  with  the  sunshine  upon  her  cop- 
pery hair.  Tom  Carver  would  be  here  to- 
morrow— and  Edna.  She  was  Edna  Carver 
now — and  he  repeated  the  name  curiously 
to  himself.  A  telegram  had  come  announc- 
ing their  arrival  in  Los  Angeles — and  the 
messenger  who  had  brought  it  had  brought 
also  a  letter  enclosing  the  beautifully-en- 
graved wedding  cards. 

Well,  well — -it  was  but  a  changing  world — 
and  two  years  is  a  long  time  to  remember. 
Possibly  she  had  forgotten.  It  was  not  for 
him  to  remember  now.  There  must  be 
nothing  of  sorrow — nothing  of  longing  for 
a  past  which  could  never  come  back.  The 
world  was  not  nearly  so  bright  a  place  as  it 
had  seemed  in  the  old  college  days.  Better, 
far  better,  a  quiet  rest  beneath  the  green 
alfileria,  with  the  birds  and  the  whispering 
pepper  boughs  hovering  above  him. 

And  yet — and  yet — he  wanted  to  live 
long  enongh  to  know  the  end  of  that  search 
for  Lopez — to  read  the  meaning  of  the 
strange  story  that  the  night-wind,  and  the 
coyotes,  and  the  frogs,  and  the  distant 
booming    breakers,  had    told  him  when  he 


sat  alone  that  night  by  the  window,  and 
sent  his  soul  out  vainly  to  catch  the  whis- 
pers of  the  over-burdened  air. 

XIII. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  morning  after 
Shelton  became  so  seriously  ill,  that  the 
search  party  started  on  the  trail  of  the  horse- 
thieves.  Old  Jo,  Jim  Newman,  and  the 
sheriff  were  the  pursuers;  and  they  went  in 
very  light  marching  order  indeed,  carrying 
their  provisions  in  saddle-bags  and  their 
blankets  in  the  form  of  saddle  clothes.  Of 
course  there  were  the  inevitable  rifles  and  . 
revolvers. 

'■'  This  yere  thing  was  a  gittin'  monoter- 
nous,  yer  know,"  said  the  sheriff.  "The 
county  might  stand  a  hoss  a  month — but 
when  it  come  to  prancin'  off  with  three  or 
four  thoroughbreds  a  week,  why  its  time  ter 
rise  up  on  yer  hind  laigs  an'  pertest;  an' 
pertest  purty  effectual,  too."  It  was  a  fact 
that  the  Lopez  gang  had  been  becoming 
more  daring  in  their  depredations  of  late. 
Long  immunity  perhaps,  had  made  them 
reckless. 

The  sheriffs  posse  took  the  road  that  the 
hunters  had  followed  on  that  moonlight 
night  in  June;  but  it  was  quite  a  different 
thing,  riding  over  it  in  the  daytime. 

Across  the  Ojai  mesa  in  the  afternoon  sun, 
into  the  rugged  jaws  of  the  Matilya,  a  ride 
of  five  miles  through  the  'cool  shadows  of 
the  canon — crossing  and  recrossing  the  swift- 
running  stream — and  then  a  halt  for  the 
night  at  the  Hot  Springs  Hotel;  for  this  was 
in  the  old  days,  before  the  flood  of  '84  came 
roaring  like  a  yellow  crested  monster  down 
the  narrow  gorge,  and  swept  away  hotel  and 
summer  cottages,  and  strewed  their  site  with 
smooth-rolled  massive  boulders. 

Then  in  the  gray  morning,  when  the 
great  wind  came  roaring  down  the  canon, 
and  the  veil  of  gray  mist  was  rolled  back- 
ward like  a  curtain  to  the  sea,  the  horses 
were  brought  around  and  the  men  were  off 
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up  the  gorge. 

A  ride  of  a  mile,  to  where  the  wagon 
road  ends,  and  at  one  side  of  the  creek  is  a 
bee-ranch,  with  shanty  for  the  the  apiarist, 
a/id  circular  extracting  house,  and  long 
rows  of  square  white  hives,  like  a  miniature 
city  for  the  little  workers;  and  fronting  it 
across  the  brawling  stream  a  cattle  ranch, 
with  a  large  two-story  house  standing  back 
under  the  hill  amid  a  dense  grove  of  live 
oaks.  Through  by  the  cattle  ranch,  avoid- 
ing the  bees,  and  awakening  a  score  of  dogs, 
which  yelp  and  howl  about  their  horses'  feet 
— but  no  sign  of  human  habitation.  An- 
other mile,  and  the  last  house  in  the  canon 
is  passed — Ramon  Soto's.  It  is  only  a  rude 
shanty,  with  ruder  out-buildings,  fenced  by 
willow  boughs  standing  on  end  and  bound 
together  with  thongsof  raw  hide;  and  around 
about  it  is  a  lusty  forest  of  young  oaks. 

The  canon,  which  has  been  running  east 
and  west,  forks  here — -north,  south,  and 
west.  Into  the  north  fork  the  trail  leads 
them,  and  at  first  there  is  a  succession  of 
little  mesas  in  which  there  are  cattle — thor- 
oughbreds, too,  despite  their  wild  surround- 
ings. Then  the  walls  of  the  canon  crowd 
down  close  to  the  stream  on  either  side, 
growing  more  and  more  abrupt,  and  at  last 
the  horses  are  slipping  and  stumbling  along 
the  very  bed  of  the  stream,  which  twists 
and  turns,  in  and  out,  fighting  for  every 
inch  of  its  way  through  the  mountain  chain. 

One  turn  more  will  bring  them  to  the 
comparatively  open  way  above  this  pas- 
sage; but  right  ahead  of  them  is  the  dreaded 
"slippery  rock, "a  spot  where  a  sharp  bend  in 
the  walls  of  the  canon  throws  the  whole 
body  of  the  stream  glancing  across  a  ledge 
of  smooth  limestone  inclined  to  such  an 
angle  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
horse  to  preserve  footing  in  crossing  it. 
Pack  mules,  more  cunning,  approach  the 
rock  from  its  lower  edge  and  scramble  up 
it.  Horses  must  be  led  directly  across — 
and  it  is  almost  as  much  as  a  man's  life  is 
worth   to  ride  over.      Usually  there  is  a  log 


across  the  narrow  torrent  here,  for  men  to 
walk  upon. 

Sheriff  Perkins,  in  the  lead,  had  dis- 
mounted and  was  "  cinching  up."  Directly 
behind  him,  old  Jo  was  similarly  occupied. 
Newman,  half  concealed  by  a  turn  in  the 
gorge,  was  in  the  rear. 

The  sheriff  turned  from  his  horse,  took 
the  riata  in  his  hand  and  stepped  upon  the 
log.  Then  there  was  a  sharp  sound,  as  of 
the  clicking  of  gun-locks,  and  a  ringing 
command: 

"Stop!" 

The  sheriff  stopped  accordingly,  and  sent 
a  glance  upward  to  the  rocks  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream.  Old  Jo  stood  just  as 
he  did  before,  his  horse's  "  cinch  "not  tight- 
ened. Behind  them,  Jim  Newman  had 
drawn  hastily  back  under  the  shelter  of  a 
great  rock.  He  had  seen  this  thrilling  act 
of  the  drama — but  remained  himself  unseen. 

Across  the  creek  the  sheriff  saw  only  two 
swarthy  faces,  and  two  gleaming  rifle  barrels 
pointing  down  to  cover  Jo  and  himself. 
Even  the  hands  that  held  the  guns  were  con- 
cealed by  the  boulders. 

Sheriff  Perkins  was  a  "  nervy  "  man. 

"Hello,  Lopez!"  he  said,  carelessly 
enough. 

"  Gude  morning,  Meester  Shereef.  lam 
plissed  to  mait  jou, — "  paying  his  discom- 
fitted  enemy  the  compliment  of  replying  in 
very  doubtful  English. 

"  I  s'pose  you  know  I've  got  a  warrant 
fer  you,  Lopez — an'  fer  Martinez  thar,  too  ?  " 

"  Si,  Senor.  I  know  thees.  You  bait- 
ter  araist  os,  " — laughing  sardonically. 

"  It  '11  be  better  fer  you  to  come  along. 
Lopez.  " 

"  I  could  keel  jou,  eef  I  want.  Last 
time  I  vote  for  jou.  Es  thees  two  all  the 
main  jou  got  ?  " 

Perkins  had  not  dared  to  look  away  from 
that  menacing  rifle  muzzle — but  he  knew 
now  that  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
Newman  had  remained  unseen.  He  had 
too  much  faith  in  Jim  to  believe  he  had  re- 
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treated,  but  he  answered  at  random  : 

"  Yes,  this  is  my  party.  "  Some  strange 
feeling — perhaps  a  long  familiarity  with 
menacing  danger — gave  him  confidence  in 
ultimate  success. 

"  Thees  are  gude  horses,  Meester  Sher- 
eef.  I  theenk  I  want  take  thees  horses.  Tie 
heem  thees  boshes,  " — designating  with  a 
slight  motion  of  his  head  the  clumps  of  al- 
der springing  from  rock  clefts,  to  which  Jo 
and  Perkins  were  to  make  fast  their  respec- 
tive steeds.  They  obeyed  him — where  on 
earth  was  Jim  Newman  ? — and  again  the 
paisano  spoke.  He  seemed  to  pride  him- 
self upon  his  English. 

"  Throw  thees  gons  and  peestols  een  thees 
reever,  and,"  stepping  out  from  his  con- 
cealment after  this  last  command  had  been 
obeyed,  "tail  thaim — " 

What  this  last  order  would  have  been  it 
is  useless  to  conjecture.  As  Lopez  and 
Martinez  stepped  out  from  their  hiding 
place,  two  rifle  shots,  re-echoed  a  thousand 
times,  rang  out  in  quick  succession  in  the 
gorge;  and  the  two  Californians  reeled 
backward — one  dead,  one  wounded  to 
death. 

Newman  had  not  heard  the  colloquy — 
but  he  had  seen  the  sheriffs  personal  peril, 
and,  just  at  the  right  moment,  had  saved 
his  party's  credit. 

In  an  instant,  Sheriff  Perkins  had  sprung 
across  the  log  and  was  standing  over  the 
writhing  form  of  Lopez.  He  had  known 
that  he  was  going  to  meet  desperate  men, 
but  he  had  not  anticipated  this  kind  of  a 
capture.  The  suddenness  of  the  awful 
tragedy  shocked  him  inexpressibly.  Mar- 
tinez lay  a  little  back  from  his  chief,  among 
the  rocks,  and  upon  his  swarthy  face  was 
settling  the  ghastly  pallor  of  the  dark  races. 
"Corse  you  !"  the  dying  man  gasped,  at- 
tempting to  draw  the  revolver  upon  which 
he  had  fallen.  His  Winchester,  thrown 
from  him  in  his  fall,  had  rattled  down  the 
slope,  and  lay  beside  the  Sheriff's  weapon 
in  the  creek. 


"Jo,"  the  Sheriff  said,  "ride  back  to 
Ramon's  an'  see  ef  yer  can't  git  his  woman 
to  come  up  yere.     It's  only  three  mile.  " 

Barton  turned  to  obey  him,  and  Perkins 
and  Newman — who  had  come  over,  and 
now  stood  beside  the  wounded  man — ad- 
ministered whisky  and  water  to  the  outlaw, 
and  strove  vainly  to  stanch  the  flow  of 
blood  from  a  gaping  wound  in  his  right  side. 
Only  a  round  hole  in  his  forehead,  guiltless 
of  blood  stain,  told  how  suddenly  the 
black-robed  messenger  had  come  to  Pablo 
Martinez. 

"  Deed  thees' main  done  thees?"  Lopez 
spoke  with  a  great  effort.  "  I  deed  not  seen 
thees  main.  You  tail  me  lie," — with  a  re- 
proachful glance  towards  the  sheriff---"  botl 
am  gait  efen.  Take  thees  paper  in  my 
pocket."  Perkins  turned  him  slightly,  and, 
taking  from  his  trousers  pocket  a  bit  of  stiff 
paper  wrapped  carefully  in  buckskin,  handed 
it  to  Newman.  "  Read  thees  !"  the  dying 
man  almost  shrieked.  "  Ah  !"  as  Newman 
started  back,  "  You  haf  keel  Eduarda's  hos- 
band.    Take  thees  body  home,  Oncle  Jeem." 

He  sank  quietly  after  this,  and  those  two 
rough  men  ministered  to  him  gently  as 
women  might.  Suddenly  he  started  upward 
from  the  rocks,  and  there  was  in  his  black 
eyes  a  flash  of  love  and  of  triumph.  Clearly 
and  distinctly  he  spoke,  and  there  was  a 
ring  of  exultation  in  his  voice  : 

"  Let  him  catch  Manuel  Lopez  who  can  !" 
Then,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  soft  whisper, 
"Eduarda!" 

Both  these  men  of  alien  race  understood 
the  liquid  music  of  the  Southern  words. 

After  this  he  sank  down,  as  if  exhausted, 
and  for  an  instant  it  seemed  that  he  did  not 
breathe.  Then  the  piercing  eyes,  soft  and 
humid  now,  unclosed  gently,  and  for  a 
little  he  prattled  softly  of  the  sports  of  in- 
fancy. 

The  limbs  stiffened  to  rigidity  and  the 
dusky  pallor  settled  down  upon  his  face,  too. 
Manuel  Lopez  was  caught  at  last — by  a 
higher  power  than  man. 
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"  He's  dead,"  the  sheriff  said  ;  and  going 
back  across  the  stream  he  unsaddled  his 
horse,  drew  out  the  saddle  blankets,  and 
stretched  them  reverently  over  the  still  forms 
of  the  two  outlaws. 

Newman,  still  sitting  upon  a  flat  rock  be- 
side the  body  of  Lopez,  and  holding  the  bit 
of  paper  before  his  eyes,  was  as  one  dazed. 
Considerately  enough,  Perkins  forbore  to 
question  him.  He  knew  that  the  courts 
would  justify  the  deed  that  Jim  had  done  ; 
and  he  could  afford  to  wait  lor  particulars. 

Newman  came  to  himself  after  a  little,  and 
handed  the  paper  to  the  Sheriff.  "  How  kin 
I  face  her  ?"  he  moaned.  "  How  kin  I  face 
her  ?" 

Perkins  examined  the  document  curi- 
ously. It  was  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
the  marriage  of  Manuel  Jesus  Lopez  and 
Eduarda  Ayala  y  Newman,  dated  one 
month  back,  and  signed  by  the  parish  priest 
at  San  Buenaventura. 

For  an  instant,  even  the  sheriff  was  too 
dazed  to  think  clearly.  Eduarda,  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  the  county,  the  wife  of  the 
dead  outlaw  lying  so  cold  and  stiff  there 
now  !  It  was  preposterous — and  yet,  here 
was  the  proof.  All  the  reasoning  in  the 
world  could  not  get  over  that  certificate. 

The  Sheriff,  generous  fellow,  formed  a 
plan  of  his  own,  now.  It  would  be  time 
enough  to  speak  of  it  later,  when  Newman 
had  a  little  more  recovered  the  use  of  his 
faculties.  Splashing  up  through  the  creek 
bed  now  they  heard  Jo  returning,  Both 
Manuel  Soto  and  wife  accompanied  him,  all 
on  horseback  ;  but  it  was  too  late  now  for 
the  ministrations  of  woman.  It  only  re- 
mained to  raise  the  dead  men  tenderly — 
more  tenderly,  perhaps  than  they  had  ever 
been  touched  in  life — strap  them  in  sitting 
posture  upon  two  of  the  horses,1  and  return 
slowly  as  they  had  come. 

Ramon  and  the  Sheriff  led  the  animals — 
which  had  objected  at  first,  to  their  ghastly 

'A  very  common  practice  among  the  stockmen  of  Cali- 
fornia when  one  uf  their  number  dies  in  the  mountains, 
far  away  from  wugon  roads. 


burdens,  but  grew  quieter  as  they  went  on- 
ward— and  in  this  wise,  down  through  the 
narrow  defile  and  by  the  broad  mesas  where 
there  were  cattle,  the  little  cavalcade 
reached  Soto's  place. 

Here  leaving  the  bodies  with  Barton  and 
the  Spaniard's  family  to  watch  beside  them, 
the  Sheriff  and  Newman  hastened  with  all 
speed  toward  the  county  seat. 

XIV. 

Two  days  passed  slowly  at  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  farmhouse,  and  there  came  no  news 
from  the  Sheriff's  party. 

Lying  in  his  darkened  room,  with  Ed- 
uarda watching  beside  him,  Shelton  asked 
no  questions.  Perhaps  as  he  lay  there  with 
closed  eyes,  breathing  gently,  he  was  sleep- 
ing. Perhaps  his  thoughts  were  traveling 
backward  over  the  course  of  his  short  life — 
so  short,  and  yet  so  thickly  strewn  with 
wrecks  of  wasted  opportunities. 

Bending  silently  to  her  fancy  work,  Ed- 
uarda sat  in  a  low  rocking  chair  by  the 
window.  From  the  barn  came  the  cheerful 
whistle  of  the  Gov'nor,  about  his  chores. 

"Eduarda!"  The  sick  man  spoke  the 
sweet  name  softly — the  first  time  he  had 
ever  spoken  it  aloud. 

She  arose  quickly,  crossed  the  little  room, 
and  stood  beside  him. 

"  I  have  been  thinking" — speaking  with 
some  difficulty — "of  you  as  I  lay  here. 
Tom  Carver  will  be  here  to-morrow — and 
Edna." 

"  Yes;  you  told  me," — very  softly. 

"  You  do  not  like  your  life  here?  You 
are  tired  of  these — these  surroundings  ?  " 

"  God  knows  how  tired!  "  she  said,  speak- 
ing   with  a  sort  of  suppressed  vehemence. 

"There  is  one  way  of  lifting  you  from  it 
— if  you  could  bring  yourself  to  think  of 
it."  He  spoke  very  slowly,  very  painfully. 
"  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  something  about 
myself.  Two  years  ago,  down  by  the  sea- 
shore, I   met    Edna    Summers.     I    fancied 
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that  I  loved  her — but  she  was  cold.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  maidenly  reserve.  I  cannot  tell. 
Had  she  shown  a  little  more  what  she  felt 
we  should  have  been  happier  now,  perhaps. 
She  is  Tom  Carver's  wife  now,  and  it  does 
not  matter.  He  is  my  best  friend — and  I 
am  dying.  Only,  I  should  like  to  know  if 
she  ever  cared.  I  went  away  to  my  work 
in  the  city,  and  she — she  made  no  sign. 
It  may  be  that  she  could  not;  that  the  first 
advance  should  have  come  from  me.  Some- 
thing in  the  cold  serenity  of  her  manner 
when  we  parted  kept  me  silent.  We  did 
not  meet  that  winter.  Then  my  health 
failed,  and  I  came  to  California.  Since 
then  I  have  grown  worse — steadily.''"  She 
did  not  stop  him,  although  he  was  talking 
far  too  much  for  his  own  good.  Something 
— a  breathless  interest,  an  invisible  hand 
grasping  her  heart,  she  could  not  tell  what — 
chained  her  to  silence.  "One  month  ago 
I  came  here,  and  saw  you.  You  are  like 
her — and  yet  different.  Possibly  it  was  this 
resemblance  that  drew  me  toward  you. 
Possibly  it  was  something  stronger,  within 
yourself.  At  all  events  it  came  upon  me 
suddenly  one  day  that  whatever  I  had  felt 
for  Edna  Summers  was  dead  as  the  vanished 
years.  Can  you  believe,  Eduarda,  that  I 
loved  you  ?  " 

"  Yes;  "  she  said,  dreamily.  "  I  seem  to 
have  known  it  a  long  while." 

"I  know,"  he  resumed,  "that  there  is 
very  little  about  me,  a  dying  man,  to  inspire 
love — yet  you  do  care  for  me  a  little,  do 
not  you  ?  " 

A  little!  God  help  her!  God  help  her! 

"  But  that  is  not  what  I  wished  to  tell 
you,  Eduarda.  I  am  dying,  and  for  me  to 
talk  of  love  is  idle  mockery.  But  I  have 
money — money  enough  to  lift  you  forever 
above  your  present  drudgery.  Of  course  I 
could  give  it  to  you  in  any  event,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  that  in  the  coming 
years  you  had  borne  my  name. — be  it  for 
ever  so  short  a  time.  Will  you  grant  my 
dying  wish,   Eduarda  ?     Will  you    become 


my  wife  ?  It  can  only  be  for  a  short  time, 
you  know."  One  of  his  weak  hands  had 
gone  out  from  under  the  coverlid,  grasping 
one  of  her  strong  ones. 

For  an  instant  she  stood  as  one  stunned, 
rich  waves  of  color  coming  and  going  above 
the  brown  undertones  of  her  perfect  face. 
She  was  taken  utterly  by  surprise.  Yet  in 
that  one  instant  she  had  weighed  her  posi- 
tion. On  one  side  wealth,  a  life  of  ease 
and  luxury,  travel,  all  the  things  for  which 
her  soul  had  longed  since  earliest  remem- 
brance; on  the  other,  a  form  of  words,  gone 
through  with  in  the  dusky  gloom  of  the  old 
church.  A  strong  shudder  shakes  her  at 
that  thought,  but  her  resolve  is  taken.  She 
will  brave  everything, even  Manuel — and  the 
dark  and  troubled  mystery  of  a  woman's 
heart. 

Even  she,  a  woman,  could  not  fathom  that 
mystery  now.  She  looked  upon  the  wreck 
of  young  manhood,  lying  there  with  flutter- 
ing breath  aud  hectic  flush,  and  beside  his 
image  arose  a  darker  one — seeming  for  an 
instant  to  overtop  and  strike  down  the  fail- 
man.  But  no!  The  fair  one  arose  again, 
stronger  and  clearer  than  ever,  and  the  dark 
image  fled  away  into  the  shadows  of  her 
soul,  where  evil  things  lurked. 

Irresistibly  there  came  to  her,  thoughts  of 
those  old  Catholic  allegories,  telling  of 
struggles  between  white  and  black  angels. 
How  often,  alas,  how  often  had  the  fiend 
triumphed  in  those  combats. 

"Give  me  time  to  think,  Mr.  Shelton. 
This  is  very  sudden." 

She  knows  that  her  resolve  is  taken — but 
even  yet  there  is  a  struggle.  Nothing  had 
ever  taught  her  self-control — and  the 
tempter  comes  in  very  alluring  form.  May 
God  help  a  woman  struggling  between  her 
honor  and  her  inclination. 

"  You  will  answer  me  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  "  she  said,  "I  will  answer  you 
to-morrow." 

"That  is  well — for  you  know  that  my 
time  is  very    short    now," — smiling    sadly. 
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"  But  there  is  one  thing,  Eduarda.  Do 
not  think  I  suspect  you — but  do  you  remem- 
ber the  night  before  this  last  attack  of  mine  ? 
Yes  ?  Well,  I  was  restless.  I  could  not 
sleep;  and  in  the  night  I  arose  and  sat  be- 
side my  window,  smoking.  I  saw  you  that 
night,  Eduarda,  beneath  my  window,  and 
you  were  talking  to  Manuel  Lopez." 

"  Well?"  breathlessly. 

"  I  could  not  help  hearing  a  little  of  your 
conversation  " — was  it  a  look  of  startled  ap- 
prehension flashing  in  the  brown  eyes  ? — 
"but  not  much.  What  is  Manuel  Lopez 
to  you,  Eduarda  ?  " 

Once  more  was  a  chance  of  salvation 
held  out  to  her,  but  this  was  no  time  to 
waver.  She  must  go  forward  resolutely  in 
the  path  she  had  chosen.  A  brown  pallor 
overpowered  the  color  in  her  face — but  she 
answered  steadily: 

"  Nothing.  " 

"Nothing?  there  was  no  promise  then? 
And  yet  he  spoke  as  one  having  a  right  to 
command.  " 

"  Promise,  no."  Again  there  were 
waves  of  rich  color  above  the  brown,  but 
her  voice  grew  firmer  as  she  went  on,  and 
her  face  resumed  its  pallor.  She  seemed 
literally  to  have  the  power  of  forcing  the 
blood  from  her  cheeks.  "Manuel  and  I 
were  school-fellows  years  ago.  He  called 
me  his  little  wife,  in  those  days.  All  the 
world  has  turned  against  him — but  he 
asked  me  to  meet  him  that  night  and,  for 
old  times'  sake,  I  consented.  Was  it  very 
wrong  ? " — with  an  appealing  look  in  her 
brown  eyes.  "  I  told  him  that  the  sheriff 
was  searching  for  him,  and  begged  him,  for 
my  sake,  for  his  dead  mother's  sake,  to  quit 
the  country.  That  is  all.  It  may  have 
been  unwise,  but  I  had  known  him  so  long, 
and  Manuel  was  not  always  evil.  I  believe 
that  there  is  much  of  good  in  him,  even  yet, 
if  he  could  be  brought  to  forsake  his  bad 
companions.  " 

What  man  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
rebuke  the  charitable  impulses  of  a  woman, 


especially  of  the  woman  he  loved  ?  Not 
John  Shelton,  truly.  He  only  thought  that 
Lopez  must  be  more  hardened  than  the 
arch-fiend  himself,  to  resist  this  gentle 
pleader.  And  yet  there  was  something 
contaminating  in  the  bare  thought  of  Ed- 
uarda Newman  associating,  be  it  ever  so 
casually,  with  this  dusky  outlaw.  Not  that 
she  was  contaminated.  Shelton  only  felt 
that  he  himself,  in  some  occult  way,  had 
been  guilty— as  though  the  weight  and  re- 
sponsibility of  her  transgression  had  some- 
what fallen  upon  his  shoulders. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Shelton,  if  you  will 
excuse  me  ? " 

"Certainly"  he  said,  at  once  releasing 
her  hand.  He  realized  that  this  interview 
must  have  been  trying  for  her;  but  not  even 
he  knew  how  trying. 

He  sank  back  upon  the  pillow  when  she 
had  gone,  trying  to  think,  to  recall  her  ex- 
pression, the  tones  of  her  voice. 

Did  John  Shelton,  a  man  knowing  him- 
self on  the  verge  of  eternity,  love  this  beau- 
tiful girl  who  had  so  recently  come  into 
his  life  ?  Certainly,  if  he  did,  there  was 
nothing  selfish  in  his  love — and  was  there 
ever  an  earthly  love  without  selfishness  ? 
He  knew  that  he  felt  toward  her  a  sense  of 
protection,  a  desire  to  shield  her  from  want 
and  care  in  the  years  that  were  to  come. 
There  was  in  him  no  conscious  wish  to  live 
and  enjoy  her.  He  might  like  to  be  where 
he  could  watch  over  and  shelter  her — but 
earth  and  its  pleasures  had  no  charm  for 
him  now.  He  would  be  better  at  rest, 
knowing  her  future  assured.  A  higher  and 
holier  flame  seemed  to  have  been  born  in 
his  heart  of  the  ashes  that  Edna  Summers 
had  left  there  two  years  ago.  Perhaps  it 
was  more  the  love  of  a  father  for  his  child 
than  of  a  man  for  a  woman — but  what- 
ever it  was,  he  knew  that  he  was  a  better 
man,  more  fitted  to  die,  for  having  lived 
and  suffered  it. 

And  Eduarda  !  She  crossed  the  narrow 
hall  upstairs,  and  went  into  her  own  room, 
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closing  the  door  softly.  Then  she  sat  down 
by  her  narrow  window,  facing  the  south  and 
the  distant  sea,  and  tried  to  think  out  her 
position.  From  the  dryer  came  the  voices 
of  men  at  work — and  far  away  she  could  see 
the  evening  sun  sparkling  upon  the  water. 
She  knew  instinctively  that,  young  as  she 
was,  the  crisis  of  her  life  had  come;  and 
she  tried  to  reason  out  a  line  of  action. 
The  pleasures  of  the  world — the  things  for 
which  she  had  always  longed — the  only 
things  that  her  soul  craved,  were  at  her 
feet.  And  yet  she  hesitated.  Wealth,  and 
power,  and  position — but  there  was  Ramon, 
and  her  vow,  binding  for  all  time. 

"  He  may  kill  me,"  she  muttered,   "  but 
I  will  do  it." 

Just  for  an  instant  she  hated  her  swarthy 
husband.       In   a    blind    passion    of  impo- 
tence,   forgetting    that    only    herself    had 
been    to    blame,    she    threw    her    roseleaf 
hands   above    her  head   and   felt   that    she 
could    have    killed    him.     Then    she   grew 
calmer.     After  all,  why  might  she  not  do 
this?     Shelton  was   dying.     It   was    only  a 
matter    of    days   now — perhaps   of   hours. 
Ramon  need  not  know — or,  if  he  did,  what 
did  it  matter  ?     But  her  cogitations  paused 
at  this  point.     She  knew  too  well  the  fiery 
nature  of  the  Californian.     He  would  mur- 
der her — would  even  rejoice  in  her  death, 
rather  than  consent  to  such  dishonor.     But 
suppose    Ramon    should    be   taken  by   the 
sheriff — and    suppose,  in    his  rage,  that  he 
should    divulge   their   secret  ?      Her   head 
reeled   as  she   thought   of  it.     And   could 
she,    with  Shelton's  deep-blue,   dying  eyes 
searching  her  soul,  swear  to  a  lie  ? 

"God  pardon  me!  Mary,  mother  of 
Jesus,  counsel  me  in  my  agony!  "  she  cried 
aloud. 

Let  us  leave  her  here  for  a  little.  The 
day's  bitter  trials  are  not  over  for  her  yet. 

XV. 

The  evening  came  clown  rapidly  upon  the 
little  circular  valley.     Shelton,  with  closed 


eyes,  lay  motionless  and  silent  upon  the  bed, 
and  in  her  own  room  Eduarda  dreamed  and 
prayed  beside  the  window.  There  she  sat 
alone  through  the  long  night  watches,  and 
into  the  early  morning. 

She  heard  a  footstep,  slow  and  heavy,  as- 
cending the  short,  steep,  narrow  stairway. 
There  was  a  light  tap  upon  the  door.  She 
knew  that  it  was  Mrs.  Newman  who  stood 
without — and  yet  it  was  not  like  that  worthy 
lady  to  rap  before  entering. 

"  Come    in,"   the    girl     said— and    sure 
enough  Mrs.  Newman  stood  just  within  the 
low    room.     There    was     an    indescribable 
yearning  in  her  face,  as  a   mother   sorrows 
over   the    unexpected    sorrow  of  her  child, 
but  she  offered  no  sympathy.    She  only  said 
in  a  voice  more  plaintive  even  than  usual: 
"  Eddie,  the  Sheriff  wants  terseeyou," 
"  Very  well;  I  will  come  down." 
Outwardly,  Eduarda  was  composed — but 
under  her  calm  face  and    clear   eyes   there 
was  a    world  of  troubled   doubt  and  ques- 
tioning.    What  was  the  nature  of  the  blow 
that  was  to  be  dealt  her  now,  she  wondered  ? 
After   all,  perhaps  it  was  better  that  every- 
thing should  come  at  once.     Her  feelings 
were  benumbed.     In  the  last  few  hours  she 
had  forgotten  how  to  suffer. 

Mrs.  Newman,  loath  to  go,  still  lingered 
in  the  doorway. 

"  He's  in  the  parlor,"  she  said. 
"Very  well."     The  girl  had  arisen  and 
was    brushing    out    her    hair.      "I    will  be 
down  presently." 

She  deliberately  turned  her  back  upon 
her  aunt.  Whatever  the  trouble,  Eduarda 
knew  that  the  worthy  woman  was  cognizant 
of  it — and  it  annoyed  her  that  anyone 
should  presume  to  pity  her. 

Mrs.  Newman  turned  slowly,  and  went 
heavily  down  stairs.  It  is  singular  with 
what  facility  trouble  flies  to  the  feet  of  some 
people,  shoeing  them    with  lead. 

In  a  moment  the  girl  went  down  lightly, 
braced  to  meet  any  storm,  and  entered  the 
front  parlor. 
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They  were  all  there.  Sheriff  Perkins  sat 
uncomfortably  on  a  crouching  chair,  with 
little  squares  of  light  and  shadow  playing 
upon  his  massive  head,  He  rose  to  greet 
her.  Upon  a  sofa  in  a  corner,  Mrs.  New- 
man was  crying  softly,  and  beside  her  was 
the  Gov'nor,  with  wide-open,  staring  eyes. 
Newman  stood  in  the  bow  window,  his  half- 
averted  face  working  with  suppressed  emo- 
tions. 

Obeying  a  sudden  impulse,  she  hardly 
knew  what,  Eduarda  crossed  the  room 
to  him  swiftly  and  kissed  him — and  from  his 
breast  came  a  choking  sound  like  a  great  sob. 

"Miss — Miss  Newman" — the  sheriff  spoke 
the  name  with  difficulty — "  the  horse- 
thieves  is  took." 

"  Well  ?  " — turning  her  glorious  eyes  upon 
him." 

"  We — we  captured  'em  yesterday." 

"  Yes;  I  am  listening."  She  would  die 
before  aiding  him  in  whatever  he  had  to 
tell. 

"An' — an'  two  of  'em — was  hurt." 

She  is  still  looking  at  him — silent — ex- 
pectant. 

"One  of  'em  was — was  Manuel  Lopez." 

She  raised  one  hand  to  her  heart,  an  in- 
voluntary motion,  but  made  no  other 
sign.  There  was  no  brown  pallor  in  her 
splendid  face. 

"  Well,  Lopez — Lopez  was  shot — killed. 
He  is  dead." 

The  blow  might  have  been  dealt  more 
gently  had  she  bent  her  head  to  receive  it — 
but,  after  all,  there  is  no  gentle  way  of  tell- 
ing bad  news.  The  hand  upon  her  breast 
clutched  her  dress  convulsively — and  for  a 
moment  she  swayed  as  if  about  to  fall. 
Then,  with  a  mighty  effort — for  she  would 
not  betray  herself — she  spoke,  steadily  and 
clearly: 

"  Well  ?  how  am  I  interested  in  all  this  ?  " 

Even  Mrs.  Newman  had  a  dim  conscious- 
ness that  the  splendid  self-control  of  the 
girl  was  rather  a  remarkable  sight — for  she 
crying   temporarily,  and   raised  her 


tear-stained  face. 

For  the  Sheriff,  it  was  a  new  experience 
in  women.  He  was  prepared  for  weakness, 
not  for  strength.  There  was  the  least 
twinkle  of  a  smile,  subdued  by  tears,  in  his 
eyes,  as,  rising  from  the  crouching  chair,  he 
handed  a  folded  paper  to  Eduarda — the  mar- 
riage certificate: 

"  Well,  we  found  this  yere  paper  on  him." 

She  took  it  mechanically  and,  opening  it, 
recognized  at  once  the  document. 

The  secret  was  out  now.  All  these  peo- 
ple knew  it.  For  just  one  instant  she  did 
not  care  if  all  the  world  knew  it.  Then  she 
remembered  the  man  upstairs — and  like  a 
dream  came  back  to  her  the  events  of  the 
day  before.  With  a  mighty  effort,  steady- 
ing herself  with  one  hand  upon  a  chair-back, 
she  spoke  : 

"You  know  my  fault,  all  of  you,  and  I 
have  no  excuses  to  offer  for  what  I  have 
done.  I  am  a  wife-  -a  widow — and  I  have 
been  deceiving  you.  Let  it  pass.  Perhaps 
I  do  not  regret  it.  My  husband  has  been 
murdered.  May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  who 
has  done  this  ?"  There  were  no  tears — 
there  was  no  quavering  in  her  voice.  It  was 
splendid  despair. 

Sinking  his  face  into  his  hands  at  her 
question,  Jim  Newman  groaned  aloud.  It 
was  of  no  avail  now  for  the  Sheriff  to  carry 
out  his  generous  plan  of  taking  the  deed  up- 
on himself.  Eduarda  knew,  as  women  know 
such  things,  who  had  been  the  slayer. 

Crossing  the  room  swiftly,  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  uncle's  shoulder.  Thus 
standing  through  all  the  rest  of  the  painful 
scene,  she  went  on  : 

"Never  mind,  Uncle  Jim;  it  does  not 
•  matter,  now.  I  forgive  you — and  I  pray  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God  to  forgive  you  al- 
so. I  am  a  Catholic,  you  must  know,  Mr. 
Sheriff," — laughing  bitterly.  "And  now 
I  have  one  last  request  to  make  of  all  here. 
The  facts  are  known  only  to  ourselves  and 
the  priest.  There  can  be  no  need  to  adver- 
tise it.      I  should  not  like  Mr.   Shelton  to 
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know.  His  friends  from  the  East  will  be 
here  to-day.  They  must  be  received  prop- 
erly, and  I — I  do  not  think  that  I  am  quite 
equal  to  the  task.  You  will  attend  to  it, 
Aunt  Mattie.  And  now  where  is  the  body 
of  Mark — of  my  husband  ?" 

They  told  her,  and  she  went  on  steadily  : 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  go  to  him.  My  first 
duty  is  there.  Gov'nor,  will  you  saddle 
Monte  for  me  at  once  ?  You  will  excuse  me 
while  I  change  my  dress  ?" — bowing  to  them 
all,  "and  Gov'nor,  if  you  do  not  mind,  I 
should  like  you  to  go  along  to  show  me  the 
road.  He  may  go,  may  not  he,  Uncle 
Jim  ?" 

"Yes.  Oh,  my  God!  I'll  go  myself, 
Eddie." 

"No,  sir,"  she  said,  very  softly,  kissing 
him  again.  "You  must  stay  with  Aunt 
Mattie." 

Then  she  turned  slowly  and  went  out  of 
the  room.  They  heard  her  going  steadily 
up  the  stairs,  and  heard  her  room  door  close 
after  her. 

The  Gov'nor,  at  a  word  from  his  father, 
went  out  to  bring  around  the  horses. 

In  a  little  while  Eduarda's  door  opened 
and,  coming  down  fully  equipped  for  riding, 
she  stepped  out  upon  the  passion-vine 
shaded  veranda.  She  passed  through  the 
parlor  to  reach  the  porch — but  paid  no  heed 
to  the  aunt  sobbing  softly  upon  the  sofa,  nor 
the  Sheriff  who  was  still  standing  with  the 
little  squares  of  light  and  shadow  playing 
about  his  massive  head. 

Just  beside  the  porch  the  Gov'nor  was 
holding  Monte  for  her ;  and  mounted  upon 
his  own  saddle  horse,  Jim  Newman  sat 
firmly  as  an  equestrian  statue. 

She  only  looked  her  thanks  to  her  uncle, 
knowing  that  he  must  already  have  been  in 
the  saddle  two  days  and  a  night,  and  sprang 
lightly  upon  her  own  mustang — a  creature 
in  ebony,  of  fire  and  sinew. 

The  Gov'nor  released  his  hold  upon  the 
Spanish  bits,  and  with  a  bound  they  were 
off — and  Mrs.  Newman  running  out  upon 


the  veranda,  cried  after  them  plaintively: 

"Eddie — Eddie,  you  hain't  had  no  break- 
fast yit  !" 

The  girl  rode  like  a  mad  creature — the 
spirit  that  possessed  her  entering  into  her 
horse.  Over  the  long,  dusty  road,  past  the 
still  lagoon,  across  the  hot  mesa,  up  the  nar- 
row canon,  by  farm,  and  beetling  rock,  and 
orchard,  dashing  through  the  fords  of  the 
swift-running  river — she  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  glorious  panorama 
of  hill,  and  valley,  and  woodland,  opening 
and  closing  around  her,  nor  even  to  the  man 
with  care-worn  face  riding  steadily  and 
swiftly  at  her  side. 

Soto's  shanty  at  last — -and,  riding  up 
among  the  young  oaks,  she  sprang  to  the 
ground  unassisted. 

Unannounced,  without  knocking,  she  en- 
tered one  of  the  two  rude  rooms  that  the 
house  contained.  Jim  Newman,  after 
securing  the  horses,  followed  her  with  more 
deliberation  ;  but  he  did  not  enter.  He 
only  stood  in  the  open  door-way.  He 
could  not  force  himself  to  cross  the  thresh- 
old. Upon  rude  boards,  resting  on  cracker 
boxes,  were  stretched  two  rigid  forms  cov- 
ered with  coarse  gray  blankets.  At  the 
head  of  each  a  single  tallow  candle  glim- 
mered in  the  bright  day-light.  Beside  one 
of  these  forms  Eduarda  knelt,  her  beautiful 
face  buried  in  the  blanket  covering  the 
breast. 

She  was  alone — alone  with  death.  The 
man  and  the  woman,  old  Jo  and  the  Senora 
Soto,  who  had  been  keeping  watch  there, 
left  the  room  when  this  woman,  fair  as  an 
angel,  entered  so  suddenly  and  threw  her- 
self down  beside  the  corpse  of  Manuel  Lopez. 
They  did  not  know  what  that  dark  man  had 
been  to  this  fair  girl — but  instinctive  deli- 
cacy told  them  that  here  was  one  to  whom, 
in  some  way,  the  dead  belonged. 

She  did  not  leave  him  after  that  until 
everyone  left  him.  Through  all  of  the  Cor- 
oner's inquest,  with  its  interminable  ques- 
tioning   and     cross-questioning,     she    sat, 
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regarding  vaguely  the  bearded  faces  around 
her.  She  heard  as  one  in  a  dream,  the 
preliminary  vindication  of  her  uncle.  She 
heard  how  the  two  out-laws  had  been  shot 
down  while  resisting,  all  but  capturing,  the 
officers  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  Then  it 
was  over,  and  again  they  left  her  alone  with 
him.  During  the  three  or  four  days  pre- 
ceding the  funeral  she  ate,  mechanically, 
if  food  was  placed  before  her,  but  she 
tasted  nothing.  After  it  was  all  over,  she 
went  back  to  the  Sleepy  Hollow  farm-house 
and  prepared  again  to  take  up  her  life. 
Once  more  she  stood  in  the  little  parlor, 
and  the  little  squares  of  light  and  shadow, 
fell  caressingly  upon  her  coppery  brown 
hair.  Taking  from  the  bosom  of  her  riding 
habit,  which  she  still  wore,  the  certificate 
of  her  marriage,  she  handed  it  to  Jim  New- 
man : 

"Take  it,"  she  said,  "and  show  it  to 
Mr.  Shelton.     Tell  him  all." 

Then  she  turned  and  went  slowly  up 
stairs,  shutting  herself  within  the  little  room. 

The  strain  upon  nature  gave  way  at  last — 
and  for  many  days  she  lay  as  one  lost  to  the 
world.  There  was  another  funeral,  this 
one  from  the  farmhouse — but  she  did  not 
know  it.  She  lay  upon  her  white  bed  still 
as  a  statue,  whiter  than  the  marble,  and  her 
great  eyes,  moving,  moving  restlessly, 
seemed  asking  of  the  distance  things  unut- 
terable. 

Slowly  reason  came  back  to  her,  and  her 
marvelous  beauty  was  undimmed.  But  it 
had  about  it  now  a  softer  sweetness,  a  ten- 
derness, as  a  fair  landscape  acquires  an 
added  charm  from  the  cloud  shadows  drift- 
ing across  it. 

And  the  only  comment  of  the  Gov'nor 
upon  the  whole  thing  was; 

"Well,  paw,  he  hadn't  ought  ter  went 
after  them  Greaser  devils." 

XVI. 

In  her  private  parlor  at  the  hotel,  Mrs. 
Tom    Carver    sat   sewing  upon    some  trifle 


of  fancy  work.  Needless  to  say  that  it 
was  an  elegant  trifle.  The  very  fact  of 
her  touch  would  add  the  elegance. 

Certainly  John  Shelton  had  been  right  in 
saying  that  Eduarda  resembled  this  woman 
— and  yet  they  were  not  alike.  Eduarda 
Newman,  warm  with  passionate  life,  had 
typified  the  semi-tropical  natural  luxuriance 
of  her  own  land  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Edna 
Carver  had  the  cold,  clear  beauty  of  winter 
in  the  northland.  Her  skin,  as  smooth  as 
satin,  was  fair  as  a  fall  of  snow  upon  a 
Christmas  morning.  Her  features  were 
regular  and  classic;  her  hair  like  spun  gold; 
brows  and  lashes  dark,  and  eyes  serenely  blue 
as  a  winter  sky;  and  beneath  the  firmly 
moulded  chin  there  was  a  dainty  white 
throat  like  a  column  of  marble. 

She  sat  now  at  her  window  opening  out 
upon  the  piazza,  sewing  and  singing  softly 
to  herself,  nor  casting  one  glance  upon  the 
fair  town,  the  sea,  or  the  islands,  which  lay 
at  her  feet  like  a  study  in  still  sunshine. 
There  was  a  step  upon  the  piazza,  and  a 
tall,  dark  man,  in  spotless  linen  and  Panama 
hat,  paused  before  the  window  and  removed 
a  fragrant  Havana  from  between  his  teeth. 

"It  was  rather  a  novel  idea  of  poor 
Shelton 's,  Edna,  leaving  all  his  money  to 
that  Spanish  girl  ?  " 

"  Yes" —  absently,  "  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand it." 

"  It  is  plain  enough.  He  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her;  and  there  was  no  one  else." 

"  But  she  was  married  to  the  horse  thief, 
or  some  other  dreadful  thing,  was  not  she  ?" 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know?" 

"How  should  I  know,  Tom?  There 
was  no  one  to  tell  me." 

"There  were    Mr.  and  Mrs.   Newman." 

"  What,  that  heart-broken  looking  woman 
and  even  more  heart-broken  looking  man! 
Did  you  think  me  cruel  enough  to  question 
those  people  ? " 

"  But  that  heart-broken  looking  man 
told  me  all  about  it — and  that  without  my 
questioning    him.      I    don't    think    that     h 
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ever  recovered  from  the  idea  that  Shelton 
and  I  were  brothers,  or  something.  You 
know  there  was  a  resemblance  ?  " 

"  Yes" —  pensively. 

"  Should  you  like  to  hear  about  it — the 
affair,  I  mean,  not  the  resemblance?" 

"Oh,  immensely!"  She  is  interested 
enough,  now. 

"  Well,  it  seems  that  Shelton  had  been 
making  love  to  her  in  a  desultory  fashion, 
on  and  off,  all  through  the  summer;  and 
this  fellow  Lopez,  the  horse  thief,  who  was 
an  old  flame,  grew  tremendously  jealous. 
She  was  ambitious,  it  seems,  but  she  still 
loved  the  Mexican — and  to  satisfy  him,  and 
still  retain  her  hold  upon  the  rich  American, 
she  consented  to  a  secret  marriage.  This 
bit  of  girlish  diplomacy,  of  course,  was  well 
calculated  to  untangle  the  snarl  into  which 
her  love  and  her  desire  for  wealth  had  led 
her.  This  went  on  for  some  time — about 
a  month,  I  believe — and  poor  Shelton,  who 
was  dying,  got  it  into  his  head  that  the  girl 
cared  for  him  more  than  was  good  for  her 
peace  of  mind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she 
did  nurse  him  very  tenderly — but  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  thought  very  much  of  her  at 
first;  no  more,  at  any  rate,  than,  one  al- 
ways admires  a  clever,  handsome  woman  of 
that  sort.  She  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful. 
I  cannot  say  as  to  that,  never  having  seen 
her.  You  were  admitted  to  her  presence, 
and  so  are  better  qualified  to  speak  ?  " 

"She  is  the  most  perfectly  beautiful 
woman  who  ever  lived,  I  think.  But  I  am 
eager  to  hear  the  rest  of  your  story." 

"  You  shall  hear  it,  then,  forthwith — but 
allow  me  to  say  that  you  are  a  remarkably 
handsome  woman  yourself,  my  dear,  and  a 
remarkably  generous  one,  too.  The  upshot 
of  poor  Shelton's  cogitations  on  the  subject 
was  that  he  proposed  marriage  to  Eduarda — 
I  believe  that  is  what  they  call  her.  She  did 
not  accept  him — she  had  not  fallen  quite 
low  enough  for  that,  yet — but  neither  did 
she  reject  him.  She  temporized — and  he, 
knowing  himself  dying,  and  wishing  to  pro- 


vide well  for  her  future,  urged  the  matter 
more  and  more.  Then,  just  as  she  was 
about  to  consent,  came  the  killing  of  the 
horse-thieves,  the  finding  of  the  marriage 
certificate,  and  a  grand  expose.  She  con- 
fessed her  duplicity  to  poor  Shelton,  I  be- 
lieve-— although  Newman's  narrative  is  a 
trifle  cloudy  at  this  point.  Anyway,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Shelton  knew  it,  and  still  desired 
to  marry  her.  To  this,  however,  she  would 
not  consent.  She  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
you  know,  and  they  have  peculiar  notions 
about  such  things.  The  fret  and  worry  of 
the  whole  thing  threw  her  into  a  brain  fever 
— the  condition  in  which  we  found  her — 
but  the  Newmans,  who  seem  to  have  been 
good  people,  despite  their  lack  of  polish, 
spared  poor  Shelton  a  knowledge  of  that 
fact.  I  believe  they  told  him  that  she  was 
visiting  friends,  but  am  not  certain.  At  any 
rate,  her  absence  during  the  last  few  days 
was  plausibly  accounted  for.  There  was 
one  thing,  however,  that  Shelton  could  and 
did  do.  He  made  a  will  leaving  her  all  his 
property,  and  died  in  the  firm  belief  that 
she  had  before  her  a  brilliant  future.  His 
idea  was  that  we  should  take  her  East  with 
us  and  introduce  her  among  our  people. 
This  idea  he  expressed  in  a  letter  left  for 
me — for  personally  he  did  not  mention  her 
to  me — -and  of  course  I  should  have  been 
pleased  to  comply  with  his  request ;  only 
there  was  an  obstacle." 

"And  that  obstacle?" 

"Was  the  girl  herself.  She  refused  ut- 
terly to  leave  California." 

"  Do  you  know  what  she  proposes  doing  ?' 

"  I  saw  Newman  in  town' to-day,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  brought  his  niece  up 
with  him.  She  will  enter  the  convent  here, 
and,  after  the  proper  time  has  elapsed,  will 
take  the  vail.     Would  you  have  believed  it  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  Roman  Catholics  do 
strange  things  at  times.  What  becomes  of 
the  money  ?" 

"  Every  dollar  of  it  devised  to  the  boy — 
the  '  Gov'nor'  they  call  him.     He  is  to  be 
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educated  back  East,  when  he  is  old  enough. 
She  designs  him  for  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, I  believe,  and  has  made  me  trustee 
of  his  fortune." 

"  Rather  a  responsibility,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  will  accept  it,  for  poor  Jack's 
sake.  He  was  fond  of  the  little  fellow,  it 
seems." 

• '  What  sort  of  a  boy  is  it  ?" 

"Oh,  a  fine,  manly  little  chap  enough. 
A  little  given  to  freshness — but  he  will  mend 
of  that.  Certainly  he  has  a  brilliant  future, 
for  Shelton  must  have  left  very  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand." 

[the 


•'  Quite  too  much  for  any  one  person  to 
have,  too." 

Softly,  my  dear.  You  have  nearly  as 
much  yourself — and  I  am  but  a  trifle  behind 
you.  Ami  now,"  raising  his  hat,  "  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  I  am  due  at  the  nunnery  at 
half  past  two.  There  are,  you  know,  cer- 
tain preliminaries  to  my  trusteeship." 

Bowing  to  her  with  punctilious  courtesy, 
he  walked  down  the  piazza  again  and  out  in- 
to the  rare  summer  sunshine  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

How  few,  alas,  how  very  few  married  men 
are  courteous  to  the  wives  of  their  bosoms. 
.V.   N.   Sheridan,  Jr. 

END.] 
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The  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion well  illustrates  the  usual  course  through 
which  a  scientific  truth  must  pass.  Hints 
of  the  idea,  guesses  that  struck  close  to  it, 
are  found  occasionally  in  ancient  writers, 
but  they  lacked  the  data  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  clear  generalization.  The  progress 
of  knowledge  in  geology,  zoology,  and  in 
embryology,  gradually  furnished  the  materi- 
als of  the  Evolutionist,  till  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  Lamarck  formulated  the 
doctrine  in  a  logical  shape,  and  offered  in 
explanation  of  it  his  theory  of  Conscious 
Effort,  which  has  recently  been  revised  and 
is  held  by  men  eminent  in  science.  La- 
marck's statement  of  Evolution,  however, 
met  with  no  welcome,  even  in  the  scientific 
world.  Who  was  this  Lamarck,  that  he 
should  dispute  the  authority  of  the  great 
Cuvier  in  his  special  territory?  Thus  a 
sneer  was  Lamarck's  only  reward,  and  he 
died  unrecognized  and  in  poverty.  Research, 
however,  continued,  and  the  seed  of  Evolu- 


tion, once  sown,  had  life  in  it.  Darwin  and 
Wallace,  working  independently,  arrived 
at  the  same  point  of  acceptance  of  the 
theory;  and  when  the  Origin  of  Species 
was  published  in  1859,  it  satisfied  scientific 
men  that  it  opened  the  most  important 
discussion  that  they  had  known  since  the 
days  of  Newton.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
here  any  outline  of  that  discussion,  and  it 
would  be  unnecessary,  if  possible  ;  for  it  is 
the  whole  history  of  science  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  All  positions  regarding 
the  hypothesis  have  been  taken,  and  great 
names  are  found  on  every  side.  Men  have 
sounded  the  depths  of  the  sea  for  bathy- 
bius  ;  others  have  climbed  the  Alps  to  conduct 
experiments  regarding  spontaneous  genera- 
tion. The  whole  earth  has  been  searched, 
ami  all  sciences  have  been  laid  under  con- 
tribution. No  such  discussion  has  ever 
been  possible  before,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  .1  wider  one  can  be  possible  hereafter. 
The   general   reading   public,    meanwhile, 
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has  been  deeply  stirred.  That  portion  of  it 
that  likes  to  be  considered  "  advanced,"  took 
up  Evolution  eagerly  in  extreme  forms,  hold- 
ing it  as  established  fact,  while  even  its 
defenders  claimed  it  only  as  a  theory  to  be 
tested.  The  great  mass  of  the  world,  how- 
ever, looked  upon  it  with  suspicion.  The 
Bible  was  brought  out,  and  when  read  in  its 
preconceived  interpretations,  was  found  to  be 
antagonistic  to  the  new  hypothesis.  All  the 
weight  of  the  pulpit  and  religious  press  was 
at  once  arrayed  in  opposition,  heaping  the 
odium  theologicum  on  the  heads  of  the 
innovators.  Men  versed  in  science  so  little 
as  to  know  nothing  of  its  methods  and  its 
standpoints  attacked  the  idea  with  such 
weapons  as  they  had — distortion,  mis-quota- 
tion, ridicule,  and  appeals  to  prejudice. 
It  was  represented  that  if  the  doctrine  were 
true,  the  Church  must  fall,  and  man  be  left 
without  hope. 

But  as  the  day  continued  to  dawn,  it 
became  evident  that  some  concesssion  must 
be  made,  and  it  was  discovered  that  even  if 
the  doctrine  were  established,  there  would 
yet  be  room  for  religion.  The  Bible  was 
re-read  to  see  how  it  might  be  interpreted 
so  as  to  include  the  new  thought.  A  shoal 
of  books  offering  various  methods  of  har- 
monizing religion  and  science  appeared- 
This  change  of  public  sentiment  has  followed 
the  scientific  discussion ;  for  it  was  seen 
that  the  tide  was  following  constantly  in  one 
direction,  till  at  the  present  time  scientific 
men  are  no  longer  engaged  in  discussing 
whether  or  no  species  were  evolved  from  a 
common  stock,  but  the  question  now  is  how 
were  species  evolved  from  their  common 
stock.  As  the  most  distinguished  scientist 
on  this  Coast,  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte, 
puts  it,  "there  is  no  longer  a  school  of  Evolu- 
tionists among  scientific  men,  any  more  than 
there  is  a  school  of  Gravitationists."  It 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  common  con- 
sent as  yet  on  the  limits  of  the  doctrine. 
It  is  held  in  the  thorough-going  form  of 
making    the    whole    universe  to    have  been 


evolved  from  primal  chaos,  and  counting  all 
life, including  man,  body  and  soul,  with  all  his 
works,  as  but  products  of  the  process,  which 
is  to  continue  to  its  highest  point,  when  a 
period  of  dissolution,  its  converse,  is  to  set  in 
till  chaos  returns  and  the  cycle  begins  anew. 
It  is  held  in  the  strictly  limited  form  of 
granting  that  all  species  of  animals  and 
plants  were  produced  by  its  means  from  a 
life  germ  specially  placed  on  the  earth  in  the 
fullness  of  time  by  the  Creator,  but  denying 
that  man,  or  at  least  the  spiritual  man,  is 
anything  other  than  the  immediate  creation 
of  God. 

In  this  statement,  Darwinism  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Evolution.  Evolution 
is  held  by  all  scientists  of  note  in  the 
world,  excepting  perhaps  Principal  Dawson, 
but  Darwinism  is  denied  by  all  but  a  limited 
number,  and  is  not  strictly  insisted  upon  by 
Darwin  himself.  Organic  Evolution  is  the 
doctrine  that  differing  species  are  derived 
by  modification  from  common  ancestors. 
Darwinism  is  an  explanation  of  this  doctrine 
by  teaching  that  the  chief  means  of  this 
modification  have  been  the  Struggle  for 
Existence,  which  preserves  the  favorable 
points  of  chance  variation  ;  or  Natural  Se-  • 
lection,  as  the  process  is  called.  It  is 
believed  by  most  scientists  that  this  explana- 
tion is  inadequate,  and  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented largely  in  order  to  account  for  the 
facts.  Isolation,  Neo-Lamarckianism,  or 
the  theory  of  Effort,  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  variation  of  offspring  by 
exploring  the  laws  of  Heredity — these  are 
the  directions  from  which  help  is  expected. 

Still  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  public 
generally,  come  traces  of  the  old  opposi- 
tion to  Evolution,  but  the  old  taunts  have 
lost  their  freshness  and  their  force,  the  old 
ridicule  falls  flat.  Some  examples  of  its 
survival  are  found  in  the  books  that  are  the 
immediate  cause  of  this  article. 

One  of   them1   is  the  publication  of   the 

i  The  World  and  the  Logos.  By  Hus;h  MillerThompson, 
S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D..  Assistant  Bishop  of  Mississippi.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Son's.  1S8G.  For.sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Strickland  and  Pierson. 
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Bedell  Lectures  delivered  by  the  Assistant 
Bishop  of  Mississippi  on  Founder's  Day  at 
Gambier,  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  Theological 
Seminary,  and  of  Kenyon  College.  Of 
course  the  worthy  bishop  is  bent  on 
"justifying  the  ways  ofGodto  man, "and  he 
imports  into  what  should  be,  if  undertaken  at 
all,  a  calm,  impartial  argument,  a  warmth  of 
feeling  and  a  loyalty  to  his  understanding  of 
the  interests  of  the  Church  that  do  credit  to 
his  heart.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the 
course  of  his  argument  here.  He  is  very 
sure  that  "'Survival  of  the  Fittest'  has 
nothing  to  do  with  creation  of  species. 
Indeed,  its  operation,  if  one  examine,  would 
be  to  render  mutation  of  species  impossible." 
....  "  What  enables  the  dog  to  sur- 
vive on  the  principle  .  .  .  must  be- 
that  he  becomes  in  some  direction  more  of 
a  dog."  And  the  good  prelate  does  not  set- 
that  here  he  has  conceded  the  argument, 
and  that,  of  course,  if  the  dog  is  becoming 
more  of  a  dog  and  has  been  becoming  more 
of  a  dog,  there  must  have  been  a  time  when 
he  was  something  very  different  from  a  dog. 
Again,  the  story  is  told  of  the  head  of  a 
child's  china  doll,  found  twenty-five  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  New- 
Orleans,  in  strata  calculated  by  geologists  to 
be  from  fifty  thousand  to  a  hundred  thous- 
and years  old.  From  this  the  dictum  is 
drawn:  "There  is  nothing  so  uncertain  as 
scientific  theories,  except  scientific  facts." 
Thus,  all  the  evidence  of  geology  goes  for 
naught  !  It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  is 
not  worth  much  as  a  contribution  to  scien- 
tific literature. 

Of  a  little  higher  grade  in  this  respe<  t  is 
the  book'  of  Rev.  George  D.  Armstrong, 
Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Norfork,  Virginia,  F\-professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Geology  in  Washington  and  Fee  Univer- 
sity. Evolution  is  given  a  somewhat  fairer 
Statement  in  this  book,  but  the  attitude  of 
the  author  is   that   of  stating   but    to   refute  : 

i  The  two  Books  of  Nature  and  Revelation  Collated.  Kv 
(ieo.  D.  Armstrong.  P.  I>.  New  York:  Funk  and  Wag- 
lials.   lsxr,. 


and  in  the  permanence  of  species,  which 
he  establishes  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he 
finds  a  fatal  objection  to  the  doctrine.  The 
book  is  controversial  in  its  tone,  which  is 
sufficient  condemnation  of  a  book  of  this 
kind.  None  the  less,  it  is  an  improvement 
on  Bishop  Thompson's  book. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  of  these  books 
are  from  Southern  pens,  and  it  is  true  that 
in  that  part  of  our  country  public   sentiment 
is    far    behind    that    of  the    North    on    this 
question,  as  is  proved  by  these  books  and 
the  recent  trial  of  Professor    Woodrow    for 
heresy  in  believing  in  Evolution,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly   of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
South.      There  may  still  be  heard  the  ancient 
gibe,   "  Darwin   may   be   descended    from  a 
monkey,  but  I'm  not."   In  the  North,  people 
and  pulpit  have  arrived  at  a  different  frame  of 
mind.     Witness  the  following  from  a  book  of 
sermons,"    by  a   clergyman  preaching  to  an 
orthodox    church.      "No     hymn    of   praise 
is  more  enkindling  to  devout  rapture  than  the 
Nebular    Hypothesis  ;    and    to    a    religious 
mind,  there  is  no  more  religious  book  than 
The  Origin  of  Species."     "  Is  the  Scripture 
to    blame     that    when    it     points    us    back 
into    the  past  eternity,  or  ever  there    were 
signs    and  seasons,    or  days,    or  years,    we 
have     had    no    more    apprehension    of   the 
nature  of  the  subject  than  to   try   to    time 
creation     by    an    eight-day     clock?"    And 
yet  Mr.  Bacon  is  sufficiently  severe  on  the 
"atheist    religion,"    wherein    is    "  no  soul, 
no  sin,  no  Savior,  and  no  God  but  incandes- 
cent hydrogen,  and  great  is  gas  !"    He  works 
out    a    somewhat     ingenious    corollary    of 
Evolution  to  this  effect:  If  consciousness,  will, 
and  benevolence  in  man  are  simply  forms  of 
matter  or  modes  of  motion,  as  they  must  be 
in  the  materialist's  view,  then  there  may,  and 
if  may,  then  must,  have  been  in  past  eternity 
a  time  when  all  the  matter  and  motion  in 
the  universe  was  in  the  form  of  Conscious- 
ness, Will,  and  Love.      "  There  can    be    no 

-Tin-  Simplicity  Hint  is  in  Christ.  Sermons  by- 
Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  New  York:  Funk  and  Wng 
mils  1886, 
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bridge  from  the  material  over  to  the  spiritual 
that  is  not,  in  every  sense,  just  as  much  a 
bridge  from  the  spiritual  over  to  the  mate- 
rial." The  sermons  in  this  book  that  are  on 
other  subjects  than  Evolution  are  well  worth 
reading,  and  would  be  worth  noticing  here, 
if  other  books  did  not  claim  attention. 

The  books  so  far  treated  have  been  by 
reverend  hands.  Here  is  one  from  that 
of  a  physician,  Evolution  versus  Involution . 
'The  polemical  form  of  the  title  does  not 
belie  the  contents  of  the  book  which  is  de- 
voted to  a  refutation  of  Herbert  Spencer 
and  all  other  agnostics,  pantheists,  and 
atheists.  All  of  these  Dr.  Rred  insists  on 
putting  in  the  same  category,  despite  any 
protest  they  may  make  on  the  point.  He 
makes  the  discovery  that  nothing  can  be 
evolved  (that  is  unrolled)  that  was  not 
involved  or  included  in  the  previous  condition. 
In  this  view  evolution  mean's  simplification, 
or  outward  expression  of  hidden  tendencies, 
while  Spencer's  increasing  complexity  must 
be  obtained  by  a  process  of  involution. 
The  chicken,  Dr.  Rred  explains,  is  far  less 
complex  than  the  formless  protoplasm  in  the 
germ  of  the  egg,  because  that  protoplasm 
contained  somehow  in  itself  all  the  laws  by 
which  the  chicken  was  formed.  Since,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Rred's  chicken  produces  further 
eggs,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  doctrine  lends 
a  new  interest  to  the  ancient  question  as  to 
which  existed  first,  chicken  or  egg.  Dr. 
Rred's  mental  attitude  is  hardly  that  of  the 
seeker  for  truth.  Indeed  he  admits  that  so 
sure  is  he,  on  the  grounds  of  its  practical 
bearing,  that  Theism  is  truer  than  Atheism, 
that  should  reason  lean  to  the  other  side,  he 
would  doubt  the  value  of  the  reasoning 
faculty.  It  is  somewhat  refreshing  in  a 
skeptical  age,  to  find  a  man  so  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  faith.  Doubt  seems  to  be 
no  part  of  this  author's  make  up.  The 
confident  tone  of  his  mind  may  be  seen 
from  the  calm  way  in  which  he  assumes  as 
a  scientific  fact  that  the  government  of  the 

i    Evolution    versus    Involution.    By    Arze    Z.    Rred. 
New  York:    James  Pott  &  Co.  18S5. 


United  States  is  the  topmost  reach  of  civil- 
ization. Of  England  he  cheerfully  remarks: 
"In  England  the  government  has  out- 
grown its  name,  and  a  republic  might  now 
be  established  without  the  shedding  of  a 
drop  of  blood.  The  chrysalis  still  remains 
attached  to  the  fully  developed  insect,  but 
these  slender  threads  will  soon  be  sundered 
and  the  new  republic  will  rise  on  its  glittering 
wings  to  higher  regions  of  development. 
The  abolition  of  primogeniture  and  all  titles 
would  result  in  a  natural  collapse  of  the 
privileged  class,  and  this  would  lead  by  easy 
steps  to  the  setting  aside  of  the  throne,  without 
confusion  or  turmoil  of  any  kind.  The 
present  incumbent  will,  no  doubt,  be 
premitted  to  retain  the  shadow  of  royalty, 
but  her  grandson  will  never,  in  any  proba- 
bility, sit  upon  an  English  throne."  Dr. 
Rred,  it  remains  to  be  told,  is  as  confident 
that  Evolution  is  the  mode  by  which  the 
Creator  works,  as  he  is  of  all  his  other 
positions. 

The  one  valuable  book2  of  all  at  hand 
that  treat  on  Evolution,  is  that  by  Dr. 
Conn,  Instructor  of  Biology  at  Wesleyan 
University.  Its  value  lies  in  this,  that 
here  is  a  good  example  of  the  true  at- 
titude of  mind  in  which  scientific  ques- 
tions should  be  approached.  Doctor  Conn, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  has  his  private  convic- 
tions, and  doubtless  they  are  as  strong  and 
as  orthodox  as  those  of  any  of  the  writers 
that  have  just  been  considered;  but  his 
object  in  writing  this  book  is  not  to  enforce 
his  convictions  on  religion,  or  even  on 
Evolution,  but  to  set  before  the  reader  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution  and  all  its  bearings, 
in  full  light.  The  arguments  in  its  favor 
are  developed,  and  the  objections  are 
fairly  stated,  with  the  explanations  of 
them  that  are  offered  from  any  source.  The 
presentations  are  so  fair,  and  the  style  so 
lucid,  that  the  reader  feels  when  he  finishes 
the  book  that  he  has  been  put  in  a  position 

"-  Evolution  of  To-day.  By  H.  W.  Conn,  Ph.  D.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  lSSfi.  For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Strickland  &  Pierson. 
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where  he  can  intelligently  make  up  his  own 
mind  as  to  the  probability  of  the  doctrine. 
If  that  probability  seems  to  incline  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  Evolution  as  to  amount 
almost  to  certainty,  that  result  is  the  fair 
outcome  of  an  impartial  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  is  the  same  result  that  all  but 
one  or  two  of  those  most  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  have  also  reached. 

One  more  word  as  to  the  opponents  of 
the  doctrine.  It  is  not  strange  that  those 
who  can  read  Genesis  in  no  other  light  than 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  letter  of  it, 
find  it  hard  to  make  it  agree  with  Evolution, 
and,  holding  as  they  do  to  the  word  of  God, 
that  they  think  it  necessary  to  make  God 
true,  and  every  man  a  liar.  Their  position 
is  a  perfectly  intelligible  one,  and  from  their 


standpoint,  no  other  course  than  unrelenting 
opposition  is  open  to  them.  Neither  is  this 
opposition  altogether  hurtful  to  the  cause 
of  truth  ;  for  it  has  forced  the  Evolutionists 
to  be  very  cautious,  to  test  their  arguments 
se,verely?  and  to  make  their  progress  a  sure 
one.  •  Thus:  ;t  hrs  .taken  twenty-five  years 
to  bring  the  "disc ussioff  to'i'ts  legitimate  cW^  • 
elusion,  but  now  that  the  conclusion  is 
fairly  reached,  it  is  one  on  which  the  more 
confidence  can  be  placed.  Ultimate  truth 
is  not  for  finite  minds ;  absolute  truth  is 
impossible  in  such  a  question.'  But  no  fair 
consideration,  based  on  a  due  knowledge  of 
the  data,  can  leave  much  room  for  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  the  verity  of  Organic 
Evolution. 


ETC. 


President  Holdex's  animal  report  to  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  contains  a  good  deal  that  is 
of  interest  to  all  intelligent  members  of  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  to  the  special  friends  of  the 
University.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  analysis 
of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  public 
schools;  and  of  the  suggestion  that  the  churches 
should  affiliate  their  theological  seminaries  with  the 
University.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  State 
under  the  Constitution,  to  spend  any  money  upon 
religious  instruction  ;  and  the  justice  of  this  is  ob- 
vious, for  Jews,  Catholics,  Agnostics,  and  Protes- 
tants, all  our  own  citizens,  pay  taxes,  and  sup- 
port the  government,  and  each  would  have  a  right 
to  complain  if  the  public  money  was  spent  for  the 
benefit  of  the  others'  tenets.  But  no  sect  would 
have  a  right  to  complain  if  another  raised  the 
money  to  support,  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity, a  theological  school  of  its  own  :  for  it  would  be 
at  perfect  liberty  to  do  the  thing  same  itself. 

The  strikes  now  in  progress  in  this  city,  have 
not  received  any  impartial  investigation  so  far,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  any  right-minded  person  to 
have  an  opinion  as  to  how  far  they  are  justifiable 


or  well  advised.  In  some  cities,  the  best  news 
papers  act  as  volunteer  counsel  for  the  public  in 
such  cases,  investigating  the  actual  facts  with  a 
good  deal  of  impartiality,  through  reporters  whose 
work  is  understood  to  be  largely  that  of  investiga- 
tion. So  far  has  this  been  carried  that  some  of 
these  reporting  forces  have  a  good  deal  of  the 
quality  of  a  detective  corps,  and  have  been  known 
to  discover  and  bring  into  the  hands  of  the  law, 
criminals  who  were  baffling  the  professional  de- 
tectives. Contemptible  as  this  function  of  the 
press  becomes  when  applied  to  private  affairs,  it  is 
perhaps,  the  most  legitimate  one  there  can  be 
when  used  about  public  matters,  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Its  value  has  been  great  in  the  battle 
against  corruption  in  New  York  City;  and  this,  not 
only  through  its  public  revelations,  but  perhaps, 
even  more,  we  have  reason  to  think,  through  the 
private  use  of  information  to  arouse  and  direct  the 
forces  of  law.  Our  own  papers  are  more  apt,  in 
such  matters  as  strikes,  to  occupy  the  position  of 
bystanders,  commenting  sympathetically  or  unsym- 
patbetically,  as  the  case  maybe,  and  reporting 
merely  the  external  incidents.     We  shall  probably 
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have  few  data  to  judge  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
original  strike,  until  the  Labor  Commissioner 
makes  his  report.  But  one  tiling,  which  would 
have  been  considered  a  truism  a  few  years  ago,  is 
certainly  true  of  this,  and  of  every  strike.  That 
is,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  quit  work,  and  al 
men  have  a  right  to  combine  to  quit  work ;  but 
none  to  interfere  with  any  other  manVrcght 'ic. 
tHce't'icVcrk  he  has  left,  nojr;  to -attack  01!  injure 
the  employer's  property.  This  simple  and  funda- 
mental principle,  not  only  of  American  liberty, 
but  of  civilized  society,  seems  sometimes  in  danger 
of  being  forgotten  by  the  commenting  philanthro- 
pist, as  well  as  by  the  excited  striker.  The  involun- 
tarily unemployed,  who  spring  to  take  vacant 
places,  certainly  are  men  and  brethren,  as  much  as 
the  voluntarily  unemployed  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  conditions  of  the  place. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Alvarado  Factory. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Overland  Monthly  : 

In  a  most  interesting  article  upon  ''The 
Beet-sugar  Industry  in  California,"  in  your  Decem- 
ber issue,  Professor  Hilgard  says :  "  A  better 
case  in  favor  of  home  industry  against  unlimited 
free  trade  could  hardly  he  imagined  [than  the  case 
of  the  factory  at  Alvarado].  Abolish  the  Hawaiian 
treaty,  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  will,  under  the 
genial  skies  of  California,  take  a  development  such 
as,  for  lack  of  similar  uatural  advantages,  it  has 
not  taken  and  cannot  take,  anywhere  else." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  "  sturdily  struggling  little 
factory  at  Alvarado"  is  a  very  important  lesson  to 
the  contrary.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  living  proof 
that  when  government  coddling  is  withheld,  an  in- 
dustry can  and  will  root  itself,  in  the  teeth  of  com- 
petition, where  natural  advantages  decree  that  such 
an  industry  ought  to  exist,  and  where  brains  and 
energy  and  business  qualities  are  bent  to  the  task 
Professor  Hilgard's  whole  article  implies  that  the 
Alvarado  factory  has  developed  peculiar  skill  and 
care  in  the  selection  of  seed,  in  supervising  the 
growing  of  the  beets,  in  studying  enlightened 
methods  and  processes,  because  it  had  to,  in  order  to 
exist  in  the  face  of  obstacles.  "The  principle  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  had  a  remarkable  ex- 
emplification," he  says,  in  the  experience  of  this 
factory. 

Is  it  not  greatly  to  he  desired  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  that  the  fittest  should  be  the  ones  to 
survive  ?  Is  it  to  be  wished  that,  a  certain  profit  be- 
ing assured  by  government  help,  the  Alvarado  fac- 
tory had  been  free  to  use  slovenly  methods,  to  ne- 
glect the  quality  of  its  beets,  the  selection  of  seed, 
etc.?  had  been  released  from  the  inspiring  spur  of 


knowing  that  to  economize  and  improve  to  the  ut- 
most was  the  price  of  success?  had  been  divorced 
from  Necessity,  the  mother  of  Invention?  "It  has 
heen  exposed,"  says  Professor  Hilgard,  "to  adverse 
conditions  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  the  most  direct 
competition  with  the  cheap  product  of  plantation 
labor,  imported  free  of  all  duty."  And  yet — it  has 
succeeded.  Evidently  the  efleet  of  this  free  compe- 
tition has  been  to  force  the  infant  industry  of  sugar- 
making  on  this  ('oast  to  choose  the  most  favorable 
localities,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  fittest  men,  to 
develop  traits  of  enterprise,  economy,  and  good  judg- 
ment in  combination,  such  as  will  secure  to  it  a 
sound,  thoroughly  healthy,  and  unspeculative  de- 
velopment in  future,  none  the  worse  for  being 
slower  than  if  government  bounty  suddenly  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  capital  to  it. 

But  one  consideration,  per  contra,  is  to  be  men- 
tioned here.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
'  infant  industry"  has  not  been  on  a  purely  natural 
basis.  It  has  not  merely  been  deprived  of  the  cod- 
dling of  a  government  tax  levied  in  its  behalf,  and 
thereby  compelled — fortunately,  as  I  think — to  de- 
velop its  own  muscle  and  stand  on  its  own  feet 
hut  it  has  been  in  addition  subjected  to  an  actual 
tax  for  the  support  of  industries  now  sturdy  "  in- 
fants" of  a  century's  growth,  but  not  yet,  like  itself, 
on  their  own  feet,  nor  seeming  to  have  any  expec- 
tation of  getting  on  them.  It  has  had  to  pay  tax 
upon  its  machinery,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much 
else.  To  say  that  it  is  good  for  an  enterprise  to  es- 
tablish itself  without  artificial  help  from  govern- 
ment is  not  saying  that  it  ought  to  be  burdened 
with  artificial  hindrance.  Respectfully, 

D.  H. 

If  my  Verses  had  "Wings. 

(After  Victor  Hugo.) 

If  my  verses  had  wings  like  a  bird, 

To  thy  garden  of  perfume  and  light, 
They  would  flutter  with  timid  delight, — 

If  my  verses  had  wings  like  a  bird. 


To  thy  fireside  at  eve  they  would  fly, 
To  sparkle  and  gleam  in  thine  eye, — 
If  my  verses  like  fairies  had  wings. 

Pure  pinions  around  and  above, 

All  day  would  rustle  and  gleam, 
And  whisper  at  night  to  thy  dream, — 

If  mv  verses  were  winged  like  Love. 


E.  L.  Huggins. 
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Recent  Verse. 

Nearly    a   score    of    books    of    verse    are    be- 
fore us,  waiting  review,  not  one  absolutely  worth- 
less, and  perhaps  not  one  containing  a  single  ori- 
ginal poem  that  will  ever  be  kept  among  the  lasting 
treasures  of  literature.     The  impression  made  upon 
the  reader  by  this  flood  of  verse — a  little  of  it  good, 
a  great  deal  fairly  pretty,  a  little  barely  passable — 
is  inexpressibly  dreary.     The  uselessness  of  having 
written  most  of  it — or,  if  the  writing  was  a  pleasure, 
and  a  comfort,  and  a  refining  influence  to  the  writer, 
then  at  all  events,  the  uselessness  of  having  pub- 
lished  it;  the  futility   of  the  ambitions  it  repre- 
sents; the  smallness  of  the  number  who  will  ever 
read  the  verses,  and  the  light  and  transitory  impres- 
sion they  will  leave  on  the  minds  of  such  as  do ;  these 
things  must  sometimes  come  to  the  mind  of  every 
critic  with    a  "  realizing   sense"    that    makes    the 
copious  rhyming  capacity  and  rhyming   desire  of 
the  American  public  seem  little  less  than  a  misfor- 
tune.    Yet  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  very 
young  people,  unjaded  in  their  literary  appetites, 
uncritical  as  yet,  transforming  the  dull  or  mediocre 
song  with  the  light  of  their  own  fresh  and  tender 
feelings,  do  find  much  imaginative  and  emotional 
stimulus,  and  many  suggestions  to  thought,  in  such 
"  fair  to  middling"  poetry,  without  any  predjudice 
whatever  to    the  due  influence  upon  them  of  the 
greater  poets.     Boys  and  girls  have  admiration  and 
sympathy  enough  to  go  around  and  to  spare. 

Yet  these  hundreds  of  songs  that  fill  these  neatly- 
bound  volumes  are,  many  of  them,  pretty  enough  to 
be  quite  worth  anyone's  reading,  at  least  once.  One 
or  two  names  among  the  writers  rank  far  above 
those  of  mere  rhymers.  Celia  Thaxter  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  included  in  the  general  depreciation 
with  which  we  have  been  commenting  upon  the 
poets  of  the  season.  Her  recent  book,  The  Cruise 
of  the  Mystery,  and  Other  Poems'  does  not.  we 
think,  contradict  the  surmise  of  our  opening  sen- 
tence, that  not  one  of  these  poems  would  be  held 
among  the  real  treasures  of  literature ;  but  when  we 
say  this  of  her,  we  must  be  understood  to  speak  ac- 
cording to  a  serious  and  high  standard.  There  are 
no  poems  in  the  book  as  likely  to  live  as  some  of 
Mrs.  Thaxter's  own  earlier  ones  ;  but  they  all  pos- 
sess her    characteristic   qualities,  and    when   she 

'  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery  and  Other  Poems.  By  Celia 
Thaxter.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.    1886.    For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Chilion  Beach. 


speaks  of  sea  or  shore  or  flowers  or  wind,  the  sea  or 
shore  or  flowers  or  wind,  are  really  in  the  poem. 
And  this  reality  is  attained  with  so  much  simplicity, 
such  absence  of  apparent  means,  that  it  commands 
admiration  no  less  than  it  baffles  analysis.  But  in 
this  last  collection  of  her  verses,  Mrs.  Thaxter  has 
o  a  great  extent  deserted  her  old  subject  of  the  out- 
door seaside  world,  and  writes  chiefly  of  love.  She 
writes  with  sweetness  and  tenderness,  if  perhaps  a 
little  less  than  fervor;  but  in  this  new  field  she 
loses  in  freshness  and  characteristic  quality.  We 
find  one  poem  in  which  a  touch  or  two  of  her  older 
out-door  description  comes  into  a  poem  whose  chief 
subject  is  affection  ;  so  that  it  constitutes  an  admir- 
ably epitomized  illustration  of  the  whole  book. 

Oh,  Tell    me  not  of  Heavenly  Halls.         • 

<  ih,  tell  me  not  of  heavenly  halls, 

( If  streets  of  pearl  and  gates  of  gold, 
Where  angel  unto  angel  calls 

'Mul  splendors  of  the  sky  untold; 

My  homesick  heart  would  backward  turn 
To  find  this  dear  familiar  earth, 

To  watch  its  sacred  hearth-fires  bum, 
To  catch  its  songs  of  joy  or  mirth. 

I'd  lean  from  out  the  heavenly  choir 
To  hear  once  more  the  red  cock  crow, 

What  time  the  morning's  rosy  fire 
O'er  hill  and  field  began  to  glow. 

To  hear  the  ripple  of  the  rain, 

The  summer  waves  at  ocean's  brim, 
To  hear  the  sparrow  sing  again, 

IM  quit  the  wide-eyed  cherubim  ! 
*         •:<•  *  * 

And  yet  — and  yet,  O  dearest  one  ! 

My  comfort  from  life's  earliest  breath, 
To  follow  thee  where  thou  art  gone 

Through  those  dim,  awful  gates  of  Death, 

To  find  thee,  feel  thy  smile  again, 

To' have  eternity's  long  day, 
To  tell  my  grateful  love, — why  then, 

Both  heaven  and  earth  might  pass  away! 

Christopher  Cranch  also  is  a  name  that  stands 
above  that  of  a  mere  rhymer.  It  has  not  been 
signed  to  very  much  poetry,  and  its  best  claim  to 
literary  remembrance  is  earned  by  a  translation 
rather  than  by  original  work  ;  but    now  and  then 
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one  of  the  best  poems  in  the  magazines  bears  the 
signature;  and  everything  that  bears  it  is  at  least 
serious  and  sincere  in  poetic  motive,  possessed  of 
dignity  and  taste.  The  poems  collected  in  Ariel 
and  Caliban'  are  of  something  the  type,  or  school, 
of  W.  W.  Story's,  though  of  considerably  less 
poetic  merit.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  meditation, 
and  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  description  of  nature, 
a  little  of  love-song,  and  a  great  many  "  tributes  " 
to  friends.  Of  brief  songs,  such  as  we  quote 
below,  there  are  only  two  or  three;  but  almost  all 
the  rest  of  the  poems  are  diffuse,  and  to  quote 
from  some  of  the  more  fairly  illustrative  ones 
would  therefore  be  difficult. 

Old  and  Young. 

They  soon  grow  old  who  grope  for  gold 

In  marts  where  all  is  bought  and  sold  ; 

Who  live  for  self,  and  on  some  shelf 

In  darkened  vaults  hoard  up  their  pelf, 

Cankered  and  crusted  o'er  with  mould. 

For  them  their  youth  itself  is  old. 
■ 
They  ne'er  grow  old  who  gather  gold 

Where  spring  awakes  and  flowers  unfold  ; 

Where  suns  arise  in  joyous  skies, 

And  fill  the  soul  within  their  eyes. 

For  them  the  immortal  bards  have  sung, 

For  them  old  age  itself  is  young. 

Elizabeth  Akers,  whose  varied  signatures,  begin- 
ning as  the  "  Florence  Percy "  of  ■"  Rock  Me  to 
Sleep,  Mother,",'are  a  trifle  confusing,  has  written 
a  good  many  little  poems  of  real  feeling  and  much 
grace,  and  quite  different  in  manner  from  the  pop- 
ular early  "poem  by  which  she  will  always  be  most 
widely  known.  An  expression  not  great,  yet  sympa- 
thetic, of  the  human  affections,  and  a  pretty  touch 
in  speaking  of  outdoor  nature,  are  the  two  qual- 
ities to  be  noted  in  her  present  book  The  Silver 
Bridge,  and  Other  Poems? ;  and  two  extracts  will 
illustrate  these  at  their  best  : 

IAnes  to  a  Tuscan  Air. 

My  heart  has  learned  a  song, 

More  sweet  than  summer  birds', 
Its  burden  lasts  the  whole  day  long, 

Though  few  and  brief  the  words  ; 
And  thus  in  sun  and  shadow, 

I  sing  it  o'er  and  o'er — 
"  My  love  !  my  love  ! 

My  love  forevermore  ! " 

i  Ariel  and  Caliban.    With  Other  Poems    Bv  Christo- 

Sher  Pearse  Crunch.    Boston  and  New  York :    Houghton, 
[iftlin  &  Co.    1881).    For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Chilion 
Beach. 

2The  Silver  Bridge,  and  Other  Foetus.  By  Elizabeth 
Akers.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1886.    For  sale  in  San  Francisco  bv  Chilion  Beach. 


The  golden  light  may  leave  thesky, 

The  gloomy  clouds  may  frown ; 
The  (lowers  may  close,  the  winds  may  cry, 

The   mournful  rain  come  down  ; 
Yet  though  the  tempests  gather, 

I  carol  as  before — 
"  My  love  !  My  love  ! 

My  love  forevermore  I" 

And  years  may  pass  and  youth  may  go, 

And  morning  dreams  depart, 
And  time  may  bring  me  care  and  woe, 

It  cannot  break  my  heart — 
In  life  or  death  exulting, 

My  joy  I  still  outpour — 
"  My  love  !  my  love! 

Mv  love  forevermore  !  " 


The  Silent  Battle. 

The  war  that  spring  and  winter  wage 
Goes  on  in  silence,  day  by  day  ; 

Strong  youth  against  decrepit  age, 
New  growth  opposed  to  dark  decay, 

*  -:<-  x  *  . 

And  lo,  on  every  side  appears 

The  hurrying  host  of  spring's  advance — 
The  crowding  grass  with  bristling  spears, 

The  brookside  rushes'  ready  lance. 
*        *        *        * 
Each  day  a  fresher  guidon  flaunts, 

Marking  the  vantage-ground  by  turns ; 
The  arrow-heads  of  water-plants, 

The  hard-clenched  fists  of  valiant  ferns, 

The  willow's  pennons,  brave  and  fair, 
The  wild  flag's  sharp  and  slender  blade, 

With  every  force  of  earth  and  air, 
Join  boldly  in  the  glad  crusade  ; 

Till  Winter's  sullen  struggles  cease, 
And  cold  and  darkness  fail  and  flee, 

And  all  the  hills  are  fair  with  peace, 
And  green  with  palms  of  victory. 

Berries  of  the  Brier',  by  Arlo  Bates,  7ft  the  King's 
Garden,'1  by  the  late  James  Berry  Bensel,  With 
Seed  and  Lyre',  by  Clinton  Scollard,  all  by  writers 
whose  names  are  somewhat  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
magazine  verse,  and  Summer  Haven  Songss,  by 
Herbert  Morse  and  A  Life  in  Song',  by  George  Lan- 

■^Berries  of  the  Brier.  By  Arlo  Bates.  Boston:  Eoberts 
Brothers.  1SSG.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel 
Carson  &  Co. 

i In  the  King's  Garden.  Bv  James  Berry  Bensel.  Bos- 
ton :    D.  Lothrop  cfr  Co.    1SSG. 

5 With  Reed  and  Lvre.  Bv  Clinton  Scollard.  Boston:  D 
Lothrop  &  Co.    1886. 

(Summer  Haven  Songs.  By  James  Herbert  Morse. 
New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1886.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Strickland  &  Pierson. 

7  A  Life  in  Song.  By  George  Lansing  Raymond.  New 
York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1S8G. 
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sing  Raymond,  are  of  a  good  deal  the  same  quality, 
and  contain  among  them  some  really  good  bits 
and  a  great  deal  of  mediocrity.  Berries  of  the 
Brier  affords  half  a  dozen  of  these  good  bits;  they 
are  curiously  above  tbe  average  of  the  book,  which 
may  be  fairly  enough  inferred  from  the  following 
stanza  picked  up  at  random  : 

I  kiss  the  rosebud  which  you   wore, 

Yet  know  not  why  I  love  it  so ; 
'Twas  but  a  simple  flower  before 

It  blushed  against  thy  breast  of  snow. 
In   this  nineteenth  century,  with   the  world's  ac- 
cumulations of  written  matter  behind  us,  it  is  of 
course  the  merest  waste  of  time  to  write  and  print 
such  platitudes;  but  these  were  worth  saying: 
If  there  were  a  thousand  years 

Between  my  life  and  me, 
And  as  in  an  age-dim  tome 
I  might  its  story  see, — 

How  mystic,  and  sweet,  and  strange, 

Like  some  old  tale,  would  be 
The  anguish  that  now  I  know, 

In  my  hopeless  love  for  thee  ! 


Lover  and  mistress,  sleeping  side  by  side, 
Death  smote  at  once ;  and  in  the  outer  air, 

Amazedly  confronted,  each  to  each, 

Their  spirits  stood,  of  all  disguises  bare. 

With  sudden  loathing  stung,  one  spirit  fled, 
Crying:  "Love  turns  to  hate  if  this  be  thou!" 

"Ah,  stay!"  the  other  wailed,  in  swift  pursuit; 
"Thee  I  have  never  truly  loved  till  now  !" 

The  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Bensel's  poems 
contains  nothing  as  entirely  trivial  as  much  of  the 
"Berries  of  the  Brier;"  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
that  is  over-subtle,  deficient  in  simplicity  and  di- 
rectness, introversive.  The  best  is  very  good,  and 
had  he  lived  and  developed  according  to  its  prom- 
ise, Mr.  Bensel  would  have  come  to  a  high  place 
among  the  magazine  poets  of  the  day.  The 
poems  are  scarcely  brief  enough  for  quotation  in 
full,  but  a  few  stanzas  may  be  detached: 

Oh,  life  is  love,  and  love  is  life,  be  sure! 

And  once  loved,   always  must    that  love 
be  strong; 
Through  every  wave  of  strife  it  will  endure, 
From  every  bitter  battle  come  more  pure, 
And  stand  in  right  or  wrong. 

Death  only,  as  in  pity,  throws  a  veil, 

Across  the  burning  of  its  mighty  flame; 

Death  only  makes  the  crimson  strength  grow 
pale ; 

Before  death  only  love  will  ever  quail, 
And  not  for  grief  or  shame. 


The  Wife  of  Alliln  Died: 

So  the  wife  of  Attila  died,  and  behold  there  was 

mourning  in  Hunia ; 
And  into  the  stream,  which  curved  like  a-bow  about 

the  crescent-shaped  headland, 
They  cast  green  leaves  from  the  nut-trees,  that  tin- 
current  might  bear  them  downward, 
And  the  maidens  of  other  nations  who  filled  their 

pitchers  and  vases, 
And   the   warriors  who   brought    their  horses   to 

quench  their  thirst  in  the  river 
Seeing  the  blue-gray  bosom  of  the  stream  covered 

thick  with  the  leaflets, 
Should  know   that   some    one  beloved   of  all   had 

died  in  the  land  of  the  Huns. 

And  on  the  day  counting  third  from  the   day  of 

her  dying,  they  laid  her 
Straight  on  the  short,  sweet  grass,  with  her  white, 

dead  face  turned  upward, 

*  *  *  *  * 

They  made  her  a  bed  in  the  ground  and  folded  a 

coverlet  over 
Cut  from   the   greenest   of  turf,    and  on   it   they 

planted  a  rose-bush, 
Whose  blossoms  and  leaves  should  gather  all  that 

the  world  gave  voice  to, 
And  whose  roots,  running  down,  might  tell  her  all 

that  was  passing  in  Hunia. 

And  there  they  left  her  alone,   for  into  her  grave 

could  go  nothing 
Of  husband  and  children    but  love,  and  that  love 

was  her  portion  forever, 
So  long  as  the  breath  of  life  was  in   Attila    or  his 

descendants. 

This  volume  is  a  second  edition — the  first  one 
having  been  brought  out  just  before  the  author's 
death  ;  a  touching  preface,  prefixed  by  a  friend,  in 
a  few  words  tells  much  of  the  sadness  of  his  life, 
which  is,  indeed,  more  than  hinted  in  the  poems 
themselves. 

( Slinton  Scollard's  verses  have  been  noticed  before 
in  the  Overland  ;  and  some  of  them  have  been 
published  in  our  pages.  They  are  very  character- 
istic of  the  day — light,  neat,  somewhat  artificial, 
and  testifying  to  a  hand  well-skilled  in  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  poetic  art.  Ballads  rondeaus,  vil- 
lanelles,  and  the  whole  list  of  such  confectionery, 
"impressions"  of  a  scene  or  place,  society  verse, 
love  at  its  airiest,  and  an  occasional  "  mood,  "  make 
up  the  most  of  his  rhymes.  But  the  present  book, 
With  Reed  and  Lyre,  gives  evidence  of  more  se- 
rious intent.  The  graver  poems  are,  however, 
scarcely  as  good  of  their  kind  as  some  of  the  lighter 
ones,  and  in  neither  of  these  is  the  author  as  good  as 
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in  brief  and  pointed  description,  or  pure  narrative  ; 

they  lack  originality  and  force — their  matter  was 

not  worth  the  saying  ;  thus  : 

Her  eyes  are  like  unfathomable  lakes 

When  brightly  o'erthem  morning  radiance  breaks  ; 

And  yet  the  mariner  had  best  beware, 

Km-  many  hearts  lie  shipwrecked  there, — 

is  fairly  characteristic  of  much  of  his  work.  On  the 

other  hand,  as  good  a  note  as  this  is  here  and  there 

struck  : 

"  Last  night  a  mighty  poet  passed  away  ; 

'  Who  now  will  sing  our  songs?'     Men  cried 
at  morn. 
'  Faint   hearts  fear  not !     Somewhere,  'though  far 
away, 
At  that  same  hour  another  bard  was  born.'  " 

Summer  Haven  Songs  is  a  collection  so  various 
in  subject,  style  and  merit,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
characterize  them.  Many  are  pointless,  many 
commonplace,  but  there  is  a  thread  of  sincerity, 
spontaneity,  and  a  not  unpleasing  quaintness  and 
not  uninteresting  thoughtfulness,  that  runs,  appear- 
ing and  disappearing,  through  them.  There  is  al- 
together too  much  in  the  book  for  the  grains  of 
excellence  it  contains  ;  and  yet  this  very  verbosity 
conveys  a  suggestion  of  fullness  and,  as  we  have 
said,  spontaneity,  that  is  somewhat  refreshing,  by- 
way of  a  change.  Amid  the  medley  of  love  songs, 
descriptions,  reflections,  conceits,  we  must  select  a 
sample  somewhat  at  random- 

Some  Old  Considerations. 

The  Puritan  lies  in  his  tomb  : 

A  grand  fellow  was  he  in  his  day, 
But  now  lies  so  bothered  for  room 

He'd  hardly  have  space  to  pray, 
Should  he  rise  on  his  knees. 

Not  a  foot  from  him  down  below, 

Great  Sachem  Paupmunock  lies, 
With  his  kettle  of  corn  and  his  bow, — 

And  both  he  might  use  could  he  rise 
And  sit  at  his  ease. 

Right  over  the  two  is  my  bed, 
Delightfully  propped  on  the  great ; 

And  here  at  my  ease  overhead 
I  rest  on  two  Pillars  of  State, — 
And  sleep  very  well. 

If  they  muttered  a  word  underground, 
'Twould  come,  I  dare  say,  to  my  ears; 

But  I've  heard  not  the  slightest  sound, — 
And  they've  slept  there  two  hundred  years — 
So  the  records  tell. 

I  muse  as  I  think  of  them  there, 
And  sometimes  I  laugh  to  myself, 


As  I  say,  "  What  a  fine  old  pair, — 
But  how  easily  laid  on  the  shelf, 
When  we  youngsters  came  !" 

The  Sachem  sang  in  his  throat, 

The  Puritan  twanged  through  his  nose; 

We  sing  a  more  lively  note 
Of  the  ruby  red  and  the  rose, — 
In  the  end  'tis  the  same. 

We  too  shall  hobble  away 

From  the  merry  folk  and  the  fire, — 

"  Goodbye"  to  the  singers  shall  say, 
And  pass  from  the  lute  and  the  lyre, 
From  the  folk  and  the  flame. 

Professor  Raymond,  author  of  a   critical   book 
upon  poetry,  recently  reviewed  in  the  Overland, 
has  passed  from  theory  to  practice  with  A  Life  in 
Song.     This   is  the   mental   autobiography   of  an 
imaginary  poet,  told  in  successive  poems,  grouped 
into  seven  periods  or  "ages," — "Dreaming,"  "Dar- 
ing," "Doubting,"  "Seeking,"  "Loving,"  "Serving," 
and   "Watching."      In  "notes"   between,    in    the 
character  of  narrator,  commenting  on  the  poet,  the 
author  speaks  of  him  as   a  great  genius,  and  the 
poems  as  wonderful  and  deeply  treasured  by  their 
readers;  which  is  ill-judged,  as  the   poems  them- 
selves do  not  keep  up  the  illusion.     They  are  some- 
what dull  and  ineffective   verses,  of    about   such 
quality  throughout  as  the  following  : 
Believe  me  in  humanity  it  is, 
In  charities  and  kindly  courtesies, 
In  eyes  that  sparkle,  or  in  cheeks  that  blush 
With   love  and  hope  and  faith,  which  make 

them  flush, 
That  all  the  bloom  and  fruitage  of  the  earth 
Attain  their  consummation  and  their  worth. 


You  ask  me  why  I  love  my  love, 
All  !  Think  not  love  needs  proving  ; 

She  sways  me  like  the  breeze  above 
That  keeps  the  tree-tops  moving. 

In  her  fair  face  I  find  a  bloom 

Life  could  not  know  without  it, 
Which  like  a  rose  that  sheds  perfume. 
Makes  sweet  the  world  about  it. 
Before  we  pass  on  to  a  group  of  still  more  obscure 
singers,  we  will  note  several  volumes  of  selected 
verse.  We  have  received  July,'  August,1  September,' 
Octo6er,'and  November1  of  Oscar  Fay  Adams's  series, 
"  Through  the  Year  with  the  Poets."     These  are- 
pretty   and   interesting  collections,   and   the   plan 
makes  a  very  good  companion  to  that  of  Longfel- 
low's "  Poems  of  Places."      There  is  a  little  mo- 
notony in  the  succession  of  poem  after  poem  on  the 
i  July ,— August.— September.— October.— November.  Ed- 


-August, 
ited  by  Oscar  Fay  Adams 
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same  genera]  subject,  many  of  them  of  not  more 
than  fair  merit — for  the  editor  lias  been  liberal  in 
selection ;  an<l  to  come,  as  one  turns  the  pages,  up- 
on Tennyson's 

"Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air," 
or  Emerson's 

"  Burly,  dozing  humble-bee," 
gives  an  immediate  sense  of  reaching  a  higher  at- 
mosphere. Each  reader  will  probably  miss  some 
poems  he  would  have  liked  to  see  included,  and 
find  a  good  many  he  would  have  rejected.  That, 
however,  is  a  trouble  common  to  all  anthologies. 
It  seems  a  pity,  when  there  is  so  much  good  C'ali- 
fornian  poetry,  not  to  have  increased  the  variety  of 
the  book  by  more  poetry  of  the  Californian  months- 
Miss  Coolbrith's,  "  A  Song  of  the  Summer  Wind" — 

"  Balmily,  balmily,  summer  wind, 
Sigh  through  the  mountain  passes — " 
and  "In  Time  of  Falling  Leaves"  (or,  as  it  is  here 
called,  "  October") — 

"  The  summer  rose  is  dead  ; 

The  sad  leaves,  withered, 
Strew  ankle-deep  the  pathway  to  our  tread," — 
are  the  only  ones  we  find.  The  selections  are  not 
kept  rigidly  to  descriptions  of  the  month,  a  num- 
ber that  are  merely  considered  apropos  of  it  finding 
their  way  in.  Thus  Mrs.  Hemans's  "  Willow  Song," 
Emerson's  "  The  Humble-Bee,"  mentioned  above 
Mrs.  Dorr's  "The  Doves  atMendon,"  Mrs.  Mulock- 
Craik's  "The  Path  through  the  Corn,"  Tennyson's 
"The  Blackbird"  and  "The  Grasshopper,"  and  a 
number  of  others  as  slightly  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, are  in  the  volume  for  July.  The  series 
contains  several  poems  written  expressly  for  it,  by 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  George  P.  Lathrop, 
Helen  Gray  Cone,  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Rollins,  F.  D. 
Sherman,  Samuel  Longfellow,  Samuel  Minturn 
Peck,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Spofford,  and 
others,  less  known. 

We  have  also  Poems  of  Sorrow  and  Comfort,'  a  re- 
issue of  a  book  of  selected  poems  published  in  18fi6, 
which  was  itself  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  previous 
issue.  Its  full  title  is  "  Poems  of  Religious  Sor- 
row, Comfort,  Counsel,  and  Aspiration,"  and  this 
describes  its  contents  more  correctly  than  does  the 
briefer  title  upon  the  cover.  Its  spirit  is  still 
farther  explained  by  the  motto  upon  the  title-page  : 

"  Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant. 

Oh,  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ; 

More  life,  and  fuller,  that  [  want." 
"  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly." — 
and  by  the  prefatory  stanza  : 

'Poems  of  Sorrow  and  Comfort.  Selected  by  Francis 
James  Child.  Boston  and  New  York  ;  Houghton.  Mifflin 
tfcCo.,  188G.    For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  clu'lion  Beach 


"Pray  for  the  health  of  all  that  are  diseased, 
Confession  unto  all  that  are  convicted, 

And  patience  unto  all  that  are  displeased, 
And  comfort  unto  all  that  are  afflicted, 

And  mercy  unto  all  that  have  offended, 

And  grace  to  all,  that  all  may  be  amended." 

The  breadth  of  selection  may  be  inferred  from 
mention  of  a  few  of  the  poems  included:  Tenny- 
son's "The  Two  Voices,"  and  a  number  of  selecti.  ins 
from  "  In  Memoriam;"  Blanco  White's  sonnet  on 
Night;  Milton's  sonnet  "On  his  Blindness,"  and 
"At  a  Solemn  Music  ";  Mrs.  Browning's  "  A  Valedic- 
tion, "  "  He  Giveth  his  Beloved  Sleep,"  and  others  ; 
Wordsworth's  Ode  to  Duty;  ('lough's  "Qua 
Cursum  Ventus"  (with  title  changed  to  "Friends 
Parted  by  Opinion");  Luther's  Ein'  Feste  Burg, 
and  King  Robert's  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,  (with 
translations)  ;  Chaucer's  "  Flee  from  the  Press," 
(modernized).  In  the  case  of  the  last-mentioned 
it  would  have  been  well  to  give  the  original  form 
opposite  the  modernized  version,  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  the  translations ;  readers  are  as  likely  to 
understand  early  English  as  German,  Latin,  or 
Italian.  The  collection  is  throughout  a  very  good 
one,  with  no  tendency  to  the  sentimental. 

Poems,2  by  James  Vila  Blake,  The  Vision  of  Gold," 
and  Heart's  Gum,4  contain  more  unskilled  verses 
than  the  other  volumes  we  have  noticed.  The 
first-mentioned  has  snatches  of  good  thought,  mel- 
ody, and  happy  phrase,  and  some  pretty  transla- 
tions, and  is  good  in  tone  and  feeling.  The  best 
thing  we  find  in  it  compact  enough  to  quote  is 
this  quintrain: 

Think  of  thy  lot  in   life  as  one  great  whole  ; 

Then  wouldst  thou  change  it?   Nay,  not  for  thy 
soul; 

Some  one  sweet  thing  thou  hast,  some  sacred  bliss. 

Some  friend,  child,  love,  thought,  hope,  too  sweet 
to  miss. 

The  secret  of  contentment  this. 
The  Vision  of  Gold  is  more  ambitious,  and  rhymes 
on,  page  after  page,  with  a  good  deal  of  fluency  and 
lavishness  in  poetic  phraseology,  so  that  purple, 
and  gold,  and  tender  blue,  and  soft,  lush  grasses, 
and  crimson  light,  and  sunset's  visionings,  and  the 
fair,  white  feet  of  love,  and  the  sunset's  gray-blue 
Hame,  and  milk-white  clouds,  and  like  frescoing, 
give  the  pages  a  sort  of  prettily  colored  effect,  as 
one  runs  the  eye  superficially  over  them;  but  if  he 
tries  to  read  in  good  earnest,  he  finds  tlve  poetry 
thin  and  dull.  It  is  capable  of  such  a  passage  as 
this, 

-Poems.  By  James  Vila  Blake.  Chicago  :  Charles  H. 
Kerr  &  Co.    1886. 

'The  Vision  of  Gold,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Lilian  Kozell 
Messenger.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1886.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Chilion  Beach. 

<Hearts'sOwn.  Versesby  Edwin  R.Champlin.  Chica- 
go :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.  1886. 
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And  a  tearlet  clove 
Her  calm  she  had  won  for  the  aching  breast, 
And  nothing  more  smote  her  perfect  rest, 
For  life  went  away  with  love  ; 
but  this  is  a  fairer  average  stanza  : 
The  rosy  feet  of  spring  stepped,  light, 
Where   winter  slept  still,  solemn   and  white, 
And  clouds  of  downy  bloom  were  seen 
Trailing  their  rosy  and  pearly  sheen, 
Tangled  in  trees,  plum,  cherry,  and  peach, 
On  bending  boughs  in  a  young  child's  reach. 
Heart's    Own    prejudices  the    reader   strongly  by 
prefacing:  "Most  of  the  pieces  in  this   book  have 
not  been  published ;  those  which  have   been  will 
doubtless  be  readily  recognized  by  most  readers." 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  nothing 'in 
the  book  that  "most  readers"  have  ever  heard  of; 
and   it  might  be  conjectured  that  the  author  in- 
tended the  assertion  for  a  modest  suggestion  that  lie 
expected  few  readers  outside  his  circle  of  familiars, 
did  he  not  go  on  to  say,  "My  aim  in  bringing  these 
together,  has  been  to  present  a  representative  col- 
lection  of  my  later  verse."      A  sonnet  addressed 
"To  D.  G.  E.,"  and  beginning 

"Rossetti !  I  who  know  thee  not,  but  may 
Some  day  when  I  can  trace  to  thine  abode," 
helps  also  to  fix  the  class  of  literati  to  which  he 
belongs,  whose  unwarrantable  incursions  upon  the 
privacy  of  well-known  writers  form  so  grievous  a 
penalty  of  greatness.  The  verses  on  which  the 
author  appears  to  place  so  high  a  value,  are  neither 
good  nor  very  bad  :  occasionally  a  stanza  is  quite 
fair.    Thus  : 

A    Victor's  Message. 

O  living   men    and   dying  ! 
The  way  to  conquer  death 

Is  not  by  weak  defying, 

Nor  cowardly  complying, 
But  by  a  joyful  breath, 

With  all  life's  colors  flying  ! 
An  exact  meaning  in  this  is  not  clear,  looked  for 
closely,  but  it  has  a  pleasant,  spirited  sound. 

In  Thoughts  from  the  Visions  of  the  Night  is  a  mere 
pamphlet  slip,  containing  a  poem  of  meditations  on 
death,  which  has  some  very  strong  pictures,  and 
lines.  The  Perpetual  Fire'  is  also  in  paper  covers 
but  makes  four  pamphlet  numbers  of  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pages  in  all.  It  is  a  very  sin- 
gular series  of  poems,  which  read  like  the  work  of 
a  slightly  unbalanced  religious  enthusiast.  Poetry, 
he  says,  has  lost  faith  in  its  own  inspiration,  and 
consequently  no  more  great  poems  are  written.  It 
is  all  dilettant.  If  a  man  would  first  have  a  great 
and  unselfish  motive,  and  then  trust  himself  to  the 

i  The  Perpetual  Fire.    Published  by  W.  E.  Davenport, 
No.  11  Garden  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York.    1886. 


inspiring  Spirit,  a  great  poem  would  be  written. 
He  is  now  going  to  do  this.  And  he  proceeds, 
through  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  to  do  so, 
with,  apparently,  great  single-mindedness  and  good 
faith.  The  motive  from  first  to  last  is  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  the  people  about  him  in  New  York  City  to 
care  no  more  for  ambition  and  gold, but  for  righteous- 
ness and  mercy.  Labor-troubles,  the  miseries  of  the 
slums,  politics,  creeds — all  these  he  touches  on 
only  to  penetrate  through  all  superficials  to  the 
simple,  constantly  repeated  demand  that  men  should 
do  justice,  and  love  mercy,  and  live  in  the  Spirit. 
There  is  not  much  poetry  about  it,  but  there  is  a 
quality  that  really  arrests  the  attention  somewhat 
There  is  a  simple  and  straightforward  egotism  in 
everything,  which  is  scarcely  offensive.  "  As  the 
only  evidence  of  honesty  of  purpose,  the  author  and 
publisher  of  this  work  proposes  to  send  to  the  ad- 
dress of  anyone  who  is  an  earnest  lover  of  the 
Truth  a  copy  of  this  or  or  any  other  number  of  this 
book."  "  Let  no  man  care  about  his  reputation 
now  ;  this  is  not  the  time ....  Righteousness  of  ac- 
tion and  purity  of  heart,  these  are  the  necessities  of 
life. ...  It  is  wrong  to  consider  whether  good  poetry 
can  be  written  without  a  moral  purpose.  Since  the 
foundation  of  the  world  was  it  never  known  that 
such  a  thing  could  be.  It  is  a  sin  to  deny  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  spirit  of  God  to  sustain  and  exalt  a 
living  literature,  which  shall  have  divine  authority 
and  be  again  his  '  Word.'  "      '  Wordsworth  was  a 

prophet  equally  with  Jeremiah Keats,  too  was 

a  sacred  man ;  so  was  Emerson,  and  so  was  Carlyle 

Artistic,  or,  more  properly,  intellectual  verse 

which  is  an  accomplishment  of  ingenuity  and  skill 

and  study  is  forever  different  from  true  poetry 

He  who  would  be  the  servant  of  its  inspiration 
hears  a  voice  which  the  apostle  heard  of  old,  say- 
ing :  "  When  thou  art  brought  before  judges  thou 
shalt  not  consider  thy  words :  for  in  that  hour  it 
shall  be  given  thee  what  thou  shall  speak.' 

"Wherefore  I  preach  ;  not  Grecian  art  nor  wit 
Not  human  knowledge,  nor  the  terms  of  sense, 
But    Goodness,   Truth,    and    Righteousness    on 
Earth." 
He   prefaces   to    a    rather  ordinary,    but  earnest, 
boyish   poem,   composed   in   an  exalted    mood   of 
mind,  which  renders  its  memory  sacred  to  him,  an 
assertion   of  his   private   conviction   that  he  may 
"claim    for   the  state  of   mind   in    which  it   was 
composed    the  solemn    dignity    of  a    designation 
which  the  oldest  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  applied 
to  its  operations  only  when  under  the  influence  of 
a  power  not  its  own."     He  closes  his   work  with 
a  "  Hymu  of  the  Author's  Life,"  in  which  he  says, 
But  I  was  chosen  even  from  a  youth, 
And  taught  by  thee  in  a  peculiar  way. 
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I  had  a  premonition  of  my  worth, 
Strange  pride — or  rather  a  divine  belief 

That  I  was  not  as  others  on  the  earth, 

Kut  hare  a  gift  to  cheer  them  in  their  grief. 

Now  sing  of  conquest,  O  inspired  Man  ! 

Three  years,  yea,  four,  I  suffered  business  care  ; 
Yet  only  once  or  twice  beneath  the  ban 

Of  madness  fell,  and  then  1  brake  its  snare. 

Keep  me,  0  God,  a  Sentimentalist 

While  through  this  unbelieving  world  1  go. 
»  *  *  •::•  * 

All  New  York  City  spread  before  my   gaze, 

Needs  the  new  power  of  the  still  weeping  Christ, 
Science  is  strong,  but  goeth  its  own  ways, 

And  Art?     In  Greece  it  never  quite  sufficed. 
*  *  •;:■  *  * 

lam  no  prophet,  but  the  end  is  clear: 

Selfishness  is  the  Fool  of  the  Great  King, 
Pride,  interest,  success,  arc  all  too  dear, 

If,  coming,  Love  and  Quietness  take  wing. 

This  lesson,  which  my  heart  hath  studied  long 
And  learned  in  sorrow,  this  United  States 

Shall  learn  at  last ;  not  by  a  Poet's  song, 
Rut  by  the  scourges  of  afflicting  fates. 

***** 

And  in  the  Land  mad  Competition 

Shall  do  its  work,  and  bare  the  child  Distress, 
Until  men  know  the  calm  and  dreadful  One — 

Whose  name  at  first  was  only  Righteousness. 

There  is  not  wanting  a  certain  dignity  and  a 
touch  of  the  impressive  in  this  ;  and  there  is  at 
least  a.  good  deal  of  psychological  interest  in  the 
whole  series  of  verses.  To  examine  the  somewhat 
uncouthly  issued  pamphlet  numbers,  in  which  the 
poet  takes  himself  and  his  work  so  seriously,  to- 
gether with  the  daintily  bound  productions  of  cul- 
ture, the  froth  of  light,  modern,  imitative  verse, 
the  cruder  Western  efforts, — gives  a  curious  sense 
of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  intellectual  forces 
that,  working  on  the  less  powerful  order  of  minds 
in  our  country,  find  expression  in  this  heteroge- 
nous mass  of  "  minor  verse." 

Holiday  and  Children's  Books. 

Miss  Irene  E.  .Jerome,  a  young  artist  who  two 
years  ago  came  into  notice  with  a  series  of  studies 
called  "  One  Year's  Sketch  Rook,"  has  also  pub- 
lished, earlier  this  year,  The  Messatje  of  the  Bluebird', 
and  now.  Natures  Hallelujah3.  Roth  these  books  con- 

■The  Message  of  the  Bluebird.  Told  to  me  to  Tell  to 
Others.  By  Irene  E.  Jerome.  Boston:  Lee  A-  Shepard. 
1S86.    For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

'-Nature's  Hallelujah.  By  Irene  E.  Jerome.  Engraved 
and  Printed  under  Direction  of  Ceorge  T.  Andrew.  Bos- 
Ifln:     l.ee  &  shepard     1SS7. 


sist  of  studies  of  New  England  landscapes,  (lowers, 
and  birds,  interspersed  with  illustrative  poetry  and 
scraps  of  devotional  sentences.  2Vie  Message  of  the 
Bluebird  is  issued  in  paper  and  in  cloth  binding, 
both  ornamental  of  their  kind.  It  consists  of  some 
half-dozen  thick  card  pages,  each  containing  a 
charming  study  of  a  singing  bird,  usually  associ- 
ated with  a  bit  of  landscape,  or  tree  or  flower;  and 
lettered  ornamentally,  Christmas  card  fashion,  with 
scraps  of  verse  and  Scripture  texts  expressive  of 
joy  and  exultation.  The  poses  and  expression  of 
the  little  birds  are  admirable,  and  do  translate  the 
accompanying  sentiments  quite  impressively  ;  the 
abandon  and  ecstacy  of  a  bird  in  mid-torrent  of 
song  is  well  reproduced.  The  bits  of  landscape 
and  flower  study  are  also  true  and  lifelike  and  quite 
expressive.  Nature's  Hallelujah  is  more  elaborate, 
and  a  very  handsome  gift-book,  with  gilded  covers 
and  nearly  fifty  large  plates,  with  studies  of  New 
England  spring  and  early  summer — April,  May, 
and  June.  These  studies  are  all  good,  and  some  of 
them  very  good.  The  interspersing  of  texts  and 
devotional  sentences,  with  the  pictures,  is  a  device 
that  savors  too  much  of  Christmas  cards  and  of 
merely  decorative,  instead  of  really  illustrative, 
purpose,  for  the  highest  order  of  book-making;  but 
the  devotional  intent  runs  through  the  whole  plan 
of  the  book.  A  still  farther  lapse  in  the  same  di- 
rection from  higher  standards  of  art  is  in  the  vio- 
lets with  children's  faces  singing  from  a  book,  and 
the  flight  of  autumn  leaves,  each  bearing  a  little 
picture.  The  selections  of  poetry  are  appropriate 
and  good;  such  as  H.  H.'s, 

"  Golden  and  snowy  and  red  the  flowers, 
Golden,  snowy,  and  red  in  vain. 

Robins  call  robins  through  sad  showers, 
The  white  dove's  feet  are  wet  with  rain." 

or  Longfellow's, 

Rlow,  winds!  and  waft  through  all  thej'ooms 
The  snowflakes  of  the  cherry  blooms, 
or  Miss  Coolbrith's, 

"  Sing  loud,  O  bird  in  the  tree, 
O  bird,  sing  loud  in  the  sky; 
And  honey-bees,  blacken  the  clover  bed  ; 

There  are  none  of  you  glad  as  I. 
For  oh,  but  the  world  is  fair,  is  fair, 

And  oh,  but  the  world  is  sweet ! 
I  will  out  in  the  gold  of  the  blossoming  mold, 
And  sit  at  the  master's  feet. 

— Haifa  dozen  of  the  illustrated  poems  that  have 

been   issued   in   preceding  years  as  gift  books,  in 

various  forms. — Home,  Sweet  Home'',  Abide    With 

s Home  Sweet  Home.  By  John  Howard  Payne.  De- 
signs by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey.  Boston:  Lee  A  Shepard. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  ('arson  &  Co. 
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Me',  Nearer  my  God  In  Thee*,  Rock  of  Ages3,  illus- 
trated by  Miss.  L.  B.  Humphrey,  My  Faith  Looks 
up  to  thee4,  by  LitSbeth  B.  Comins,  and  Ourfew  must 
not  Ring  to-night?,  by  F.  T.  Merrill  and  E.  H.  Oar- 
ret,  whose  designs  an- of  a  much  higher  order  than 
those  in  the  other  books — are  now  reproduced  in 

miniature,  in  cloth  bindings,  gilded  or  colored. 

The  Prans;  Christmas  and  New  Year  issues  this 
year,  seem  to  us  to  show  a  tailing  oft'  in  cards,  and 
an  increase  of  attention  to  "novelties,"  "satin  art- 
prints,"  "mounts,"  banners,  sachets,  calendars,  &c. 
Some  of  these  novelties  betray  a  curiously  grotesque 
taste  in  the  public  (for  the  publishers  undoubtedly 
know  their  public  in  issuing  tbese  things), 
such  as  imitations  of  shells,  and  of  crackers ; 
"mounts"  in  the  shapes  of  a  Yule  log,  a  rustic 
fence,  a  castle  window,  a  pansy,  a  dust-pan,  a  man- 
dolin, a  Japanese  lantern — and  these  of  rich  mate, 
rial  and  sometimes  very  prettily  painted !  The 
designs  used  in  the  "art-prints"  and  the  cards,  are 
to  a  great  extent  the  same  ;  but  some  of  the  best 
ones  are  reserved  for  the  prints.  It  seems  curious 
that  there  should  be  demand  for  these  pretty,  but 
aimless  and  expensive  toys.  The  new  designs  do 
not  run  as  much  to  flowers  as  formerly.  Children, 
and  other  figure  studies  seem  now  favorites ;  and 
some  of  these  are  very  pretty.  There  are  also 
some  good  landscapes,  one  series  by  W.  H.  Gibson. 
The  only  noticeable  ones  among  the  flower  pictures 
are  some  artistic  chrysanthemums  by  Mrs.  W.  T 
Fisher. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  books  for  little  children  is 
Bye-O-Baby  Ballads:6  eight  "ballads,"  such  as  the 
"  Ballad  of  the  Bye-O-Baby,"  "  Ballad  of  the  Lost 
Shoe,"  "  Ballad  of  a  Sugar  Cooky,"  "  Ballad  of  the 
Silver  Moon,"  with  a  "Song  of  Good-Morning," 
and  "Song  of  Good-Night ;"  all  illustrated  and  dee- 
orated  with  full  page  pictures  and  marginal  jot- 
tings, in. beautiful  reproductions  from  water  colors 
— not  the  old-fashioned,  crude  water  colors,  but  the 
rich  and  yet  bright  tones  with  which  the  children 
of  this  decorative  age  are  to  be  trained  to  [esthetic 
discrimination.  The  "  ballads"  are  also  pretty 
though  they  do  not  betray  the  hand  of  a  real  master 
of  children's  verse  ;  ami  if  they  occasionally  halt  a 
little  in  the  versification,  the  defect  is  only  techni- 
cal— in  spirit  they  are  very  sympathetic  with  child 
life.  Some  of  the  best  stanzas  are  in  the  first 
"ballad:" 

i  Abide  with  me.  By  Henry  Francis  Lyte.  Designs  bv 
Miss  L.  li.  Humphrey.  Beaton:  Lee  &  sbepurd.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  ('arson  &  Co. 

-Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.  By  Sarah  Flower  Adams. 
Designs  by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey.  Boston:  Lee&Shepard. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

]:  ilc  of  Ages.  By  Augustus  Toplady.  Designs  by 
Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  For  sale 
in  Sun  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


The  little,  tiny  babies,  _ 
They  softly  close  their  eyes 

And  go  to  sleep  at  hearing 
The  lowest  lullabies. 

And  all  the  robin's  nestlings, 

They  sink  to  downy  rest 
The  moment  they  are  gathered 

Beneath  the  feathery  breast. 

*  *        * 

And  in  the  lambs  go  crowding, — 

Their  funny,  frolic  feet 
So  glad  to  curl  up  under, 

In  straw-y  slumber  sweet. 

The  robin,  flower,  and  lambkin, 
No  cry  from  them  is  heard ; 

They  never  ask  for  stories, 
They  go  without  a  word. 

And  little,  tiny  babies 

Sleep  at  a  dreamy  coo — 
Low  song  that  in  the  singing 

Soothes  the  singer,  too. 

And  grows  and  grows  the  baby, 

And  grows  to  story  time ; 
His  songs  must  now  be  sung  him 

In  story,  tune,  and  rhyme. 

Now  baby  knows  that  twilight 

To  him  alone  belongs, 
With  bye-o-baby  ballads 

And  pretty  pillow  songs. 

#  *         * 

And  all  day  little  Fancies 

Round  mamma  troop  and  wait, 
To  help  her  lead  her  baby 

In  through  the  dreamland  gate. 
— His  One  Fault,1  which  adds  one  more  to  the  num- 
ber of  J.  T.  Trowbridge's  pleasant  stories  for  boys, 
has  already  been  published  as  a  serial  in  St.  Nicho- 
las. The  "one  fault"  was  heedlessness,  and  the 
number  of  successive  scrapes  into  which  it  brought 
a  well-meaning  lad  are  both  entertaining  and  in- 
structive'  Helping  Himself3  is  a  boy's  story  in 

the  same  line  of  subject  that  Mr.  Trowbridge  habit- 
ually chooses;  but  nothing  could  bring  out  more 
ividly  the  difference  between  good  and  bad — or  if 
so  strong  a  word  as  bad  is  unjust,  let  us  say  cheap 
and  inferior — writing  for  young  people,  than  the 
reading  of  such  a  book  as  this  immediately  after 
"  His  One  Fault."  There  is  no  harm  at  all  in  it, 
and  its  morals  are  all  of  the  best.  It  is  merely  a 
story  of  a  eountry  minister's  son  who  went  to  the 

i  My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee.  By  Ray  Palmer.  Dc 
signs  by  Lisbeth  B.  Comins.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

3 Curfew  must  not  Ring  To-night.  By  Rose  Hartwiek 
Thorpe.  Illustrations  bv  F.  T.  Merrill  and  E.  H.  Oarrett. 
Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  1S87.  For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco bv  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

« Bye-O-Baby  Ballads.  By  Charles  Stuart  Pratt.  Water 
colors  and  Decoration  by  F.  Childe  Hassam.  Boston:  D. 
Lathrop  &  Co. 

7 His  One  Fault.  By  . I.  F.  Trowbridge.  Boston  :  Lee  & 
Shepard.  18S7  :  Forsale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Car- 
son &  Co. 

"Helping  Himself.  By  Horatio  Alger.  Jr.  Philadel- 
phia :  Porter  &  Cofttes. 
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city  and  by  virtue  of  his  good  habits,  received  in- 
credible favors,  promotions,  and  successes. Still 

less  representative  of  the  best  class  of  boys'  books  is 
Joe  Wayring  at  Home}  which  narrates  the  boating 
adventures  of  a  group  of  rich  lads,  whose  fathers 
treat  them  to  unlimited  supplies  of  boats,  canoes, 
rods,  rifles,  etc.,  and  who  have  to  contest  the  pos- 
session of  these  In  rough  and  tumble  fights  with  a 
malevolent  vagrant  who  haunts  the  woods  where 
they  camp  and  fish.  We  fancy,  however,  that  boys 
would  enjoy  this  book  ;  and  it  would  not  hurt  them 

especially. Little  Miss   Weezy3  is   a  story   of  a 

little  one's  sayings  and  doings,  after  the  manner  of 
"  Little  Prudv."  It  suffers  by  comparison  with 
that  perennially  lifelike  and  charming  child's  clas- 
sic, but  is  quite  pretty.  Little  Miss  Weezy,  whose 
real  name  was  Louisa,  is  evidently  a  veritable  baby, 
though  we  do  not  believe  that  all  her  performances 

were    strictly    and    closely   copied    from   life. 

The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  hie'  is  a  child's  story  by 
Bret  Harte.  It  does  not  ■'come  to  much"  when  it 
is  done,  but  in  the  doing  it  is  exceedingly  clever, 
and  shows  an  almost  feminine  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  children  in  some  of  their  little  ways. 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  real  has 
been  abandoned  for  the  dramatic  in  the  case  of 
Wan  Lee;  and  Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  whose  illus- 
trations (in  colors)  are  scattered  through  the  book 
in  a  very  pleasing  fashion,  has — with  more  excuse 
than  Mr.  Harte — made  him  as  far  from  the  fact,  in 
the  narrow-faced,  shrewd  little  image  that  stands 
for  the  ten-year-old  Chinese  boy,  whose  round  vis- 
age and  innocent  expression  are  so  uniformly  to  be 
noticed  in  Chinatown.  It  would  have  been  both 
cheap  and  easy  to  have  obtained  a  few  photographs 

of  these,  even  in  far  away  London. A  series  of 

six  little  books  about  animals,  published  in  18GS 
by  Mis.  Sanborn  Tenney,  is  now  reissued  by  Lee  & 
Shepard.  The  six  are  devoted  respectively  to 
Quadrupeds;  Birds;  Fishes  and  Reptiles;  Bees, 
Butterflies,  and  other  Insects ;  Sea  Shells  and 
River  Shells ;  Sea  Urchins,  Starfishes,  and  Corals. 
They  are  thus  intended  to  initiate  the  child 
naturally  into  the  classification  of  animal  life. 
The  series  bears  the  title  Young  Folks'  Pictures 
mill  Stories  "f  Animals,*  but  it  is  not  suitable  for 
any  but  very  young  folks,  lor  the  style  is  of  the 
simplest,    such    as  is  addressed    to  little    children, 

i  Joe  Wayring  at  Home.  By  Harry  Castleinon.  Phila- 
delphia: Porter  &  Coates. 

-Little  Miss  Weezy  By  I'enn  Shirley.  Boston  :  Lee  & 
Shepard.  1886.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Car- 
son ct  Co. 

3The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.  By  Bret  Harte.  Illus- 
trated by  Kate  (Jreenaway.  New  York  and  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1887.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco 
by  Chilion  Beach. 

<Young  Folks'  Pi-  tares  and  Stories  of  Animals.  For 
Home  and  School.  By  Mrs.  Sanborn  Tenney.  Boston: 
Lee  &  shepard.  1886.  For  *ule  in  San  Francisco  by  Sam- 
uel <  'arson  &  Co. 


and  the  matter  consists  mainly  of  description  and 
anecdotes,  plentifully  interspersed  with  cuts. 
These  are  a  little  old  fashioned  now,  but  that  does 
not  matter  in  pictures  of  animals,  as  it  might  in 
human  figures. 

Ancient  Cities.' 

These  twelve  papers  are  dedicated  "  to  the  mem- 
ory of  her  in  whose  sick-chamber,  the  Beulah  of 
her  household,  these  stories  of  the  past  were  told, 
and  but  for  whose   request   they   would   not   have 
been  printed  nor  even  written  down."     By  way  of 
preface  the  author  disclaims  the   assumption  that 
it  is  a  learned  work.     He  "  simply  tried  to  imitate 
the  child   who  peers  through  an  opened  door,  and 
charmed  by  a  glimpse  of  the   wonders  within   the 
garden,  calls  others  to  come  and  see."     His  work 
is  more  than  merely  this,  however,  for  his  fine  fac- 
ulty of  graphic  description  makes  the  reader  see, 
as  if  before  the  open  door,  while  like  one  full  of  the 
subjects  of  his  vision,   he   tells   the   historic  stories 
of  the  early  cities,  impressing   upon  the   reader's 
mind  some  thing    or  things  most    characteristic  of 
each  one,  and  doing  it  all  in  such    an  enlightened, 
calm,  and  uncontroversial  spirit  that,  though  you 
may  suspect  you  would  be  bis  opponent  if  lie  were 
in  the  least  belligerent,  he  finishes  the  paper  long 
before  you   weary  of  it.     The  cities   are   those   of 
the  very  old  world,  known  to  us  as  the   early  loca- 
tions of  the  beginnings  of  religions,  each  chosen  as 
be  says,  "either  because  its  history  appears  to  illus- 
trate  pointedly  some    utterance  of  Christ,  or    be- 
cause the  manner  in  which  it  aided   in  preparing 
for  the  '  New  Jeruselam  '  is  obvious."     The  reli- 
gious purpose  is  not  thrust  forward,  however  and  is 
no  more  apparent  in  the  narrative  substance  of  each 
paper,  than  in  entertaining  profane  history.     The 
subjects  are  Ur,  which  he  somewhat  fancifully  calls 
the  City  of  Saints  ;  Nineveh,  the  City  of  Soldiers  ; 
Babylon,  the  City   of  Sensualists ;   Memphis,  the 
City  of  the  Dead ;  Alexandria,  the  City  of  the  Creed- 
makers;  Petra,  the  City  of  Shams  ;  Damascus,  the 
City  of  Substance;  Tyre,  the  City  of  Merchants; 
Athens,  the  City  of    Culture ;  Rome,  the  City  of 
the  Law-givers  ;  Samaria,  the  City  of  Politicians  ; 
Susa,   the  City  of  the  Satraps  ;  Jerusalem,  the  City 
of  the   Pharisees ;    New  Jerusalem,   I,  the   City   of 
God,  II,  the  King. 

The  light  is  dim  over  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and 
the  lens  of  history  can  scarcely  descry  the  site 
where  four  thousand  years  before  Christ,  it'  existed 
in  all  its  activity,  with  its  houses  and  palaces,  its 
temples,  observatories,  and  libraries,  wherein  was 
preserved    a  vast   body    of  literature  and    written 

5 Ancient  Cities.  Prom  the  Dawn  to  the  Daylight.  By 
William  Burnet  Wright.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough- 
ton, Miflin  &  Co.  1886.  For  sale  in  San  F'rancisco  by 
chilion  Beach. 
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laws.  The  city  was  six  miles  west  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  more  than  a  hundred  west  of  the  Persian 
(iulf.  Fragments  of  burnt  clay,  bricks,  and  tiles, 
covered  with  curious  markings,  first  told  the  trav- 
eler its  location,  and  later  learning  read  these 
markings  as  inscriptions  in  a  language  which  can 
now  be  read  almost  as  accurately  as  Hebrew  or 
Greek.  It  was  from  Ur  that  Abraham  with  Terah 
his  father,  emigrated  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  on 
which  journey  they  halted  in  Ilaran,  and  there 
remained  till  Terah  died.  Ur  was  the  capital  of 
Chaldsea,  and  the  Moon  God  was  its  patron  Deity. 
■'The  name  of  the  Deity,"  says  this  author  "was  Sin, 
and  his  worship,  spreading  at  a  early  date  from  Ur 
through  Arabia,  appears  ty  have  given  its  name  to 
the  most  sacred  mountain  known  to  history,  Sinai, 
or  the  Mount  of  Sin." 

The  author  writes  of  these  cities  with  the  fresh- 
ness and  personal  interest  of  a  traveler,  who  had 
gone  over  these  spots,  and  what  he  tells  is  so  full  of 
entertainment  that  the  laudable  curiosity  of  the 
reader  is  instigated  to  seek  for  more  that  may  be 
elsewhere  learned. 

Documents  Illustrative  of  American 
History.1 

Teachers  and  students  of  United  States  History 
have  been  desiring  a  full  collection  of  documents 
representing  the  various  stages  of  our  colonial  and 
national  growth.  Bishop  Stubbs's  "Select  Charters 
Illustrative  of  English  Constitutional  History" 
have  afforded  an  admirable  example  of  the  service 
that  some  scholarly  and  critical  mind  must  even- 
tually render  to  the  study  of  our  political  and  con- 
stitutional development.  Mr.  Howard  W.  Preston 
seems  to  have  modeled  the  title  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  book  after  Stubbs'  work,  but,  unfortu- 
ately  the  resemblance  does  not  go  much  farther. 

Mr.  Preston's  selections  may  be  somewhat  loosely 

classified   in  three  groups:    one,   relating  to   the 

Colonial  Charters ;  another,  covering  the  Revolu- 

1  Documents  Illustrative  of  American  History.  1606 — 
1S63.  With  introductions  and  references.  By  Howard 
W.  Preston.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1886.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


tionary  period  and  the  formation  of  a  national 
Union;  third,  illustrating  the  evolution  of  a 
State's  right  to  secede.  All  the  documents 
that  lie  lias  chosen  are  worthy  of  their 
place,  but  bis  sins  of  omission  are  serious.  He 
is  to  be  commended  for  inserting  the  Articles 
of  the  New  England  Confederation  of  1043,  a  tide- 
mark  that  has  been  too  often  overlooked,  but  why 
should  we  not  have  those  portions  of  the  English 
Navigation  Acts  that  affected  colonial  commerce '! 
The  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Ait  had  a 
closer  connection  with  the  separation  from  the 
mother  country  than  all  the  charters  of  all  the  col- 
onies. We  miss  also  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765,  and 
the  "Four  Intolerable  Acts"  of  1774.  The  period 
between  1787  and  the  Civil  War  is  most  scantily 
represented.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  and 
the  various  formulations  of  the  Secession  theory 
can  afford  no  adequate  idea  of  the  documentary 
history  of  that  time.  A  book  of  this  sort  that  does 
not  include  a  single  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  has  fallen  far  short  of  its  rnaik. 
Can  our  history  be  "illustrated"  without  the  de- 
cisions of  John  Marshall,  and  the  reports  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton? 

Mr.  Preston  has  not  chosen  to  give  his  work  a 
perspective.  He  has  not  brought  into  view  the 
great  political  and  social  movements  that  found 
expression  in  these  documentary  forms.  His  selec- 
tions are  strung  rapidly  along  on  a  very  slender 
thread  of  introductory  matter.  We  think  this  an 
error  of  judgment.  A  preface  that  consists  of  a 
few  dates  and  references  and  a  quotation  from  Ban- 
croft, can  do  but  little  good.  Mr.  Pres- 
ton's work,  however,  will  be  welcomed  until 
something  better  appears.  It  is,  at  least,  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Poore's  "Charters  and 
Constitutions,"  is  too  bulky  for  class  use,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Preston's  volume  will  show 
how  indispensable  such  a  publication  might  be- 
come, if  it  were  conceived  and  elaborated  in  a 
seholarlv  manner. 
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THE  JAPANESE  FARMING  CLASS. 


Japan  is  one  of  the  oldest  nations  of  the 
world.  Before  the  Teutonic  peoples  left  their 
homes  in  Asia  and  migrated  into  Europe,  be- 
fore the  Roman  republic  was  founded,  Japan 
was  an  organized  and  independent  nation  in 
that  far-distant,  eastern  quarter  of  the  globe. 
We  do  not  know  from  where  our  ancestors 
came  ;  still  less  do  we  know  of  the  origin  of 
the  aborigines  of  our  islands.  The  geo- 
graphical proximity  may  suggest  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  early  inhabitants  from  China. 
But  there  is  neither  any  historical  record  nor 
any  philological  evidence  that  can  support 
the  theory  of  the  Chinese  origin  of  the  Jap- 
anese nation. 

Whatever  may  be  their  origin,  we  find 
the  people  of  Japan,  at  the  dawn  of  authentic 
history,  engaged  in  the  noblest  occupation 
of  mankind — that  is,  agriculture.  The 
genial  and  healthful  climate,  the  rich  and 
fertile  soil,  and  the  frugal  and  industrious 
habits  of  the  people,  made  Japan  peculiarly 
an  agricultural  country.  It  was  the  toil  of 
husbandry  that  made  the  country  self-sup- 
porting, and  it  was  the  strength  of  its  yeo- 
manry that  made  the  nation  independent. 

Just  as  the  ancient  Germans  guided  the 
plough  in  their  free  village  community  and 
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wielded  the  spear  in  time  of  danger,  so  were 
the  early  Japanese  both  patriotic  warriors 
and  free  husbandmen.  History  furnishes  us 
numerous  examples  in  which  the  ruling  sov- 
ereigns made  it  their  supreme  and  first  duty 
to  regard  the  welfare  of  the  rural  community. 
They  visited  rural  districts,  and  corrected 
abuses  in  the  local  governments.  If  bur- 
dens were  found  more  than  just  and  propor- 
tionate, they  were  sure  to  be  removed  by  the 
royal  inspectors.  The  administration  of 
these  early  sovereigns  may  be  said  to  have 
consisted  in  nothing  more  nor  less  than  just 
and  careful  protection  of  agricultural  in- 
terests. This  was  truly  a  golden  age  for  the 
farmers  of  the  country. 

The  establishment  of  feudalism  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  subsequent  civil 
wars  (which  lasted  for  almost  three  centu- 
ries), brought  some  changes  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  agrarian  affairs  as  well  as  to  the 
entire  political  regime.  With  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, there  arose  the  two  distinct  classes  of 
landlords  and  tenants,  supplanting  the  old 
free  yeomanry.  The  landlords  held  their 
land  in  virtue  of  military  service  rendered  to 
the  emperor,  or  more  practically  to  the  em- 
peror's legate  (commonly  known  as  the  Ty- 
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coon),  while  the  tenants  acquired  the  right 
of  cultivation  through  the  contribution  of 
military  taxes.  In  those  chivalrous  and  ro- 
mantic ages  in  which  military  exploits  and 
gallant  deeds  were  esteemed  more  highly 
than  services  in  civil  and  social  affairs,  the 
agricultural  class  was  the  one  that  suffered 
most.  Oppression  was  not  infrequent,  and 
even  violence  sometimes  occurred.  But  the 
farmers  bore  their  burdens  patiently,  and  im- 
proved their  holdings  diligently,  appearing 
to  feel  even  as  tenants  an  interest  and  own- 
ership in  the  soil. 

The  secret  of  this  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  farming  class  is  to  be  sought  in  one  re- 
deeming feature  of  our  feudalism,  namely, 
that  the  tenant  was  seldom  evicted  from  his 
land.  To  be  sure,  the  legal  right  of  owner- 
ship was  in  the  hands  of  the  military  land- 
lord ;  but  that  right  was  no  more  stable 
than  the  right  of  cultivation  possessed  by 
the  farming  class.  The  vicissitudes  of  po- 
litical and  military  affairs  might  reduce  the 
landlord  to  a  penniless  and  landless  wan- 
derer but  the  right  of  occupation  on  the  ten- 
ant's part  would  not  be  questioned  through- 
out all  changes  of  landlords,  provided  taxes 
were  duly  paid  to  whomsoever  they  were 
due  to.  Thus  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 
practically,  after  all,  the  owners  of  the  soil 
still ;  except  that  they  could  not  alienate 
their  holdings.  Their  holdings  were  almost 
a  family  estate,  inasmuch  as  they  admitted 
of  inheritance,  whether  its  character  were  that 
of  primogeniture,  ultimogeniture,  or  gavel- 
kind. 

It  was  to  this  private-property-like  tenure 
that  the  agriculture  of  Japan  owed  its  con- 
tinued prosperity  throughout  the  entire 
feudal  period.  Arthur  Young,  an  English 
agricultural  economist,  rightly  said  :  "Give 
a  small  proprietor  a  strip  of  rock  and  he  will 
make  it  into  a  garden.  The  magic  of  prop- 
erty turns  sand  into  gold."  So  likewise 
the  stable  elements  in  the  land  tenure  of 
Japan  turned  marshes  and  swamps  into  a 
golden    rice  field,  even  after  the  free  yeo- 


manry of  old  Japan  had  nominally  ceased  to 
exist. 

Another  agrarian  feature  of  Japan,  (and 
one  peculiar  to  that  country),  was  that  Japan 
never  had  a  servile  class  of  people,  even  in 
the  darkest  and  gloomiest  periods  of  feudal 
despotism.  The  institution  of  slavery  was 
considered  essential  by  most  ancient  peoples. 
Aristotle  said  :  "  When  the  shuttle  would 
move  of  itself  and  plectra  of  themselves 
strike  the  lyre,  we  should  need  no  more 
slaves."  For  the  stoic  Greeks,  slavery  fur- 
nished leisure  to  contemplate  the  sublime 
questions  of  philosophy  •  and  the  universe; 
for  the  warlike  Romans,  it  furnished  hands 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  public  domain  and 
the  great  estates.  But  the  agrarian  history 
of  Japan  never  reveals  to  us  its  existence  in 
any  period  of  the  national  history.  Japan 
began  its  career  as  a  free  nation  and  with  a 
free  yeomanry.  As  the  distinguished  Ger- 
man professor, Doctor  Wilhelm  Roscher,says: 
"With  the  rise  of  agriculture,  there  arose 
simultaneously  the  relations  of  home,  home- 
stead, and  fatherland."  So  this  blesssed  oc- 
cupation of  our  forefathers  gave  them  that 
home  and  country  loving  spirit,  which  is  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  yeo- 
manry of  the  present  day. 

The  separation  of  the  two  distinctive 
classes,  then,  under  the  feudal  regime  of  the 
twelfth  century,  involved  nothing  but  the 
division  of  labor  as  expounded  by  Adam 
Smith,  the  father  of  the  English  school  of 
political  economy.  Then  it  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  agricultural  class  to  provide  that  the 
earth  should  receive  the  seed  and  multiply 
its  fruit  ;  that  .the  increasing  population 
should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  while  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
military  class  to  care  for  civil  and  military 
affairs. 

In  those  days  rents  were  determined  by 
custom ;  competition  had  no  play.  The 
tenants  were  free  and  independent.  For 
this  and  other  reasons,  the  position  of  the 
landlords  in  Japan  was  quite  different  from 
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that  of  the  English  aristocracy  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  There  the  people 
now  complain  of  the  absorption  of  rents  by 
the  great  landlords.  So  has  arisen  recently 
that  wild  scheme  of  "the  nationalization  of 
land."  Sound  writers  like  Sir  James 
Caird  speak  mournfully  of  the  constant  de- 
crease of  small  holdings  and  the  constant 
increase  of  great  estates.  John  Stuart  Mill 
speaks  of  the  appropriation  by  the  state  of 
the  unearned  increment  of  the  soil — that  is, 
the  profit  of  the  landlords  resulting  not 
from  any  exertion  or  sacrifice  on  their  part, 
but  simply  from  mere  accidental  circum- 
stances or  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of 
land,  as  the  margin  of  cultivation  extends 
to  the  inferior  grade  of  the  soil,  with  in- 
crease of  population.  Again,  Professor 
Fawcett  speaks  of  free  trade  in  land,  which 
means  unrestricted  transfer  of  landed  prop- 
erty, as  the  remedy  for  the  existing  abuses 
in  the  land  laws  of  England.  No  scheme 
or  proposition  has  ever  thus  far  been  able 
to  solve  the  complicated  problem  of  the 
English  agrarian  administration,  which  is 
the  survival  of  the  worst  traits  of  the  Nor- 
man feudalism.  So  to-day  the  land  ques- 
tion is  playing  a  great  role  on  the  arena 
of  the  politics  of  Westminister.  Fortunate- 
ly for  Japan,  its  feudalism  has  left  no  such 
bad  results  as  in  England.  So  far  as  the 
land  tenure  is  concerned,  almost  every  trace 
of  feudalism  has  now  disappeared. 

It  was  an  historical  growth,  and  of  an 
indigenous  character,  receiving  no  foreign 
elements,  and  therefore  adapted  itself  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  The  regulation  of 
rents  by  custom  made  them  independent  of 
enhancement  in  the  value  of  the  landed 
property,  and  therefore  if  there  was  any 
"  unearned  increment"  it  went  to  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  and  not  to  the  landlords. 

The  rents  were  thus  properly  taxes — the 
contribution  of  the  farmers  to  the  state  for 
the  support  of  its  institutions  and  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  The  agri- 
cultural class  understood  it  in  this  light,  and 


cheerfully  paid  them  as  their  share  in  the 
public  burdens — corresponding  to  the  Ro- 
man tributum,  or  the  military  tax,  which 
was  the  essential  support  of  the  state. 

It  is,  then,  no  wonder  that  agriculture  has 
been  held  in  so  high  esteem  in  Japan.  It 
has  been  the  foundation  of  the  national 
wealth.  It  has  been  the  sinew  of  national 
strength.  It  has  been  also  the  center  of 
every  kind  of  industry.  Cato  the  Elder 
called  agriculture  "divine  vocation."  Our 
statesmen  regarded  it  with  no  less  venera- 
tion than  did  the  old  Roman.  Again,  as  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon  were  based 
upon  the  landed  property,  and  as  the  laws 
of  Licinius  and  the  Gracchi  were  passed  in 
the  interests  of  the  small  peasantry,  so 
every  wise  economic  law  of  Japan  turned 
upon  the  pivot  of  agrarian  interests.  The 
French  economists  and  statesmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  especially  Quesnay  and 
Turgot,  upheld  the  doctrine  that  agriculture 
is  the  only  source  of  wealth.  The  essence 
of  their  doctrine  was  always  that  of  our 
statesmen.  Thus  agriculture,  held  in  such 
high  esteem,  and  under  such  a  fostering 
care,  was  handed  down  to  us  from  time  im- 
memorial, until  the  feudal  system  was  abol- 
ished, only  fifteen  years  ago — in  1871. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  agrarian 
system  of  the  past.  Let  us  now  briefly  see 
what  kind  of  agriculture  Japan  has  at  pres- 
ent. One  word  suffices  to  define  Japanese 
agriculture.  It  is  this  :  The  agriculture  of 
Japan  is  an  intensive  farming  based  upon 
the  experiences  of  ages.  An  intensive 
farming  is  that  kind  in  which  a  farmer  cul- 
tivates a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  culti- 
vates it  thoroughly  and  up  to  the  fullest 
capacity  of  the  soil.  This  is  exactly  our 
method  of  farming.  Our  farmers  do  not 
spare  any  amount  of  labor  when  it  contrib- 
utes to  the  thoroughness  of  cultivation.  It 
is  very  true  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
which  the  land  is  subject  to  the  so-called 
"  law  of  diminishing  return."  That  is  to  say 
that   'the  land    produces,    up    to  a    certain 
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point,  at  an  increased  ratio  in  proportionate 
the  expenditure  of  labor  and  capital,  but  if 
we  pass  beyond  that  [joint,  the  production 
becomes  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of 
labor  and  capital  so  expended.  Our  land 
may  be  subject  to  this  economic  law  ;  yet  I 
often  wonder  what  inexhaustible  resources 
our  agricultural  land  has.  Just  think  :  for 
successive  generations,  and  with  no  rotation 
whatever,  the  same  piece  of  land  has  re- 
ceived the  same  kind  of  crop,  (that  is  rice,) 
but  I  never  heard  the  farmer  complain  of 
diminishing  return  or  of  an  exhaustion  of 
the  soil.  Every  piece  of  land  that  admits 
of  irrigation  is  converted  into  a  rice  field 
which  is  prepared  and  cultivated  as  a  gar- 
den is,  and  yields  an  abundant  return  year 
after  year.  Imagine  yourself  for  a  moment 
to  be  on  the  Rhine  in  Germany.  There  you 
will  see  on  both  banks  of  the  river  a  grand 
spectacle.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  the  ruins  of 
the  romantic  old  castles,  but  the  beautiful 
vineyards,  the  work  of  industrious  farmers. 
Our  golden  rice  field,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  is  not  surpassed  by  the  vineyards  of  the 
Rhine.  It  is  indeed  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  the  treasure  of  the  farmers. 

Now  it  may  be  asked,  to  what  is  due  this 
continuous  success  in  the  cultivation  of  rice 
in  Japan  ?  The  whole  secret  is,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  night  soil,  as  well  as  the  thorough- 
ness of  cultivation.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  economy  of  this-  valuable  manure,  our 
agricultural  land  would  have  become,  cen- 
turies ago,  as  barren  as  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara.  Perhaps  our  civilization  fell  short 
of  that  in  which  the  denizens  of  the  sea  are 
fed  and  fatted  with  this  material,  but  it  was 
a  blessed  thing  for  Japan  that  the  exactions 
of  our  civilization  did  not  coincide  in  this 
respect  with  some  others,  else  our  people 
would  have  starved.  In  every  way,  indeed, 
our  farmers  are  very  particular  not  to  waste 
things  that  contain  the  elements  of  fertility. 
They  know  that  they  must  return  to  the 
soil  what  they  take  from  it.  They  know 
that    they    cannot    rely  upon  the  power  of 


nature  alone,  so  they  mean  to  be  nature's 
co-workers.  Fish  guano,  seaweeds,  lime, 
wood  ashes,  green  crops,  and  barnyard 
manure,  are  other  fertilizers  used  in  Japan. 
Commercial  fertilizers  are  yet  scarcely 
known  to  the  farmers. 

But  the  great  drawback  to  the  Japanese 
farming  is  the  lack  of  improved  machines 
and  implements.  They  do  not  have  any- 
thing that  can  properly  be  called  machines 
at  all.  They  still  use  simple,  primitive 
tools.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  ma- 
chines of  modern  invention,  such  as  reapers, 
sulky  plows,  reaping  machines,  threshers, 
and  other  labor-saving  machines  have  been 
introduced,  and  now  most  of  them  can  be 
made  in  Japan.  But  the  great  machines 
are  almost  useless  in  Japan  in  most  cases. 
We  have  an  old  saying,  "  A  butcher's  knife 
is  not  needed  in  killing  a  chicken  ;"  so  it  is 
with  agricultural  machines.  Those  which 
are  useful  in  large  Western  ranches  cannot 
be  used  in  Japan  on  our  little  farms  of  a 
few  acres'  size.  Farming  needs  judgment 
as  much  as  anything  else.  Circum- 
stances greatly  modify  its  system.  What  is 
best  in  one  country  might  be  worst  in  an- 
other; therein  comes  the  necessity  of  prac- 
tical experience.  Cato  was  once  asked, 
what  he  would  consider  the  most  profitable 
farming  in  Italy.  He  answered  "The  best 
grazing." 

"  What  next  ?  "  was  asked  again. 

"  The  good  grazing,"  he  answered. 

"What  next?" 

"  The  bad  grazing." 

"  What  still  next?" 

"The  raising  of  grains,"  answered  the 
old  Roman. 

But  in  Japan  the  case  would  have  been 
exactly  the  reverse,  because  the  people  use 
very  little  animal  food.  Again,  the  cli- 
matic influences  as  well  as  the  condition  of 
the  market  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Adam  Smith  was  right  in  saying  that 
"After  what  are  called  the  fine  arts  and 
the  liberal  professions,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
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trade  which  requires  so  great  a  variety  of 
knowledge  and  experience,"  as  farming. 
It  would  be  a  folly  for  us  to  imitate  the  ex- 
tensive mode  of  Western  farming.  Perhaps 
we  are  in  the  two  extremes — your  Western 
farming  is  the  most  extensive  farming  there 
is,  and  ours  the  most  intensive.  Some 
ninety  years  ago,  George  Washington  was 
already  cognizant  of  the  extensive  farming 
of  this  country.  He  wrote  to  an  English 
country  gentleman  in  this  wise:  "  Instead 
of  improving  a  little  ground  well,  we  at- 
tempt too  much  and  do  it  ill;  a  half,  a 
third,  or  even  a  fourth,  of  what  we  mangle, 
well  wrought  and  properly  dressed  would 
produce  more  than  the  whole  under  our 
system  of  management."  But  on  the  con- 
trary, ours  is  too  intensive.  The  average 
size  of  our  farms  is  only  four  acres,  while 
that  of  yours,  according  to  General  Walker, 
is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

If  our  farmers  can  find  a  system  that  will 
be  a  "  golden  mean  "  in  this  respect,  it  will 
be  a  great  benefit  to  our  country  ;  for  the 
present  system,  while  it  secures  the  greatest 
possible  return,  does  so  at  the  cost  of  the 
greatest  possible  exertion. 

Certainly  there  are  some  ways  through 
which  agrarian  reforms  might  be  made  in 
Japan.  The  introduction  of  live  stock  and 
the  increased  cultivation  of  other  grains  be- 
sides rice,  should  be  the  two  things  to  be 
aimed  at.  The  absence  of  live  stock  as  a 
part  of  general  farming  is  a  marked  feature 
in  Japan.  But  the  use  of  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  as  well  as  that  of  the  dairy  products,  is 
fast  extending,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  till  stock  raising  will  become  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  farming  in  Japan.  The  Ayr- 
shires,  Jerseys,  Devons,  and  Shorthorns  have 
been  tried  with  success.  The  Merinos, 
Lincolns,  and  Southdowns  thrive  well 
in  Japan.  The  Chesters  and  Berkshires  do 
well  also.  The  cross  of  the  English  thor- 
oughbred with  native  horses  makes  an  ex- 
cellent animal. 

Perhaps    it    may    be    thought    that    we 


have  no  room  for  stock  farming.  Yet  we 
have  still  a  plenty  of  land.  The  ratio  of 
the  cultivated  to  the  uncultivated  land  is 
still  comparatively  very  small.  Ricardo,  an 
English  economist,  thinks  that  the  most 
fertile  alluvial  soil  was  first  taken  up  for 
cultivation,  while  Carey  and  Bastiat  think 
that  the  light,  sandy  soil  was  the  first  one 
that  received  the  plough  share.  Both  are 
wrong  so  far  as  our  islands  are  concerned. 
In  Japan,  no  matter  whether  alluvial, 
sandy,  or  loamy,  the  land  that  was 
easily  irrigated  first  came  under  cultivation, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
this  day  a  considerable  area  of  non-irrigable 
land  still  remaining  uncultivated,  which  can 
be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  stock  farm- 
ing as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  grains. 

Again,  Japan  is  not  so  densely  settled  as 
some  of  you  may  perhaps  think.  I  have 
known  some  persons  who  had  the  idea  that 
we  are  packed  in  Japan  like  the  sardines  in 
a  can.  It  is  only  in  the  south  and  the  mid- 
dle of  Japan  that  the  country  is  well  settled  ; 
in  the  north  and  especially  in  the  island  of 
Hikkaido,  we  have  yet  vast  fertile  valleys  that 
never  received  a  single  seed  from  the 
farmer's  hand,  as  well  as  the  primeval  for- 
ests with  timbers  of  a  thick  growth,  which 
never  heard  the  sound  of  a  woodman's  ax. 
This  island  has  the  area  of  37,000  square 
miles,  while  it  has  the  population  of  200,000 
— the  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  We  have  had  a  Colonial 
Department  until  a  few  years  ago,  and  en- 
couraged settlement  in  that  island. 

From  such  a  fact  you  may  readily  see  that 
we  are  able 'to  carry  on  much  more  exten- 
sive farming  than  at  present.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  one  day  the  whistle  of  a  steam 
plough  will  be  heard  in  Japan  as  in  England, 
or  out  in  the  West.  Besides,  if  the  system  of 
rice  cultivation  be  so  improved  that  some 
labor-saving  machine  could  be  used,  this 
will  really  make  a  new  departure  in  Jap- 
anese agriculture.  We  raise  almost  every 
kind  of  grain — wheat,    barley,    rye,    oats, 
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corn — but  the  rice  is  the  chief  grain,  though 
mostly  consumed  at  home.  For  foreign  ex- 
ports, we  have  the  two  important  articles, 
raw  silk  and  tea.  We  raise  also  cotton  and 
sugar.  But  foreign  competition,  especially  • 
the  competition  from  the  British  colonial 
possessions,  reduced  this  industry  of  ours 
to  a  low  scale.  But  our  agriculture  is  as 
varied  as  that  of  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  the  produce  from  the  soil  is  concerned. 

Our  coast  line  extends  from  the  north  to 
the  south  almost  as  long  as  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  In  the  south,  the  climate  is  al- 
most tropical,  while  up  in  the  north  it  some- 
times reaches  almost  the  cold  of  New  Eng- 
land. But  in  general  our  climate  is  very 
regular  and  subject  to  no  sudden  changes. 
So  the  country  is  admirably  suited  to  agri- 
culture. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  present 
government  to  encourage  agriculture  in 
every  possible  way.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  is  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  government.  Agricul- 
tural colleges  have  been  established.      Agri- 


cultural fairs  are  now  held  regularly  under 
the  auspices  of  the  government.  Agricul- 
tural and  forestry  associations  have  been 
organized  ;  and  our  farmers  are  now  wide 
awake  to  improve  their  conditions.  The 
farmers  are  in  fact  the  class  most  benefited 
by  the  revolution  of  1868.  They  are  no 
more  only  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The 
confiscation  of  the  feudal  lands  made  them 
the  sole  owners  in  place  of  the  feudal  land- 
lords. Consequently  they  now  hold  their 
lands  in  fee  simple — the  highest  title  that 
can  be  granted  in  any  land.  In  a  few  years 
when  our  parliament  assembles  under  a 
forthcoming  constitution,  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  representatives  from  the  genuine 
yeomanry  class.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  and 
expectation  that  such  men  will  bear  in 
mind  the  wise  saying  of  the  great  American 
statesman,  Daniel  Webster  :  "Whatever 
else  may  tend  to  enrich  and  beautify  so- 
ciety, that  which  feeds  and  clothes  comfor- 
tably the  great  mass  of  mankind,  should 
always  be  regarded  as  the  great  foundation 
of  national  prosperity." 

Shosuki  Sato. 


WAS  IT  TRUE? 


In  the  year  '68  I  was  one  of  a  surveying 
party  sent  out  by  the  Government  to  the 
wilds  of  Arizona;  and  during  a  season  of 
drought  and  intense  heat,  of  forced  marches 
and  scanty  supplies,  and  repeated  alarms 
from  hostile  Indians,  I  became  acquainted 
with  something  like  hardship  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  It  was  what  I  needed  to 
change  me  from  an  effeminate  dandy  into  a 
courageous  man,  and  I  had  too  much  sense 
to  complain;  but  I  don't  think  I  ever  felt 
more  thankful  in  my  life  than  I  did  when 
we  turned  our  faces  once  more  towards  civ- 
ilization, and  I  knew  that  our  ordeal  was 
ended. 


My  friend,  Roscoe,  and  I  journeyed  to- 
gether; and  finding  ourselves  late  one  after- 
noon on  the  outskirts  of  a  deserted  mining 
camp,  we  decided,  being  at  some  distance 
from  any  settlement,  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
pushing  on  farther,  and  establish  ourselves 
there  for  the  night.  We  accordingly  dis- 
mounted, picketed  our  horses,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  brief  tour  of  inspection 
around  the  neighborhood. 

Skirting  a  little  eminence  that  formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  camp,  we  came  to 
a  thicket  of  scrubby  trees  and  perceived  in 
its  midst  what  had  once  been  a  neat,  well- 
built    cottage,   now  much  dilapidated,  but 
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evidently  occupied;  for  a  pail  filled  with 
water  stood  on  a  bench  near  the  door  and  a 
large  dog  basked  on  the  steps,  in  the  rays  of 
the  declining  sun. 

"A  curious  spot  this  to  select  as  a 
dwelling-place,"  said  I.  "A  less  tempting 
site  it  would  be  hard  to  find." 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Roscoe,  "we  might 
obtain  shelter  there  for  the  night.  Suppose 
we  call  on  the  inhabitants,  and  make 
inquiry." 

"All  right;  but  how  about  the  dog?"  was 
my  rejoinder,  for  I  must  own  to  having  an 
antipathy  to  strange  canines. 

"He  looks  about  a  hundred  years  old," 
said  Roscoe;  and  indeed  as  the  beast  rose, 
stretched  himself  lazily,  and  stood  regarding 
us  with  an  air  of  mild  interrogation,  there 
was  so  little  in  his  aspect  to  encourage 
timidity  that  I  readily  discarded  that  un- 
worthy weakness,  and  declared  my  willing- 
ness to  proceed. 

Before  we  reached  the  door  a  man  came 
out  on  the  veranda,  and  greeted  us  with  a 
courteous  motion  of  the  hand  as  we  ap- 
proached. We  briefly  explained  our  posi- 
tion; while  he  listened  he  regarded  us 
attentively,  and  the  scrutiny  apparantly 
satisfied  him,  for  he  immediately  invited  us 
to  enter  and  partake  of  such  hospitality  as 
it  was  in  his  power  to  offer. 

After  a  supper  of  bacon  and  hard  biscuit, 
washed  down  with  excellent  black  coffee, 
we  assembled  in  the  veranda,  now  flooded 
with  moonlight,  for  a  friendly  chat.  We 
recounted,  in  part,  our  recent  experiences, 
and  received  from  our  host,  in  return,  a 
sketch  of  himself  and  his  mode  of  life. 

His  name  was  John  Manning;  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  world,  and  passed  his  time 
altogether  in  this  secluded  spot,  preferring 
solitude  to  society  of  any  sort  or  descrip- 
tion; once  a  week  he  went  to  the  nearest 
town,  bought  supplies  and  learned  the  news, 
and  returned  home  more  than  ever  con- 
tented with  the  sort  of  existence  he  had 
chosen.     He  showed  us  a  neat  little  book- 


case of  his  own  manufacture,  filled  with 
good  reading  matter;  his  books  and  the 
company  of  his  dog  were  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent him  from  feeing  lonely. 

"But,"  said  Roscoe,  "why  did  you 
choose  such  a  barren,  uninviting  retreat? 
Couldn't  you  find  a  more  picturesque  local- 
ity for  a  hermitage  ?  " 

"Do  you  ask  me  why?"  rejoined  our 
host  in  a  deep,  melancholy  tone,  that  re- 
minded me  of  Lester  Wallack  in  Hamlet. 
He  folded  his  arms,  and  remained  for  one 
or  two  moments  apparently  absorbed  in 
thought;  then  fixing  his  eyes  on  Roscoe's 
face  he  continued  mournfully,  "My  motive 
is  one  that  you  little  dream  of.  This  is  a 
subject  which  I  hold  too  sacred  to  be  com- 
monly touched  upon;  but  as  I  judge  you, 
young  men,  to  be  of  a  kindly  nature,  I  do 
not  object  to  confiding  to  you  the  reasons 
which  have  actuated  me  in  my  choice. 
Come  with  me  and  let  me  show  you  the 
strong  link  that  binds  me  to  my  home." 

He  rose  and  led  the  way  by  a  little  path 
that  wound  among  the  trees  to  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  yards.  Here  was  a  space 
neatly  cleared  of  bushes  and  weeds;  in  the 
centre  of  this  clearing  was  an  oblong  mound, 
covered  with  creeping  vines,  with  a  wooden 
cross  at  the  head.      It  was,  in  fact,  a  grave. 

Roscoe  and  I,  by  a  simultaneous  impulse, 
uncovered  our  heads.  That  of  our  com- 
panion was  already  bare;  and  as  he  stooped 
to  remove  some  dry  leaves  and  twigs  which 
had  fallen  upon  the  mound,  the  moonlight, 
shining  brokenly  through  the  foliage  above 
us,  touched  with  tremulous  pathos  his 
bent  figure  and  grizzled  hair. 

"  This,  gentlemen,"  he  said  softly,  look- 
ing up  at  us  as  his  hand  rested  tenderly  on 
the  sod,  "  is  the  burial  place  of  my  heart; 
for  where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  the 
heart  be  also." 

We  felt  too  much  impressed  to  reply.  As 
we  walked  back  towards  the  house,  Roscoe 
murmured  an  apology  for  having,  unwittingly 
blundered  upon  a  painful  theme. 
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"  Not  painful — not  painful  to  me  now, 
sir,"  was  the  reply.  "Time  softens  grief 
and  heals  wounds,  and  I  can  now  recall 
without  bitterness  the  epoch  which  this 
lonely  grave  commemorates.  I  can  sit  and 
muse  peacefully,  as  I  smoke  my  pipe,  on 
the  days  when  love  and  hope  beat  high  in 
my  breast,  and  I  looked  forward  to  the  life- 
long companionship  of  a  being  too  pure  for 
earth — too  pure  for  any  society  but  that  of 
the  angels.  I  bow  to  Heaven's  decree  and 
am  resigned. — Would  it  interest  you  to  lis- 
ten to  a  brief  outline  of  her  story — hers  and 
mine  ?  " 

Of  course  we  assented,  and  he  continued: 

"  When  I  first  came  here,  years  ago,  the 
camp  over  yonder  was  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition; rich  deposits  of  ore  had  been  found 
in  the  vicinity,  and  active  work  was  in 
progress.  Among  the  miners  was  one  Hart, 
a  clever,  reckless,  dissipated  fellow;  the 
father  of  her — my  sweet  girl  Lois. 

"Of  course  she  had  admirers  in  plenty  ; 
what  fresh,  winsome  lass  of  eighteen  has  not  ? 
But  they  were  not  of  a  sort  to  please  her  ; " 
they  were  rough  men,  mostly,  and  she  was 
far  above  the  common  level.  But  I  found 
before  very  long  that  she  had  a  sweeheart 
outside  of  the  camp  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  set 
eyes  on  him  I  knew  that  I  had  a  powerful 
rival — for  I  confess  to  you,  gentlemen,  /  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  from  the  first  moment 
of  our  acquaintance. 

"  Hart  drank  like  a  fish,  and  here  was  her 
great  trouble.  She  was  devotedly  fond  of 
him,  and  he  was  always  kind  to  her  ;  who 
could  be  otherwise  ?  He  was  not  a  bad  fel- 
low at  heart,  and  I  think  had  once  been  a 
gentleman,  but  drink  had  brought  him  down 
terribly  low.  There  were  times  when  he 
would  pull  himself  up  and  keep  straight  for 
a  few  days  ;  and  at  such  times  Lois  would 
go  about  with  such  a  happy  face  !  She  sang 
like  a  bird,  and  the  refrain  of  one  of  her 
pretty  little  songs  haunts  me  to  this  hour — I 
can  recall  the  very  tones  of  her  voice.  Then 
again  when  his  drinking  fit  came  upon  him, 


and  he  would  lie  around  in  a  stupor,  or  rave 
and  swear  like  a  madman,  how  faithfully  she 
would  watch  him,  and  wait  on  him,  and 
soothe  him — a  ministering  angel  trying  to 
lead  him  from  darkness  into  light. 

"  And  it  was  this  filial  devotion  that  stood 
as  a  barrier  between  her  and  young  Edward 
Lee.  He  wanted  her  to  marry  him  at  once, 
and  she  wouldn't  consent  to  leave  her  father, 
no,  not  for  twenty  lovers.  He  argued  and 
pleaded  with  her,  visiting  her  constantly 
when  he  knew  Hart  was  out  of  the  way — for 
those  two  hated  one  another,  I  assure  you — 
but  all  his  arguments  were  of  no  avail. 
Nothing  on  earth,  she  said,  should  part  her 
from  her  father  ;  while  he  lived  she  should 
never  forsake  her  charge. 

' '  It  was  during  a  rather  prolonged  •  ab- 
sence of  Lee's  that  I,  suspecting  how  mat- 
ters stood,  but  being  ready  to  devote  my  life 
to  her,  and  help  her  in  her  duty  rather  than 
turn  her  from  it,  ventured  to  tell  her  of  my 
own  feelings,  and  asked  her  to  give  me  the 
right  to  protect  her.  But  she  told  me  that 
her  heart  was  given  away,  and  could  never 
be  mine.  She  seemed  so  sorry  to  cause  me 
pain  that  I  tried  to  forget  my  bitter  disap- 
pointment in  order  to  comfort  her.  '  My 
child,'  I  said,  holding  her  little  hands  in 
mine,  as  we  stood  together  in  the  homely 
room  made  beautiful  by  her  taste  and  care, 
'  your  lightest  wish  is  sacred  to  me  ;  how 
much  more  this  pure  and  hallowed  senti- 
ment, which  I  shall  not  seek  with  irreverent 
hand  to  disturb.  Let  me,  since  I  can  be 
nothing  else,  be  at  least  your  friend  and 
guide  ;  promise  to  confide  in  me,  to  come 
to  me  whenever  you  need  my  aid.  Grant 
this  favor  to  me,  and  I  shall  ask  for  nothing 
more.' 

"  Well  sirs,  my  Lois  was  deeply  moved  ; 
she  kissed  my  hand  and  wet  it  with  tears  ; 
she  betrayed  that  she  was  unhappy;  she  con- 
fessed to  me  her  innocent  hopes  and  fears, 
as  she  might  have  confessed  them  to  her 
father,  had  he  been  worthy  to  listen.  But 
I'll  tell  you  one  fact  that  stood  out  clearly 
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from  all  the  rest,  though  she  was  ignorant  of 
it  herself — and  that  was  the  fact  that  Ed- 
ward Lee  was  a  villain.  Yes,  sirs,  he  was  a 
villain  not  worthy  of  her  pure  affection  ;  a 
selfish,  scheming,  unprincipled  fellow,  with- 
out one  ennobling  sentiment  in  his  breast. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  no  worse  fate  could 
befall  her  than  to  become  his  wife. 

"  After  some  time  he  came  back  and  had 
an  interview  with  Lois.  He  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  her  ;  reproached  her  with  cold- 
ness and  indifference,  since  she  allowed  such 
an  obstacle  as  a  drunken  father  to  stand  be- 
tween him  and  her  ;  offered  her  wealth,  lux- 
ury, position,  if  she  would  give  up  her  forced 
ideas  of  duty  and  marry  him  without  farther 
delay.  Of  course  she  was  much  distressed, 
but  she  stood  firm.  He  told  her  finally  that 
this  was  his  last  appeal  ;  he  could  not  longer 
waste  his  life  in  a  vain  pursuit,  and  if  she 
still  refused  to  grant  his  wish  he  must  now 
bid  her  good-bye  forever.  She  refused,  with 
a  breaking  heart — and  they  parted. 

"After  that  she  was  a  changed  being. 
Gentle,  loving,  dutiful  still;  more  tender 
than  ever  to  her  father;  never  neglecting 
any  household  care;  never  making  any  com- 
plaint— but  never  smiling  or  singing  any 
more.  She  grew  pale,  with  a  wan,  weary 
look  upon  her  face;  and  there  was  a  listless 
languor  in  her  movements  that  showed  she 
had  lost  her  interest  in  life.  It  cut  me  to 
the  quick  to  see  her,  so  patient,  so  mild,  so 
sorrowful,  trying  to  bear  the  great  burden 
that  had  fallen  upon  her  without  making 
any  sign.  How  I  longed  to  comfort  her! 
how  impossible  it  seemed! 

"But  at  last, light  began  to  dawn  upon  me. 
It  was  long  before  I  dared  even  to  hint  again 
at  my  secret  hopes — hopes  which,  in  spite  of 
my  own  convictions,  I  had  never  wholly  re- 
nounced. When  I  did  so,  moved  to  the 
venture  by  some  slight,  sweet  evidence  of 
her  faith  in  me,  her  reliance  upon  my  af- 
fection, I  was  thrilled  to  find  that  she  re- 
ceived the  hint  more  favorably  than  I  had 
expected.      I  was   of  a  buoyant,   sanguine 


nature;  it  was  wonderful  how  I  clung  to 
that  little  straw.  A  dazzling  possibility 
opened  upon  my  vision;  I  felt  that  no  effort 
would  be  too  mighty,  no  sacrifice  too  great, 
for  the  attainment  of  my  cherished  wish. 
"  A  crisis  was  at  hand.  One  day  Hart 
got  into  a  drunken  brawl  at  the  saloon,  and 
came  home  with  a  pistol-ball  in  his  lungs, 
having  been  wounded,  during  a  struggle 
with  his  adversaries,  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  his  own  weapon.  He  died  after 
a  week  of  intense  suffering,  his  child  nurs- 
ing him  through  his  illness  night  and  day, 
allowing  herself  no  rest.  When  all  was 
over,  her  strained  nerves  gave  way,  and  she 
too  was  prostrated  by  a  fever  which  brought 
her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

"Now,  indeed,  I  trembled!  In  heart- 
sick suspense  I  watched  the  progress 
of  the  disease;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  only  treasure  which  the  world  held 
for  me  was  slipping  away  from  my  grasp. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  so — yet.  Lois  re- 
covered— recovered  to  give  herself  to  me; 
yes,  the  precious  reward  was  at  last  mine! 
' '  And  now  I  began  in  eager  joy  to  make 
preparations  for  our  wedding.  I  had  built 
myself  a  shanty  among  these  trees;  this  I 
considered  no  fit  dwelling  for  my  bride,  and 
I  pulled  it  down  and  immediately  built 
again.  My  house  when  finished  was  a 
model  of  neatness  and  convenience,  al- 
though you  would  scarcely  judge  so  from  its 
present  state.  The  last  touch  had  been 
given  to  it;  I  had  laid  out  a  little  garden 
where  my  Lois  was  to  cultivate  flowers;  our 
home  was  ready, our  wedding  day  was  fixed. 
"  Before  I  pass  on  to  the  end,  let  me  say 
right  here  that  I  think  in  one  respect,  I 
was  mistaken — deceived.  I  mean,  it  was 
my  own  heart  that  deceived  me;  in  hers 
was  only  purity  and  faith,  a  simple  and 
childlike  desire  to  do  right  and  make  me 
happy.  She  clung  to  me  as  her  truest 
friend;  she  was  grateful  for  what  she  con- 
sidered my  kindness  to  her — kindness,  truly! 
— and  thought  it  her  duty  to  make  me  the 
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only  return  in  her  power.  In  a  word,  it 
was  her  conscience  rather  than  her  heart 
which  prompted  her  to  give  herself  to  me. 
But  I  was  dull  and  blind;  I  did  not  realize 
anything  of  this;  If  I  had,  would  it  have 
made  any  difference  ?  Not  in  my  love  for 
her,  certainly;  nor  would  she  have  wished, 
I  think,  to  break  her  compact;  but  it  would 
have  dashed  the  sweetness  of  my  cup.  I 
am  glad,  very  glad,  the  knowledge  did  not 
come  to  me  then. 

"She  was  living  still  in  her  father's  cot- 
tage, where  an  elderly  widow  woman,  who 
had  nursed  her  through  the  fever,  took  care 
of  things  and  worked  for  her.  She  was  not 
yet  strong,  and  I  noticed  occasionly  in  her 
eyes  an  expression  that  disturbed  me  a  little 
— I  can  only  describe  it  by  saying  that  it 
was  a  look  that  seemed  to  be  reaching  after 
something  out  of  sight.  But  I  attributed 
this  to  some  lingering  effect  of  her  sickness, 
and  generally  banished  my  uncomfortable 
feelings  as  quickly  as  they  came,  for  I  was 
not  prone  to  encourage  gloomy  thoughts; 
and  I  assured  myself  that  when  once  I 
should  have  her  in  my  care,  all  would  be  well. 

"  It  was  the  eve  of  our  wedding  day. 
I  had  busied  myself  since  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, adding  to  the  arrangement  of  my  house 
sundry  little  surprises  to  make  a  pleasanter 
welcome  for  its  mistress.  It  grew  late;  I 
locked  my  door,  and  went  out  to  visit  Lois 
for  the  last  time. 

"It  was  a  summer  night;  the  moon,  as 
now,  was  nearly  at  its  full,  and  bathed 
everything  in  its  serene  light.  As  I  drew 
near  the  cottage  I  could  see,  through  one 
of  the  open  windows,  two  figures — one  was 
that  of  Lois;  but  whose  was  the  other? 
surely  not  that  of  her  female  companion. 
Then  I  heard  a  voice — the  voice  of  Edward 
Lee!  I  stopped — I  turned  cold — my  heart 
beat  almost  to  suffocation,  then  seemed  to 
stand  still. 

"Words,  uttered  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  fell 
upon  my  ears;  he  was  pleading  wildly — he 


knelt  at  her  feet.  '  Save  me,  save  me,  Lois!' 
I  heard  him  cry.  'Save  me  for  the  sake  of 
the  love  you  bore  me  once!  They  are  near 
at  hand — they  will  murder  me — tear  me 
limb  from  limb!  You  dont  bear  malice 
against  me  now — you'll  forgive  me  and  save 
me — hide  me  somewhere,  anywhere,  until 
they  are  off  my  track  !' 

"While  he  prayed  thus  in  abject  terror, 
she  stood  as  if  transfixed,  not  seeming  to 
understand  the  drift  of  his  words.  I  sud- 
denly broke  the  spell  that  bound  me;  I 
sprang  forward  to  interfere,  to  shield  my 
darling — when  as  suddenly  at  the  opposite 
window  appeared  the  dark  form  of  a  man 
with  a  leveled  rifle,  showing  plain  and 
clear  against  the  glistening  white  background 
of  sand  and  sky.  There  was  a  flash  and  a 
report.  The  vigilantes  had  not  pursued 
their  victim  in  vain — the  hand  of  vengeance 
had  done  its  work!     But " 

The  narrator  paused;  a  strong  tremor 
shook  his  frame;  his  face  dropped  upon  his 
hands,  and  a  long,  shuddering  sigh  escaped 
him.  We  dared  not  speak,  but  waited, 
breathlessly,  to  hear  the  rest.  At  length 
he  slowly  raised  his  head;  his  features  were 
stern  and  set,  and  his  next  words  came  low 
and  brokenly  from  his  pallid  lips: 

"Gentlemen,  there  were  two  victims. 
My  Lois  must  have  seen  in  that  brief  mo- 
ment the  danger  that  threatened  Lee; 
quicker  almost  than  thought  she  must  have 
flung  herself  between  him  and  his  destroyer 
— and  the  bullet  that  slew  him  passed 
first  through  her  innocent  heart." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"  And  now,"  said  John  Manning,  rising 
from  his  chair,  "you  know  the  reason  why 
I  cling  to  this  spot  when  all  others  have  de- 
serted it.  What  remains  of  her  is  here; 
where  that  is  must  always  be  my  home." 

The  next  day  we  rode  forward,  and  found 
ourselves  at  nightfall  beneath    a    hospitable 

roof  in  S ,  which  had  sheltered  us    on 

our  journey  out. 
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"  Well,"  said  our  entertainer,  as  we  men- 
tioned the  route  we  had  taken,  "  so  you 
passed  the  old  Coyote  camp;  I  recollect  it 
when  it  was  a  thriving  place;  By  the  way, 
did  you  see  a  curiosity  who  dwells  there- 
abouts— John  Manning  by  name  ?" 

"  Indeed  we  did,"  said  I;  and  Roscoe, 
who  was  of  a  poetical  turn,  and  had  em- 
ployed himself  during  our  day's  ride  in  turn- 
ing John  Manning's  story  into  verse,  added 
that  the  poor  fellow  had  showed  us  his 
murdered  sweetheart's  grave. 

"  Of  couse  he  did,"  rejoined  our  host 
with  a  laugh.  I  wonder,  anyhow,  what  is 
in  that  grave — so-called.  Nobody  has  ever 
yet  found  out." 

"Why,"  said  I,  "  Lois  Hart's  body  is  in 
it,  of  course." 

"  My  dear  friend,  did  you  really  credit 
that  rigmarole  he  told  you  ?  It  was  a  fab- 
rication from  beginning  to  end.     There  was 


no  Lois  Hart,  that  anybody  knows  of;  no 
Edward  Lee,  no  vigilantes,  in  the  whole 
business.  John  Manning  is  a  harmless  luna- 
tic, or  rather  a  monomaniac;  he  himself  be- 
lieves all  that  he  related  to  you,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  the  creation  of  a  disordered 
brain.  However,  you  are  not  the  first 
whom  he  has  imposed  upon,  and  no  won- 
der, for  his  earnestness  can  scarcely  fail  to 
convince  those  who  don't  know  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  " 

"And  that  vine-covered  grave  among  the 
trees,  with  the  moonlight  shining  on  it  and 
the  wind  sighing  a  requiem  over  it — do  you 
mean  that'  it  is  a  hollow  mockery,  an  un- 
meaning symbol  of  something  that  never 
existed  ?" 

"  Exactly  so.   But  you  look  incredulous." 

"  I  am,"  said  I. 

And  so  I  was;  and  so  I  have  continued 
to  this  day. 

F.  M.  P.  Deas. 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 

It  is  forty  years  since  Florence  Night- 
ingale raised  the  then  servile  and  little- 
understood  calling  of  the  nurse  into  a 
science,  and  made  of  it  a  profession  which 
in  its  nobleness  and  usefulness  is  scarcely 
second  to  that  of  medicine.  The  contin- 
ually widening  circle  marking  the  results  of 
the  impulse  that  she  gave  to  skilled  nursing, 
has  reached  farther  than  she  herself  prob- 
ably ever  anticipated,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  her  influence  will  end. 

The  yet  novel  system  of  trained  nurses 
is  now  firmly  established  in  most  countries 
of  Europe,  and  is  slowly  though  surely 
gaining  its  place  in  America.  Here  in  San 
Francisco  is  what  is  hoped  will  prove  the 
beginning  of  such  a  system  on  this  coast. 

About  five  years  ago  several  active  and 
efficient  women  of  this  city,  having  made 
themselves   acquainted    with    the    training 


NURSES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

school  as  it  existed  in  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  cities,  instituted  a  small  training 
department  in  connection  with  the  Women's 
and  Children's  Hospital,  situated  on  Thir- 
teenth Street. 

The  school  is  modeled  after  that  of  the 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  to  which  it 
corresponds  very  closely  in  its  regulations. 
The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  lectures  given  by  the  physician  in  charge, 
together  with  constant  practice  in  the  wards 
or  in  private  families.  During  the  first 
year  this  practice  is  entirely  in  the  wards  of 
the  hospital,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
attending  physicians.  The  practical  dem- 
onstrations given  at  the  bedside  of  patients 
are  an  important  element  in  the  training  of 
the  nurse.  Text-books  on  the  subject  of 
nursing  are  used  by  the  pupils  to  supple- 
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merit  the  lectures.  Examinations  are  held 
at  stated  intervals,  relating  chiefly  to  matters 
of  practice.  During  the  second  year  of  the 
course  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  practice  in 
private  families  on  application  being  made 
for  their  services  by  physicians  or  patients. 
It  is  upon  the  means  thus  obtained  that  the 
little  school  depends  for  its  chief  support. 

During  the  entire  course  the  nurse  is  al- 
lowed ten  dollars  per  month.  This  how- 
ever is  not  considered  as  compensation  for 
her  work  in  the  hospital,  as  her  instruction 
is  supposed  to  be  a  full  equivalent  for  her  ser- 
vices. It  is  given  to  defray  personal  ex- 
penses, and  thus  enable  girls  who  have  no 
means  of  support  except  their  own  exertions 
to  receive  the  training  requisite  for  becom- 
ing nurses. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  training 
school  must  be  single  women  or  widows  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty- 
one,  of  sound  physical  health  and  good  moral 
character.  A  common  school  education  is 
also  required.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
every  applicant  possessed  of  these  formal 
qualifications  that  is  received.  The  direc- 
tors have  from  the  first  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  small  number  of  refined,  intel- 
ligent pupils,  who  have  the  peculiar  qualities 
necessary  to  success  in  the  profession,  and 
a  sense  of  its  high  responsibilities,  are  more 
desirable  than  a  larger  number  of  girls 
who  have  little  innate  refinement,  and  whose 
views  of  their  profession  are  bounded  by 
the  salary  it  brings. 

It  has  not  been  so  long  since  this  profes- 
sion, requiring  as  it  does  a  peculiarly  sym- 
pathetic and  refined  nature,  was  wholly  rel- 
egated to  the  sisterhood  typified  by  Sairy 
Gamp.  Those  were  brave  women  who,  un- 
der Miss  Nightingale's  leadership,  dared  to 
enter  a  calling  so  deeply  degraded  through 
its  followers,  in  order  to  lift  it  to  the  plane 
its  nature  deserves. 

There  is  still  a  lingering  opinion  among 
some  of  the  upper  classes,  as  well  as  with 
those  of  the  Sairy  Gamp  type,  that  any  one 


is  capable  of  becoming  a  nurse.  Many  of 
the  latter  class  "  pick  up  "  nursing,  and  be- 
come what  in  the  medical  profession  are 
known  as  quacks.  Others,  thinking  of  the 
support  insured  at  the  training  school,  and 
of  the  prestige  a  diploma  will  give  them, 
apply  for  admission.  Such  are  either  re- 
fused at  first,  or  dismissed  after  a  short 
trial  has  shown  their  incapacity.  In  every 
case  the  first  month  after  entrance  is  re- 
garded as  a  probationary  term,  in  which  to 
test  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  applicant  is  either 
formally  admitted,  or  turned  away  as  unfit 
for  the  profession,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  directors.  But  the  right  is  re- 
served to  terminate,  at  any  stage  of  the 
course,  the  connection  of  any  pupil  with 
the  school,  for  incompetency,  lack  of  inter- 
est, or  other  cause  deemed  sufficient. 

During  the  five  years'  existence  of  the 
training  department,  seventy  persons  have 
applied  for  admission,  thirty  of  whom  have 
been  registered  pupils.  Of  these  eleven 
have  graduated  and  nine  are  still  in  the 
school. 

Instead  of  these  small  numbers  being  de- 
rogatory to  the  training  school  as  might  at 
first  sight  appear,  they  are  quite  the  reverse, 
and  show  the  high  standard  that  the  school 
demands.  Many  of  those  who  apply  for  ad- 
mission are  turned  away  because  of  the  lim- 
ited accommodations,  nine  being  the  great- 
est number  that  can  be  provided  for.  Many 
others  lack  either  the  physical  health  or 
other  qualifications  requisite  for  admission. 
And  of  those  who  enter  many  soon  prove 
themselves  deficient  in  tact,  intelligence, 
cleanliness,  or  kindliness.  There  is  also  the 
romantic  class ;  the  would-be  Florence 
Nightingales,  without  her  labor.  Occasion- 
ally one  of  these  carries  her  theories  far 
enough  into  practice  to  apply  for  admission 
at  the  training  school.  She  comes  generally 
from  the  wealthier  classes,  and  her  head  is 
full  of  visions  of  herself  as  ' '  an  angel  of 
mercy,  flitting  hither  and  thither,  laving  the 
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brows  of  the  dying  heroes,"  for  which  most 
enviable  service  she  is  to  be  rewarded  by 
undying  fame.  A  month  or  less  of  realism 
in  the  small  overcrowded  hospital,  among 
suffering  women  and  petulant  little  children, 
is  generally  quite  sufficient  to  dispel  her 
dreams.  She  finds  the  nurse's  work  vastly 
more  than  fanning  or  bathing  the  feverish 
brows  of  grateful  patients,  or  carrying  them 
dainty  food  prepared  by  other  hands.  Her 
work  carries  her  among  duties  which  noth- 
ing but  an  abiding  nobleness  of  heart,  a  con- 
stant living  in  the  true  ideal  of  her  profes- 
sion, can  render  other  than  trivial  or  repul- 
sive. 

After  the  probationary  month,  those  appli- 
cants who  have  shown  interest  and  aptitude  in 
their  work  become  regular  pupils,  and  enter 
upon  their  duties  under  the  help  and  direction 
of  the  resident  and  attending  physicians. 
The  feeling  existing  between  the  nurses  and 
authorities  is  of  the  pleasantest  and  most 
kindly  nature.  While  perfect  respect  and 
obedience  is  shown  the  managers  by  the 
pupils,  their  relations  are  marked  by  a  free- 
dom from  stiffness  and  formality.  The 
writer  once  had  the  pleasure  of  being  pres- 
ent at  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  by  one  of  the 
lady  physicians  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion. At  the  hour  appointed,  the  nurses, 
provided  with  notebook  and  pencil,  assem- 
bled in  the  parlor  where  the  lecturer  was 
awaiting  them.  They  made  a  pretty  group, 
dressed  in  their  nurses'  uniform  of  blue  and 
white  striped  seersucker  dresses,  white  caps 
and  aprons.  The  lecture,  which  was  on  the 
subject  of  baths,  consisted  chiefly  of  practi- 
cal directions  regarding  the  various  kinds  of 
baths,  and  the  cases  and  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  given.  At  the  close  of  the 
lecture  a  few  minutes'  social  conversation 
ensued  between  the  lecturer  and  the  nurses, 
after  which  the  latter  repaired  to  their  re- 
spective duties. 

The  general  work  of  the  nurse  is  very 
much  the-  same  here  as  at  Bellevue.  At 
nine  a.  m.  the  visiting  physician  makes  her 


rounds  through  the  hospital,  when  each 
nurse  "is  expected  to  render  a  careful  and 
exact  report  of  all  symptoms  of  the  patients 
of  her  wards  observed  since  the  last  visit. 
She  accompanies  the  physician  through  the 
rounds,  and  receives  directions  as  to  the 
care  of  the  patients,  the  administration  of 
medicine,  and  other  particulars. 

The  regular  charge  of  the  nurses  devolves 
upon  the  resident  physician.  She  appoints 
one  of  the  most  experienced  of  their  num- 
ber as  senior  nurse,  her  duties  in  general 
being  those  of  a  deputy  superintendent. 
The  nurses  live  and  dine  in  the  hospital  and 
are  not  expected  to  leave  it  except  by  per- 
mission of  the  president.  However,  one 
afternoon  and  evening  of  each  week  is  al- 
lowed each  nurse  to  spend  as  she  likes. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  time  of  admis- 
sion are  naturally  less  rigid  here  than  at 
Bellevue  and  other  larger  and  older  institu- 
tions. No  special  time  of  year  is  set  for 
admission.  The  training  school  has  usually 
the  full  number  of  pupils  it  is  able  to  ac- 
commodate, and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  by 
graduation,  dismissal,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner, notice  is  given  to  any  one  who  may 
have  made  previous  application. 

The  great  majority  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  training  school  have  always 
been  Eastern  or  Canadian  girls.  While  the 
managers  are  glad  to  admit  competent  girls 
from  whatever  section  or  country  they  come, 
they  particularly  desire  to  attract  to  the  pro- 
fession girls  of  this  coast;  such  girls  as 
would  become  teachers.  They  consider  it 
quite  as  honorable  a  profession  as  that  of 
teaching,  and  results  have  proved  it  if  any- 
thing more  lucrative.  Its  novelty  on  this 
coast  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the 
small  number  of  applicants  from  Western 
homes.  Eastern  girls  are  more  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  nursing  as  a  profession 
than  are  Western  girls,  and  naturally  more 
of  them  turn  to  it  for  a  livelihood.  Nor 
are  those  from  the  East  who  enter  the  training 
school  here  less  capable  of  supporting  them- 
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selves  in  other  occupations — in  that  of  teach- 
ing for  instance — than  the  girls  of  average 
intelligence  and  resources  of  our  coast. 
The  mere  appearance  of  the  present  pupils 
in  the  school,  most  of  them  being  from 
the  East,  is  quite  sufficient  to  dispel 
such  an  idea.  The  senior  nurse,  by  whom 
I  was  shown  through  the  children's  ward  of 
the  hospital,  is  a  quiet,  composed  young 
lady,  with  an  intelligent,  refinedface,  and  a 
manner  that  would  command  respect  in  any 
situation.  She  had  been  for  some  time  in 
an  Eastern  hospital  before  coming  here,  and, 
as  she  expressed  herself,  "didn't  see  how 
she  could  be  contented  out  of  one." 

Nursing  as  a  profession  is  so  new  with 
us  that  the  mass  of  the  public,  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  its  high  standing  in  the 
East  and  elsewhere,  as  yet  hardly  know 
how  to  regard  it.  The  more  advanced  por- 
tion of  the  public  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
sider it  a  profession  honoring  its  members, 
though  they  come  from  the  highest  classes 
of  society,  instead  of  being  honored  by 
them.  They  consider  trained  nurses  as 
ladies  worthy  of  being  received  in  the  high- 
est circles.  That  the  general  public  will 
also  come  to  view  the  profession  in  a  similar 
way  is  a  natural  conclusion  from  the  history 
of  the  training  school  of  Bellevue.  At  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  pupils  of  that 
institution  a  few  years  since,  the  nurses, 
dressed  in  their  uniforms,  were  seen  hang- 
ing on  the  arms  of  distinguished  lawyers 
and  physicians,  and  surrounded  by  non- 
professional friends  of  the  same  social 
rank. 

The  financial  success  of  members  of  this 
calling  would  seem  to  be  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
who  have  graduated  from  Bellevue  dur- 
ing its  ten  years'  existence,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  are  still  practicing  nurses. 
Nor  does  the  profession  seem  to  be  less  re- 
munerative here.  Fifteen  dollars  a  week, 
including  board,  is  the  minimum  that  the 
nurse  receives,    while  twenty  dollars  is  the 


usual  compensation,  A  graduate  of  the 
city  training  school  (an  Eastern  girl  and  the 
daughter  of  a  physician)  told  me  that  dur- 
ing her  first  year  of  practice  she  cleared  over 
six  hundred  dollars.  She  was  a  bright, 
happy  looking  young  lady,  and  seemed 
quite  satisfied  with  her  choice  of  occupa- 
tion ;  although,  as  she  said,  a  nurse,  like  a 
member  of  any  other  earnest  profession, 
can  have  very  little  of  what  is  called 
'  society  life.  '  If  she  is  out  of  employment, 
or  chooses  to  take  a  vacation,  she  can  visit 
friends  or  spend  her  time  otherwise  as  a  per- 
son of  leisure.  But,  after  all,  if  she  does 
not  get  her  chief  pleasure  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  successful  work  and  the  friend- 
ship and  gratitude  of  her  patrons,  her  life 
will  be  for  the  most  part  pleasureless  indeed. 

Graduate  nurses,  however,  generally 
spend  their  unemployed  time  at  the  Nurses' 
Home  on  Sutter  Street.  This  is  a  provision 
for  unemployed  nurses  suggested  by  a  simi- 
lar arrangement  at  Bellevue.  Here  the 
nurses  board  and  lodge  at  quite  a  reasonable 
rate,  the  cooking  and  housekeeping  being 
done  by  a  matron.  When  an  application 
for  a  nurse  is  made  at  the  Home,  unless  a  par- 
ticular one  is  specified  it  is  a  rule  that  the 
longest  out  of  employment  shall  answer  the 
call. 

The  application  for  trained  nurses  is 
sometimes  made  at  the  the  instigation  of  the 
patient  or  of  the  patient's  relatives,  some- 
times at  the  demand  of  the  physician.  In 
the  early  history  of  skilled  nursing  there 
was  a  strong  opinion  on  the  part  of  phy- 
sicians that  the  profession  if- not  in  its  es- 
sential nature  a  usurpation  of  their  domain, 
would  inevitably  tend  to  become  such.  The 
founders  of  trained  nursing  in  England  en- 
countered the  strongest  opposition  from  that 
class.  Even  after  the  system  was  firmly  es- 
tablished, heated  discussions  were  carried 
on  in  the  periodicals  of  the  time  as  to  the 
sphere  of  the  nurse.  Members  of  the  med- 
ical body  finally  came  to  see  that  the  pro- 
fession, though  necessarily  associated  with 
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that  of  medicine,  was,  in  no  sense  a  part  of 
it.  They  found  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  competition  of  nurses,  but 
much  to  hope  from  their  co-operation. 
Many  who  had  been  the  opponents  of  the 
nurses,  after  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  their  work,  became  their  most  vigor- 
ous advocates.  Other  physicians,  less  pro- 
gressive, still  held  to  an  opposition  founded 
on  theory  in  spite  of  practical  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  innovation. 

This  experience  of  early  antagonism 
changing  afterward  into  support  has  been 
the  history  of  professional  nursing  where- 
ever  instituted.  The  more  progressive  phy- 
sicians of  San  Francisco  are  earnest  well- 
wishers  of  the  training  school,  while  others 
are  beginning  to  lay  aside  prejudice,  as  they 
find  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  graduate 
nurses  to  enter  the  medical  profession.  The 
authorities  of  the  training  school  impress 
upon  the  pupils  that  nursing  is  a  separate 
profession,  bounded  from  that  of  medicine 
by  definite  limits.  They  discourage  any 
wish  or  attempt  on  the  part  of  pupils  and 
graduates  to  make  the  one  calling  a  step- 
ping stone  to  the  other.  They  teach  that 
the  peculiar  qualifications  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  the  two  are  quite  distinct, 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  possessed  in  any 
great  degree  by  the  same  person.  It 
is  evident,  moreover,  that  though  there  are 
women  who  possess  the  special  ability  which 
renders  them  highly  capable  of  attaining 
honorable  positions  in  medicine,  there  are 
a  far  greater  number  who  have  the  natural 
qualifications  of  the  nurse.  The  vocation 
is  one  for  which  woman  is  peculiarly  adapted 
by  nature.  It  affords  expression  for  those 
essentially  womanly  and  altruistic  tendencies 
without  the  exercise  of  which  the  woman's 
heart  is  repressed  and  unsatisfied. 

The  profession  also  furnishes  an  opening 
to  the  daily  increasing  number  of  intelligent 
women  who,  either  through  choice  or  neces- 
sity, are  impelled  to  their  own  support. 
The  fact  that  in   all   probability  long  years 


will  ensue  before  the  supply  of  trained 
nurses  will  outrun  or  even  equal  the  demand 
is  certainly  a  feature  of  encouragement  to 
those  now  taking  up  the  work. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  history  of  the 
Bellevue  training  school,  there  were  few 
applicants  and  a  very  light  demand  by  the 
public  for  the  services  of  the  graduates. 
But  soon  patients  and  physicians  began  to 
realize  that  the  trained  nurse  was  often  a 
very  important  factor  in  successful  treat- 
ment. The  demand  rapidly  increased,  and 
is  to-day  beyond  the  ability  of  the  school  to 
supply.  No  reason  exists  why  the  history 
of  Eastern  training  schools  in  this  respect 
should  not  be  ours. 

Through  lack  of  means  to  extend  the 
accommodations  of  the  little  school  here, 
the  number  of  graduates  has  remained  so 
small  that  the  general  public  has  as  yet  had 
little  opportunity  of  realizing  their  useful- 
ness. Yet  the  nurses  have  in  no  instance 
failed  of  reasonably  steady  employment. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  hospi- 
tal and  training  department  are  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  new  building  on  California 
Street,  corner  of  Maple,  now  in  process  of 
erection.  The  new  quarters  are  to  ac- 
commodate a  larger  number  of  patients,  and 
sixteen  pupils  in  the  training  school,  instead 
of  nine  as  formerly.  The  nurses'  parlor 
and  the  more  spacious  rooms  to  be  provided 
will  render  the  situation  of  the  pupils  more 
pleasant  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  Still, 
much  is  yet  needed  beyond  what  the  pres- 
ent means  of  the  institution  will  enable  it  to 
furnish.  A  cooking  school,  in  connection 
with  the  training  department,  where  the 
nurses  could  be  taught  to  prepare  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  food  demanded  by  different 
states  of  disease,    is  a   great    desideratum. 

The  authorities  also  very  much  wish  to 
add  a  distinct  department  to  the  training 
school,  which  should  tend  to  supply  a  want 
that  is  every  day  being  more  distinctly 
recognized  by  the  public.  It  is  for  trained 
attendants  for  the  insane.     The  custom  of 
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training  persons  for  the  care  of  the  mentally 
deranged  was  some  years  ago  established 
quite  extensively  in  England  and  Scotland, 
with  the  most  encouraging  results.  A  few 
years  since,  this  feature  was  introduced  into 
the  institutions  for  the  insane  in  several 
Eastern  cities.  There  is  now  quite  a  large 
school  of  this  kind  in  Utica,  New  York,  and 
skilled  attendants  are  being  employed  in  all 
the  larger  asylums.  Any  one  who  has  any 
acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
inmates  of  our  asylums  in  Stockton  and 
Napa  are,  and  must  of  necessity  be,  cared 
for  in  the  absence  of  persons  fitted  expressly 
for  that  purpose,  will  recognize  the  desira- 
bility of  making  provision  for  the  requisite 
training  of  suitable  attendants. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  separate  fund  for  the 
training  department.  But  until  an  endow- 
ment shall  have  been  made  by  some  philan- 
thropically  minded  person,  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  impossible. 


In  the  absence  of  outside  support,  the 
training  school  depends  upon  the  earnings 
of  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  their  private 
practice.  The  institution  has,  however, 
had  the  advantage  of  having  at  its  head  a 
board  of  lady  physicians  who  are  as  intelli- 
gent and  practical  as  they  are  enthusiastic. 
These  ladies  have  given  the  school  their 
time  and  thought  and  have  made  every  ex- 
ertion for  its  advancement,  looking  to  no  re- 
ward but  the  consciousness  of  success  in  a 
noble  work. 

Those  who  know  by  what  efficient  hands 
the  training  school  is  being  developed  here, 
and  know,  too,  the  difficulties  which  other 
such  schools  have  at  first  encountered,  have 
no  fear  for  its  final  success.  The  school 
certainly  deserves  the  encouragement  of  the 
public,  both  as  furnishing  an  honorable  and 
lucrative  profession  for  women,  and  as  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering. 

Mary  L.   Wliite. 


DOWN    THE    RAVINE. 

A  narrow  pathway  leading  through  young  green, 

Past  last  year's  weed,  and  tender  budding  bush, 

Down  the  ravine.      Fly  not,  thou  startled  thrush, 
Hanging  thy  nest  beneath  the  half  formed  screen, — 
It  is  thy  lover  comes.     Where  the  trees  lean 

Over  the  oozy  bank,  the  grasses  lush 

Spring  up  knee-high; — 'twere  sacrilege  to  crush 
That  bloom  of  poppies  with  their  gold  between 
The  slender  blades.     Fair  nook  in  which  to  dream 

'Tis  ancient  Pan  who  pipes  this  oaten  reed 

And  makes  sweet  music.     Sighing  wind  indeed! 
What  is  the  wind,  low  murmuring  with  the  stream 

Through  leaf-hid  covert,  but  the  voice  of  Pan 

Breathing  to  that  strange  sense  which  subdues  man  ? 

Sylvia  Lawson  Covey. 
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The  ordinary  uniform  of  those  who  crossed 
the  plains  was  a  coarse  red  flannel  or  gray 
hickory  shirt,  a  pair  of  dark  blue  pantaloons, 
and  a  slouch  or  Panama  hat — all  tattered 
and  dust  begrimed  to  their  utmost  capacity 
of  keeping  together  or  holding  color.  Some- 
times the  pantaloons  were  dispensed  with, 
and  red  flannel  drawers  substituted.  Gen- 
erally, there  was  free  ventilation  about  the 
elbows  and  knees,  and  very  often  glimpses 
of  garments  would  project  themselves  in  un- 
seemly prominence  from  weakly  defended 
positions  ;  a  matter  of  less  consequence  than 
might  have  been  supposed,  however,  since, 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  a  more  advanced 
state  of  society,  in  which  white  linen  was  an 
acknowledged  requisite,  the  colors  of  the 
different  garments  were  here  so  nearly  the 
same,  and  in  addition  so  ground  into  more 
complete  similarity  by  association  with  dust 
and  mud,  that  the  incongruity  was  not  al- 
ways visible  at  a  little  distance,  and  in  fact, 
did  not  generally  make  itself  manifest  even 
close  at  hand. 

To  this  uniform,  Walt  Quincy  had  for  a 
few  months  past  been  wont  unavoidably  to 
approximate  ;  though  by  the  exercise  of  ex- 
traordinary care,  he  had  generally  managed 
to  avoid  a  too  close  adherence  to  those  ex- 
cesses of  fanciful  costume  into  which  the  nat- 
ural heedlessness  of  others  so  often  betrayed 
them.  But  even  the  mere  travel-stained 
condition  of  a  costume  otherwise  decorously 
worn  was  an  offence  to  his  taste,  now  that 
the  time  had  come  when  it  could  so  easily 
be  corrected.  It  was  therefore  with  a  pleas- 
ant glow  of  satisfaction  that  he- felt  enabled  to 
resort  to  a  long  cherished  resolve  of  more 
tasteful  habiliments  than  any  in  which  he 
yet  allowed  himself  to  indulge  ;  and  having 
Vol.  IX.— 9. 


arrayed  himself  in  a  clean  blue  shirt  taste- 
fully picked  out  with  white,  and  dusted  his 
boots,  and  trimmed  his  hair  into  better  shape 
he  felt  himself  a  newer  and  a  better  man 
than  for  many  months  past,  and  strolled 
down  to  one  of  the  provision  tents  and  or- 
dered breakfast,  with  much  sense  of  gentle- 
manly elation. 

Now  the  human  race  being  somewhat  cen- 
sorious and  jealously  disposed,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  natty  appearance  of 
the  new  comer  would  have  been  looked  up- 
on with  a  somewhat  suspicious  and  malev- 
olent eye,  as  indicative  of  aristocratic 
tendencies,  holding  up  to  scorn  those  less 
favored  mortals  who  were  obliged  to  go  down 
into  holes  and  burrow  ;  and  that  it  would 
inevitably  lead  to  sharp  criticism  and  pos- 
sibly injurious  actjon  upon  the  part  of  the 
less  favored  residents  of  the  settlement.  But 
apart  from  the  fact  that  in  those  days  of 
eighteen-forty-nine,  the  people  had  somehow 
acquired  a  pretty  general  habit  of  minding 
their  own  affairs,  it  happened  that  Walt 
Quincy  was  gifted  with  a  pleasing  and  genial 
face,  indicative  of  kindly  impulses  and  hon- 
orable sentiments,  and  almost  from  the  first 
producing  a  favorable  impression  upon  those 
who  looked  upon  him.  You  could  reach 
into  the  very  depths  of  his  eyes,  and  detect 
there  no  understructure  of  disloyal  purpose 
or  mean  intention  ;  nothing,  in  fact,  except 
the  same  clear,  honest  character  that  shone 
outwardly  on  the  surface.  Therefore  his  ap- 
pearance, especially  when  his  face  was 
lighted  up  with  any  peculiar  manifestation  of 
zeal  and  animation,  was  at  any  time  and  in 
any  guise  prepossessing. 

And  so  it  happened  that  when  he  had 
entered  the  tent,  though  among  the  miners 
there  loitering  may  have  been  a  few  so 
steeped    in    old    prejudices  as  to    consider 
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fresh  apparel  and  even  clean  hands  and  care- 
fully brushed  hair  a  dangerous  innovation 
upon  the  simplicity  of  the  age,  they  had  for- 
borne to  make  any  comments,  nor  taken  of- 
fence, nor  given  vent  to  envious  spleen  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  rather  smiled  their 
approbation,  finding  in  the  wearer  of  that 
blue  and  white  shirt  something  rather  pleas- 
ing and  interesting.  And  the  proprietor 
himself  bustled  about  with  somewhat  greater 
alacrity  than  usual,  though  perhaps  not 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  in  a  trice  brought  on 
the  crackers,  and  the  fried  liver,  and  the 
doughnuts,  and  the  remains  of  the  wild  tur- 
key, and  the  bean  coffee  ;  and  forbore  any 
comment  when  Walt,  instead  of  bolting 
everything  in  three  minutes,  took  his  full 
time,  turning  each  dish  into  a  separate 
course,  and  in  all  things  conducting  himself 
leisurely  like  one  who  forgets  himself  and 
imagines  that  he  is  at  his  club. 

Walt  Quincy  had  not  tarried  at  the  mine 
with  any  intention  of  taking  up  a  claim,  any 
more  than  had  the  Judge.  He  was  in  the 
mercantile  line,  enjoying  a  good  connnec- 
tion  and  fair  business  talents,  and  had  now 
come  overland  to  take  a  responsible  position 
in  a  large  shipping  house  already  established 
in  San  Francisco.  Having  formed  one  of 
the  train  with  which  the  Judge  had  traveled, 
and  being  one  of  the  few  men  of  birth  and 
education  in  the  company,  he  had  naturally 
been  drawn  much  into  the  other's  society,  un- 
til the  two  men  had  gradually  become  as  inti- 
mate as,  with  such  diversity  of  age,  could  be 
expected.  Upon  the  route  Walt  had  made 
himself  friends  with  all  the  train,  for  every 
one  seemed  at  once  to  acknowledge  and  ap- 
preciate his  pleasant  humor  and  careless, 
lively  spirit  during  occasional  hardship  ; 
while  in  one  period  of  threatened  danger  he 
had  shown  a  coolness  and  courage  that  had 
warmly  recommended  him  to  even  the  oldest 
and  most  critical  of  the  backwoodsmen. 
Now  that  the  train  had  safely  reached  this 
point,  so  that  anyone  could  have  gone  on  to 
the  city  by  himself,  it  was  of  course  his  busi- 


ness to  proceed  thither  at  once  and  begin 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  But  it 
happened  that  the  train  had  come  in  a  little 
sooner  than  it  had  been  expected,  and  there- 
fore he  thought  that  he  had  yet  a  few  days 
which  he  could  take  to  himself;  and  he  felt 
that  he  might  enjoy  this  pleasant  life  of  the 
mines,  and  should  not  readily  be  compelled 
to  break  away  from  it — not  at  least,  until  he 
had  properly  inspected  all  the  novelties. 
He  told  himself,  moreover,  that  it  would 
hardly  be  fain  to  go  on  without  the  Judge, 
with  whom  for  so  many  hundred  miles  he 
had  been  upon  such  friendly  terms. 

Having  now  taken  his  breakfast,  Walt 
slowly  loitered  forth  again,  in  search  of  oc- 
cupation. For  a  moment  he  cast  a  linger- 
ing look  towards  where  Judge  Markham  and 
Grace  were  sitting  at  their  humble  meal. 
Walt  would  have  liked  to  join  them,  as  had 
been  his  custom  while  on  the  overland 
journey.  But  that  good  time  seemed  past, 
— they  were  at  last  on  the  confines  of  civil- 
zation,  and  later  hours  could  be  indulged 
in  ;  and  he  felt  that  it  might  be  as  well  if  he 
realized  that  he  should  no  longer  constitute 
one  of  their  mess,  but  should  set  up  his 
separate  method  of  life,  and  postpone  his 
call  to  a  less  early  period  of  the  day.  And 
so,  to  kill  the  intervening  time,  buckling  on 
his  belt — more  for  the  show  of  the  clean 
white  leather  than  for  any  practical  use  to 
be  obtained  from  the  pistol  stuck  through 
it — he  gaily  sallied  forth  to  make  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  mine. 

First  to  the  little  corner  where  three  army 
deserters  had  been  working  for  the  past 
week.  One  was  bringing  down  the  dirt, 
while  two  others  worked  the  rocker.  Being 
asked  by  Walt  how  they  were  succeeding, 
they  eyed  him  askant  and  answered  that 
they  were  doing  poorly.  In  fact,  they 
intimated  that  they  had  done  nothing  at  all 
— and  upon  the  whole  would  better  have 
stayed  in  garrison,  instead  of  deserting,  and 
risking  being  shot,  at  that.  .There,  at  least, 
they  had  biscuits  and  now  and  then  a  glass 
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of  rum;  but  here —  It  was  the  old  story,  in- 
deed. No  one  at  the  mines,  when  ques- 
tioned, ever  seemed  to  make  anything, 
though  their  bags  might  be  bulging  out  with 
treasure.  It  was  the  natural  caution  which 
would  restrain  one  from  heralding  good 
luck  lest  it  might  attract  competition  ;  a 
matter  so  well  understood  and  appreciated 
that  often  the  really  unlucky  miner  would 
find  himself  utterly  disbelieved  and  misin- 
terpreted, and  quite  a  little  colony  would 
gather  around  his  unproductive  neighbor- 
hood. Therefore,  in  conformity  with  the 
ordinary  rule,  the  three  men  had  concluded 
that  when  they  came  to  figure  it  all  up,  they 
could  have  made  nothing  at  all. 

Then  onward  to  where  the  stream  had 
once  run  wider,  and  where  now  the  dry 
bed  was  torn  up  in  every  direction  with 
trenches  and  gulleys.  Here  was  where  a 
company  was  working,  having  turned  the 
water  for  a  furlong.  In  one  place  a  little 
procession  of  Chilians  were  carrying  earth 
upon  wooden  trays  from  the  hillside  to 
strengthen  the  dam  ;  and  elsewhere  a  score 
or  two  were  transporting  the  sands  to  the 
long-torn  rocker,  whose  din  drowned  the 
sound  of  the  smaller  rockers,  as  the  roar 
of  a  lion  will  still  the  chirp  of  the  mon- 
key above  him.  At  one  side  and  raised 
high  above  the  others  stood  Colonel  Rol- 
lock,  the  soul  of  the  company,  watching 
the  operations,  here  directing,  there  hurry- 
ing, and  with  quick  glance  and  motion 
keeping  every  energy  of  the  workmen 
strained  to  their  full  capacity.  This  was 
the  Colonel's  present  great  enterprise,  in 
which  he  would  either  make  his  fortune  or 
lose  all  that  he  had.  What  he  might  have 
said  if  questioned  cannot  be  told — perhaps 
unlike  the  others  he  would  have  been  un- 
necessarily frank  about  his  prospects.  But 
it  was  different  with  the  overseer  below,  who 
when  addressed  assumed,  as  his  duty  de- 
manded, a  very  gloomy  aspect,  and  spoke- 
most  discouragingly  about  the  matter.  They 
were  making  nothing — worse  than  nothing, 


indeed.  To  be  sure,  out  of  such  a  large 
field  of  operation  some  gold  must  be  real- 
ized. No  doubt  there  was  gold  in  Califor- 
nia. The  only  trouble  was  how  to  get  at  it. 
Thirty-five  ounces  yesterday,  they  say,  do 
they?  Well,  yes,  it  might  be  about  that 
amount,  more  or  less.  But  then  think  of 
the  number  of  men  to  be  fed  and  paid  off, 
and  the  chance  of  theft  and  all  that.  More 
men  to  be  hired?  Well,  yes,  again.  Of 
course  when  you  are  in  it,  you  have  got  to 
go  through  it,  even  though  you  burst  your- 
self up,  in  the  end.  And  if  this  isn't  going 
to  be  a  clear  case  of  burst  up — but  that 
can't  be  helped  now,  the  overseer  sorrow- 
fully supposed. 

Then  a  little  further  to  a  little  nook 
in  one  of  the  smaller  branching  ra- 
vines ;  and  here,  crouched  upon  his  knees, 
was  a  Chinaman,  patiently  poring  over 
the  bare  rock,  which  had  already  been 
worked  through  by  white  men.  Even 
this  abandoned  location  the  poor  fellow 
feared  might  might  be  taken  from  him  ;  and 
he  arose  as  Quincy  came  near  and  assumed 
an  indifferent  attitude,  as  though  gold  ex- 
ploration had  been  his  last  and  furthest 
idea,  and  he  had  been  merely  carelessly  ex- 
amining the  stratum  of  the  rock  or  watching 
a  bug,  being  upon  geological  or  entomologi- 
cal studies  inclined.  But  Walt's  pleasant 
face,  always  reassuring,  now  prepossessed 
even  the  Chinaman,  and  he  pulled  a  box 
out  of  his  pocket  and  exhibited  his  luck  for 
the  past  two  days.  Not  a  large  chest — 
merely  a  little  card  pill-box.  Not  filled 
with  nuggets,  but  containing  only  some 
three  or  four  small  round  pellets  of  gold, 
perhaps  worth  five  or  six  dollars  in  all.  But 
what  would  you  have  ?  Every  one  cannot 
pick  up  the  great  mass  of  bullion,  and  luck 
is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  comparison.  The 
Chinaman  would  so  live  as  to  save  half  of 
this  treasure,  and  if  his  moderate  good  for- 
tune extended  for  a  year  or  two,  he  would 
go  back  to  his  own  country  and  exist  like 
a  nabob  upon  his  collected  gains.     So,  with 
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a  well  satisfied  grin,  he  closed  the  box, 
stowed  it  safely  away  in  some  secret  portion 
of  his  person,  and  fell  down  once  more 
prostrate  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  to  see 
if  he  could  not  find  another  globule  be- 
fore night. 

V. 

Once  more,  to  another  small  nook  in  a 
branching  ravine  ;  though,  unlike  the  last 
place,  it  had  not  been  already  dug  over.  A 
fresh  spot,  indeed,  not  exhibiting,  however, 
any  very  startling  prospects  of  wealth,  if 
one  might  judge  by  the  position  of  the  sur- 
rounding slopes.  But  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine by  appearances,  and  here  for  once 
there  seemed  to  to  be  one  who  was  success- 
ful. For  it  was  Ohio's  Pride  who  now  lifted 
himself  from  the  ravine,  and  at  once  be- 
gan quite  a  voluble  narration  of  his  good 
luck.  He  had  been  there  two  weeks,  and 
in  that  time  had  taken  out — how  many 
ounces  ?  Well,  he  could  not  say,  since  he 
had  not  been  able  to  weigh  them,  having 
no  scales  of  his  own  and  not  liking  to  bor- 
row any,  lest  his  good  luck  should  be 
found  out.  And  if  any  one  else  came  near 
his  diggings  to  encroach,  he  would  knock 
his  head  off.  Should  think  he  must  have 
a  matter  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ounces 
stowed  away  in  the  locker — perhaps  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  ; — all  guess  work, 
of  course.  There  was  one  lump — well  it 
had  taken  both  hands  to  lift  it.  But  now 
came  the  hard  part  of  the  matter.  It  was 
really  hard — but  just  as  the  thing  was  work- 
ing so  well,  he  was  afraid  he  should  be 
obliged  to  sell  out  and  leave  it.  For  a 
brother  of  his  was  coming  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  wanted  him  to  go  down  to 
'Frisco  and  go  into  business  with  him — 
wholesale  shipping  business,  he  believed. 
And  so — see  here  ; — if  you  want  to  buy 
out  this  hole,  only  two  thousand  dollars — 
well,  say  fifteen  hundred  dollars  cash — well, 
as  it  is  you,  say  twelve  hundred  and — 
But  Walt  finding  strength  to  resist  these 


transparent  solicitations,  wandered  off  again 
leaving  Ohio's  Pride  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  his  cave  of  wealth  ;  and,  after  a 
minute,  came  to  the  broader  portion  of  the 
valley,  where  individual  enterprises  seemed 
carried  on  upon  a  larger  scale.  There  the 
rock  bottom  was  lower  down — ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  feet  deep  ;  and  was  to  be  reached 
only  by  hard  picking  through  closely  packed 
rubble.  The  chances  of  success  were  few 
in  the  aggregate,  perhaps  ;  but  success  when 
obtained,  was  of  more  startling  proportions 
than  in  the  ravine,  it  being  not  uncommon 
for  a  pocket  of  several  hundred  dollars  to 
be  found.  There  were  some  fifty  holes  now 
in  process  of  being  worked  ;  each  about  ten 
feet  square  ;  many  of  them  so  close  to- 
gether that  a  wall  of  only  two  or  three  feet 
separated  them.  In  some,  the  men  had 
only  lately  begun  to  dig,  and  two  thirds  of 
their  bodies  could  yet  be  seen  above  the  sur- 
face ;  in  others  the  foundation  rock  had  been 
nearly  reached,  and  a  person  looking  down 
could  see  the  operator  many  feet  below  him, 
as  in  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Going  from 
one  to  the  other  of  these,  asking  no  ques- 
tions and  consequently  having  no  informa- 
tion volunteered,  Walt  at  last  came  to  one 
pit  which  had  already  been  excavated  about 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  Standing  upon  the 
edge,  he  gazed  down  into  the  semi-darkness 
of  one  corner.  Finally  it  struck  him  that 
there  was  something  singularly  familiar  in 
the  figure  of  the  laborer — for  as  yet  he 
could  not  see  his  face — and  in  the  style  of 
attitude  and  action.  Quickening  in  his  at- 
tention, he  gazed  yet  more  fixedly ;  then 
after  an  instant  obtained  recognition  of  a 
certain  small  bald  spot  upon  the  top  of  his 
head  ;  then  caught  an  outline  of  the  face, 
and  so  with  a  shout  called  out  : 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Redfern,  old  fellow  !  Is 
that  you  ?     Come  up  here  at  once  !  " 

Upon  hearing  himself  addressed,  Mark 
Redfern  straightened  his  figure,  dropped  his 
pick  and  looked  curiously  upwards  at  the 
pleasant  face  peering  down  at  him  over  the 
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edge  of  the  pit.  He  did  not  recognize  it, 
however — perhaps  would  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  recognize  any  face  when  seen  in 
that  horizontal  position  against  the  bright 
sky.      And  he  intimated  as  much. 

"  Ha  !  Don't  you  remember  your  old 
friend  Walt  Quincy,  who  used  to  camp  out 
with  you  when  you  were  lumbering  five  years 
ago  in  the  Powassomie  Patent  ?  Don't  you 
recollect  the  trout  I  used  to  bring  home  at 
night,  and  how  you  killed  a  deer  by  throw- 
ing your  axe  at  him  ?  Come  up  here,  now, 
Mark,  and  let  us  have  a  talk  together." 

Redfern  was  nothing  loth,  now  that  he 
felt  a  nearer  interest  in  the  friendly  face; 
and  squirming  up  the  notched  stick  that 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the  pit,  in  a  moment 
he  sat  beside  the  other. 

"  Ah,  true;  I  know  you  now,  Walt.  And 
yet,  not  expecting  of  course  to  see  you 
here — -and  then  Powassomie  Patent  is  so 
far  off  now  that  the  old  times  seem  twice  as 
many  years  ago — well,  well  !  " 

Then,  almost  unconsciously  he  fell  from 
the  hearty  familiar  manner  which  had 
marked  his  first  impulsive  greeting,  and 
gazed  somewhat  bashfully,  almost  timo- 
rously, at  his  newly  found  companion.  It 
.had,  indeed,  been  so  many  years  since  they 
had  met ;  and  the  distance  from  that  scene 
had  additionally  so  increased  the  apparent 
time  of  it  ;  and  in  the  interval  they  had 
both  so  changed — what  reason  was  there 
that  they  should  be  expected  to  resume  the 
olden,  easy  style  of  intercourse,  now  that 
the  growth  of  events  had  carriefl  their  fates 
through  such  diverging  paths,  and  created 
in  them  such  differences  in  respect  to  each 
other  ? 

Not  that  Mark,  after  his  own  peculiar 
style,  was  of  inferior  appearance.  As  has 
been  already  said,  he  was  not  of  low  or 
mean  aspect,  but  was  rather  a  fair  present- 
ment of  a  certain  type  of  rough  manly 
beauty  and  vigor  for  which,  during  the  great 
gold  hunt  of  1849,  California  was  notice- 
able.    Of  course  men   of  fine  appearance 


are  still  abundant  in  the  State,  but  it  was 
then  a  matter  of  surprise  to  see  what  splen- 
did development  of  frame,  and  ease  of 
manner,  and  intelligence  of  expression,  were 
often  associated  with  lowliness  of  origin  and 
occupation.  We  hear  much  about  the  dig- 
nity of  labor.  In  the  East  we  see  little  of 
it — so  little  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
it  a  myth,  a  transparent  catchword  of  poli- 
ticians. How,  indeed,  can  dignity  develop 
itself  beneath  the  eye  of  an  overseer  and  in 
the  midst  of  unremunerative  and  toilsome 
occupations  ?  What  virile  result  can  spring 
from  it  other  than  the  bending  form,  the 
stolid,  sordid  gaze,  and  the  hair  grizzled  be- 
fore its  time  ?  But  in  the  early  days  of 
California  life,  many  of  these  men  seemed 
to  throw  off  that  old  form  of  social  pros- 
tration as  though  it  were  a  dead  husk,  and 
emerge  into  something  brighter  and  more 
active. — a  new  form,  instinct  with  life  and 
independence.  They  were  poor  men,  still. 
Labor  and  want  would  probably  be  their  lot 
for  many  months  to  come — for  years,  per- 
haps, if  ill  luck  still  followed  them.  But 
they  were  not  bound  down  to  class  or 
formality  ;  the  eye  of  the  taskmaster  was 
not  upon  them  ;  the  whole  community  was 
before  them  to  choose  from  ;  and  when  the 
day's  work  was  over,  the  value  of  the  labor 
had  no  longer  to  be  demanded  and  re- 
ceipted for,  but  lay  all  ready  in  the  open 
palm.  It  seemed  at  first  sight  almost  mi- 
raculous, the  influence  which  this  feeling  of 
independence  and  self-reliance  often  had 
upon  the  person.  It  showed  itself,  how- 
ever, very  freely  and  rapidly  in  the  straight- 
ened figure,  the  firmer  step,  the  brighter 
glance  and  quicker  intelligence  of  expres- 
sion ;  until  after  a  few  months  the  man, 
though  worn  and  poor,  would  stride  free  and 
careless  upon  the  brown  hills  with  the  feel- 
ing of  a  monarch  surveying  his  ancestral 
land. 

Into  this  appearance  of  newly  awakened 
development  Redfern  had  grown,  in  com- 
mon with  hundreds  of  others  ;    and  now  he 
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stood  broad  shouldered  and  erect,  his  arms 
swelling  with  a  network  of  sinews  which 
would  make  small  moment  of  huge  boul- 
ders, and  his  capacious  forehead  more  than 
ever  before  suggestive  of  independence  and 
unfettered  thought — from  head  to  foot,  in- 
deed, a  type  of  free  and  manly  physical 
beauty. 

But  while  unconscious  of  this  change  in 
himself,  he  could  not  fail  to  mark  the  alter- 
ation that  five  years  had  produced  in  Walt 
Quincy,  nor  the  progressive  development 
that  had  increased  the  breadth  of  those 
social  differences  which  had  previously  been 
of  little  practical  moment.  The  boy  of 
fifteen  whom  he  had  carried  in  the  woods 
upon  his  back,  with  whom  he  had  skylarked 
after  a  rough  woodland  humor,  snubbing 
and  petting  him  by  turns,  and  in  all  re- 
spects treating  him  with  a  pleasant  equality, 
had  now  developed  into  a  quiet,  com- 
posed young  aristocrat,  careful  in  dress  and 
somewhat  distinguished  in  general  bearing, 
with  shades  of  intelligence  upon  his  face 
only  to  be  gained  by  cultivated  study,  and 
with  a  certain  indefinable  impress  of  court- 
liness upon  his  whole  bearing,  only  to  be 
imparted  and  maintained  by  refined  associa- 
tion. Here  could  be  no  more  of  the  former 
rough  skylarking,  indeed.  Would  the  change 
go  further  yet,  and  destroy  all  memory  of 
the  former  genial  intimacy  ?  In  his  spirit 
of  natural  retirement,  not  yet  attuned  to 
cast  aside  all  the  social  impressions  of  the 
East,  Redfern  thought  that  it  surely  must 
be  so  ;  and  an  indefinable  constraint  grew 
up  in  his  manner  as  he  gazed  at  the  young 
fellow  before  him,  and  sadly  and  regretfully 
thought  of  those  olden  times  of  warm,  un- 
fettered companionship. 

"  And  how  did  you  come  here  ?"  he  asked 
at  length." 

"Overland,  with  Judge  Markham  and 
the  others  of  that  train,"  responded  Walter, 
in  his  old  cheery  tone,  not  at  all  afflicted 
with  Redfern 's  doubts  nor  recognizing  the 
existence  of  them,  and  seeing  no  alteration 


from  time  in  the  other,  except  that  the  little 
bald  spot  on  the  top  of  the  head  had  grown 
somewhat  larger. 

"Two  days  ago.  And  it  was  when  you 
were  talking  with  him  this  morning  that  I 
thought  I  knew  you.  I  was  a  hundred  yards 
off,  but  there  was  something  in  the  way  you 
stood  up  and  swung  your  arm  around.  But 
tell  me  Mark,  how  did  you  come  to  know 
him  ?  " 

"We  both  lived  in  Puntacooset,  Walt — 
if  I  may  still  call  you  so.  Though  of  itself 
that  would  not  have  made  us  acquainted, 
for  I  was  only  in  the  factory  and  he  was  the 
big  lawyer  of  the  place.  But  we  knew 
each  other  by  sight ;  and  you  see  that  when 
in  a  foreign  land,  people  from  the  same 
place  naturally  draw  together,  whatever  their 
different  positions  in  life  might  have  been. 
So  when  we  met  here,  we  shook  hands  as 
though  we  were  old  friends,  and  nothing 
more  was  said  about  it." 

"Exactly.  And  what  sort  of  a  man  is 
Markham  ?  "  asked  the  other,  carelessly. 
"  And  who  was  he,  indeed  ?  For  you  know 
that,  though  on  the  march  you  may  see  a 
great  deal  of  a  person,  you  may  not  learn 
much  of  his  past  life." 

"  Well  Walt,  it  is  not  altogether  a  pleas-- 
ant  story,  but  I  will  tell  it  to  you.  He  was 
the  big  lawyer  of  the  town,  as  I  have  said — 
a  judge  too — and  might  have  been  anything 
he  pleased,  gone  to  Congress  and  all  that ; 
a  fine  man,  indeed — a  good  man — full  of 
honor  and  right  feeling,  and  would  never 
take  up  a  ca*se  that  he  thought  had  any  dis- 
grace attached  to  it.  But  five  years  ago  his 
wife  died." 

"Well?" 

"It  was  too  much  for  him,  Walt.  She 
was  all  he  had  cared  for  in  the  world;  she 
and  his  little  daughter.  Fame  for  himself 
he  thought  nothing  about,  only  as  it  pleased 
them.  So  he  turned  away  from  the  open 
path  that  led  before  him,  and  neglected  his 
business,  and  drank  more  than  he  should 
have  done,  they  said- — and  altogether  bade 
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fair  to  go  to  ruin  much  faster  than  he  had 
come  up  into  notice.  At  first  people  pitied 
him  and  tried  to  encourage  him  to  do  better 
again  ;  but  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  at 
last  all  set  him  down  for  a  used-up  man  and 
left  him  precty  much  to  himself." 

"  And  then?" 

"  Then  suddenly  he  turned  round  and 
became  a  new  man  again.  No  one  had 
spoken  to  him  about  it  for  some  time,  but 
he  was  a  person  of  some  strength  of  will, 
after  all,  and  had  evidently  had  a  talk  with 
himself.  I  suppose,  too,  he  saw  that  if  his 
wife  was  gone,  his  daughter  remained,  and 
that  it  was  hardly  for  her  good  in  life  that 
he  should  continue  in  that  course.  So  he 
reformed  all  at  once,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
get  back  his  past  standing.  New  lawyers 
had  moved  in  and  taken  a  great  deal  of  his 
old  practice,  and  besides  he  felt  ashamed  to 
look  people  in  the  face,  who  had  seen  any 
of  his  past  goings  on." 

"  And  that  was  why  he  moved  away  ?  " 

"  That  was  why,  Walt.  And  wasn't  it 
the  best  thing  to  do  after  all  ?  If  a  man 
wants  to  lead  a  new  life,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  new  country  is  the  place  for  him  to 
do  it  in,  for  then  he  can  start  fair  and  won't 
have  his  past  mischances  thrown  in  his  face. 
I  ain't  much  of  a  philosopher  or  what  they 
call  a  political  economist ;  but  as  I  look 
round  and  think  of  things,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  California  is  to  be 
filled  up  with  men  who  want  a  new  chance 
in  life  and  ought  to  have  it.  That,  after 
all,  will  be  a  part  of  the  use  of  the  place. 
The  gold  is  good  and  I  suppose  the  country 
will  be  better  for  it.  But  besides  that, 
there's  the  gold  of  men's  brains  and  hearts 
that  may  take  a  new  departure,  as  the  sailors 
say  here.  To  some  it  won't  do  much  good, 
for  it's  in  their  nature  to  go  astray  again  ; 
but  there  will  be  others  who  ■will  sail  a 
straight  course  hereafter,  and  perhaps  ex- 
cept for  this  chance  mightn't  do  so  ;  and 
we  may  hear  of  them  yet  doing  good  service. 
And  of  them  all,  Judge  Markham   will  take 


a  good  lead,  I  will  warrant." 

"And  the  daughter,  Mark — Grace,  they 
call  her  ;  do  you  know  her?  " 

Carelessly  as  Walt  endeavored  to  modu- 
late his  voice,  there  was  a  queer  little  un- 
conscious quaver  in  it  that  seemed  to  betray 
rather  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Red- 
fern,  with  a  quickness  of  apprehension  which 
does  not  always  characterize  that  class  of 
men,  at  once  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the 
inflection. 

"Sets  the  wind  in  that  quarter?"  he  said 
to  himself ;  and  breaking  away  somewhat 
from  the  tenor  of  his  more  reserved  thought, 
he  looked  up  with  a  quaint  glance  of  min- 
gled sympathy  and  humor.  A  sly,  unde- 
tected glance,  however  ;  not  yet  knowing 
how  far  Walt  Quincy  might  be  disposed  to 
relish  any  suggestion  or  remark  of  a  confi- 
dential character.  Years  ago  when  they 
had  lived  together  in  the  woods,  with  all 
the  intimacy  that  could  well  prevail  between 
persons  of  such  dissimilar  age,  it  had  been 
very  pleasant  for  the  growing  boy  to  rattle 
off  the  history  of  his  not  infrequent  prefer- 
ences in  love,  and  for  the  older  man  to 
listen  to  the  ingenuous  prattle.  But  that — ■ 
as  he  again  reminded  himself — was  so  very 
long  ago  and  so  far  off.  And  added  to  the 
change  of  scene,  there  were  those  sprout- 
ings  of  a  beard  upon  the  young  fellow's 
face,  and  that  less  boyish  look  about  him, 
altogether  ;  so  that  of  course  it  could  not 
be  the  thing  to  calculate  too  readily  upon  a 
renewal  of  the  olden  confidences. 

Meanwhile  as  the  doubts  and  speculations 
were  crossing  Redfern's  mind,  Walt  re- 
mained for  a  moment  with  his  head  bent 
down  in  confused  reflection,  abstractedly 
knocking  the  pebbles  to  and  fro  between  his 
feet.  He  too  was  considering  the  matter 
of  those  other  days,  in  which  the  recapitu- 
lation of  his  boyish  hopes  and  fears  had 
been  wont  to  roll  so  smoothly  from  his 
tongue  ;  and  though  then  he  had  learned 
some  worldly  wisdom,  and,  with  the  newer 
caution  of  advancing  years  might  not  always 
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be  as  ready  to  bestow  his  unsought  confi- 
dences, dreading  a  lack  of  interest  from 
others,  and  perhaps  ridicule  and  betrayal, 
yet  now  there  was  in  his  mind  a  certain  im- 
petuous desire  for  confession.  Those  old 
days  seemed  almost  to  have  returned  again, 
the  memory  of  them  freshening  up  as  of 
an  affair  of  yesterday  ;  and  the  face  of  the 
woodsman  was  as  familiar  as  of  yore,  hardly 
a  line  appearing  to  have  been  altered,  while 
through  the  somewhat  careworn  and  weather- 
beaten  features  there  still  shone  the  same 
sunny  glance  of  kindly,  sympathetic  feeling. 
To  whom,  then,  could  he  better  utter  that 
tale  which,  it  was  evident,  must  ere  long 
force  itself  out  and  be  related  somewhere  ? 
For  it  is  often  hard,  indeed,  to  keep  such 
experiences  to  oneself,  and  therefore  be- 
comes a  real  relief  to  speak  of  them.  There 
had  been  no  one  near  him  for  months  to 
whom  he  could  talk  about  the  matter,  and 
it  seemed  like  eating  out  his  heart  to  bear  it 
so  long  in  silence. 

Curiously  enough,  therefore,  a  similar 
train  of  reflection  was,  at  the  same  time, 
prevailing  in  the  minds  of  each  of  the  two 
friends.  The  one,  not  from  any  idle  curi- 
osity, but  rather  from  the  desire  to  bring 
their  intercourse  back  to  its  old  comforta- 
ble state  of  friendly  confidence,  was  dis- 
posed to  enter  more  nearly  upon  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts,  and  yet  all  the  while  drew 
back  with  the  fear  that  it  might  now  prove  a 
forbidden  one  ;  and  the  other,  equally 
tempted  to  betray  himself  and  seek  for  sym- 
pathy or  counsel,  was  only  restrained  by  a 
morbid  impression  that  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  olden  scenes  and  times  Redfern 
must  have  lost  all  special  interest  in  him, 
and  would  listen  to  his  story  with  feeble 
and  lukewarm  attention. 

Had  Walt  seen  for  only  an  instant  the 
pleasant  glance  of  kindly  regard  which  Red- 
fern  cast  upon  him,  almost  asking  for  his 
confidence,  he  would  have  known  how  to 
welcome  the  occasion,  and  would  have 
poured  out  his  story  at  once  ;  though  natu- 


rally with  somewhat  more  guarded  and  re- 
strained expression,  and  with  less  of  the  un- 
trammeled  enthusiasm  of  those  olden,  more 
youthful  days.  Had  Redfern  caught  the 
timorous  glance  with  which  Walt  looked  up, 
in  evident  longing  for  a  renewal  of  their 
former  unstudied  manner  of  intercourse,  he, 
too,  would  have  felt  the  situation  differ- 
ently, and  would  at  once  have  given  plain 
utterance  to  his  thoughts.  But  these  sig- 
nificant and  truth-telling  glances  were  for 
an  instant  only,  each  failing  to  gain  inter- 
pretation from  the  one.  to  whom  it  seemed 
addressed  ;  and  so,  for  a  minute,  the  two 
old  friends  remained  silent  and  reserved, 
the  one  toying  with  the  handle  of  his  pick, 
and  the  other  still  abstractedly  kicking  the 
gravel  to  and  fro  between  his  feet. 

"About  the  daughter,  you  ask?"  said 
Redfern  at  length,  remembering  that  a 
question  had  been  put  to  him.  "Well, 
Walt,  it  really  seems  to  me  that  having 
traveled  so  long  and  so  far  with  her,  you 
should  know  more  about  her  than  I  can 
possibly  know.  " 

"  I  cannot  be  certain  as  to  that  Mark,  " 
and  he  spoke  with  such  an  affectation  of 
listless  unconcern,  that  the  other,  having  at 
the  very  first  read  his  heart,  could  not  for- 
bear treating  himself  to  one  more  quiet  lit- 
tle inner  smile.  "  You  see  I  did  not  know 
her  at  all  when  we  started — in  fact,  it  was  a 
mere  accident  my  being  in  the  same  com- 
pany with  her.  Nor  did  I  begin  to  see 
much  of  her  until  we  had  left  Fort  Inde- 
pendence. Then,  somehow,  her  father 
and  myself  began  to  be  thrown  more  to- 
gether ;  as  was  natural,  perhaps,  he  being  a 
lawyer,  and  I  having  at  one  time  studied 
law  a  little,  and  the  other  persons  in  the 
train  being  rather  rough  and  unattractive. 
But  for  all  that,  I  can  hardly  say  that  I 
know  anything  about  her.  That  is  to  say, 
I  don't  mean  that  I  was  not  satisfied  as  to 
herself,  but  I  did  not  know  her  past  history." 

"  Well,  Walt,  as  to    that,  it's  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  a  pure-hearted  young  girl 
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living  quietly  with  her  father  can  have  any 
especial  history,  is  it  ?  Her  only  past  his- 
tory is  her  father's.  Of  course  she  may 
have  her  innocent  little  preferences,  and 
tastes,  and  heart-burnings  sometimes  ;  but 
these  it  isn't  for  me  to  know.  What  I  can  tell 
you  is  only  about  the  outward  matters  that 
all  the  world  can  read,  and  these  speak  of  a 
sweet,  loveable  girl,  who  has  always  made 
everyone  happy  around  her  and  always  will. 
What  more  can  I  say  ?  Only,  Walt, —  "  and 
this  with  one  more  of  those  quiet,  half-hid- 
den, enquiring  smiles — "  that  knowing 
about  her  as  well  as  I  do,  I  wonder  that  she 
has  been  allowed,  young  as  she  is,  to  re- 
main free  from  successful  wooing.  But 
naturally,  in  this  new  country,  she  cannot 
continue  so  for  long.  " 

"  You  think  so,  Mark  ?  "  And  in  spite  of 
Walt's  effort  to  contain  himself,  there  was  a 
tremor  of  apprehension  in  his  tone.  "  You 
really  believe  it  ?  " 

"To  be  sure.  Unless,  perhaps,  the 
matter  may  be  already  settled.  Did  she 
act  or  talk  as  though  there  was  anybody 
left  behind,  that  she  thinks  about  ?  Or  was 
there  anyone  on  the  overland  train  who 
seemed  fond  of  her  ?  " 

"  No  one,  I  should  think,  "  stammered 
Walt.  "  They  were  all  rough  men — not  to 
her  liking  of  course.  As  to  anyone  whom 
she  may  have  left  behind  in  the  East,  I — ■ 
that  is — I  do  not  think — " 

The  tremor  of  apprehensive  doubt  seemed 
to  increase  as  he  reverted  to  this  possibility 
— often  already  suggested  to  himself,  and 
now  coming  with  tenfold  more  cogency  as 
he  heard  it  expressed  by  another.  Redfern 
of  course,  could  not  fail  to  remark  the  dis- 
turbance ;  and  now  he  felt  well  convinced 
that  whatever  Walt  felt  for  the  Judge's 
daughter,  he  could  not  as  yet  have  passed 
the  line  and  boldly  uttered  his  sentiments  to 
her.  A  timidly  disposed  young  fellow, 
indeed,  and  never  one  who  could  push  his 
way  in  those  matters  as  others  might  have 
done.      What    then  ?      Could  nothing  now 


be  contrived  for  him  in  the  way  of  friendly 
help  ?  Could  he  not  be  urged  on  to  effort 
without  perceiving  that  he  was  being  urged, 
or  that  the  secret  of  his  heart  had  been  read  ? 

"Well,  probably  not,  Walt.  For  of 
course  if  there  was  any  one  on  the  march  who 
was  attached  to  her,  he  would  surely  have 
used  his  opportunity  and  finished  the  mat- 
ter by  this  time,  and  somehow  you  would 
have  all  known  about  it,  too;  these  things 
are  always  sure  to  leak  out.  If  he  didn't 
take  advantage  of  the  situation,  certainly 
he  would  hardly  be  the  fellow  to  make  any 
progress  afterwards.  For  there  is  no  posi- 
tion in  life  where  you  can  better  draw  near 
to  another  person  and  get  her  good  will  or 
affection  than  on  a  long  journey.  I  have 
thought  that  if  I  were  wishing  to  make  love, 
I  would  prefer  the  advantage  to  be  got  from 
a  march  over  the  plains.  Here  I  could 
ride  at  the  girl's  side  and  talk,  you  see:  and 
I  could  do  considerable  talking  in  a  ride  of 
fifteen  hundred  miles." 

"  But  then,  Mark,  the  situation  has  its 
defects  after  all,"  urged  Walt;  still  main- 
taining, though  now  rather  feebly,  his  air  of 
unconcern,  and  speaking  as  if  he  were  mere- 
ly discussing  an  abstract  question  of  pro- 
priety or  right,  though  all  the  while  his 
heart  was  in  his  mouth.  "  For  suppose 
you  were  to  make  the  attempt  and  fail  ?  At 
home,  such  a  thing  wouldn't  matter  much 
to  you,  in  one  way,  for  you  could  go  off  to 
another  place  and  not  see  the  girl  again. 
But  here  you  would  be  in  the  train  and 
must  stick  to  it  and  see  her  every  day, 
which  would  be  awkward.  Then  again,  it 
might  not  be  considered  honorable,  perhaps. 
You  might,  upon  the  whole,  think  it  better 
to  wait  until  you  got  to  your  journey's  end 
and  took  your  place  in  the  world  and  showed 
that  you  were  somebody  after  all,  and  had 
a  character  and  could  support  a  wife — don't 
you  see  ?  " 

"  And  meanwhile,  my  boy,  when  I  got  to 
the  city,  there  would  be  hundreds  of  young 
men,  many  of  them  better  situated  than  my- 
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self,  and  she  would  be  one  among  a  very  few 
young  girls,,  and  some  one  with  more  pluck 
and  courage  than  myself  might  then  step  for- 
ward and  teach  her  to  forget  me,  and  all  be- 
cause when  I  had  her  all  to  myself  I  didn't 
make  the  most  of  my  opportunities  and  se- 
cure her." 

"  Good  gracious,  Mark  !  You  don't  mean 
that,  do  you  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Therefore,  I  wouldn't 
suffer  my  heart  to  be  faint,  and  I  know  that 
my  principles  of  honor  might  be  too  over- 
strained. She  might  not  know  much  about 
me  at  the  time,  but  what  harm  could  there 
be  in  taking  at  least  one  quiet  step  in  the 
right  direction  ?  I  might  not  altogether  seek 
to  bind  her  to  me  ;  but  if  I  were  to  let  her 
know,  in  some  way,  how  much  I  cared  for 
her,  and  were  to  speak  to  her  father  upon 
the  subject,  not  asking  any  promise  from 
either  of  them,  but  only  wishing  them  to 
wait,  don't  you  think  that  it  would  help  me 
a  little  ?  And  though  it  might  not  amount  to 
an  engagement  or  any  promising,  yet  it 
would  bring  me  a  little  nearer  to  the  point, 
so  that  she  would  not  be,  apt  to  throw  me 
overboard  without  some  explanation." 


VI. 


To  all  this  matter  of  cautious  suggestion, 
Walt  Quincy  listened  for  the  moment  in 
speechless  wonderment.  These  were  very 
proper  ideas,  he  reflected.  And  yet,  how 
did  it  happen  that  they  could  have  ever  origi- 
nated in  a  person  of  such  comparatively  in- 
ferior degree  and  culture  as  Redfern — a 
good  fellow,  of  course,  but  for  all  that  a 
manufacturing  hand,  a  woodchopper,  and 
no  one  knew  what  besides?  Had  the  man 
in  past  times  himself  loved  and  spoken,  and 
so  become  qualified  to  judge  from  his  own 
experience  ?  Had  his  natural  acuteness  and 
sagacity  then  helped  him  to  utter  his  mind 
in  time,  and  so  keep  the  valued  prize  from 
falling  into  another's  arms  ?  And  was  Red- 
fern,  then,  merely  displaying  that  knowledge 


which  had  been  acquired  from  personal 
trials?  There  really  seems' to  be  no  one  in 
the  world  from  whom  we  may  not  learn 
something.  The  very  thought  that  had  been 
flitting  for  days  through  Quincy's  own  mind, 
spreading  itself  out  in  disorderly  array,  seek- 
ing shapeliness  yet  not  finding  it,  was  here 
found  composed  and  arranged  in  all  proper 
semblance  and  sequence  by  a  man  of  rough 
and  rugged  aspect,  with  whom  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  tender  sentiment 
could  never  in  the  least  become  akin.  It 
was  all  very  astonishing.  The  more  Quincy 
thought  it  over,  the  more  incomprehensible 
it  seemed.  And  yet  why  after  all  waste 
time  in  idle  speculation  about  the  origin  of 
things?  The  great  realization  was  there,  no 
matter  how  it  had  come  about  ;  and  for 
himself  there  only  remained  the  duty  of  ap- 
plying Redfern's  philosophy  to  himself,  and, 
without  any  further  delay,  acting  upon  its 
suggestions. 

"To  be  sure — -to  be  sure  !"  he  said.  "  I 
did  not  think  of  it  in  that  light  before.  Yes, 
Mark — that  would  certainly  be  the  way  for 
you  to  act,  after  all ;  and  if  you  should  ever 
happen  to  fall  into  such  circumstances — ■ 
And  how  is  the  gold  ?  Well,  well ;  I  must 
be  off.  Yes  :  beyond  all  doubt  that  would 
be  the  way  for  you  to  pursue,  Mark." 

"You  are  not  going,  Walt?  We  have 
scarcely  seen  each  other,  yet.  I  want  to 
have  a  long  talk  with  you  about  old  times." 

"  Yes,  we  must  have  that,  of  course. 
But  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  at  present  ; 
my  horse,  and — all  that,  you  see.  And  then, 
I  scarcely  like  to  interrupt  your  work." 

"  It  will  keep,  Walt.  If  the  gold  is  here 
at  all,  it  will  not  run  away  before  I  can  get 
at  it.  But  if  you  are  going  to  be  here  for  a 
few  days  longer,  as  I  suppose  you  will,  come 
over  and  share  my  tent  as  in  the  old  times. 
I  am  a  little  to  the  right  of  Judge  Markham." 

"  Yes,  Mark,  I  will  certainly  come.  That 
will  be  the  very  thing.  What  talks  we  shall 
have  over  your  fire  when  you  are  more  at 
leisure,  to  be  sure  !    And   is  it  true  what  I 
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heard  five  years  ago,  after  I  left  you,  that 
you  killed  a  panther  ?  Some  one  was  telling 
me.      I  must  hear  all  about  that,  as  well." 

With  that,  still  affecting  the  utmost  uncon- 
cern and  indifference,  but  doing  it  rather 
poorly  upon  the  whole,  Quincy  began  to 
stroll  slowly  away  ;  and  Redfern  with  one 
more  quiet  laugh  to  himself,  again  descended 
into  his  pit  and  went  on  with  his  rugged 
toil.  With  boyish  unsuspiciousness,  Walt 
still  fancied  that  his  secret  had  remained  safe 
from  Redfern's  penetration,  and  that  he  was 
now  craftily  and  unperceiyed  applying  a  leaf 
from  experiences  of  life  that  had  been  ac- 
tually thrust  into  his  face  and  forced  upon 
him.  And  resolving  to  act  upon  this  with- 
out a  moment  of  unnecessary  delay,  he 
merely  tarried  until  the  miner's  head  had 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground  secure 
form  further  power  of  observation,  and  then 
almost  immediately  increased  his  labored 
stroll  into  a  quick  walk,  each  moment  fur- 
ther accelerating  his  pace.  In  reality  he  was 
driven  by  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  be 
alone,  that  he  might  give  his  thoughts  more 
connected  sequence,  and  resolve  within  him- 
self more  deliberately  the  startling  idea  that 
had  been  forced  upon  him  by  Redfern's 
chance  suggestion. 

It  was  not  altogether,  perhaps,  a  new  idea 
to  Quincy.  At  long  intervals  during  the 
past  few  months,  it  had  flitted  across  his 
mind  in  a  random,  uncertain  manner,  pro- 
ducing a  momentary  weakness,  it  may  be, 
yet  leaving  no  exact  or  lasting  impression 
behind  it.  At  such  times  he  had  been  apt 
to  treat  it  as  a  mere  visionary  intrusion,  not 
worth  considering  at  the  best,  and  altogeth- 
er relating  to  contingencies  too  far  removed 
to  linger  in  his  mind  for  present  speculation. 
But  now  that  the  overland  journey  was  al- 
most at  an  end,  the  danger  had  certainly 
drawn  nearer,  and  its  presentation  in  sober 
verity  by  another  person  was  rather, uncom- 
fortable and  caused  him  to  resolve  the  mat- 
ter rather  seriously,  as  something  no  longer 
to    be    treated  lightly,   but  to  be  taken  into 


instant  and  careful  consideration. 

It  had  scarcely  from  the  first  been  a  se- 
cret to  himself  that  he  had  grown  fond  of 
Grace.  From  the  day  they  had  left  Fort 
Independence,  he  had  been  thrown  into  in- 
timate communication  with  her  father  and 
herself.  It  happened  that  almost  all  the 
overland  party  excepting  Walt  were  rough 
and  uncultivated,  and  hence  it  was  no  more 
than  natural  that  those  three  should  have 
been  drawn  together  as  the  only  persons 
with  kindred  tastes  and  purposes.  Almost 
from  the  beginning,  therefore,  they  had  fall- 
en into  close  companionship,  and  had 
shared  the  same  mess  and  camp-fire. 
Grace's  beauty  was  of  a  character  to  develop 
itself  even  more  amid  those  wild  surround- 
ings than  when  aided  by  appliances  and  re- 
finements of  home  culture.  Robust  health, 
an  animated  expression,  and  rich  color — 
these  were  some  of  the  attributes  that  went 
to  make  up  her  attractiveness,  and  seemed 
constantly  intensified  in  her  daily  realiza- 
tion of  the  wild  novelties  that  encompassed 
this  newer  and  unaccustomed  life.  Beauty, 
and  buoyant  spirits,  and  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  excitement,  ever  showing  itself  in 
sparkling  eye  and  parted  lips — these  pleasing 
traits  could  not  long  escape  Quincy's  ob- 
servation; and  being  aided  by  his  propin- 
quity and  the  circumstance  that  there  could 
be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  rival  attractions 
to  distract  his  attention,  soon  completed  his 
captivity. 

To  be  able  to  ride  from  morning  to  night 
beside  her;  to  lift  her,  when  tired,  off  the 
saddle  into  her  safe  nook  at  the  front  of  one 
of  the  luggage  wagons  and  there  still  ride 
alongside  within  hearing  of  her  sweet  voice; 
to  indulge  in  day  dreams  leading  him  to 
scan  the  Plains  and  almost  wish  that  there 
might  be  an  Indian  attack,  so  that  he  could 
do  his  share  in  beating  it  off  and  rescue  her 
from  danger;  to  sigh  disappointedly  that 
the  attack  never  came  at  all,  but  that  the 
whole  journey  was  unwarrantably  prosaic  in 
its  commonplace  security;  to  hope  that  there 
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might  be  a  failure  of  provision  so  that  he 
could  surrender  to  Grace  his  last  mouthful 
of  biscuit  and  draught  of  water  and  die  at 
her  feet,  and  to  find  day  after  day  that  with 
plenteous  game  along  their  route  their  store 
was  constantly  increased  and  the  rocky 
pools  filled  with  rain;  to  surrender,  then, 
those  foolish  aspirations,  and  to  turn  with 
renewed  zest  to  the  delights  of  the  present, 
holding  her  bridle  and  listening  to  her 
cheery  gossip  of  each  morning; — all  this 
could  not  well  be,  of  course,  and  Walt  es- 
cape unscathed. 

Throughout  the  whole,  he  had  imagined 
that  he  was  acting  very  considerately  and 
self-denyingly,  in  not  pressing  to  a  definite 
conclusion  such  advantages  as  he  might 
conceive  he  had  gained.  Very  often,  in- 
deed, he  had  been  tempted  to  -put  every- 
thing to  the  hazard  of  the  question,  and  yet 
had  refrained.  In  his  delusion  he  had  be- 
lieved that  he  was  acting  a  generous  and 
chivalrous  part,  in  not  taking  advantage  of 
the  isolation  that  left  Grace  exposed  to  his 
sole  assiduity  and  prevented  fair  contest 
against  other  aspirants.  This  happened  to 
be  the  flattering  nature  of  his  self-conceit-. 

But  there  was  another  and  more  valid 
reason  for  his  reticence.  In  reality  he  could 
not  at  any  time  feel  perfectly  certain  of 
success.  Pleasant  smiles  and  kindly  glances 
cannot  always  be  accepted  as  proofs  of  af- 
fection; and  what  if  it  turned  out  that  all 
the  while  Grace  had  been  looking  upon  him 
only  in  the  light  of  a  friend  ?  Then,  indeed, 
a  failure  upon  his  part  would  prove  unpleas- 
ant and  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  At 
home  he  would  be  able  to  treat  the  matter 
lightly,  remove  himself  to  different  scenes 
and  associations,  affect  a  levity  he  did  not 
feel,  and  seek  other  attractions,  with  greater 
or  less  relief  to  his  mind,  as  the  case  might 
be.  But  here,  not  being  able  to  leave  the 
train  and  wander  off  alone  into  the  wilder- 
ness, he  must  continue  on  in  the  old  routine, 
not  separating  himself  from  the  rest  of  the 
company  nor  even  acting  with  such  reserve 


as  might  bring  the  attention  of  others  upon 
his  altered  conduct;  still  obliged  to  ride  as 
of  old  at  her  side  for  weeks  to  come,  feeling 
that  their  former  unrestrained  conversation 
had  been  rendered  impossible  and  their  in- 
tercourse embarrassed  through  the  burden 
of  that  secret  knowledge  of  unavailing  love. 
This,  in  fact,  was  the  real  reason  of  Walt's 
reticence  and  delay;  and  had  there  been 
anything  of  substance  in  his  imaginings, 
their  lameness  and  falsity  must  have  been 
at  once  exposed  by  the  tremor  of  apprehen- 
sion that  passed  over  him  as  he  heard  Mark 
Redfern's  random  remarks,  and  realized 
that  the  time  must  at  last  be  near  at  hand 
when  he  would  be  exposed  to  abundant  ri- 
valries, and  discover,  perhaps,  that  he  had 
too  long  delayed  his  heart's  confession. 
Yes,  it  really  seemed  to  him,  now,  that  for 
months  past  he  had  been  wasting  his  advan- 
tages in  the  most  criminal  manner;  that 
any  moment  might  bring  deserved  retribution 
in  the  shape  of  dangerous  rivalry;  that 
nothing  but  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
could  enable  him  to  regain  his  lost  advan- 
tages. 

So  for  the  few  moments  of  his  most  fiery 
spirit  of  determination.  But  when  he  had 
passed  half  through  the  plain,  leaving  the 
Chilian  encampment  behind,  and  seeing  be- 
fore him  the  rocky  bend  at  the  base  of 
which  stood  the  pine  grove  and  the  Judge's 
little  white  tent,  his  valiant  resolution  began 
to  ooze  away.  What  if  this  should  turn 
out  to  be  an  unpropitious  moment  ?  What 
if  he  were  to  find  Grace  in  no  mood  to  re- 
ceive or  reciprocate  any  increased  warmth 
and  significance  of  attention — worried,  per- 
haps, with  the  cares  of  the  day,  or  possibly 
regretful  about  past  scenes  and  recollections 
and  so  disinclined  to  compose  and  console 
herself  with  present  attractions  ?  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  him,  then,  to  postpone  his 
avowals,  rather  than  peril  all  by  too  great 
precipitancy  ?  Energy  and  determination 
were  certainly  very  valuable  qualities  ;  but 
how  often  in    life  do  we    not  find  that  the 
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best  laid  plans  go  astray  through  blundering, 
headlong  heedlessness  ?  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  would  be  better  for  his  chances  of  success 
were  he  to  delay  until  the  evening  ;  when, 
the  labors  of  day  being  over,  the  wearied 
soul  would  be  more  tranquilized  and  better 
able  to  look  considerately  at  proffered 
blessings,  and  give  them  their  proper  esti- 
mate. No  ;  he  would  merely  talk  with 
Grace  a  little  at  present,  gradually  leading 
her  mind  around  into  the  necessary  channel 
of  thought  and  expectancy,  and  putting  it 
atune,  as  it  were,  with  the  subject  in  hand. 
And  when  at  last  the  evening  came,  then  he 
would — 

But  as  he  passed  the  bend  and  saw  still 
closer  to  him  the  grove  and  the  little  brook 
and  the  group  of  tents,  he  began  to  think 
that  it  was  destined  that  he  should  never  do 
the  deed  at  all.  There  was  the  Judge's 
own  tent  standing  up  clear  and  well  defined 
against  the  background  of  lively  green  ; 
and  there  was  Grace,  sitting  as  she  was  wont 
to  do,  in  front  ;  but  who  was  that  beside 
her,  stooping  over  and  apparently  holding 
her  hand  while  she  looked  up  into  his  face 
with  a  smile  ?  A  young  man,  without  doubt ; 
even  at  that  distance  the  fact  could  easily 
be  determined.  Rather  a  good  looking  fel- 
low, too,  it  would  seem  ;  for  the  figure  ap- 
peared graceful  and  refined,  and  the  fea- 
tures well  shaped. 

Could  there  be  some  old-time  lover  who 
had  pertinaciously  followed  her  in  a  later 
train  across  the  Plains,  and  now  at  last  had 
arrived  to  snatch  the  victory?  As  Walt  so 
speculated,  his  face  turned  pale  and  his 
heart  sank  within  him.  He  would  have 
turned  and  fled,  but  lacked  the  strength  to 
do  so,  before  learning  more  clearly  his  fate. 
Little  by  little  therefore  he  slowly  drew 
nearer  until  he  had  come  within  ten  or 
twelve  paces,  still  uncertain  whether  to  ad- 
vance further.  Then  Grace,  chancing  to 
look  up,  arose  and  beckoned  him  to  come 
forward. 

"The  Doctor,  Walt,"  she  said  :  fortheir 


long  journey  together  had  not  been  entirely 
without  result,  and  with  well-knit  friend- 
ship, at  least,  they  had  learned  to  call  each 
other  by  their  Christian  names.  "  He  has 
been  looking  at  my  wrist,  and  he  says  that 
no  bones  are  broken  and  that  in  a  few  days 
I  may  go  my  way  again." 

"Ah,  indeed?"  and  the  young  men 
looked  at  each  other  and  bowed.  Then 
Quincy,  by  way  of  complying  with  every 
necessary  formality,  touched  the  brim  of  his 
cap,  and  the  doctor  did  the  same — some- 
what awkwardly,  as  a  thing  that  he  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  for  a  long  time,  but 
which  must  now  be  complied  with  as  a 
necessary  ceremony,  so  as  not  to  fall  be- 
hindhand in  the  observances  of  etiquette. 

It  was  rather  strange,  perhaps,  in  that 
wilderness,  where  men  became  acquainted 
with  a  hearty  slap  upon  the  back  and  im- 
mediately sealed  the  friendship  with  copious 
libations  at  the  nearest  bar-room,  to  see  how 
these  two  young  men  exchanged  distant  and 
courteous  salutations,  as  though  in  the 
crowded  thoroughfare  of  a  city.  It  was 
Quincy's  fault,  perhaps,  that  this  was  so. 
He  had  not  yet  recovered  his  equanimity, 
and  so  was  little  disposed  for  friendly  ad- 
vances ;  and  the  doctor,  caring  nothing 
either  way,  accepted  the  proffered  tone. 

Grace  bit  her  lips,  recognizing  the  foolish 
jealousy  that  had  prompted  the  formal  greet- 
ing. She  had  foreseen  it,  in  fact,  in  Quin- 
cy's lingering,  desultory  approach  and 
clouded  countenance  ;  and  so  in  her  first 
utterance  had  pleasantly  clothed  her  intro- 
duction with  an  explanation,  This,  it 
seemed,  should  have  been  enough  ;  if  not, 
why  should  she  do  any  more  ? 

Evidently  it  was  not  enough.  The  spark 
of  jealousy,  no  .matter  how  lightly  kindled 
or  from  what  poor  material,  cannot  easily 
be  extinguished.  As  for  the  explanation,  it 
was  fair  enough.  The  stranger  was  found 
to  be  no  former  lover,  but  merely  the  doc- 
tor of  the  settlement;  he  had  not  been 
holding  her  hand  intent  upon  love  pressure, 
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but  was  merely  examining  the  bruised  wrist. 
But  this  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  he  was 
young,  and  seemingly  of  more  gentle  nature 
than  the  rough,  wild,  seared,  and  toil- 
wrinkled  men  who  labored  around  her,  and 
who  never  could  be  supposed  to  inspire 
love.  Not  ill-looking  either,  it  seemed;  for 
now  this  poor  Walt,  in  his  newly  awakened 
trouble,  could  see  only  the  most  salient  and 
best-appearing  attributes  of  the  stranger. 
Had  he  come  upon  him  in  any  other 
situation,  he  might  have  recognized  at  once, 
as  almost  every  one  else  did,  the  forbidding 
expression  that  clouded  so  plainly  the  natur- 
al physical  beauty.  But  it  was  different 
now.  He  had  seen  Grace  smile  upon  tlje 
man;  and  what  was  there  that  could  have 
evoked  that  smile  if  it  were  not  the  fair 
complexion,  and  the  white  teeth,  and  the 
dark  locks  and  beard  ?  What  though  he  were 
there  in  a  professional  character  ?  Are  there 
no  instances  on  record  where  the  doctor  or 
the  lawyer  mingled  soft  speeches  with  his  ad- 
vice, and  gradually  merged  into  the  lover  ? 

"Is  he  not  handsome?"  asked  Grace, 
when  the  doctor,  having  given  his  advice, 
had  taken  his  departure — acting,  it  must  be 
confessed,  with  a  propriety  of  demeanor 
which  showed  that  behind  the  unpleasant 
traits  of  his  character  there  was  an  instinct 
of  refinement,  coming  from  some  distant 
source  of  birth  or  education  perhaps  no 
longer  to  be  traced,  but  which  had  not  as 
yet  filtered  away  into  nothingness.  "  Did 
you  notice  his  eyes,  and  how  silken  his 
beard  was  ?  " 

Of  course  she  spoke  teasingly;  why  should 
she  not  ?  Walt  Quincy,  with  appearance  of 
rough  surliness,  had  n'eglected  her  pleasant 
explanation  of  the  doctor's  presence,  and 
had  chosen  to  continue  in  his  jealous  mood. 
Was  it  not  right,  therefore,  that  he  should 
be  punished  with  suitable  tormenting  spirit  ? 
What  young  girl  could  have  resisted  such  a 
chance  ?  Coquetry  must  surely  sometimes 
be  allowed  to  have  its  sway.  At  her  own 
city  home  in  the  far  East,  where  young  men 


were  plenty  and  the  opportunities  for  flirta- 
tion not  a  few,  it  was  a  well  recognized 
principle  of  social  ethics  that  a  sullen,  in- 
temperate-minded, jealous  lover  should  be 
punished  without  appeal;  and  generally  it 
was  surely  and  unhesitatingly  carried 
through,  as  one  of  the  safeguards  of  society 
and  girlhood  independence,  even  though 
the  occasion  might  come  so  often  that  it 
lost  its  zest  and  became  only  a  tiresome 
form,  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  executioner  as 
to  the  victim.  How  much  the  more  should 
Grace  now  assert  rights  and  immunities, 
when  for  so  many  months  she  had  been  up- 
on the  Plains  with  no  other  men  around  her 
than  great,  rough,  tangle-bearded  creatures, 
in  coarse,  torn,  red  shirts,  knowing  nothing 
about  love  except  in  the  rudest  phases,  and 
accustomed  to  show  their  jealousy,  when- 
ever such  emotions  were  excited,  not  in 
sighs  and  tears  and  odes  to  the  moon,  but 
in  pistol  shot  or  quick-flashing  bowie-knife. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  that  he  is  handsome," 
Walt  gloomily  responded,  not  for  the  mo- 
ment doubting  that  she  actually  thought  so. 
As  he  spoke,  he  glanced  aside  so  piteously 
at  his  own  straight  hair  and  squinted  down 
at  his  somewhat  unclassic  nose  with  such  a 
melancholy  perception  of  his  inferiority  of 
feature,  that  she  almost  took  instant  com- 
passion upon  him.  It  was  on  the  tip  of  her 
lips  to  tell  him  that  to  her  the  stranger  was 
not  good-looking  at  all,  to  comfort  poor 
Walt  with  the  assurance  that  his  own  genial, 
kindly,  honest  expression  outweighed  all 
advantages  of  mere  chiseled  outline.  But 
at  that  moment  Quincy  spoiled  all. 

"  Yes,  he  is  handsome,  Grace;  I  don't 
deny  it.  But  what  do  you  know  about  him 
anyhow  ?  And  I  wish  you  would  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him  than  you  can  help." 

A  foolish,  inconsiderate  speech  to  make, 
indeed.  For  what  right  had  he,  who  dur- 
ing months  had  never  spoken  a  word  of  af- 
fection to  her — guarding  his  tongue  too 
rigidly,  perhaps,  with  overstrained  sentiment 
of  honor — now  to  save  advice  or  make  de- 
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mands  or  put  on  any  of  the  authority  of  an 
acknowledged  lover  ?  It  was  a  great  mis- 
take and  showed  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Even  the  poor  Chinaman,  in  his 
clean-scraped  ravine  hard  by,  would  have 
known  better;  and  could  he  be  permitted 
to  see  his  destined  bride  and  converse  with 
her  before  the  seal  of  mystery  should  be  re- 
moved at  the  bridal  hour,  would  probably 
have  refrained  from  any  indications  of  as- 
serting his  proprietorship,  until  the  price 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  knowing  old 
father  and  the  bargain  fairly  ratified.  Grace 
colored  up  and  her  foot  beat  impatiently  up- 
on the  grass.  Now  he  should  be  punished 
for  his  impertinence  and  well  punished, 
too;  certainly  he  deserved  it,  foolish  fellow 
that  he  was. 

"  Ah,  Walt  ?  Must  I  not  speak  to 'him  at 
all — is  that  what  you  mean  ?  Will  you, 
then,  be  always  present  to  conduct  the  con- 
sultation and  hold  my  wrist  while  he  exam- 
ines it  ?  For,  you  see,  my  handsome  doc- 
tor must  come  to  me  twice  a  day,  and  my 
father  may  not  always  be  able  to  be  here. 
Never  mind — for  of  course,  your  ancient 
and  revered  presence  will  do  as  well. — 
What,  going  already,  Walt  ?  "  He  had  not 
moved  hand  or  foot,  or  given  any  more  signs 
of  departure  than  if  he  had  been  the  sphinx. 
"  Well,  good-bye,  then.  A  more  pleasant 
humor  to  you  when  we  meet  again.  And 
come  each  morning  and  evening  to  the  con- 
sultations, will  you  not?" 

Walt  thereupon  moved  away,  cast  down 
and  vanquished,  his  heart  filled  with  doubt, 
despair,  jealousy,  and  anger  ;  and  Grace, 
leaning  back  against  the  tent-pole,  gave  her- 
self up  to  reflection.  Somewhat  amused 
she  was,  of  course.  Had  she  not  success- 
fully played  her  part  and  taught  the  re- 
quired lesson?  A  little  sorry,  also,  for  she 
feared  lest  possibly  she  had  hurt  him  more 
deeply  than  she  had  designed — it  was  with 
such  a  sober  face  that  he  had  now  gone  off? 
Hut  upon  the  whole,  her  sense  of  amuse- 
ment prevailed,  mingled  with  much  triumph. 


Meanwhile,  in  her  elation,  there  was  the 
secret  sense  of  satisfaction  that  she  could 
do  herself  no  great  damage,  since  he  could 
not  retaliate  upon  her.  In  the  city  where 
she  had  lived,  indeed,  it  might  be  a  danger- 
ous experiment  to  try  ;  though  even  there, 
her  audacity  being  unbounded,  she  would 
certainly  have  tried,  all  the  same.  But  there 
Walt  could  have  left  her  to  herself  and  gone 
over  to  other  and  rival  beauties  for  consola- 
tion. There  were  always  plenty  of  mate- 
less  sirens  ready  and  willing  to  snap  up  any 
forlorn  young  man  and  comfort  him  ;  pos- 
sibly, in  the  end,  binding  him  so  snugly  with 
chains  that  he  could  never  escape  and  rejoin 
the  original,  and  by  that  time  penitent,  tor- 
mentor. While  here  there  were  only  the 
two  Chilian  wives,  who  were  faded  and  ugly 
and  had  their  husbands  with  them,  and  now 
and  then  a  stray  Digger  squaw  coming 
in  to  hang  around  and  see  what  she  could 
steal.  Yes,  Grace  was  safe  here  from  any 
potent  opposition.  Once  she  was  startled 
with  the  random  thought  that  Walt  might 
saddle  his  horse  and  without  the  ceremony 
of  saying  good-bye  start  off  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  what  then  ?  She  would  follow 
in  a  week  at  furthest,  and  pretty  young 
ladies  were  not  so  plenty  in  San  Francisco 
that  she  could  not  whistle  him  back  again 
with  a  single  breath. 

So  satisfying  herself  she  stretched  out  her 
feet  in  lazy  enjoyment  of  the  cool  shade, 
and  in  calm  contentment  awaited  the  course 
of  events.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  be  sit- 
ting there  and  leisurely  gazing  out  upon  the 
varied  scene  before  her.  The  air  was 
warm  and  balmy  ;  while  the  [line  branches, 
thickly  interlacing  overhead,  effectually  shut 
out  the  potent  rays  of  the  sun.  Behind 
her  was  heaped  a  pile  of  hemlock  boughs, 
the  most  enjoyable  cushions  that  the  woods 
can  afford.  In  front  the  wood-fire  was  grad- 
ually dying  away,  the  last  embers  sending  up 
curling  wreaths  of  blue  smoke  that,  in  the 
still  air,  slowly  rose  and  then  seemed  rather 
to  melt  away  into  nothing  than  to  be  wafted 
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off.  Further  along  was  the  open  plain,  its 
borders  here  and  there  studded  with  other 
clumps  of  tents,  and  its  centre  almost  life- 
less except  where  now  and  then,  from  some 
distant  gully,  a  poor  forlorn  horse  with 
earth-laden  paniers,  crossed  at  a  slow  walk 
to  the  nearest  available  water.  Little  sound 
was  to  be  heard  except  an  occasional  out- 
burst of  rough  song,  always  dying  away  a  mo- 
ment after,and  the  fainter  though  more  steady 
hum  of  fifty  rockers.  Yes,  there  was  also  a 
soft  rustle  overhead  where  a  squirrel  clam- 
bered among  the  pine  boughs,  and  with  a 
nut  tightly  held  in  his  paws,  stopped  each 
moment  to  gaze  down  wonderingly  upon  the 
singular  monster  stretched  out  below  him  ; 
and  once  came  the  song  of  a  bird  whose 
coat  was  not  familiar  to  her,  but  whom 
Grace  endeavored  to  ingratiate  with  a  crumb, 
fan  the  sake  of  the  wrens. and  the  robins  of 
her  far  off  home.  Then  gradually  her  eyes 
closed  in  dreamy  languor,  and  she  would 
have  fallen  altogether  asleep,  but  for  the 
step  of  some  one  approaching.  Raising 
her  head  she  saw  her  father.  He  had  been 
making  a  round  of  the  settlement,  and  had 
now  returned  to  wait  upon  her  for  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

"  And  the  hand,  Grace  ? " 
"Better,  papa.     The    doctor   says    that 
in  a  few  days  it  will  be  quite  well." 

Then,  silence  for  a  moment.  A  train  of 
three  mules,  laden  with  tents  and  pork  bar- 
rels, passed  not  far  off  in  front.  It  was  a 
couple  of  new  miners  arriving,  and  was 
such  a  common  sight  as  to  cause  no  remark. 
Then  a  single  horseman  crossed  at  a  some- 
what greater  distance,  leaving  the  mine. 
Could  it  be  Walt  ?  With  a  momentary 
alarm,  Grace  watched  more  narrowly,  but 
in  an  instant  dropped  her  head  upon  her 
hand  again,  in  calm  composure.  That  man 
was  taller  and  thinner  than  Walt,  and  more- 
over, wore  the  Mexican  poncho  and  slashed 
leggings.  Besides,  about  a  hundred  yards 
off,  she  thought  that  she  could  faintly  dis- 
cern, almost  hidden  among  the  low  bushes, 


a  disconsolate  figure',  gazing  earnestly  at 
her,  with  vain  imaginings  that  he  himself 
was  remaining  unseen.  Poor  Walt  !  Not 
to  give  him  too  great  encouragement,  she 
turned  her  face  in  the  other  direction,  so 
that  he  could  only  see  the  top  of  the  crown 
of  her  little  flat  straw  hat. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  laughing  merrily,  "I 
have  a  secret  for  you.  Such  a  secret,  in- 
deed." 

"Well  Grace?" 

"  Walt  Quincy  is  jealous." 

"Indeed?" 

"  And  of  this  young  doctor  who  takes 
care  of  my  wrist." 

"I  imagine  without  much  cause,  how- 
ever," said  the  Judge  with  a  smile. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  papa,"  was  her 
quiet  response.  "  Don't  you  think  that  the 
doctor  is  rather  a  handsome  young  man  ?" 

Her  father  started  and  raised  himself  up- 
on his  elbow  with  some  appearance  of  alarm. 
Could  it  be  that  she  really  thought  so,  and 
was  speaking  seriously  and  with  intent  to 
gain  his  opinion  and  perhaps  to  incline  his 
judgment  favorably?  She  saw  the  earnest, 
anxious  expression  of  his  face,  and  almost 
immediately  relented.  No,  she  would  not 
tease  him,  whatever  she  might  do  to  others. 
And  perhaps  she  had  already  that  morning 
done  enough  in  that  way. 

"  You  don't  mean  what  you  say,  Grace, 
do  you  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  trifle 
with  me  ?" 

"Mean  it,  papa?  Truly  and  soberly, 
then,  I  think  that  this  doctor  is,  without  any 
exception,  the  most  disagreeable  person  I 
ever  came  across." 

"  Ah  !  I  think  the  same,  Grace.  I  was 
afraid  that  perhaps — " 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  that,  papa. 
With  all  his  handsome  features,  there  is 
something  about  him  that  is  utterly  repul- 
sive to  me.  He  seems  kind  and  polite.  I 
fancy,  indeed,  that  he  has  been  so  brought 
up  as  to  have  learned  better  than  to  be  other- 
wise.    But  there  is  a  bad  look  in  his  eyes, 
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a  sullen,  drawn-down  mouth,  a  cruel  ex- 
pression everywhere  that  almost  frightens 
me.  From  the  first,  I  felt  this,  and  when 
he  takes  my  wrist  in  his  hand,  it  almost 
makes  me  crawl.  Must  we  have  him  here 
any  longer,  papa  ?  It  seems  to  me,  that  as 
no  bones  have  been  broken,  we  can  get 
along  very  well  without  him." 

"  I  don't  know,"  the  Judge  remarked, 
after  a  moment's  silence.  "I  suppose  we 
could.  And  yet,  having  begun  employing 
him,  we  can  hardly  send  him  off  without 
any  good  excuse.  He  may  not  be  much  of 
a  doctor,  after  all.  Perhaps  some  one  of 
those  half  fledged  physicians  who  get  em- 
ployment  upon  merchant-ships  and  in  the 

[continued  in 


frontier  towns  ;  and  little  as  they  know  at 
first,  contrive  soon  to  forget  half  of  it.  But 
still,  he  has  here  done  all  that  could  be  re- 
quired of  him,  apparently,  and  has  behaved 
himself  in  a  proper  manner.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  tell  him  that  I  don't  want  him  any 
longer,  his  looks  merely  being  against  him. 
But  I  will  inquire  more  about  him,  and 
meanwhile  we  will  dispense  with  his  services 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"And  meanwhile  also,  papa,  is  it  not 
very  foolish  for  Walt  to  get  jealous  of  him  ?" 
said  Grace,  with  another  sidelong  glance  at 
the  doleful  figure  watching  her  from  the  low 
bushes  upon  the  right. 

Leonard  Kip, 

NEXT   NUMBER.] 


THE  RIPARIAN  DECISION  IN  INTERIOR  CALIFORNIA. 


California  occupies  a  coast  line  along  the 
Pacific  ocean  which,  if  it  were  applied  to 
the  Atlantic,  commencing  at  the  northern 
point  of  the  Florida  coast,  would  stretch  as 
far  northward  as  New  Hampshire.  This 
great  range  of  latitude  accounts  in  large  part 
for  that  diversity  of  climate  which  is  a  re- 
markable characteristic  of  the  State.  This 
characteristic  is  intensified  by  the  two  nota- 
ble circumstances  that  the  giant  range  of  the 
Sierras  isolates  almost  the  entire  State  from 
the  climatic  influence  of  the  continent,  and 
that  the  Coast  Range  performs  in  part  the 
same  office  as  to  that  of  the  ocean.  So  far  as 
irrigation  is  concerned,  the  northern  and  coast 
counties  of  the  State  need  not  be  considered  ; 
as  the  former  have  an  abundance  of  mois- 
ture from  the  clouds,  the  latter  from  the 
ocean.  The  broad  eastern  boundary  line, 
surmounted  by  the  lofty  Sierras,  is  relegated 
by  Nature  exclusively  to  those  industries 
which  are  concerned  with  metals,  timber, 
and  live-stock.  This  region  of  the  State 
withdraws  not  less  than  40,000  square  miles 
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from  the  problem  under  consideration.  The 
counties  generally  called  Southern  Califor- 
nia, although  they  are  closely  interested  in 
the  matter  of  irrigation,  have  features  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
State  that  they  must  be  separately  treated. 
These  eliminations  leave  for  consideration 
only  interior  California — the  magnificent 
plateau  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  the 
San  Joaquin.  This  great  plain,  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  by  about  forty 
wide,  when  considered  as  to  its  extent,  pro- 
ductive capacity,  location,  resources,  cli- 
mate, and  other  characteristics  valued  by  civ- 
ilized man,  has  probably  not  its  equal  upon 
earth.  Its  wholly  alluvial  soil  has  a  depth 
many  feet  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of 
plant  life.  Though  seemingly  level  to  the 
eye  it  has  an  inclination  of  more  than  five 
feet  to  the  mile  towards  the  water  courses 
which  naturally  drain  its  surface  ;  so  that 
while  its  topography  insures  accessibility  of 
water  for  irrigation  to  its  highest  parts,  it  also 
furnishes  ample  facility  for  the  drainage  of 
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its    lowest    depressions.     While   the    States 
similarly  located  as  to  latitude  on  the  Atlan- 
tic border  have  the  moisture  owed  them  by 
the  elements  equally  distributed  over  their 
surface  throughout  half  the  year  in  the  form 
of  rain,   thoughout  the  other  half  in  that  of 
snow,  on  this  great  plain  nature  bestows  the 
greater  part  of  the  moisture  due  it  in  the 
form  of  snow,  and  collecting  it  within  the 
vast  area  of  the  uninhabitable  Sierras  piles  it 
up  to  be  dissolved  by  the  sun  when  water 
shall  be  needed  for  the  uses  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.  And  the  nature  of  the  riverbeds  of  this 
plain  are  admirably  fitted  to  perform  the  pe- 
culiar service  required  of  them.     Instead  of 
the  rocky  bottoms  of  Eastern  rivers,  which 
favor  the    quick    escape    of  superabundant 
waters  from  land  to  sea,  the  rivers  that  feed 
the  great  San  Joaquin  have  beds  of  absorb- 
ing   sand,     which    detain    the    well-gauged 
waters   of  the  State  and  prevent  their  too 
rapid  flow  to  the  ocean.     If  a  dam  be  con- 
structed across  any  of  these  rivers  and  the 
water  be  thereby  so  efficiently  held  that  one 
may  cross  the  bed  of  the  stream  dry-shod 
below  the  dam,  there  will  nevertheless  be  a 
stream  of  water  flowing  in  the  channel  a  few 
miles  below.     If  the  geological  formation  of 
the  great  interior  valley  of  California  were 
similar   to   that    of  the  irrigable  valleys  of 
Chili,    the   water  of  our    natural    channels 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
its  inhabitants.      "The  great  interior  valley 
of  California    is   not  a  dry  country  in  the 
sense  in  which  other  rainless  countries  are 
dry.     That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  a 
country  in  which  the  residents  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  banks  of  streams  to  obtain 
water  for  domestic  use  and  for  watering  their 
cattle.     The  great  wealth  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  interior  California  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  water  of  these  streams  ;  it  consists 
in  the  exhaustless  ocean  of  pure  water  un- 
der the  surface,  which  water  is  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  simplest  and  cheapest  mechani- 
cal appliances  for  raising  it.     If  it  were  not 
for  that  inexhaustible  ocean  of  water  under 


the  surface,  the  streams  upon  it  would 
be  wholly  inadequate  either  to  irrigate  the 
land  or  to  water  the  stock." 

Although  this  valley  is  only  one-tenth 
part  of  the  area  of  the  State,  it  Is  still  as  large  as 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island  combined,  and  it  is  hardly  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  there  is  not  a  waste 
acre  in  it.  In  lieu  of  a  description  of  it,  to 
show  why  it  is  destined  to  support  a  popula- 
tion of  not  less  than  five  millions  of  pros- 
perous inhabitants,  I  will  merely  quote 
here  my  own  summing  up  of  its  advantages  as 
presented  on  a  former  occasion  :         ' 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  VALUE  OF  IRRIGATION. 

But  from  the  fanner's  point  of  view  the  greatest 
value  of  irrigation  to  our  country  is  not  that  it  be- 
stows upon  it  its  capacity,  its  great  capacity,  for  the 
profitable  production  of  raisins,  or  oranges,  or 
wines,  or  nuts,  or  fruits  for  canning,  or  for  any 
single  product ;  it  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  com- 
bination of  soil  and  climate  is  such  that  with  irri- 
gation every  ten  acres  of  the  vast  plain  will  support 
a  family  in  affluence  and  without  that  fear  of 
famine  which  constantly  threatens  other  irrigated 
countries,  like  Egypt  and  India.  In  a  country 
where  there  are  no  rocks  nor  stumps  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  plow ;  where  there  is  not  a  single 
square  foot  of  waste  land ;  where  all  the  soil  is 
alluvial ;  where  the  farmer  may  determine  at  what 
moment  it  shall  commence  to  rain  and  at  what 
moment  it  shall  cease ;  where  he  may  cause  it  to 
rain  upon  his  cabbage  bed  and  prevent  it  from 
raining  on  his  adjoining  potato  patch  ;  where  he 
can  gather  two  crops  of  potatoes  and  other  vegeta- 
bles from  the  same  spot  of  ground  each  year ; 
where  he  may  cut  four  crops  of  clover  hay  as  high 
as  his  waist  year  after  year  without  re-sowing ; 
where  a  single  acre  will  support  a  cow  twelve 
months  in  the  year;  where  trees  and  vines  bear 
fruit  the  second  year ;  where  vines  produce  two 
crops  of  grapes  each  season ;  where  $250  will 
build  a  house  habitable  all  the  year  round,  and 
which  a  woman's  taste  and  hands  may  beautify 
into  a  lovely  home  ;  where  roses  may  be  picked  in 
the  open  air  twelve  months  in  the  year;  where  the 
opportunities  for  drainage  consist  of  a  fall  of  five 
feet  to  the  mile;  where  vegetation,  when  it  dies, 
cures  but  does  not  decay  ;  where  there  is  no  winter 
and  no  cyclone;  where  the  nights  are  cool  even  in 
the  heat  of  summer;  where  even  consumptives 
and  asthmatics  find  repose  and  strength  ; — there  in 
the  great  valley  of  the  interior  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  our  foothills,  how  can  it  come  with- 
in the  scope  of  possibility  that  an  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious family  can  live  there  and  be  poor? 

The  ten  rivers  that  constitute  the  water 
system  of  the  southern  half  of  interior  Cali- 
fornia, or  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  are  so 
similar  in   their  physical  characteristics  that 
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any  one  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
example  of  the  others.  Of  these,  King's 
River  may  be  properly  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  concrete  character  to  this 
discussion,  as  the  principal  practical  results 
in  the  way  of  small-scale,  or  intensive,  or 
homestead  farming,  have  been  achieved  by 
the  aid  of  its  waters.  Twenty-one  large  irri- 
gating canals  draw  water  from  this  river. 
Seemingly,  any  one  of  the  half  dozen  larger  of 
these  canals  has  sufficient  capacity  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  water  contained  by  the 
river  after  the  available  snows  of  the  con- 
tributory Sierras  have  disappeared  for  the 
season.  But  during  the  season  of  proper 
irrigation,  that  is  when  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  operations  of  nature  that  the  roots 
of  plants  should  be  stimulated  by  the  dis- 
solving power  of  water,  not  only  are  all  these 
canals  supplied  to  their  utmost  capacity,  but 
large  volumes  of  water  necessarily  run  to 
waste  or  subserve  natural  purposes  less  dis- 
cernible than  artificial  ones,  like  irrigation. 
Of  these  twenty  canals  only  one  is  operat- 
ed for  a  public  purpose.  The  Fresno  Canal 
and  Irrigation  Company  is  a  corporation  that 
deals  with  the  general  public  ;  selling  water 
rights  which  represent  pro  rata  shares  of  the 
corporation's  original  appropriation,  and  the 
right  of  way  for  water  through  the  company's 
canal  from  the  river  to  the  distributing  ditch- 
es of  private  parties.  The  remaining  twenty 
canals  are  operated  only  for  a  private  pur- 
pose. The  history  of  any  one  of  them  epit- 
omizes the  history  of  all.  Of  these  the 
King's  River  and  Fresno  Canal  Company  is 
a  corporation  which  was  organized  fourteen 
years  ago  by  about  twenty  farmers  to  divert 
water  from  King's  River,  under  the  water 
laws  of  the  State,  for  the  irrigation  of  their 
own  farms.  These  farmers  constructed 
twenty  miles  of  canal  by  means  of  their  own 
horses,  scrapers,  picks,  and  shovels.  They 
sold  pro  rata  shares  of  stock  in  the  corpora- 
tion to  non-resident  land  owners  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  lumber  for  head- 
gates    and    flumes,    and    to   employ    skilled 


labor  for  engineering  and  construction.  The 
annual  charge  for  water  actually  used  for 
irrigation  is  measured  by  the  annual  ex- 
pense incurred  for  actual  labor  employed  to 
keep  the  canal  in  repair  and  to  distribute 
the  water.  Thus  there  are  neither  assess- 
ments nor  dividends ;  and  non-resident 
land  owners  have  no  motive  for  becoming 
stock-holders  until  they  are  ready  to  irrigate 
their  lands,  unless  they  see  fit  to  take  a 
public-spirited  interest  in  the  Canal  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  value 
of  their  lands.  On  no  account  will  this 
company  speculate  in  water  by  selling  it  or 
engaging  to  deliver  it  for  profit.  It  was  not 
organized  for  a  speculative  purpose,  but 
solely  to  furnish  its  stock-holders  with  water 
for  irrigation.  Very  many  homesteads  have 
been  built  up  out  of  the  arid  desert  under 
the  stimulus  of  this  one  of  the  many  similar 
noble  enterprises  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  ; 
but  each  builder  of  a  homestead  becomes  a 
stock-holder  in  the  corporation  in  propor- 
tion to  the  land  he  owns,  many  of  them 
owning  only  twenty  acres  each. 

During  the  thirty-six  years  of  its  existence 
as  a  State,  California  has  enacted  more  than 
forty  sections  of  law  concerning  the  use  of 
the  waters  of  her  rivers.  Without  a  single 
exception,  every  one  of  these  sections  was 
founded  upon  appropriation  principles.  Not 
a  single  section  of  law  was  ever  enacted  by  a 
California  Legislature  which  recognized,  or 
even  referred  to,  English  riparian  rights. 
Some  years  ago  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  collect,  arrange,  and  classify  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  laws  enacted  at  the  various 
sessions  of  the  legislature.  This  Code  Com- 
mission collected  the  forty-odd  water  laws 
of  the  State,  classified  them,  and  condensed 
them  into  twelve  sections,  as  follows: 

Sec.  1410.  The  right  to  the  use  of  run- 
ning water  flowing  in  a  river  or  stream,  may 
be  acquired  by  appropriation. 

Sec.  141 1.  The  appropriation  must  be 
for  some  useful  purpose,  and  when  the  ap- 
propriator  or  his  successor  in  interest  ceases 
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to  use  it  for  such  a  purpose  the  right  ceases} 

Sec.  1 41 2.  The  person  entitled  to  the 
use  may  change  the  place  of  diversion,  if 
others  are  not  injured  by  such  change,  and 
may  extend  the  ditch,  flume,  pipe,  or  aque- 
duct by  which  the  diversion  is  made  to  places 
beyond  that  where  the  first  use  was  made. 

Sec.  1413.  The  water  appropriated  may 
be  turned  into  the  channel  of  another  stream 
and  mingled  with  its  water,  and  then  re- 
claimed: but  in  reclaiming  it,  the  water  al- 
ready appropriated  by  another  must  not  be 
diminished. 

Sec.  1414.  As  between  appropriators, 
the  one  first  in  time  is  first  in  right. 

Sec.  1 41 5.  A  person  desiring  to  appro- 
priate water  must  post  a  notice  in  writing,  in 
a  conspicuous  place  at  the  point  of  intended 
diversion,  stating  therein: 

1.  That  he  claims  the  water  there  flow- 
ing to  the  extent  of  [giving  the  number] 
inches,  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure. 

2.  The  purposes  for  which  he  claims  it, 
and  the  place  of  intended  use. 

3.  The  means  by  which  he  intends  to 
divert  it,  and  the  size  of  the  ditch,  flume, 
pipe,  or  aqueduct  in  which  he  intends  to 
direct  it. 

A  copy  of  the  notice  must,  within  ten  days 
after  it  is  posted,  be  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  recorder  of  the  county  in  which  it  is 
posted. 

Sec.  1416.  Within  sixty  days  after  the 
notice  is  posted,  the  claimant  must  com- 
mence the  excavation  or  construction  of  the 
works  in  which  he  intends  to  divert  the 
water  and  must  prosecute  the  work  diligent- 
ly and  uninterruptedly  to  completion,  un- 
less temporarily  interrupted  by  snow  or  rain. 

Sec.  1417.  By  'completion'  is  meant 
conducting  the  waters  to  the  place  of  intend- 
ed use. 

Sec.  1418.  By  compliance  with  the  above 
rules  the  claimant's  right  to  the  use  of  the 
water  relates  back  to  the  time  the  notice  was 
posted. 

H'he  writer  is  responsible  fur  the  italics  in  this  and  suc- 
ceeding quotations,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 


Sec.  141 9.  A  failure  to  comply  with  such 
rules  deprives  the  claimant  of  the  right  to 
the  use  of  the  water  as  against  a  subsequent 
claimant  who  complies  therewith. 

Sec.  1420.  Persons  who  have  heretofore 
claimed  the  right  to  water,  and  who  have  not 
constructed  works  in  which  to  divert  it,  and 
who  have  not  diverted  nor  applied  it  to  some 
useful  purpose,  must,  after  this  title  takes 
effect,  and  within  twenty  days  thereafter, 
proceed  as  in  this  title  provided,  or  their 
right  ceases, 

Sec.  142 1.  The  Recorder  of  each  county 
must  keep  a  book,  in  which  he  must  record 
the  notices  provided  for  in  this  title. 

There  is  another  section  which  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

This  law  expresses  the  wisdom,  prac- 
tical common-sense,  and  sense  of  jus- 
tice of  the  people  of  California.  Under 
this  law  the  water  that  falls  from  the 
clouds  and  results  from  the  melting  snows, 
belongs  to  the  State  after  it  has  found  its 
way  into  its  natural  channels:  the  State  ded- 
icates the  use  of  its  waters  to  the  people  only 
for  beneficial  purposes:  the  people  may  use 
the  water  under  restrictions  of  law.  Under 
this  law  monopoly  is  impossible:  No  man  or 
corporation  can  ever  acquire  the  ownership 
of  any  of  the  water  of  the  State.  Under  this 
law  all  the  mining,  milling,  and  irrigation  of 
the  State  has  been  carried  on;  thousands  of 
miles  of  canal  have  been  contracted  ;  thous- 
ands of  happy  homes  have  been  established  ; 
many  towns  have  grown  up;  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  capital  have  been  created  and  in- 
vested. Under  this  law  thousands  of  able 
and  learned  lawyers  have  received  millions 
in  fees  for  transacting  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  business  during  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  State.  Suddenly,  four 
out  of  seven  lawyers  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
ascertained  that  the  sovereign  State  of  Cali- 
fornia had  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  waters 
of  the  State;  that  the  water,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  forces  of  nature,  and  which  is 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  State,   belongs. 
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not  to  the  sovereign  State  nor  to  the  people 
for  their  use,  but  to  the  few  land  owners 
whose  land  happens  to  touch  the  streams; 
that  all  the  lawyers  of  California  were  ignor- 
ant of  the  law;  that  all  the  water  business 
transacted  by  them  during  more  than  a  gener- 
ation was  wrong;  that  all  the  mining,  mill- 
ing, irrigation,  and  other  industries  depen- 
dent upon  them  must  cease;  and  that  no 
water  must  be  diverted  from  any  stream  in 
California  at  any  time,  nor  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, until  the  money  value  thereof 
has  first  been  paid  into  Court  for  the  benefit 
of  the  river-bank  land  owners — or  as  com- 
monly designated,  riparian  owners. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  present  agitation,  I  feel  impelled  to 
express  the  fear  that  the  Bar  will  regard  it  as 
presumption  in  a  layman  to  criticize  the 
opinions  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  State. 
Having  the  highest  admiration  for  the  intel- 
ligence, ability,  and  learning  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  lawyers,  and  entertaining  the 
greatest  respect  for  their  undoubted  high 
moral  character  as  a  body,  and,  moreover, 
counting  among  them  a  great  many  personal 
friends  to  whom  I  am  under  substantial  ob- 
ligations for  valuable  information,  I  enter 
upon  this  discussion  with  reluctance  ;  and 
I  desire  to  forestall  any  charge  against  me 
of  a  want  of  respect  for  so  honorable  an  in- 
stitution as  the  Bar  of  the  State.  Where- 
fore I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  task 
upon  which  I  am  about  to  enter  is  in  the 
nature,  not  of  a  criticism,  but  of  an  animad- 
version. I  freely  acknowledge  my  inability 
to  criticize,  but  stoutly  claim  that  I  am  abun- 
dantly competent  to  growl.  And  there  are 
reasons  why,  in  a  republic,  an  ordinary  cit- 
izen may,  without  incurring  reproach  for 
audacity,  assume  to  interpret  the  law.  Un- 
der our  government,  sovereignty,  with  all 
its  attributes  of  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
power,  resides  wholly  in  the  people.  The 
law  is  merely  the  will  of  the  people,  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  at  the  polls  and  crys- 


tallized by  their  representatives  in  the  legis- 
lature. The  highest  function  of  the  judge 
is  merely  to  determine  and  declare  the  real 
will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  their  legis- 
lative enactments.  The  highest  wisdom  of 
a  judge  can  be  exercised  only  in  correctly 
simulating  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the 
people  as  resident  in  the  majority.  When- 
ever a  citizen  or  an  institution  becomes  so 
superhumanly  good  and  so  supernaturally 
wise  as  to  overshadow  the  average  goodness 
and  wisdom  of  the  people,  then  the  public 
good  will  be  best  subserved  by  shooting  that 
citizen  or  demolishing  that  institution.  It 
follows  therefore  that  no  tribunal  can  be 
greater  than  the  people  and  that  an  average 
lawyer  cannot  assume  to  understand  a  given 
law  more  clearly  than  may  an  average  citi- 
zen ;  and  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer,  as  such, 
on  a  point  of  law  outside  of  a  court-room  is 
without  value.  Indeed  the  lawyer  needs  to 
divest  himself  of  his  professional  habit  of 
mind  in  order  to  raise  himself  to  the  single- 
mindedness  which  characterizes  him  as  a 
citizen.  The  business  exigencies  of  the 
legal  profession  render  it  indispensably  ne- 
cessary that  the  lawyer  be  competent  to 
promptly  straddle  any  question  and  cogently 
argue  in  favor  of  both  sides  of  it.  He  must 
then  be  able  to  dexterously  reverse  his 
straddle,  and,  with  a  plausibility  equal  to 
his  former  cogency,  argue  against  his  former 
arguments.  If  he  cannot  do  this  he  is  no 
lawyer.  Wherefore,  again,  if  a  dozen  law- 
yers of  ability  and  learning  advocate  a  given 
side  in  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  law,  it  will  be  exceed- 
ingly easy  to  find  a  dozen  other  lawyers  of 
equal  ability  and  learning  to  advocate  the 
reverse  of  that  side. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  CASE. 

Lux,  the  plaintiff,  claimed  that  his  land 
is  riparian  in  character,  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  English  ripar- 
ian law. 

Haggin,  the  defendant,  whose  land  is 
undoubtedly  riparian  in    character  claimed 
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certain  water,    but  under   the  law    of  the 
State. 

The  lower  court  decided  that  the  land  of 
Lux  is  not  riparian  in  character,  and  that 
therefore  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
English  riparian  law  in  this  State  cut  no 
figure  in  the  case. 

The  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  ground  that  the  lower  court 
erred  in  rejecting  certain  testimony  which  it 
was  claimed  would  have  established  the 
riparian  character  of  his  land. 

The  Supreme  Court  sent  the  case  back  to 
be  retried  in  the  lower  court  with  the  re- 
jected evidence  admitted  :  but  nevertheless 
went  on  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  English  riparian  law  in 
California,  although  it  may  occur  that  the 
lower  court  will  again  pronounce  as  before. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  therefore  is 
merely  to  announce  to  the  people  of  the 
State  what  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  now  constituted  will  be  if  such  a 
case  shall  ever  come  before  it. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  endeavor 
to  show  :  first,  that  the  decision  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  form  of  government,  and 
that,  in  rendering  it,  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  failed  in  its  duty  to  the 
State  ;  and  second,  that  at  least  interior 
California  cannot  live  under  its  operation. 

The  will  of  the  people  is  the  law  of  the 
State.  Besides  the  laws  of  nature  the  popu- 
lar will  is  restricted  only  by  the  Federal  con- 
stitution and  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  was  es- 
tablished by  the  people  solely  for  their  own 
benefit.  Its  most  evident  duty  is  to  deter- 
mine the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in 
their  laws,  and  to  apply  it  to  specific  cases  in 
litigation.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  ju- 
dicial arm  of  the  Government  to  so  interpret 
the  enactments  of  the  coordinative  legislative 
arm  as  to  truly  express  their  evident  inten- 
tion: and  it  is  positively  criminal  for  a  judge 
to  so  interpret  a  section  of  law  as  to  defeat 
that    intention.     Whether    the   duty   is  ex- 


plicitly laid  down  or  implicitly  imposed,  it 
sometimes  comes  within  the  purview  of  the 
Court  to  decide  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  con- 
troverted cases,  the  popular  will  conflicts 
with  Federal  law.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  the 
evident  duty  of  the  Court  to  accord  to  the 
people  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  in  their 
favor.  It  is  in  accordance  with  common 
sense  that  a  tribunal  created  by  a  sovereign 
people  for  their  sole  welfare  should  seek  to 
claim  for  them  the  largest  liberty  rather  than 
to  enact  towards  its  creator  the  part  of  a 
tyrant  by  abridging  that  liberty. 

In  this  decision  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruthlessly  set  aside  the  entire  water  law  of 
the  State  as  being  in  contravention  of  Feder- 
al law;  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  only  the 
smallest  possible  majority  was  inclined  to 
that  view,  while  the  largest  possible  minor- 
ity of  the  Court  held  that  the  State  law  was 
in  harmony  with  the  Federal  law.  This  fact 
is  equivalent  to  at  least  a  very  grave  doubt 
that  the  people's  will  was  in  contravention 
of  Federal  law;  and  the  State  was  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  This  claim  on 
behalf  ot  the  people  demands  that  no  mere 
majority  of  one  judicial  mind  shall  do  so 
audacious  a  thing  as  to  restrict  the  sovereign 
will.  Why  is  the  Court  composed  of  seven 
judicial  minds?  Not  specially  to  enable  it 
to  work  in  departments,  for  there  were  judges 
when  all  causes  were  heard  in  bank.  There 
are  seven  judges  because  seven  minds  are 
more  likely  to  interpret  correctly  the  laws  of 
the  State,  and  to  approximate  that  degree  of 
justice  which  resides  in  the  majority  of  the 
people  than  would  be  probable  to  a  single 
mind.  In  a  matter  of  so  overpowering  con- 
sequence as  the  right  of  a  sovereign  people  to 
be  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  enact- 
ment it  is  reasonable  to  demand  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  be  unanimous  in  opin- 
ion in  order  to  justify  it  in  so  tremendous 
an  exercise  _pf  authority  as  to  restrict  the 
liberties  and  power  of  the  people.  That  the 
smallest  possible  majority  of  the  Court  should 
dare  to  do  a  thing  of  so  transcendent  import- 
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ance,  is  indicative  of  a  flippancy  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  dignity  proper  to  judges  of 
a  Supreme  Court. 

The  following  quotations  are  not  the  only 
parts,  and  perhaps  not  even  the  most  suit- 
able parts,  of  the  decision  to  illustrate  the 
points  under  discussion,  but  they  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  reader  as  being  more 
than  merely  sufficient  to  sustain  the  forego- 
ing charges. 

The  subject  may  be  best  introduced  by 
quoting  from  the  luminous  decision  of 
Judge  Brundage,  ex-Superior  Judge  of  Kern 
County,  from  which  the  appeal  in  this  case 
was  taken.  "  The  United  States  and  the 
State  had  the  whole  title.  At  an  early  day 
in  California  a  great  comprehensive  system 
was  inaugurated,  a  policy  expressed  and 
sanctioned  by  governmental  action,  by  which 
the  State  and  its  people  repudiated  the  doc- 
trine of  riparian  law,  and  established  the 
doctrine  of  prior  appropriation  for  beneficial 
uses.  This  system  and  policy  has  been  con- 
firmed by  Congress  and  by  the  Federal 
courts.  Clearly,  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
1886  was  simply  a  declaration  that  since  the 
State  of  California  had  declared  and  main- 
tained that  she  would  have  the  law  of  appro- 
priation, and  not  the  law  of  riparian  rights, 
the  United  States  would  also  adopt  this  law 
of  appropriation  as  to  her  lands  in  California, 
and  would  ratify  it  and  make  it  the  law  of 
the  government  land.  "  Next,  quoting  a 
certain  case,  Judge  Brundage  goes  on  to  say, 
"  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
replied  in  effect  that  the  United  States,  by 
its  acquiescence  in  this  customary  law  of  ap- 
propriation established  by  the  State  and  its 
people  had  substituted  the  law  of  appropria- 
tion for  the  law  of  riparian  rights  upon  the 
public  lands  in  California.  " 

In  the  face  of  this  clear  exposition  of  the 
fact  that  the  California  Appropriation  Law, 
as  willed  by  the  people  and  enacted  by  their 
legislature,  was  not  only  not  in  contraven- 
tion of  Federal  law,  but  was  actually  in  full 
accord  with  it,  the  smallest  possible  major- 


ity   of    our    Supreme    Court    decided    as 
follows: 

"A  grant  of  public  land  of  the  United 
States  carries  with  it  the  common  law  rights 
to  an  innavigable  stream  thereon."  "We 
think the  Act  of  April,  1850,  (adopt- 
ing the  Common  Law,)  should  now  be  held 
to  have  operated  a  transfer  or  surrender  to 
all  riparian  proprietors  of  the  property  of 
the  State,  if  she  ever  had  any,  in  innaviga- 
ble streams  and  the  soils  below  them." 
"The  statement  that  the  grantee  acquires 
from  the  United  States  common  law  rights 
in    the    waters    flowing    through    the    land 

granted has    never    been     disputed." 

"  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union 

with   the  conditions   that   the    State 

should  never  interfere  with  the  primary  dis- 
posal of  the  public  lands  within  its  limits. 
Would  not  a  State  law  which,  in  advance  of 
the  grant,  should  attempt  to  take  from  the 

grantee  the  flow  of  the  stream sought 

to  be  conveyed  by  the  United  States,  and 
confer  the  waters  on  one  who  had  acquired 
no  right  to  them  from  the  United  States,  be 
an  interference  with  the  primary  disposal  of 
the  public  lands?"  "The  possessory  rights 
of  occupants  of  portions  of  the  public  lands 

or  of  waters  thereon are  protected  by 

common  law."  "Neither  a  grantee  of  the 
United  States  nor....  need  rely  for  pro- 
tection on  Sec.  1422.  Such  persons  are 
protected  by  constitutional  principles." 

This  tribunal  should  be  sufficiently  in 
sympathy  with  the  people  who  erected  it, 
to  accord  to  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
raised  by  the  fact  that  the  lower  court  was 
so  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  their  will 
was  fully  in  line  with  the  laws  of  the  general 
government.  But  lest  it  be  claimed  that  a 
doubt  of  this  nature,  to  have  effect  upon 
the  Supreme  Court,  should  be  raised  by 
authorities  of  a  dignity  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  its  own,  I  will  cite  the  opin- 
ions of  the  greatest  possible  minority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  itself,  and  also  those  of  the 
Supreme  Court    of  the    United    States.     I 
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take  the  latter  from  the  decision  of  Judge 
Brundage. 

As  against  the  preceding  opinions  of  the 
majority,  the  minority,  through  Judge 
Ross,  say  : — "  As  I  am  unable  to  con- 
cur in  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  or 
in  the  reasons  given  in  support  of  it,  I 
think  it  proper,  in  view  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  main  question  involved,  to 
state  the  grounds  of  my  dissent.  In  effect, 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  majority  is 
that  the  grantee  of  any  legal  subdivision  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  State,  through  or  along  which  a  stream 

of  water  flows,  is  lawfully  entitled to 

have  the  water  continue  to  flow  in  its  natural 
channel  undiminished  in  quantity  and  unaf- 
fected in  quality.  In  other  words,  that  as 
against  such  grantee  there  can  be  no  such 
subsequent  appropriation  of  any  of  the 
water  of  such  stream  as  will  reduce  the  nat- 
ural flow  in  quantity "      "Although 

numerous  contests  with  respect  to  water 
have  arisen  and  been  adjudicated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  neither 
Court  has  heretofore  been  called  upon  to 
decide  the  precise  question  now  at  issue. 
But  the  principle  which  in  my  opinion  should 
control  its  determination,  has  been  uniformly 
held  by  both  tribunals."  "  Such  appropria- 
tion and  use  was  first  sanctioned  by  cus- 
tom, next  by  the  decisions  of  the  Courts, 
and  finally  by  legislative  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  State." 
"In  protecting,  therefore,  the  rights  of  the 
appropriators  of  water  upon  the  public 
lands  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States, 
no  wrong  is  done  to  the  purchasers  of  either 
government."  "That  such  appropriations 
have  been  made  from  the  earliest  times  rec- 
ognized and  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  is  equally  true."  "Chief 
Justice  Murray  used  this  language  :  '  The 
right  to  appropriate  the  waters  of  this  State 
for  mining  and  other  purposes,  has  been 
too  long  settled,  to  admit  of  any  doubt  or 


discussion  at    this    time.'"      " The 

Federal  government,  first  by  its  silent  ac- 
quiescence, and  afterwards  by  express  stat- 
utory enactment,  assented  to  this  departure 
from  the  principles  of  the  Common  Law 
with  respect  to  the  waters  upon  the  public 
lands  in  California."  "The  Common  Law 
doctrine  of  riparian  rights  being  wholly  in- 
consistent with  and  antagonistic  to  that  of 
appropriation,  it  necessarily  follows  that  when 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  assented 
to,  recognized,  and  confirmed,  with  respect 
to  the  waters  upon  the  public  lands,  the 
doctrine  of  appropriation,  they  in  effect  de- 
clared that  that  of  riparian  rights  did  not 
apply. "  ' '  No  valid  reason  exists  why  the 
Government,   which  owned  both  the    land 

and  the  water,  could  not  do  this."  " 

as  both  the  Federal  and  State  Governments, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  policy  eminently  wise 
and  just,  substituted  the  doctrine  of  appro- 
priation for  the  riparian  doctrine " 

And  following  is  the  language  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  itself:  "It 
is  the  established  doctrine  of  this  court 
that  the  rights  of  miners.  .  .  .  and  the  rights 
of  persons  who  had  constructed  canals  to 
be  used  for  agricultural  irrigation,  in  the 
region  where  such  artificial  use  of  water  was 
an  absolute  necessity,  are  rights  which  the 
government  had  by  its  conduct  recognized 
and  encouraged  and  was  bound  to  protect  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1866.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  section  of  the  Act 
which  we  have  quoted,  was  rather  a  volun- 
tary recognition  of  a  preexisting  right  of  pos- 
session, constituting  a  valid  claim  to  its  con- 
tinued use." 

In  another  case  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  said  :  "The  doctrine  of  the 
Common  Law,  respecting  the  rights  of  ripa- 
rian owners,  was  not  considered  as  appli- 
cable." 

The  foregoing  opinions  and  statements  of 
fact  must  be  regarded  as  more  than  sufficient 
to  establish  a  doubt  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude  and   of  the  gravest  importance  as  to 
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whether  or  not  the  law  of  the  State  runs 
counter  to  the  law  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. That  a  bare  majority  of  one  judi- 
cial mind  out  of  seven,  should  dare  to  deny 
to  the  sovereign  State  of  California  the  ben- 
efit of  that  doubt  in  her  favor,  manifests  an 
audacity  that  may  well  rouse  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  people  as  to  the  dangerous  de- 
gree of  the  power  with  which  they  have  in- 
vested their  ultimate  tribunal  ;  and  may 
point  to  the  necessity  of  transferring  from 
the  court  to  the  polls  the  determination  of 
all  principles  that  underlie  legislative  enact- 
ments and  which  might  by  right  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  constitution. 

But  this  act  of  the  four  judges  is  surpassed 
by  the  remarkable  interpretation  they  have 
placed  upon  the  water-law  of  the  State. 

The  foregoing  twelve  sections  of  the  ap- 
propriation  law  contain  the  entire  law  on 
the  subject  as  willed  by  the  people  and  ex- 
pressed   by    the  legislature.     There    is   an- 
other section  however,  Sec.  1422,  the  inter- 
esting history  of  which  should  be  here  given 
After  the  Code  Commission  had  condensed 
the  forty-odd  water-laws  of  the  State  into  the 
above  mentioned  twelve  sections,  one  of  the 
commissioners  proposed  to  add  a  section — 
the  now  famous  one  so  curiously  interpreted 
by    the    Supreme  Court.     This  section  re- 
cites that  "  the  rights  of  riparian  proprietors 
are   not  affected   by  the   provisions  of  this 
title."      The    law   itself  furnishes    internal 
evidence  that  this  section  was  merely  an  in- 
cidental afterthought  of  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners ;     a  vexatious    example    of  that  re- 
dundant verbiage  which  has  long  disgraced 
the  profession  of  the  law.     The  preceding 
section,  142  1,  winds  up  the  substance  of  the 
law  by  providing  for  the  recording  of  the  ap- 
plications under  it.      When  the  legislature 
adopted  the  code  as  a  matter  of  form  to  legal- 
ize it,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  show  that 
it  was  intended  to  merely  reenact  as  a  whole 
only  those  laws  that  had  formerly  been  separ- 
ately    enacted    after    mature    deliberation. 
Sec.  1422  was  not  among  those  laws.     It  had 


never  been  presented  to  nor  discussed  in  the 
legislature.  It  became  attached  to  the  law 
only  as  a  fly  leaf  is  attached  to  a  book,  be- 
cause the  book-binder,  not  the  author, 
places  it  there.  Still,  having  accidentally  be- 
come a  part  of  the  law  it  must  be  respected 
as  such.  There  are  at  least  four  interpreta- 
tions which  may  be  placed  upon  this  section. 
The  first  interpretation  is  that  the  section  is 
wholly  redundant  and  inapplicable.  Under 
this  interpretation,  from  the  time  the  section 
was  unknowingly  adopted  by  the  legislature 
until  this  Supreme  Court  took  it  under  con- 
sideration, it  was  in  what  the  president 
would  call  "a  condition  of  innocuous  des- 
uetude." The  second  interpretation  is  that 
the  rights  referred  to  are  such  as  accrued 
under  the  treaty  with  Mexico.  The  third, 
that  the  rights  referred  to  mean  American 
riparian  rights  ;  that  is,  that  the  riparian 
owner  owns  to  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  ;  that  he  has  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
use  of  the  river  bank,  for  cultivation  or  any 
other  purpose,  when  the  water  recedes  from 
it  ;  that  he  has  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use 
of  the  timber,  bushes,  berries,  grass,  or  other 
natural  product  of  the  river  bank.  The 
fourth,  that  the  rights  referred  to  mean  Eng- 
lish riparian  rights. 

The  lawyers  tell  us  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  legal  practice  to  apply  to  a  given 
section  of  a  law  that  interpretation,  if  it  be 
susceptible  of  more  than  one,  which  will 
lend  the  greatest  force  to  the  whole  law,  or 
to  the  greater  part  thereof.  This  maxim  is 
plainly  in  consonance  with  common  sense. 
But  the  four  riparian  judges,  instead  of  ap- 
plying to  Section  1422  the  first  interpreta- 
tion, which  would  at  least  have  allowed  the 
law  to  exist;  or  the  second,  or  the  third, 
which  would  have  lent  force  to  parts  of  the 
law,  actually  applied  to  it  the  fourth  inter- 
pretation, which  wholly  destroyed  the  law. 
Concerning  this  most  extraordinary  inter- 
pretation, Judge  Ross  says:  "The  con- 
struction claimed  by  appellants,  and,  in  the 
prevailing  opinion,  given  of  this  last  section, 
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in  effect  wipes  out  all  the  p?V7<isions  of  the 
ride."  "This  is  reversing  the  established 
title  of  construction." 

The  first  twelve  sections  of  the  law  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  it.  The  legislative 
mind  wound  up  and  concluded  its  work  on 
the  subject  of  water,  when  it  provided  a 
book  in  which  to  record  transactions  under 
the  completed  law.  This  it  did  in  Sec. 
142 1.  But  Sec.  1422  goes  back  to  the 
work  of  announcing  principles  concerning 
the  distribution  of  water;  as  a  man  who  has 
finished  his  dinner  and  laid  away  his  nap- 
kin recommences  on  soup.  Although  the 
section  is  intended  to  be  of  the  essence  of 
the  law,  nevertheless  it  is  merely  subsidiary 
to  it  and  can  be  properly  interpreted  to  af- 
fect its  provisions  only  where  found  applica- 
ble. This  section  would  have  had  no  exist- 
ence if  the  other  twelve  sections  had  not 
been  first  enacted.  To  apply  to  this  barely 
supplementary  section  an  interpretation 
which  wipes  out  the  whole  law  and  sets  up 
the  destroying  principle  itself  in  place  of 
that  law,  is  a  murderous  act. 

Suppose  I  had  a  stock  ranch  of  which 
the  writer  of  this  decision  was  superintend- 
ent. I  write  to  him  a  letter  containing 
twelve  specific  instructions  concerning  the 
building  of  a  barn  on  a  certain  piece  of  my 
land,  and  to  the  letter  append  my  name. 
A  postscript  added  by  some  one  else,  reads: 
"Don't  let  the  building  of  this  barn  inter- 
fere with  the  pen:"  meaning  the  calf-pen,  a 
fixture  found  on  every  stock  ranch.  The 
superintendent  disregards  the  twelve  direc- 
tions concerning  the  building  of  the  barn, 
but  concentrates  his  mind  upon  the  post- 
script. He  interprets  the  word,  pen  to  mean, 
not  calf-pen,  but  hog-pen.  There  being  no 
hog-pen  on  my  stock  ranch  nor  on  those  of 
my  neighbors,  he  goes  over  into  the  next 
county,  buys  a  hog-pen  from  a  hog-ranch 
and  moves  and  sets  it  up  in  place  of  the 
barn  he  was  ordered  to  build. 

The  legislature  enacts  an  appropriation 
law    comprised  in  twelve  sections  explicit- 


ly providing  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
water  of  our  streams.  This  law  is  signed 
by  the  Governor.  The  Code  commission- 
ers add  a  postscript,  which  reads: — "  Don't 
let  this  appropriation  law  interfere  with  ri- 
parian rights:  "  meaning  American  riparian 
rights,  the  only  kind  of  rights  that  can  exist 
on  American  soil.  The  judge  disregards  the 
twelve  sections  of  law  providing  for  appro- 
priation, but  concentrates  his  mind  upon  the 
postscript  of  the  Commissioner,  Sec.  1422. 
He  interprets  the  word  riparian  to  mean  not 
American  riparian,  but  English  riparian. 
There  being  no  English  rights  in  California, 
nor  in  any  of  our  neighboring  States,  this 
judge  crosses  the  continent  and  the  ocean 
and  finding  in  England  what  he  should  ex- 
pect to  find  in  England  only,  English  ripa- 
rian rights,  transfers  them  to  California  and 
sets  them  up  as  the  law  of  the  land  in  place 
of  the  appropriation  law,  which  he  has  twelve 
explicit  directions  to  establish. 

California  has  successfully  managed" her 
riparian  matters  during  the  whole  time  of 
her  existence  as  a  State.  She  has  had  the 
aid  of  the  ablest  and  best  informed  lawyers 
in  the  country  in  this  work.  Thousands  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  learned  lawyers  have 
transacted  this  great  business  in  legislative 
halls;  on  judicial  benches;  in  committees; 
on  commissions;  at  the  bar;  and  in  the  law- 
office.  When  four  lawyers  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  decide  that  all  this  vast  product  of 
the  highest  intelligence  is  wrong,  it  should 
be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  show  that  the 
decision  is  untenable,  and  that  it  must  be 
reversed  by  a  change  in  the  incumbency  of 
the  Court. 

The  decision  takes  from  the  State  all  the 
water  of  its  streams  and  gives  it  as  absolute 
private  property  to  the  few  land  owners  whose 
lands  happen  to  border  on  the  streams.  This 
seems  too  monstrous  for  belief  and  the  cur- 
rent opinion  is  that  the  Court  has  merely  de- 
cided that  a  river-bank  land  owner  is  entitled 
to  only  what  water  he  needs  for  use;  that  all 
surplus  water  may  be  diverted  by  appropria- 
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tion;  and  that  condemnation  of  riparian 
rights  means  that  the  river-bank  land  owner 
is  to  be  paid  only  for  the  water  which  he 
would  use  if  it  were  not  diverted  from  him. 
The  following  quotations  from  the  decision 
will  show  that  these  reasonable  opinions  have 
no  foundation,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
the  Court  has  actually  committed  the  pre- 
posterous folly  of  taking  from  the  people  the 
water  of  their  streams  and  making  it  the  ab- 
solute private  property  of  the  river-bank 
land  owners. 

"The  owners  of  land  by  or  through 
which  a  water  course  naturally  flows  have  a 
right  of  properties  in  the  waters  of  the 
stream."  "  Every  riparian  proprietor  has 
an  equal  right  to   the   unimpeded    flow    in 

its  natural  course of  water  flowing  in 

a  natural  stream  over  his  land."  "  The 
right  to  flowing  water  is  now  well  settled  to 
be  a  right  incident  to  property  in  the  land." 
"It  may  be  conveyed  absolutely  by  grant." 
"  Every  proprietor  of  lands  on  the  banks  of 
a  river  has  naturally  an  equal  right  to  the 
use  of  the  water  which  flows  in  a  stream  ad- 
jacent to  his  land,  as  it  was  wont  to  run, 
without  diminution  or  alteration." 

"  None  of  these  dicta,  when  properly  un- 
derstood, ought  to  be  considered  as  author- 
ities that  the  first  person  who  chooses  to 
appropriate  a  natural  stream  to  a  useful 
purpose  has  a  title  against  the  owner  of  the 
land  below,  and  may  deprive  him  of  the 
natural  flow  of  the  water."  "  We  have  the 
same  authority  for  holding  that  a  simple 
grant  of  land  conveys  a  right  to  have  the 
water  flowing  over  it  continue  so  to  flow,  as 
we  have  for  holding  that  it  conveys  a  right 
to  the  trees  and  grasses  growing  on  it,  or  to 
the  soil  itself."  "Owners  of  lands  upon 
which  or  between  which  there  is  a  natural 
water-course  are  entitled  to  the  natural  flow 
of  the  water  in  the  channel  and  (also)  to 
its  use,  etc."  "Water  flowing  in  a  natural 
water-course  upon  a  man's  lands  is  therefore 
property  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term." 
"  Each   successive    riparian     proprietor    is 


prima  facia  entitled  to  the  unimpeded  flow 

of  the  water  in  its  natural  course as  a 

natural  incident  to  his  ownership  of  it." 
"  The  riparian  owner's  property  in  the  water 
of  a  stream  may  etc."  "This  Court  has 
held  that  the  property  of  a  riparian  owner  in 

the  waters  flowing  through  his  land " 

"In   this  as  in  other  cases  of  real  property 

"     "By  the  common   law   the  right 

of  the  riparian  proprietor  to  the  flow  of  the 
stream  is  inseparably  annexed  to  the  soil, 
and  passes  with  it,  not  as  an  easement  or 
appurtenance,  but  as  part  and  parcel  of  it. 
Use  does  not  create  the  right,  and  disuse 
does  not  destroy  or  suspend  it.  The  right 
in  each  extends  to  the  natural  and  useful 
flow  of  all  of  the  water "  "It  has  al- 
ways been  held  that  a  grant  of  land  car- 
ries with  it  the  water  flowing  over  the  soil.  A 
well-known  maxim  inculcates  that  land  has 
an  indefinite  extent  upwards."  "  By  the 
common  law  none  but  riparian  owners  can 
employ  or  suffer  the  employment  of  the 
water  for  any  purpose." 

Under  the  law  of  the  people  no  person, 
natural  or  artificial,  could  by  any  possibility 
acquire  ownership  of  water.  The  court 
wipes  out  the  law  of  the  people  and  forces 
upon  the  State  the  English  riparian  law, 
under  which  all  the  water  is  owned,  as  seen 
above,  by  a  few  persons.  Under  this  new- 
law,  forced  upon  the  State  by  a  majority  of 
one  of  a  branch  of  the  government  which 
has  not  the  law-making  power  relegated  to 
it,  suits  have  been  brought  by  river-bank 
land  owners,  against  irrigating  farmers,  not 
on  the  ground  of  damages  claimed  for  in- 
juries sustained  in  deprivation  of  water,  but 
for  compensation  demanded  for  property 
taken. 

The  case  of  August  Heilbrun  eta/.,  vs. 
the  King's  Riverand  Fresno  Canal  Company 
which  has  recently  been  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  fully  illustrates  the  claims 
of  the  riparianists  and  shows  how  fully  those 
claims  are  allowed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  as  understood  by  the  Judge  of  the 
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lower  court,  who  rendered  his  decision  and 
issued  his  decree  with  the  decision  of  the 
appellate  tribunal  before  him. 

The  principal  riparian  claimant  in  this 
case,  Mr.  Lillis,  is  a  gentleman  of  superior 
intelligence,  and  is  so  thoroughly  infoimed 
as  to  the  ultimate  aims  and  present  demands 
of  his  associates  in  the  riparian  interest,  that 
he  represented  them  before  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses  of  the  legislature 
at  the  extra,  session.  This  committee  sat 
to  hear  the  claimants  of  both  sides,  and  the 
writer  here  reproduces  from  memory  a  part 
of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lillis  as  elicited  by 
the  questioning  of  several  members  of  the 
committee: — 

Lillis.- — Our  rancho  lies  on  both  sides  of 
King's  River  and  contains  63,000  acres,  on 
which  we  keep  12,000  head  of  cattle.  It 
would  take  300  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  to  irrigate  all  our  land.  At  high 
water  King's  River  contains  as  much  as 
30,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 

Committee. — If  you  had  sufficient  water 
set  aside  for  all  your  land,  would  you  not 
be  willing  to  allow  people  to  take  the  sur- 
plus water  for  irrigation  ? 

Lillis. — I  would  not.  If  they  want  water 
they  must  buy  it.  The  Court  says  all  the 
water  of  the  river  belongs  to  me,  and  I  in- 
tend to  assert  my  rights. 

Committee. — The  Court  says  that  you,  as 
a  riparian  owner,  have  a  right  to  a  reason- 
able use  of  the  water;  what  do  you  call  a 
reasonable  use  ? 

Lillis.- — All  the  water  of  the  river. 

Committee.— -If  300  feet  of  water  is  suf- 
ficient to  irrigate  all  your  land,  how  can  you 
claim  that  the  whole  river  of  30,000  cubic 
feet  is  only  a  reasonable  use  ? 

Lillis.- — If  I  am  restricted  to  only  300 
feet  of  water  I  must  resort  to  artificial  irri- 
gation, which  is  expensive.  If  the  whole 
river  flows  in  its  natural  channel  the  water 
will,  at  certain  seasons,  overflow  some  and 
seep  into  other  parts  of  my  land,  and  I  save 
the  expense  of  irrigating. 


Committee. — Does  not  a  large  quantity  of 
water  flow  past  your  land  and  go  to  waste 
in  Tulare  Lake? 

Lillis. — It  does. 

Committee. — Do  you  claim  that  the  water 
which  flows  past  your  land  does  you  any 
good? 

Lillis. — I  do.  That  water  runs  into 
Tulare  Lake,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
large  stream  of  water  running  into  the  lake 
on  account  of  the  climate  of  that  region. 

Committee. — Are  you  in  position  to  en- 
force your  claim  to  have  surplus  water  run 
into  the  lake? 

Lillis. — We  are.  We  own  some  land  on 
the  border  of  the  lake. 

These  preposterous  claims  of  the  riparian- 
ists  are  actually  set  forth  in  the  complaint: — 

"That  plaintiffs  own  certain  described 
lands:  own  a  large  number  of  horned  cattle 
and  other  live  stock:  said  stock  depend  up- 
on the  grass  and  herbage  which  grow  upon 
said  land:  a  large  natural  water-course,  call- 
ed Kings'  River,  has  from  time  immemorial 
flowed  and,  but  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  said 
defendant,  would  still  continue  to  flow  by 
and  through  said  lands. 

"  That  said  King's  River  has  heretofore 
furnished  and,  but  for  the  wrongful  acts  of 
said  defendant  hereinafter  specified,  would 
still  continue  to  furnish  the  horned  cattle 
and  other  live  stock  of  plaintiffs  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  drink;  that  the  waters  of 
said  King's  River  have  heretofore  been  ac- 
customed to  overflow,  irrigate,  seep  through, 
wet  and  moisten  said  lands,  whereby  the 
fertility  of  said  lands  was  greatly  increased 
and  a  large  and  valuable  quantity  of  natural 
grass  and  herbage  was  produced  on  said 
lands,  with  which  the  plaintiff's  live  stock 
were  fed  and  fattened;  that  but  for  the 
wrongful  acts  of  said  defendant  the  waters  of 
said  King's  River  would  still  continue  to  over- 
flow, irrigate,  seep  through,  wet  and  moisten 
said  lands  and  thereby  increase  the  fertility 
thereof,  and  cause  them  to  produce  a  large 
and  valuable  quantity  of  grass  and  herbage 
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upon  which  plaintiff's  horned  cattle  and 
other  live  stock  could  and  would  feed  and 
fatten. 

"  That  the  defendant  has  constructed  a 

large  canal and  without  the    consent 

of  the  plaintiffs has  diverted  and  still 

does  divert  a  large  quantity  of  water  which 
of  right  ought  to  flow  down  to  and  through 
the  said  plaintiffs'  lands,  and  which  would 
have  overflowed,  irrigated,  and  seeped 
through  and  moistened  said  lands  and  in- 
creased their  fertility  and  furnished  water 
for  the  stock  to  drink that  the  diver- 
sion of  said  water  by  the  defendant  has  de- 
prived said  lands  of  the  benefit  of  said  water 

and  many  of  plaintiffs'  live  stock  have 

become  emaciated  and  died  for  want  of 
said  water  to  drink  and  for  lack  of  the 
grass  

"  Wherefore  the  plaintiffs  pray  judgment 
against  said  defendant  for  $35,000.00  and 
costs:  that  the  court  decree  said  dam  to  be 
a  nuisance  and  that  it  be  removed:  that  the 
court  issue  its  permanent  injunction,  forever 
enjoining  and  restraining  said  defendants,  its 

agents from  diverting  any  water  from 

the  said  King's  River or  interfering  in 

any  manner  with  the  free  flow  of  the  water 
of  said  river  in  the  channel  thereof." 

To  this  complaint  the  defendant  de- 
murred, "that  while  it  alleges  that  the  de- 
fendant is  diverting  a  large  quantity  of 
water  from  plaintiff's  land,  it  does  not  show 

that there    is    not    enough    left    after 

such  diversion  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
demands  of  plaintiff."  "That  it  does  not 
appear  from  said  complaint  why  damages 
will  not  compensate  plaintiff  for  loss  suffered 
by  reason  of  defendant's  diversion." 

The  demurrer  was  overruled,  and  the 
answ-er,  which  is  voluminous,  sets  forth  in 
effect  that  the  water«is  diverted  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States  : 
that  for  ten  years  before  the  diversion  was 
made  in  accordance  with  law,  the  lands  of 
the  plaintiff  were  lying  idle  and  waste,  and 
no  water  had  been   used  upon  them  in  any 


manner  ;  that  the  waters  of  King's  River 
rose  upon  and  flowed  through  the  lands  of 
the  government,  and  that  the  government 
had  dedicated  its  waters  to  the  public  use  ; 
that  the  use  of  the  water  by  the  defendant 
was  open,  notorious,  continuous,  exclusive, 
and  adverse  to  the  plaintiff  for  a  period 
longer  than  five  years  ;  that  the  plaintiff 
knew  of  the  expenditure  of  large  means  by 
the  defendant  in  the  construction  of  the 
said  canal,  but  set  up  no  claim  to  warn  said 
defendant  that  such  expenditure  would  be 
useless  ;  that  defendant  had  no  means  of 
knowing  that  plaintiff  claimed  said  water  ; 
and  denies  damages  suffered  and  all  other 
allegations  in  complaint. 

On  the  trial  it  was  shown  by  witness  At- 
well,  that  even  before  water  was  diverted  by 
canals,  the  river  was  dry  in  the  dry  season 
in  years  of  drought  ;  that  when  the  water 
is  low  in  the  river  it  does  not  seep  into  the 
land  ;  that  the  effect  of  overflow  on  the 
land  was  to  drown  some  of  the  cattle. 
Witness  Neidfer  said  that  the  cattle  had 
more  feed  to  eat  than  water  to  drink  ;  that 
the  cattle  died  from  drinking  stagnant 
water  in  the  pools  ;  that  the  plaintiff  might 
have  cut  paths  to  allow  the  cattle  to  reach 
several  long,  deep  holes  of  good  water. 
Witness  Ashbrook  testified  that  good  water 
could  be  got  anywhere  there,  by  digging 
wells  from  nine  to  twenty  feet  deep.  The 
Court  would  not  allow  this  witness  to  an- 
swer the  question:  "  If  without  pumping 
there  was  accessible  upon  the  ranch  plenty 
of  good  water,  and  the  stock  was  dying  for 
the  want  of  it,  would  not  a  prudent  man 
bring  his  stock  to  where  the  water  was  ?" 
Of  course  the  question  was  irrelevant  if  the 
river  belonged  to  the  plaintiff. 

Remembering  that  the  defendant  Canal 
Company  as  above  related,  had  built  its  canal 
fourteen  years  before,  to  obtain  water  for  use 
and  not  for  sale  or  speculation  ;  and  that 
many  homes  had  grown  up  under  its  opera- 
tion in  all  these  years,  and  seeing  that  the 
lower  court  shows  its  disbelief  in  the  claim 
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of  the  plaintiff  that  he  has  suffered  heavy 
damages,  to  the  amount  of  $35,000,  by 
awarding  him  only  $1,000,  we  get  at  the 
substance  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  as  expressed 
in  the  finding  : 

"That  the  maintenance  of  said  dam.  .  .  . 
is  in  law  a  nuisance  and  that  plaintiffs  are 
entitled  to  have  the  same  abated  by  the 
judgment  of  this  court,"  and  in  the  deeree  : — 

"It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  de 
creed  that  said  defendant  be,  and  is  here" 
by,  commanded  and  required  to  forthwith 
remove  from  the  channel  of  King's  River 
all  dams  and  other  obstructions  which  have 
been  placed  in  said  channel  by  said  defend- 
ant or  which  are  maintained  therein  for  the 
benefit  of  said  defendant,  and  to  fill  up  the 
head  of  said  ditch  so  that  water  cannot  flow 
from  said  river  into  said  ditch."  "It  is 
further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that 
the  said  defendant,  its  agents,,  attorneys, 
servants,  employees  and  all  persons  acting 
by  its  authority,  or  for  its  benefit,  or  as  its 
tenants,  be  and  they  are  hereby  enjoined 
from  maintaining  in  said  river  any  dam  or 
other  obstruction  and  from  diverting  from 
said  river  any  of  the  waters  thereof." 

Having  taken  the  water  away  from  those 
who  use  it  and  given  it  to  those  who  have 
no  use  for  it  but  only  value  it  for  sale,  the 
Court  proceeds  to  point  out  a  way  in  which 
the  irrigating  farmers,  from  whom  the  water 
has  been  taken,  may  buy  it  from  those  to 
whom  the  court  has  adjudged  it.  If  the 
Court  gave  this  branch  of  its  decision  any 
thought  at  all,  then  does  it  exhibit  the  most 
amazing  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Court 
concerning  the  practical  details  of  the  in- 
dustrial use  of  water.  The  decision  says: 
"The  owners  of  land  by  which  a  water 
course  naturally  flows  have  a  right  of  prop- 
erty in  the  waters  of  the  stream."  "This 
property  may  be  taken  for  a  public  use, 
just  compensation  being  first  made  or 
paid  into  court."  "  Water  to  supply  farm- 
ing    neighborhoods     is     a     public     use." 


Evidently  the  Court  was  of  the  opinion 
that  all  the  farmers  of  irrigating  districts 
buy  water  of  corporations  as  the  inhabitants 
of  cities  do.  Of  the  twenty-one  canal  cor- 
porations which  take  water  out  of  King's 
River,  twenty  are  farmers'  canals  which  are 
operated  not  for  a  public  but  for  a  private 
use.  How  are  these  farmers  to  invoke  the 
law  of  eminent  domain  ?  Suppose  a  given 
farming  neighborhood  to  consist  of  twenty 
farmers,  each  owning  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land,  and  all  desiring  to  irri- 
gate. Suppose  ten  of  these  farmers  to  have 
sufficient  means  to  buy  water  and  construct 
a  canal  for  their  own  use,  but  neither  the 
capital  nor  the  disposition  to  go  into  the 
business  of  buying  water  for  sale.  These 
suppositions,  indeed,  are  in  exact  accord 
with  the  facts  concerning  the  twenty  canals 
above  mentioned.  If  these  ten  farmers 
sought  to  organize  a  corporation  to  buy  just 
water  enough  for  themselves,  and  to  con- 
struct a  canal  of  just  enough  capacity  to 
carry  or  Jy  their  own  water,  would  the  courts 
acknowledge  their  intention  to  be  for  a 
public  use  ?  Suppose  these  ten  farmers 
were  to  dig  the  ditch  of  the  supposed  dimen- 
sions to  carry  the  supposed  quantity  of 
water,  and  when  the  very  first  of  the  other 
ten  farmers  demanded  to  buy  water  he  was 
told  that  the  corporation  of  ten  stockholders 
considered  themselves  the  public;  that  they 
did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  buy 
water  for  all  the  world;  that  they  comprised 
a  small  corporation,  with  limited  capital, 
were  prepared  to  transact  only  a  moderate 
business;  could  accommodate  only  the  ten 
stockholders;  and  could  not  furnish  water 
to  a  single  other  one  of  the  public.  Would 
not  this  be  the  strongest  light  in  which  these 
farmers  could  present  their  case?  .And 
would  not  they  be  guilty  of  a  false  pretence  ? 
Suppose  ten  men  to  organize  a  railroad 
corporation,  themselves  taking  all  the  stock. 
Suppose  they  invoke  the  law  of  eminent 
domain  and  proceed  to  condemn  a  road 
through    two  hundred  miles  of  land,   from 
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the  residence  of  the  president  to  that  of  the 
secretary,  the  directors  and  remaining  stock- 
holders living  at  various  points  along  the 
line  of  the  road.  Suppose  the  road  to  be 
equipped  with  one  engine  and  one  car,  and 
when  the  first  would-be  passenger  presents 
himself  to  the  man  who  officiates  as  con- 
ductor, brakeman,  engineer,  and  fireman, 
and  offers  to  pay  his  fare  to  the  next  sta- 
tion, he  is  told  that  the  railroad  corporation 
of  ten  stockholders  consider  themselves  the 
public;  that  they  do  not  consider  them- 
selves bound  to  transact  all  the  passenger 
and  freight  traffic  of  the  world;  that  they 
comprise  a  small  corporation;  have  limited 
capital  and  no  credit;  can  not  afford  more 
than  one  engine  and  one  car;  can  accom- 
modate only  the  ten  stockholders  of  the 
corporation;  and-  can  not  carry  a  single 
other  passenger  or  pound  of  freight.  Would 
not  this  corporation  be  a  fraud  ?  And 
would  not  its  condemnation  of  private  prop- 
erty for  a  public  use  be  denounced  and 
punished  as  such  ? 

Under  the  law  of  the  people,  which  the 
Court  has  annulled,  a  single  farmer  may  dig 
a  ditch  and  irrigate  his  farm  :  under  the 
foreign  law  which  the  Court  has  imposed 
upon  the  people,  only  aggregated  capital 
can  command  the  water,  and  the  farmer  is 
compelled  either  to  buy  water  of  a  specu- 
lator or  to  become  himself  a  speculator. 
And  to  show  that  in  the  matter  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  technical  "  public  use,  "  the 
Court  means  to  apply  a  rigid  rule  I  quote 
again  from  the  decision.  (The  words  pub- 
lic use  are  italicized  in  the  decision  itself  to 
make  it  emphatic  that  no  private  use  is  to 
be  thought  of):  "The  water  of  a  stream 
running  upon  a  man's  lands  cannot  be  ap- 
propriated without  his  consent  for  a  private 
use,  nor  can  it  be  taken  for  a  public  use 
without  compensation."  "The  question 
what  is  a  public  use?  is  always  a  question 
of  law.  Deference  will  be  paid  to  the  legis- 
lative    judgment but   it    7cill   not    be 

conclusive.  "     "In  all  such  cases  the  object 


is  the  public  benefit."     "It  would 

not  be  entirely  safe  to  apply  it  with  much 
liberality."  "  Private  property  may  not  be 
taken  for  objects  which  may  merely  tend  to 
give  an  aspect  of  beauty,  thrift,  and  comfort 
to  the  country,  and  thereby  invite  settle- 
ment, increase  the  value  of  lands,  and  grat- 
ify the  public  taste.  "  "  The  reason  of  the 
case must  be  our  guide  in  determin- 
ing what  is  and  what  is  not  a  public  use  : 
and  that  only  can  be  considered  such  when 
the  government  is  supplying  its  own  needs 

or  is  alike  useful  and  needful  for  the 

government  to  provide."  "It  is  the  rule 
that  where  there  is  any  doubt  whether  the 
use  to  which  the  property  is  proposed  to  be 
devoted  is  of  a  public  or  private  character, 
it  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  the  courts  will  not  undertake 
to  disturb  its  judgment  in  that  regard.  To 
this  yielding  to  the  legislative  judgment, 
there  is  but  one  exception  ;  that  is  when 
the  property  of  the  citizen  is  sought  to  be 
taken    for   a    use   in    no    sense    public  ;  or 

where  there  is  no  foundation  for  a 

pretence  that  the  public  is  to  be  benefited 
thereby."  "  Under  the  code  no  man,  or 
set  of  men,  can  take  another's  property  for 
his  or  their  own  exclusive  use.  Whoever 
attempts  to  condemn  the  private  right  must 
be  prepared  to  furnish  every  individual  of 
the  community  or  farming  neighborhood  to 
which  he  conducts  it."  "  In  proceedings 
brought  to  secure  private  property  to  public 
use,  a  pretense  cannot  be  set  up  as  a  fact — 
a  sham  for  a  reality."  "  In  each  case  the 
question  whether  the  use  is  a  public  use  is 
a  judicial  question  ;  but  the  rule  is  that  the 
courts  hold  it  to  be  such  whenever  the 
legislature  has  declared  it  to  be  public,  un- 
less it  clearly  appears  that  it  is  only  private." 
These  quotations  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  Court  has  wholly  and  com- 
pletely wiped  out  of  existence  every  vestige 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  acquire  water 
even  by  condemnation  for  irrigation,  min- 
ing,  or    milling.     They    can   do    only    one 
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thing,  viz:  condemn  and  pay  for  water  to  sell. 
Wherever  the  language  of  the  Court  seems 
to  be  less  emphatic  or  more  lenient  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  public  use  it  invariably 
has  reference  to  only  the  one  purpose  of  al- 
lowing condemnation  of  water  for  sale;  and 
even  in  such  cases  it  uses  such  cautious 
language  as,  "We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  supply  of  water  to  farming  neigh- 
borhoods may  not  be  for  a  public  use.  " 

Although  at  this  point  I  have  only  fairly 
begun  the  discussion  of  the  decision  as  to 
its  disastrous  effects  upon  the  irrigation, 
mining,  and  milling  of  the  State  I  have 
nevertheless  fully  accomplished  my  declar- 
ed purpose;  the  last  part  of  which  was  to 
show  that  at  least  interior  California  cannot 
live  under  it.  It  was  no  part  of  my  purpose 
to  attempt  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  this 
very  remarkable  decision.  Such  a  work 
would  make  a  book  four  or  five  times  as  large 
as  the  long  decision  itself,  and  would  be  worth 
writing  because  it  would  furnish  interesting 
reading.  I  will  merely  append  a  list  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  inevitably  flow 
from  the  principles  laid  down  by  this  de- 
cision and  which  will  explain  why  irrigation 
under  condemnation  is  practically  impos- 
sible. 

The  water  of  the  streams  being  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  river-bank  land  owners, 
all  the  owners  on  each  river  may  unite  and 
convey  their  title  to  a  person  or  syndicate 
for  a  million,  or  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
The  water  property  could  not  then  be  con- 
demned for  less  than  it  cost.  Or,  the  river- 
bank  land  owners  might  convey  for  one  dol- 
lar the  use  of  the  water  to  a  person  or  syn- 
dicate for  ninety-nine  years  at  a  million  dol- 
lars or  more  a  year.  There  would  then  be 
no  use  in  condemning  the  water  itself,  as 
the  use  of  it  would  be  in  other  hands  for 
ninety-nine  years.  If  the  contract  for  the 
use  could  be  condemned  it  could  not  justly 
be  taken  at  less  than  what  the  grantee  was 
bound  to  pay  for  it. 

If  a  canal   corporation    seek   to   condemn 


water  for  a  public  use  it  must  invoke  the  law 
of  eminent  domain  not  only  against  the 
infra  riparian  owners  but  also  against  the 
supra  riparian  owners.  For  as  J.  DeBarth 
Shorb  has  shown,  no  title  can  ever  mature  as 
against  them.  To  divert  water  below  them 
is  not  an  adverse  use  or  occupancy,  and 
thus,  if  their  title  be  not  bought  and  paid 
for,  they  may  divert  the  whole  stream  above 
a  canal  which  has  bought  the  rights  of  all 
the  riparian  owners  below. 

As  there  are  sixty-four  riparian  owners 
along  the  banks  of  King's  River,  each  canal 
company  will  have  to  bring  sixty-four  suits 
in  condemnation;  and  as  each  riparian 
owner  has  a  right  to  have  the  court  consid- 
er his  individual  case,  the  proceeding  will 
not  be  materially  helped  if  all  the  defend- 
ants are  joined  in  one  complaint.  It  will 
take  a  long  time  to  try  sixty-four  cases,  and 
each  case  is  appealable  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Four  years  is  a  reasonable  time 
to  get  a  case  through  this  Court,  and  some 
or  all  of  the  cases  will  be  almost  sure  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  lower  court  for  re-trial  and 
they  will  be  again  appealed.  And  all  this 
in  the  case  of  each  canal. 

If  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  evade 
the  delay  caused  by  the  dictum  of  the  Court 
that  "the  money  must  first  be  paid  into 
court "  before  water  may  be  diverted,  by 
enacting  a  new  law  providing  for  the  use  of 
the  water  pending  the  condemnation  litiga- 
tion, such  an  attempt  can  be  defeated  in 
successive  legislatures  without  the  least 
trouble  by  any  one  wealthy  man  who  will 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  buy  a  few  senators. 

As  the  Court  says  that  each  riparian 
owner  is  entitled  to  the  flow  of  all  the  water 
it  is  neither  impossible  nor,  in  view  of  what 
has  happened,  improbable,  that  the  full  value 
of  all  the  water  of  King's  River  will  have 
to  be  paid  for  sixty-four  times. 

Under  the  law  of  the  State,  which  the 
Court  has  annulled,  it  mattered  not  how 
much  water  a  canal  company  specified  in  its 
claim,   it  could    take    only  as    much  water 
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as  it  actually  used.  But  under  the  law 
of  the  Court,  the  same  company  must 
pay  for  all  it  desires  to  claim  or  be  in 
condition  to  furnish.  It  must  therefore  at 
the  start  pay  for  water  it  cannot  and  may 
never  use;  and  the  farmers  who  buy  must 
pay  in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested  by 
the  water  company. 

When  water  has  been  bought  as  property 
and  paid  for,  the  owners  may  do  as  they 
please  with  it  and  will  prevent  any  one  from 
using  their  water,  which  may  be  running  to 
waste. 

When  a  river  changes  its  course,  as  Cali- 
fornia rivers  do,  a  whole  new  crop  of  ripa- 
rian owners  will  spring  up  and  must  be 
settled  with. 

When  water  has  been  bought  as  property, 
the  owners  are  responsible  for  all  damage  it 
may  do  in  time  of  flood.  This  idea  would 
be  preposterous  anywhere  except  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California  :  and  now 
while  I  am  in  a  sort  of  lawyer-like  frame  of 
mind,  into  which  I  have  been  inducted  by  so 
much  unaccustomed  poring  over  legal  lore, 
I  will  append,  by  way  of  adieu  to  the  sub- 
ject, a  legal  form  for  future  use  in  the  pur- 
chase of  water  under  condemnation  for 
irrigation  purposes  : 

"This  indenture,  entered  into  on  this 
the  blank  day  etc.,  between  Lucky  River- 
Bank  Land-Owner,  Party  of  the  first  part, 
and  Unlucky  Poor  Farmer,  Party  of  the 
second  part,  witnesseth  : — 

"  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  certain 
millions  of  dollars  in  hand  paid  to  the 
lucky  party  of  the  first  part  by  the  unlucky 
party  of  the  second  part ;  and  for  and  in 
consideration  of  certain  other  extremely 
valuable  considerations,  covenants,  agree- 
ments, contracts,  compacts,  bargains,  stip- 
ulations and  promises  to  be  faithfully  per- 
formed and  complied  with  by  the  said 
unfortunate  party  of  the  second  part, 
between  the  time  of  signing,  sealing, 
acknowledging,  and  delivery  of  this  instru- 
ment, and  the  time  when  Time  shall  be  no 


more  ;    and  from   all  performance    of  and 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  said  in- 
strument,   it    is    expressly    agreed    by    the 
parties  hereto,  that  the  happy  party  of  the 
first  part  is  free,  quit,  absolved,  and    clear 
forevermore;    the    said    party    of   the    first 
part,    the  Lucky  Riparian  Proprietor,  does 
hereby  contract,  bargain,  sell,  remise,  deed, 
quitclaim,  give,   bequeath,   set  over,   relin- 
quish, and  otherwise  part  with,  and  convey 
unto  the    said  Poor  Farmer,    party    of  the 
second    part,    all    his    right,   title,    interest, 
claims,     hopes,   wishes,  reasonable,    unrea- 
sonable,    preposterous,    and    otherwise,    in 
accordance  with  a   certain  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California,  rendered  on 
the  first  day  of  Disaster,  1885,  to  and  in, 
all  and  singular,  the  rights  and  privileges, 
corporeal,      incorporeal,      aerial,     fanciful, 
phantasmagorial,    and    all    other    heredita- 
ments,  ponderable,   imponderable,  diapha- 
nous, and  visionary,  thereunto  belonging  or 
in  anywise  appertaining  :    to  have    and  to 
hold  the  said  water  together  with   the  cer- 
tain undivided  pro  rata  share    of  the  ten 
thousand  square  miles  of   water  shed   with 
its  superincumbent  snow,  storm  generators, 
sunshine,  and  other  appliances  and    forces 
of  Nature    thereunto    belonging    or  in  any 
wise  appertaining. 

"  And  the  unfortunate  farmer,  party  of  the 
second  part,  hereby  agrees,  covenants,  con- 
tracts, promises,  and  is  firmly  bound,  to 
take  full  charge  of  all  the  said  water,  water- 
shed, snow,  elements,  and  forces  of  nature 
and  other  properties  hereby  conveyed  to 
him,  and  will  fully  control  said  elements 
and  forces  to  the  end  that  the  said  water 
shall  no  longer  run  down  its  former  chan- 
nel in  time  of  flood,  and  trespass  upon  the 
heretofore  swamp  and  overflowed  land  of 
the  aforesaid  lucky  American  subject  of 
Great  Britain. 

"And  the  unlucky  poor  farmer,  party  of 
the  second  part,  will  ever  have  need  to 
pray." 
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The  legislature  of  California  enacted  that 
"  the  English  Common  Law,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  shall  be 
the  rule  of  decision  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
State." 

The  very  language  of  the  enactment  shows 
a  most  distinct  implication  that  there  were 
in  existence  then,  and  that  there  might  be 
created  in  the  future,  constitutional  pro- 
visions, statutory  enactments,  and  unwritten 
laws  which  must  run  counter  to  and  have 
precedence  over  this  foreign  law.  And 
moreover  the  enactment  does  not  adopt  the 
body  of  the  law  itself  as  a  rule  of  action  for 
the  people  but  merely  as  "  a  rule  of  decision 
for  the  courts.  " 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  English  law  of 
primogeniture  is  a  part  of  the  Common  Law 
or  is  an  act  of  Parliament;  but  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  it  is  legitimate  to  regard  it  as  a 
part  of  the  Common  Law.  If  A.  B.  of  San 
Francisco  die,  leaving  a  will  in  which  he  be- 
queaths his  property  to  his  two  sons, 
share  and  share  alike,  would  the  Supreme 
Court  decide  the  will  to  be  null  on  the 
ground  that  the  act  of  our  Legislature  adopt- 
ing the  common  law  had  made  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  primogeniture  the  law  of  our 
State,  and  that,  therefore,  the  elder  of  the 
two  sons  was  entitled  to  the  entire  estate? 


My  ideas  as  to  the  difference  between  a  law 
for  the  people  and  a  rule  for  the  courts  are 
too  hazy  to  allow  of  my  setting  them  forth, 
but  some  competent  layman  or  lawyer  should 
do  it  to  enlighten  the  many  lawyers  and 
judges  who  maintain  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence. The  Supreme  Court  is  evidently  and 
painfully  in  need  of  such  information.  It 
says,  "  The  statute  of  April  13,  1850,  adopts 
the  common  law  of  England.  "  "In  ascer- 
taining the  common  law  of  England  we  may 
and  should  examine  and  weigh  the  reason- 
ing of  the  decisions down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  are  not  limited  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  English  decisions  rendered 
prior  to  July  4th,  1776.  " 

The  Court  holds  that  not  only  was  this 
contractive,  expansive,  flexible,  changeable 
English  law  adopted  as  it  happened  to  ex- 
ist on  a  certain  date  but  that  the  adoption 
carries  with  it  all  the  future  contractions,  ex- 
pansions, flexions,  changes,  and  new  appli- 
cations which  may  be  decided  upon  in 
future  by  the  judicial  arm  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, or  which  may  be  forced  upon  it  by 
future  political  exigencies.  If  the  United 
States  adopted  the  law  of  England  not  only 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption,  but 
also  and  in  advance  all  the  changes  which 
future  English  courts  might  impress  upon  it, 
what  need  was  there  for  any  courts  in  this 
country  ? 

.       B.  Marks. 


CHATA  AND  CHINITA. 
A    Novel   of    Mexican    Life. 


XXIV. 
Although  Dona  Rita  had  left  her  home 
upon  a  sad  errand,  and  her  tears  flowed 
fast,  as  in  embracing  her  mother  she  beheld 
upon  her  countenance  the  shadow  of  death, 
the  first  startling  impression  vanquished, 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  deceived  by  the 
fitful  brightness  that  hovers  over  the  con- 
sumptive ;  and  as  days  passed  on  she  felt  a 


pleased  sense  of  relaxation,  and  her  return, 
which  had  been  undertaken  as  a  pilgrimage, 
assumed  much  of  the  character  of  an  ordi- 
nary visit  of  pleasure. 

Dona  Rita  was  a  member  of  a  large  family, 
of  whom  most  had  married,  so  that  her 
parents,  relieved  from  cares  which  had  long 
pressed  upon  them,  were  enabled  to  live  in 
the  little  town  of  El  Toro  with  an  ease  and 
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comfort  from  which  in  their  narrow  circum- 
stances they  had  necessarily  been  debarred 
while  the  children  were  dependent.  They 
were,  strictly  speaking,  people  of  the  class 
known  as  medio  pe/o  or  half  clothed  order, 
and  Rita  Farias  had  been  thought  to  have 
risen  greatly  in  life  when  she  became  the 
wife  of  Rafael  Goez,  though  he  was  then 
but  a  dependiente,  or  clerk,  the  son  of  the 
administrador  of  Tres  Hermanos,  with  no 
prospect  of  succeeding  soon  to  his  honors. 
But  as  the  pious  neighbors  said  when  they. 
heard  of  the  early  death  of  the  bridegroom's 
father,  "  God  blessed  her  with  both  hands," 
of-  which  one  held  marriage,  and  the  other 
death;  and  Dona  Rita  was  accustomed 
when  she  at  rare  intervals  visited  her  parents 
to  be  looked  upon  with  ever  increasing  re- 
spect. Such  etiagnas  de  seda  and  rebosos  de 
vaya  as  she  won  were  seldom  seen  within 
the  quiet  precincts  of  El  Toro. 

Dona  Rita  herself  was  not  quite  clear 
upon  the  point  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
place  could  be  considered  to  rival  "the 
City,"  as  Mexico  was  called  par  excellence, 
or  even  Guadalajara,  which  she  had  heard 
was  a  labyrinth  of  palaces;  but  Carlota,  who 
had  seen  it,  declared  to  Chata  that  nothing 
could  be  finer,  and  Chata  herself  was  quite 
convinced  of  that,  when,  opening  her  eyes 
suddenly  upon  the  clear  moonlight  night 
when  the  diligence  stopped  before  the  door 
of  the  meson,  she  first  looked  out  upon  the 
plaza. 

The  two  girls  shivered  a  little  in  their 
sudden  awakening  as,  scarcely  knowing  how, 
they  were  lifted  from  the  diligence,  and 
stood  upon  their  feet  at  the  door  of  the 
meson,  with  an  injunction  to  watch  the 
basket,  the  five  parcels  tied  in  paper  or 
towels,  the  drinking  gourd,  the  bottle  of 
claret,  and  the  young  parrot  their  mother 
had  brought  with  her  as  a  suitable  gift  to 
her  declining  relative.  With  habitual  obe- 
dience they  did  as  they  were  bid,  more  than 
once  rescuing  a  parcel  from  the  long,  skinny 
claw    of   a   blear-eyed    hag-    who  crouched 


in  the  shadow  of  the  wall  whining  for  alms  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  casting  their  admiring 
glances  at  the  really  beautiful  church,  upon 
which  the  white  rays  of  the  moonlight 
streamed,  converting  it  for  the  nonce  into  a 
symmetrical  pile  of  virgin  snow,  or  spotless 
alabaster.  The  priest's  house,  a  long,  low- 
building  with  numerous  barred  windows, 
stood  on  the  side  of  it,  while  an  angle  of 
the  square  was  formed  by  a  mass  of  build- 
ings, the  frowning  walls  of  which  were  ap- 
parently unpierced  by  door  or  window. 
This  was  a  convent;  later  the  children  learned 
to  know  well  the  gardens  it  enclosed,  and 
the  taste  of  the  wonderful  confections  the 
sweet-faced  sisters  made.  The  other  build- 
ings seemed  poor  and  small  in  comparison 
to  those,  with  the  exception  of  the  meson 
which  rose  gloomily  behind  them,  with  its 
solitary  rush  light,  burning  palely  on  the 
yawning  vestibule,  and  the  torches  flaming 
in  the  court  yard  where  benighted  travelers 
were  loudly  bargaining  for  lodging — no  hope 
of  supper  presenting  itself  at  that  late  hour. 
While  Carlota  and  Chata  were  noticing 
these  things  with  wide  open  eyes,  but  with  ill 
suppressed  yawns,  Don  Rafael  and  Dona 
Rita  were  returning  the  salutations  of  the 
concourse  of  friends  who  had  come  to  meet 
them  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  children  had  been 
embraced  in  succession  by  each  affectionate 
cousin,  or  punctilious  friend,  they  were 
hurried  across  the  plaza,  upon  the  side 
where  the  shadows  lay  black  as  ink,  and 
with  a  regretful  glance  at  the  palaces  of 
marble  that  seemed  to  rise  before  them  were 
conducted  with  much  kindly  help  and  cheer- 
fulness over  the  rough  cobble  stones  along 
a  narrow  street  of  single  storied  houses, 
above  which,  as  if  piercing  the  roofs,  rose 
at  intervals  tall  slender  trees,  indicating  the 
well  planted  patio  within — and  reaching  the 
more  scattered  portions  of  the  town,  where 
the  moonlight  shone  clear  over  open  fields, 
and  walled  gardens,  and  orchards,  with  low 
adobe  houses  sheltered  among  them,  they 
at  last  entered,  somewhat  to  the  disappoint- 
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ment  of  Chata,  a  rather  pretentious  house, 
which  fronted  directly  upon  the  street. 
She  was  consoled  upon  the  following  day 
to  find  a  garden  at  the  back,  where  a  tri- 
angle of  pink  roses  of  Castile,  larkspur,  and 
red  geraniums  grew,  almost  choking  with 
their  luxuriance  the  beds  of  onions  and  chil- 
es, and  rivaling  in  glory  of  color  the  "  manta 
de  la  Virgin "  or  convolvulus,  which  en- 
tirely covered  the  half  ruinous  stone  wall — 
the  gaps  filled  with  tunas  and  magueys- 
which  divided  the  cultivated  land  from  the 
thickets  of  mesquite  and  cactus  that  lay 
beyond. 

In  the  garden  the  children  spent  many 
hours,  while  their  mother  sat  chatting  at 
the  side  of  the  invalid,  who  rallied  wonder- 
fully as  she  heard  the  endless  tales  of  her 
daughter's  prosperity  ;  though  like  many 
another  nouveau  riche,  Dona  Rita  had  her 
forced  self  denials  to  complain  of.  One  of 
the  dependientes  had  a  wife  whose  father  had 
given  her  a  string  of  pearls  as  big  as  garban- 
yos  upon  her  wedding  day,  while  she  was 
left  to  blush  over  the  shabby  necklace,  not 
a  bead  of  which  was  bigger  than  a  chicheno 
or  pea,  which  Rafael  had  gone  in  debt  to 
give  her  on  her  wedding  day,  and  which 
until  the  event  of  the  fortunate  Dona  Gome- 
sinda  she  had  thought  so  beautiful  ;  and 
then  her  dearest  friend  had  a  daughter  who 
would  inherit  a  fine  house  of  three  rooms 
or  more,  in  that  very  town,  and  money  and 
jewels  fit  for  a  haceridado's  daughter,  and  it 
was  quite  possible  that  she  would  marry — 
who  could  tell  ?  it  might  even  be  an  at^ 
torney  or  an  official  ;  while  with  two  to 
endow — and  it  was  well  known  Rafael  loved 
to  enjoy  as  he  went — Heaven  only  knew  to 
what  her  own  flesh  and  blood  were  doomed! 
There  was  Carlota,  for  example,  and  her 
own  grandmother,  who  would  not  be  prej- 
udiced, could  judge  if  there  was  a  prettier 
or  more  daintily  bred  girl  in  the  whole 
town — what  chance  was  there  that  an  offi- 
cer, or  an  attorney,  or  indeed  any  one  but  a 
clerk,  a  ranchero,  or  a  poor  shop  keeper, 


should  pretend  to  their  alliance  when  they 
could  give  so  poor  a  dot  with  their  daugh- 
ter ?  And  Dona  Rita's  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  decidedly  she  was  obliged  to  com- 
press her  lips  very  tightly  to  prevent  herself 
from  uttering  further  complaint  ;  for  since 
Carlota  had,  with  true  Mexican  precocity, 
burst  into  the  full  glory  of  young  woman- 
hood, this  had  become  a  very  real  griev- 
ance to  her,  of  which  with  the  awe  of  the 
promoted  as  well  as  trained  daughter  and 
wife,  she  had  seldom  ventured  to  hint  to 
Dona  Feliz  or  Don  Rafael. 

As  Carlota  had  outgrown  her  sister  in 
physique,  so  had  she  in  womanly  dignity 
and  apparent  force  of  intellect.  At  least  she 
thought  of  matters,  and  even  to  her  admir- 
ing mother  and  female  relatives  began  to 
give  weighty  opinions  upon  affairs,  which 
either  wearied  Chata  or  interested  her  little. 
The  abuelo,  old  Don  Jos6  Maria,  used  to 
sit  under  a  fig  tree,  watching  with  disap- 
proving eyes,  as  Chata  darted  hither  and 
thither,  chasing  a  butterfly  or  ruby-throated 
humming-bird,  or  with  her  lap  full  of  flow- 
ers or  neglected  sewing,  pored  over  some 
entrancing  book  lent  her  by  the  village 
priest  (he  was  a  man  whose  ideas,  had  he 
not  been  the  Santo  Padre,  would  have  been 
the  last  that  should  have  been  tolerated  in 
the  bringing  up  of  sedate  and  simple  maid- 
ens) ;  and  lighted  with  pride  as  they  fell  on 
Carlota,  beating  eggs  to  a  froth  to  mix  with 
honey  and  almonds  for  his  delectation,  or 
bending  over  a  brascro  of  ruddy  charcoal, 
watching  anxiously  the  cooking  of  the  dulce, 
of  which  already  more  successes  than  fail- 
ures showed  her  a  born  artist.  Then  again 
sometimes  when  he  came  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  from  the  plaza  where  he  had  been 
to  buy  his  olla  of  pulque  or  his  handful  of 
garlic,  he  could  see  her  sitting  demurely  in 
the  upper  balcony,  with  her  head  bent  over 
her  needle,  listening  it  is  true  to  that  "  mal- 
dito  libro,  "  which  Chata  was  reading,  but  as 
far  as  he  could  see  doing  no  other  harm — 
unless  the  very  fact  of  a  young  and  pretty 
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girl  looking  into  the  street  was  a  harm  in 
itself — but  Maria  Purisima  !  one  must  not 
be  too  rigorous  with  one's  own  flesh  and 
blood — like  others  before  him,  and  more 
who  will  come  after,  forgetting  in  tender- 
ness to  the  grandchildren,  the  discipline  he 
had  thought  absolutely  necessary  with  the 
preceding  generation. 

Chata,  too,  thought  it  delightful  to  sit  on 
the  balcony,  and  peer  through  the  wooden 
railing  at  the  long  stretch  of  sand,  which 
led  far  away  where  the  houses  dwindled 
into  a  few  half-ruinous  hovels,  where  chil- 
dren and  dogs  throve  as  well  as  the  bristling 
nopales.  On  Sunday  mornings  very  early, 
as  they  came  from  mass  along  that  road, 
they  used  to  be  covered  with  dust  thrown 
up  by  the  scores  of  plodding  donkeys  who 
wended  their  way  to  the  plaza  laden  with 
charcoal  and  vegetables,  eggs  and  screaming 
fowls.  Dona  Rita  and  her  daughters 
would  cover  their  faces  with  their  rebosos, 
and  trip  daintily  by,  scarcely  appeased  by 
the  admiring  salutations  and  apologies  of 
the  drivers,  who  pulling  off  their  rough 
straw  hats,  apostrophized  the  dust,  and  the 
scorching  sun,  and  the  clumsy  donkey  (by 
your  license  be  the  name  spoken.) 

Sometimes  more  distinguished  wayfarers 
passed  over  the  road,  and  turned  into  the 
meson  or  rode  on  to  the  barracks,  which  lay 
quite  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  little 
town  ;  for  it  happened  that  a  company  of  sol- 
diers were  quartered  there.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  well  clad  in  a  gay  uniform  of 
red  and  blue,  and  every  man  had  a  profusion 
of  stripes  on  his  sleeves  or  lace  on  his  cap. 
No  one  knew  and  no  one  asked  whether  they 
were  mochos  or  puros,  Conservatives  or  Lib- 
erals— for  the  nonce  they  were  Ramirez's 
men.  He  had  been  a  Liberal  the  month  be- 
fore, was  suspected  of  favoring  the  Clergy 
then.  Quien  sabe  ?  Who  knew  what  he 
might  be  on  the  morrow  ?  In  the  night  all 
cats  are  grey  ;  in  times  of  perplexity  all  sol- 
diers are  patriots.  The  ragged  urchins  of  El 
Toro  threw  up  their  hats  for  the  soldiers  of 


Ramirez,  and  the  discreet  householders  leant 
from  their  balconies  every  evening  to  hear 
the  little  band  play,  and  for  a  brief  quarter 
of  an  hour  exult  in  the  mild  excitement  in- 
separable from  a  garrison  town. 

Chata  and  Chinita  had  delighted  in  the 
distant  music,  and  had  caught  glimpses  of 
the  soldiers,  as  disenchanting  as  those  of  the 
rude,  grimy  structures  they  had,  in  the  moon- 
light, imagined  to  be  marble  palaces ;  they 
had  gazed  up  and  down  the  dusty  street  and 
watched  the  noisy,  ragged  urchins  play 
"Toro"  with  a  big-horned,  long-haired,  de- 
crepit goat,  with  crowds  of  half  naked,  elfin- 
faced  girls  as  spectators — until  they  were  ac- 
tually beginning  to  weary  of  the  attractions 
of  the  town,  and  long  for  home — when  one 
day  the  beat  of  a  drum  was  heard  and  a 
squad  of  soldiers  went  filing  past,  with  a 
young  officer  riding  at  their  head,  who  threw 
a  glance  so  killing  at  the  balcony  where  the 
young  girls  stood  that,  whether  intended  for 
her  or  not,  it  pierced  the  heart  of  Carlota  on 
the  spot. 

Chata  had  seen  the  young  officer  (a  slen- 
der, undersized  young  fellow,  with  a  swarthy, 
lean  face  and  keen  black  eyes,  shaded  by  a 
profusely  decorated  sombrero)  as  a  part  of 
the  mimic  pageant — a  prominent  part,  for 
the  trappings  of  his  horse,  as  well  as  his  own 
dress,  were  covered  by  that  profusion  of  orna- 
ment affected  by  gallants  whose  capital  was 
invested  in  the  adornment  of  the  person  with 
which  they  hoped  to  conquer  fortune  ; 
for  in  those  days  there  were  numberless  roys- 
tering  adventurers  who  to  a  modicum  of 
valor  united  a  vanity  and  assurance  which 
provided  many  a  rich  girl  with  a  dashing  and 
fickle  husband,  and  his  country  with  a  sol- 
dier as  false  to  Mexico  as  to  his  Dona 
Fulana. 

It  was  just  after  this  that,  evening  after 
evening,  Carlota  would  lean  passively  over  the 
balcony  rail,  resisting  Chata's  entreaties  to 
come  to  the  garden  where  there  was  no  dust 
to  stifle  them,  and  where  the  dew  would  soon 
begin  to  fall  upon  the  larkspurs  and  roses, 
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and  already  the  wide  white  cups  of  the  gloria 
mundo  were  beginning  to  fill  with  perfume. 
The  dew  would  chill  her,  the  perfume  sicken 
her.  Chata  remonstrated  ;  Carlota  smirked 
and  smiled.  Chata  grew  vexed  ;  she  thought 
it  in  mockery  of  her.  She  need  not  have 
lost  her  sweet  temper — Carlota  was  thinking 
of  a  far  different  person.  The  young  cap- 
tain was  walking  slowly  down  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  ;  he  had  just  laid  his  hand 
on  his  heart.     It  was  on  him  Carlota  smiled. 

Dona  Rita,  discreetest  of  mothers,  was  not 
one  to  leave  her  daughters  to  their  own  de- 
vices unwatched.  It  was  she  who  always  ac- 
companied them  in  their  walks  or  to  mass  ; 
yet  curiously  enough  the  young  captain  found 
means  to  slip  a  tiny  note  into  Carlota 's  ready 
hand,  as  she  knelt  on  the  grimy  stone  floor 
of  the  church.  Obviously,  Dona  Rita  could 
not  be  in  two  places  at  once,  and  she  usually 
knelt  behind  Chata,  who  needed,  perhaps, 
some  maternal  supervision  at  her  devotions ; 
and  it  came  about  that  the  space  behind  Car- 
lota was  occupied  by  some  stranger.  It  was 
Don  Jose  Maria  who  first  noticed  that  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  stranger  grew  to 
be  el  capitan  Don  Fernando  Ruiz  ;  and  quite 
accidentally  it  happened  that  thereafter  they 
went  to  an  earlier  mass.  Don  Jose  Maria 
was  not  so  early  a  riser  as  Don  Fernando 
was,  so  he  was  not  there,  but  the  young  sol- 
dier was  in  his  usual  place. 

Chata  was  perhaps  a  stupid  little  creature — 
Carlota  it  is  quite  sure  would  never  have 
done  such  a  stupid  thing  ;  but  one  day  when 
Don  Fernando  had  pressed  a  note  into  the 
hand  which  was  nearest  him,  and  which  in 
the  confusion  of  dispersal  happened  to  be 
that  of  the  smaller  sister,  in  some  indigna- 
tion she  gave  it  to  her  mother.  It  was  full 
of  violent  protestations  of  affection  ;  it  en- 
treated h\s  delino,  his  vida  de  mi  alma  to  give 
him  hope  ;  it  was  signed  her  agonized  yet 
adoring  Fernando. 

Dona  Rita  showed  herself  capable  of 
great  self-control;  she  would  not  ask  which 
had  been  guilty  of  attracting  such  impas- 


sioned admiration,  but  she  assured  the  girls 
she  was  heart-broken.  When  she  reached 
the  house,  after  first  carefully  closing  the 
door  that  her  father  might  not  hear,  she 
rated  them  both  soundly.  Chata  did  not 
think  it  strange  they  should  both  be  thought 
guilty;  she  assumed  that  Carlota  was  as 
innocent  as  herself.  Dona  Rita,  giving 
Carlota  the  note  to  read,  that  she  might 
learn  for  herself  the  daring  and  presumption 
of  which  man  is  capable,  forgot  in  her  in- 
dignation to  reclaim  it.  An  hour  afterward 
Chata  saw  Carlota  read  it  over  in  secret, 
and  was  scandalized  to  see  her  kiss  it;  and 
late  that  day  as  they  stood  as  usual  on  the 
balcony  [mamacita,  as  Chata  remarked, 
was  so  forgiving)  she  caught  Carlota's  hand 
spasmodically  as  Fernando  passed  by — but 
Carlota  released  it  with  some  impatience, 
and  slyly  kissed  the  tips  of  her  fingers;  and 
Chata  with  a  pang  of  awakening,  realized 
that  her  sister  had  not  been,  was  not  so  in- 
nocent, and  thenceforth  suffered  indescrib- 
able tortures  between  her  sense  of  loyalty  to 
her  sister  and  duty  to  her  mother. 

Carlota's  ideal  of  truth  was  in  accordance 
with  that  which  surrounded  her ;  to  be 
silent  when  speech  was  undesirable,  to 
equivocate  pleasantly  where  plain  speaking 
would  be  harsh,  to  tell  a  lie  gracefully 
where  truth  would  offend — this  was  her 
natural  creed,  which  she  had  never  ques- 
tioned. But  Chata,  unknown  to  herself, 
had  never  accepted  it;  her  soul  was  like 
certain  substances  which  resist  the  dyes 
that  the  majority  at  once  accept  and 
absorb.  It  was  not  enough  for  her  to  give 
the  truth  when  it  was  asked — it  was  a  tor- 
ture, an  unnatural  crime,  to  her  to  with- 
hold it.  She  could  not  indeed  have  done 
it  in  this  case,  had  not  Carlota  in  a  man- 
ner put  her  upon  her  honor  the  very  next 
day. 

The  washerwoman  had  been  there,  and 
Carlota,  who  was  an  embryo  housewife, 
had  been  deputed  to  attend  her,  and  Chata, 
who  had  gladly  escaped  the  duty,  ran  to 
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the  bedroom,  when  she  saw  her  depart,  to 
congratulate  her  sister  on  the  dispatch  she 
had  made;  when  Carlota,  closing  the  door 
mysteriously,  cried:  "  Look!  look  what  he 
has  sent  me!  Is  it  not  beautiful?  charm- 
ing! divine!"  and  she  held  up  to  the  light 
her  hand,  on  the  first  finger  of  which  glit- 
tered a  ring. 

Truth  to  tell,  Chata  was  dazzled;  at  that 
moment  her  own  insignificance  and  the 
womanliness  and  beauty  of  Carlota  were 
more  than  ever  apparent.  She  gazed  at 
Carlota  with  more  admiration  than  on  the 
ring,  beautiful  though  it  was.  Here  was  a 
sister  just  her  own  age,  but  a  woman  with 
an  actual  lover!  Oh! 

"What  will  mamacita  say?"  she  began 
in  an  awed  voice,  when  Carlota,  her  wo- 
manly dignity  gone,  began  to  spring  up 
and  down,  screaming,  yet  laughing,  "  Ay, 
Dios  mio!"  throwing  her  hand  over  her 
shoulder,  and  slipping  it  into  the  loose  neck 
of  her  dress,  "Ay,  vida  dt  mil  it  is  down 
my  back!  it  is  crawling  now  on  my  shoul- 
der! No,  no,  abuelo,"  for  Don  Jose 
Maria  had  entered;  "it  is  Chata  who  will 
help  me.  No,  mamacita\  Ay!  it  is  gone 
now!  I  would  not  have  you  frightened — it 
wras  but  one  of  those  bright  little  beetles 
that  live  on  the  roses;"  and  she  contemptu- 
ously tossed  something  out  of  the  window, 
and  Chata  saw  with  speechless  wonder  that 
the  ring  which  had  been  on  her  hand  was 
gone.  That,  at  least,  had  slipped  into  a 
secure  hiding  place,  and  Chata  really  could 
not  determine  whether  the  beetle  had  ever 
existed  or  no. 

An  air  of  delightful  mystery  began  to  per- 
vade not  only  the  house,  but  the  quiet 
street  all  the  way  from  the  plaza,  which 
Don  Fernando  crossed  at  intervals  in  the 
long,  dull,  sultry  days.  It  became  quite  a. 
diversion  to  the  initiated  to  watch  what 
clever  turns  and  doublings  he  would  make, 
and  with  what  assumed  indifference  he 
would  linger  by  the  puestct  at  the  corner 
where    old     Antonina  sold  tunas,  or  a  few 


poor  figs  and  lumps  of  wasted  cassava  root. 
She  made  quite  a  fortune  from  the  young 
captain,  who  seemed  bent  on  dazzling  her 
bleared  eyes;  for  every  day  and  sometimes 
three  or  four  times  in  a  day,  he  appeared 
resplendent  in  uniform  of  blue  and  red,  or 
a  riding  suit  of  buckskin  embroidered  in 
silver,  or  perhaps  when  his  mood  was  som- 
bre, in  black,  hung  with  silver  buttons,  and 
more  than  once  in  that  suit  of  velvet  and 
embossed  leather,  with  buttons  of  gold  set 
with  brilliants,  and  riding  a  horse  with  ac- 
coutrements so  splendid,  that  Dona  Rita 
declared  he  must  be  as  rich  as  the  Marquis 
of  Carabas  himself,  and  without  any  appar- 
ent consistency  embraced  Carlota  with 
tears. 

Truth  to  tell,  Dona  Rita  was  a  match- 
maker born,  and  though  her  talents  had 
lain  dormant  during  the  years  spent  at  the 
hacienda,  they  had  not  declined,  and  it  was 
natural  that  she  should  find  a  quiet  exulta- 
tion in  exerting  them  in  favor  of  her 
daughter — for  young  though  Carlota  was, 
her  precocity  and  the  custom  of  the  country 
and  period  rendered  it  perfectly  natural  that 
marriage  should  present  itself  in  her  imme- 
diate future. 

A  vision  of  it  rose  before  her  like  a  star. 
There  was  a  period  of  clouds  and  mourning 
when  her  grandmother  died,  and  Chata, 
sobbing  in  the  garden  or  moving  sadly 
about  the  darkened  rooms,  wondered  that 
Carlota  could  smile  over  those  pink  notes 
she  was  always  stealing  into  corners  to  pore 
over.  During  the  nine  days  that  her  mother 
remained  within  doors  receiving  visits  of 
condolence,  the  notes  indeed  were  the 
aliment  upon  which  Carlota's  fancy  fed;  for 
Dona  Rita,  though  the  little  drama  of  court- 
ship had  undoubtedly  made  to  her  less  ab- 
sorbing the  tragedy  of  illness  and  death, 
was  too  strict  an  observer  of  the  proprieties 
to  allow  her  maternal  affection  to  betray 
her  at  such  a  time  into  permitting  even  a 
shutter  to  be  left  ajar,  or  to  suffer  her 
daughter  to  approach  a  window  to    satisfy 
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herself  by  a  momentary  peep  as  to  whether 
the  love-lorn  captain  was  on  his  accustomed 
beat  or  no.  It  was  a  time  however,  when 
without  offense,  the  veriest  stranger  might 
leave  a  card  and  word  of  sympathy,  and 
this  he  never  failed  to  do  from  day  to  day. 
Dona  Rita  would  glance  at  the  bit  of  card- 
board with  an  affectation  of  indifference, 
but  it  would  always  shortly  disappear  from 
the  table,  and  with  the  cruel  sarcasm  of 
childish  intolerance  Chata  would  suggest  to 
Carlota  its  suitability  for  baking  the  little 
puffs  of  sugar  and  almonds  upon,  which  she 
was  so  deft  at  compounding. 

At  last  the  novence  of  the  presame  was 
ended,  and  taking  her  aged  father's  arm, 
Dona  Rita  dutifully  led  him  into  the  street 
to  breathe  the  air.  Carlota  knew  that  at 
that  hour  the  Captain  was  on  duty,  but 
nevertheless,  could  not  resist  the  opportu- 
nity of  stepping  into  the  balcony,  and  gazing 
upon  the  scene  from  which  she  had  been  so 
long  debarred.  A  neighbor  across  the  way 
greeted  her  with  a  significant  smile  ;  and, 
somewhat  piqued,  Carlota  drew  back,  half 
closed  the  shutters  with  a  hesitating  hand, 
and  then  dropping  on  the  floor  in  the  long 
ray  of  sunlight  that  streamed  through  the 
aperture,  set  herself  to  the  ever  entrancing 
task  of  re-reading  her  lover's  letters. 

As  she  sat  there  opening  them  one  by 
one,  and  after  perusal  leaving  them  unfolded 
in  her  lap,  she  became  so  absorbed  that 
she  did  not  notice  the  passage  of  time,  until 
a  footstep  sounded  behind  her,  and  glan- 
cing up,  she  saw  with  trepidition  that  her 
grandfather  was  ushering  in  a  tall  and  im- 
posing stranger,  whose  military  garb  made 
her  heart  beat  wildly,  for  a  wild  thought  of 
Fernando  Ruiz  flashed  through  her  mind. 
Her  confusion  was  not  lessened  by  perceiv- 
ing that  it  was  a  man  of  more  advanced  age, 
and  infinitely  greater  assumption  of  rank. 
The  tell-tale  letters  were  in  her  lap,  though 
involuntarily  she  had  dropped  her  reboso 
over  them  ;  but  she  dared  not  rise  lest  they 
should  drop  in  a  shower  around  her,  and 


she  equally  feared  the  anger  of  her  grand- 
father and  the  condemnatory  surprise  of 
the  visitor. 

' '  Pasa  Ud. ,  pasa  Sehor  !  "  she  heard  her 
grandfather  say  in  his  smoothest  tones. 
"  My  daughter  will  be  here  almost  im- 
mediately ;  but  she  stopped  at  the  convent 
for  a  moment  to  buy  a  blessed  candle,  to 
place  before  the  altar  of  Nuestra  Sehora  del 
Amparo.  She  will  be  honored  indeed  by 
this  visit.  Cuidado,  Sefior,  the  room  is 
somewhat  dark,  but  I  will  open  a  shutter. 
Valgame  Dios,  what  have  we  here  ?"  as 
he  caught  sight  of  the  bent  figure  sitting  in 
the  narrow  streak  of  sunshine.  "Caramba, 
niua,  rise  !  rise,  I  say,  seest  thou  not  the 
Sefior  General  ?" 

"Ay,  but  I  have  the  cramp  in  my 
poor  foot,  abuelito,"  cried  Carlota  in 
a  voice  of  lamentation,  vainly  endeav- 
oring under  cover  of  the  reboso,  to 
make  some  disposal  of  the  letters,  which 
rustled  alarmingly.  "  No  Sehores,  por  San 
Car/os  my  patron,  let  me  alone  !"  as  both  her 
grandfather  and  the  stranger  attempted  to 
help  her — the  one  with  a  faint  gleam  of 
amusement  in  his  eyes,  the  other  with  gen- 
uine consternation  depicted  on  his  face. 
"  Ay,  Chata,"  for  by  this  time  her  sister  had 
appeared.  "  Oh,  but  my  back  is  broken  ! 
it  is  worse  than  when  you  struck  me  with 
the  stick  when  you  were  trying  to  knock 
the  peaches  from  the  tree.  Oh  !  ah  !  no,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  rise  !" 

In  dire  affright  Chata  knelt  before  her. 
."Oh,  what  shall  I  do?"  she  cried,  in  re- 
morse at  the  remembrance  of  an  escapade 
that  had  been  almost  forgotten,  and  in 
sudden  fear  that  it  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  her  sister's  present  distress.  "  Oh, 
mi  vida  !  I  thought  it  was  your  poor  foot  I" 
and  she  began  rubbing  one  small  slippered 
member,  while  Carlota  eagerly  whispered 
"  Ton  fa,  hide  me  these  letters;"  and  she 
felt  her  sister's  hand,  with  a  mass  of  flutter- 
ing papers,  thrust  under  the  arm,  covered 
with  the  ever-useful  reboso. 
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Involuntarily  she  pressed  them  to  her 
side,  and  at  the  same  moment  Carlota 
limped  from  the  room,  inwardly  raging  at 
making  so  poor  a  figure  before  the  General, 
while  Chata,  standing  for  a  moment  abashed, 
was  about  to  follow,  when  a  voice  which 
bewildered  her  by  its  strange  yet  familiar 
accent  said  gaily,  "  And  you,  my  fair  Senor- 
ita,  have  you  never  a  twinge  of  the  same 
disorder  that  afflicts  your  sister  ? "  and  he 
glanced  meaningly  at  a  pink  envelope, 
which  had  fallen  at  her  feet — at  the  same 
time  covering  it  with  his  foot  that  it  might 
not  attract  the  suspicious  eye  of  the  old 
man;  who  with  profuse  apologies  for  the 
informality  of  the  reception,  was  assuring 
him  that  until  that  moment  never  had  there 
been  a  healthier  damsel  than  his  grand- 
daughter, adding  with  a  sigh,  "  But  the 
Devil  robs  with  one  hand  and  pinches  with 
the  other.  " 

Chata  trembled  and  blushed  painfully  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  timidly  to  the  General's, 
while  with  a  sense  of  the  grotesque,  she  was 
conscious  of  wondering  whether  he,  like  her- 
self, was  thinking  her  grandfather  had  sug- 
gested no  complimentary  agency  in  her 
grandmother's  removal  to  another  sphere. 
But  at  the  instant  all  present  perplexities  van- 
ished in  the  surprise  with  which  she  recog- 
nized the  face  which  she  had  seen  but  for  a 
few  brief  hours  years  before — the  face  of  the 
man  of  whom  Chinita  had  never  grown  weary 
of  talking. 

"  The  Sefior  General  Ramirez,"  she  said 
in  a  low  voice,  with  some  awe.  She  was 
more  than!  ever  bewildered  by  the  look 
he  had  fixed  upon  her.  She  shrank  back, 
barely  dropping  her  hand  for  a  moment  up- 
on that  he  extended  towards  her.  She  was 
actually  inclined  to  be  frightened,  his  eyes 
were  so  brilliant,  his  smile  so  eager.  A  fool- 
ish thought  struck  her — that  had  not  her 
grandfather  been  there,  this  strange,  imperi- 
ous man  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms, 
would  have  kissed  her,  and  she  hurried  from 
the  room — to  find  Carlota  waiting  for  her  at 


the  end  of  the  corridor,  alternately  smother- 
ing her  laughter  in  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and 
angrily  chafing  at  her  sister's  delay. 

"Your  horrid  letters!"  cried  Chata, 
thrusting  them  into  her  hands.  "  Here  take 
them,  read  them,  laugh  over  them,  or  cry, 
or  kiss  them  if  you  will ;  I  hope  I  shall  never 
see  a  love  letter  again  in  my  life.  He  saw 
them — the  Sefior  General.  I  know  he  did. 
Oh,  que  verguenza\  " 

"  Psha  !"  interrupted  Carlota.  "What 
does  it  matter  ?  He  will  think  none  the  worse 
of  me.  Without  doubt  he  is  come  on  the 
part  of  Fernando  to  ask  for  me.  How  proud 
and  happy  the  madrecita  will  be  and  how 
she  will  rail  at  me.  It  will  not  be  difficult 
for  me  to  cry  as  I  ought,  for  I  am  mad  with 
vexation  to  have  appeared  such  a  fool  when 
I  should  have  been  so  dignified.  Why  he 
will  think  me  a  child,  still.  Does  he  not 
look  like  some  one  we  know,  Chata  ?  And 
yet  we  can  never  have  seen  him  before. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Chata,  "  we  have.  He 
is  the  General  Jose  Ramirez." 

"Ay,  Dios,"  ejaculated  Carlota  dramat- 
ically. "What  a  misfortune!  My  father 
hates  him,  because  he  once  had  some  horses 
driven  away,  and  besides  he  is  a  good  Chris- 
tiano  and  fights  for  the  Church  !  Ay,  un- 
lucky Fernando  to  have  chosen  such  a  mes- 
senger. But  thank  Heaven,  it  is  my  mother 
who  will  first  hear  him.  Ah,  there  she 
comes ;"  and  in  irrepressible  excitement 
Carlota  grasped  her  sister's  hand.  "  Ay 
criaiura I"  she  added  sentimentally;  "you 
too  may  be  asked  in  marriage  some  day  !" 
and  she  sighed  with  an  air  of  vast  superior 
experience,  while  Chata  revolved  in  her 
mind  what  her  playfellow  Chinita  would  say 
when  she  told  her  of  this  unexpected  meet- 
ing with  the  hero  she  fancied  she  had  ren- 
dered invincible  by  the  gift  of  the  amulet. 

Like  most  children  of  her  country  Chata 
wore  a  scapulary.  It  had  lain  upon  her 
breast  ever  since  she  could  remember.  She 
drew  it  out  and  looked  at  it.  Some  day  she 
thought  she  would  open  it.      Now  she  only 
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made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  she  replaced 
it.  Carlota  in  nervous  unrest  had  left  her. 
The  cool  of  the  morning  had  come  ;  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  stole  in  at  the  open  win- 
dow, and  the  breeze  soothed  the  unusual 
agitation  of  her  mind.  Glad  to  be  alone, 
yet  anxious  and  perplexed,  she  stepped  into 
the  garden.  More  than  once  as  she  walked 
down  the  alley  she  stopped,  her  heart  palpi- 
tating violently.  She  fancied  she  heard  her 
name  called,  or  that  Ramirez  would  step 
from  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  to  encounter  her. 
It  was  an  unnatural  and  unchildlike  mood 
quite  new  to  her.  It  seemed  to  her  that  her 
grandfather's  unnecessary  mention  of  the 
Devil's  name  might  have  incited  him  to  an- 
noy her,  and  she  whispered  an  ave. 

There  was  a  large  cluster  of  bananas  just 
behind  the  house.  She  sat  down  there  to 
watch  the  fantastic  clouds,  which  hovered 
where  the  sun  had  set.  In  her  absorption 
in  the  glowing  scene,  she  was  unconscious 
that  any  sound  disturbed  the  silence  around 
her.  It  was  indeed  but  a  low,  indistinct 
hum,  scarcely  recognizable  as  the  sound  of 
human  voices.  Had  she  noticed  them  she 
would  have  remembered  that  she  was  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  a  window,  which  was 
screened  from  sight  by  the  foliage,  and 
would  have  withdrawn  from  possible  dis- 
covery ;  but  as  it  was  she  remained  there  an 
unconscious  trespasser.  The  first  distinct 
sound  that  reached  her  ear  at  once  startled 
and  impressed  her,  for  it  was  the  deep  voice 
of  Ramirez  uttering  her  own  name. 

"  Chata,  yes  it  was  Chata  I  said,"  he  af- 
firmed dictatorially.  "  Why  attempt  dissimu- 
lation with  you,  Sefiora  ?  I  am  in  no  humor 
for  trifling.  Will  Dona  Isabel  provide  a 
dowry  for  your  daughter  ?  It  is  my  fancy  that 
Ruiz  should  marry  the  little  one,  and  I  can 
make  or  mar  him.  So  far  the  boy  has  blun- 
dered, but  if  he  once  turns  his  eyes  on  the 
pretty  face  of  Chata,  he  will  not  find  the 
mistake  irremediable." 

Chata  could  not  credit  the  evidence  of 
her  senses,  and  remained  as  if  rooted  to  the 


spot.  She  presently  heard  her  mother  sob- 
bing: "This  is  an  unheard  of  thing!  A 
young  man  pays  court  to  one  child,  perhaps 
she  is  not  insensible  to  his  advances,  and 
his  patron  comes  to  me  to  bid  me  give 
him  another,  whom  he  has  not  perhaps 
even  glanced  at.  Oh,  it  is  too  much!  too 
much!" 

"  I  have  already  told  you,"  said  Ramirez, 
coldly,  "that  Ruiz  is  poor.  His  father  was 
my  friend;  more  than  once  he  saved  my 
life  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  Years  ago  he 
rendered  me  a  service  that  I  swore  to  repay 
in  a  certain  manner.  More  than  once  of 
late  I  have  been  reminded  of  my  promise, 
and  the  marriage  of  Fernando  with  your 
daughter  would  render  its  fulfillment  im- 
possible." 

"Ay,  Dios  mio,"  cried  Dona  Rita.  "It 
is  strange  indeed  that  a  poor  little  country 
girl  should  interfere  with  the  projects  of  a 
man  as  great  as  yourself.  But  if  that  is 
possible,  why  bid  me  give  him  Chata  ?" — 
adding  with  asperity,  "  have  I  not  done 
enough  !  No!  no!  I  will  not,  I  cannot 
make  my  Carlota  a  sacrifice!" 

"  Carambal"  cried  Ramirez,  laughing, 
"  is  it  so  dreadful  a  thing  that  she  should 
wait  until  the  next  lover  comes  ? — he  will 
be  sure  to  come,  Sefiora — and  that  she 
should  have  a  double  dower  to  make  her 
fairer  in  his  eyes  ?  for  I  tell  you,  Ruiz  will 
need  no  dowry  from  you  with  the  little  one. 
Come,  come,  Sefiora,  I  am  not  used  to 
reasoning  and  pleading,  but  I  am  not  cruel. 
The  child  has  been  yours  too  long  for  me 
to  tear  it  from  your  arms.  It  was  a  cun- 
ning device  of  Dona  Isabel's  to  hide  her 
from  me.  Ah,  it  is  not  the  first  trick  she 
has  served  me,  and,  like  the  others,  she  will 
find  it  turn  to  my  advantage!" 

■•As  Heaven  is  my  witness!"  ejaculated 
Dona  Rita,  in  a  voice  of  intense  impulse 
and  fear,  ' '  never  have  I  breathed  to  mortal 
the  secret  which  you  seem  to  know.  Who 
are  you,  sir  ?  What  have  you  to  do  with 
the  child  !"     Suddenly,  she  uttered  a  horri- 
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fied  shriek.  Chata,  who  had  started  from 
her  seat  with  dilated  eyes  and  lips  parted, 
gasping  for  breath,  heard  her  spring  to  her 
feet,  and  rush  towards  the  door,  heard  also 
Ramirez  follow  her  and  apparently  draw 
her  back,  remonstrating  in  low  tones. 
Then  she  heard  no  more.  Perhaps  she 
fainted,  though  she  did  not  seem  to  lose 
consciousness.  Though  she  did  not  see 
the  stars  come  out,  she  beheld  them  at  last 
looking  down  upon  her,  as  if  they  heard 
the  questions  that  were  repeating  themselves 
in  her  mind.  Whose  child  was  she  ?  who 
was  the  man  who  claimed  the  right  to  shape 
her  destiny  ?  That  she  was  not  the  child 
of  Rafael  Gomez  and  his  wife  she  felt  cer- 
tain. Dona  Rita  had  not  denied  the  insin- 
uation. 

The  child — all  childish  thoughts  suddenly 
crushed  by  the  overwhelming  revelation  she 
had  surprised — -remained  in  the  same  spot, 
unconscious  of  the  passage  of  time,  until 
she  heard  her  sister — no,  Carlota — calling 
her  in  anxious  yet  irritated  tones.  "  Where 
art  thou,  Chata  ?  Chata,  the  supper  is  ready  ; 
the  papagrande  is  angry  that  thou  art  so  long 
in  the  garden  !     Oh,  here  thou  art  !  " 

The  two  girls  encountered  each  other  in 
the  dusk.  Carlota  threw  her  arms  around 
the  truant.  "  How  cold  thou  art ! "  she  said. 
"  Hast  thou  seen  a  ghost  here  alone  ?  Val- 
game  Dios,  one  would  think  the  General 
Ramirez  had  brought  the  plague  with  him. 
My  mother  has  shut  herself  up,  and  when  I 
went  to  her  door  to  beg  her  to  tell  me 
whether  she  was  ill,  she  answered  me,  '  The 
world  is  all  ill.  Go  dress  santitos,  my  child, 
it  is  all  that  is  left  to  thee  ! '  What  could 
she  have  meant  ?     Can  it  be  after  all  that  the 
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General  did  not  come  from  Fernando  ? " 
She  stopped  to  wipe  a  tear  from  the  cor- 
ners of  her  eyes.  Evidently  she  was  more 
perplexed  than  dismayed.  She  was  too 
young  to  fear  the  mischances  and  mishaps 
of  love.  Her  words  recalled  to  Chata's 
mind  the  fate  that  was  decreed  to  her — to 
which  she  had  given  no  second  thought,  in 
her  discovery  that  she  was  not  the  child  of 
those  she  called  father  and  mother.  Friend- 
less, homeless,  nameless — yes,  she  reflected 
bitterly,  she  had  never  been  known  by  a 
Christian  name — she  felt  as  though  the  solid 
earth  had  opened  beneath  her,  and  she  was 
clinging  desperately  to  some  tiny  twig  or 
bough,  to  prevent  herself  from  being  en- 
gulfed forever.  She  clung  hysterically  to 
Carlota,  who  had  begun  to  laugh  nervously; 
and  so  old  Don  Jose  Maria  found  them,  and 
querulously  bade  them  go  into  the  house  ; 
nothing  but  ill  fortune  would  befall  maidens 
who  wandered  alone  in  the  dark.  Did  they 
not  know  that  the  Devil  stood  always  at  the 
elbow  of  a  woman  after  the  sun  set  ?  with 
which  second  hand  and  scurrilous  wisdom, 
the  old  philosopher  ushered  them  into  the 
dimly  lighted  dining  room.  Dona  Rita  was 
there,  and  as  the  girls  entered  lifted  her 
eyes,  which  were  heavy  with  weeping,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Chata  saw  in 
them  aversion — yes,  actual  fear  and  dislike. 
The  child  sighed  deeply — and  sat  down 
at  a  shaded  corner.  No  one  noticed  that 
she  ate  nothing.  The  old  man  was  sleepy, 
Dona  Rita  was  occupied  with  Carlota,  who 
grew  more  and  more  depressed.  From  her 
mother's  very  kindness,  she  foreboded  little 
good  from  the  tidings  she  could  give  her. 
Louise  Palmer  Heaven. 
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IN  THE  APACHE  COUNTRY. 


Situated  almost  in  the  center  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona  lies  the  White  Mountain, 
or  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation.  Nearly 
square  in  form,  measuring  about  sixty-five 
miles  either  way,  it  manages  to  cover  the 
garden  spots  in  the  Territory.  On  the  south 
it  touches  the  fertile  Gila  valley  and  in- 
cludes that  of  the  San  Carlos  River.  On 
the  north  the  two  forks  of  the  White  River 
flow  westerly  until,  uniting,  they  form  the 
Black,  which,  at  its  junction  with  Cedar 
Creek,  a  little  tributary  from  the  north,  forms 
the  Salt  River.  Flowing  into  these  White 
and  Black  Rivers  are  numerous  clear  moun- 
tain streams,  with  broad,  fertile  valleys, 
which  are  farmed  by  the  various  bands  of 
Apaches  who  live  about  them. 

In  the  country  lying  along  the  San  Carlos 
and  Gila  Rivers  one  finds  the  typical  Ari- 
zona climate;  hot,  sultry  summers,  with 
frequent  sand  storms,  and  the  merest  touch 
of  winter.  Ice  seldom  forms,  and  house- 
flies  are  almost  as  bad  in  January  as  in  July. 
The  northern  portion,  being  from  two  to 
four  thousand  feet  higher  and  very  moun- 
tainous, presents  an  entirely  different  cli- 
mate. The  summers  are  not  extremely 
warm,  and  have  cool  nights,  and  the  winters 
are  quite  rigorous,  with  considerable  snow. 

Let  us  spend  a  few  weeks  looking  over 
this  land  of  the  Apache,  and  see  what  it 
and  he  are  like.  We  are  at  Camp  Thomas, 
a  frontier  military  post,  located  on  the  Gila, 
just  off  the  reservation  line.  Three  troops  of 
cavalry  and  one  company  of  infantry  uphold 
the  honor  of  the  stars  and  stripes  here, and  do 
their  share  in  protecting  the  settlers  along 
the  valley  from  the  raids  of  the   Apaches. 

Our  "  outfit,"  as  everything  of  the  kind  is 
called  in  this  country,  consists  of  two  di- 
minutive pack  mules  and  a  Mexican  packer 
to  look  after  them.     Mules  and  packer  are 


hired  for  the  trip.  For  ourselves,  we  have 
each  bought  a  stout  little  "cow  pony,  "  an 
animal  that  will  travel  forty  or  sixty  miles  a 
day,  and  find  his  dinner  at  night  on  the 
prairie,  and  turn  up  ready  for  work  the  next 
morning  as  fresh  as  ever. 

We  get  an  early  start  from  the  post  for 
San  Carlos,  the  main  agency,  some  thirty- 
five  miles  west  of  Thomas.  Our  little  pack- 
train,  loaded  with  our  camp  outfit  and  bed- 
ding, driven  by  the  swarthy  packer,  trots 
behind  us.  Each  of  the  party  carries  a  Win- 
chester, slung  cowboy  fashion,  under  the 
left  leg,  and  a  six-shooter,  with  belt  full  of 
cartridges,  around  the  waist. 

The  road  to  San  Carlos  is  sandy,  dusty, 
and  dry.  Huge  freight  teams,  "prairie 
schoonars,"  are  met  and  passed — some 
carrying  ore  and  supplies  to  and  from  the 
mining  camp  of  Globe,  west  of  San  Carlos, 
and  others  laden  with  agency  supplies.  It 
is  a  veritable  desert  of  sagebrush  and  sand. 
The  only  trees  are  those  along  the  river — 
cottonwoods,  the  "  plainsman's  friends." 
Occasionally  huge  jack-rabbits  go  flying 
across  the  road,  every  few  rods  squatting  and 
cocking  their  great  ears  ;  then  dropping 
down,  away  they  go,  with  long,  easy  jumps 
that  make  the  fleetest  hounds  simply  green 
with  envy.  In  the  distance,  the  white  tails 
of  a  band  of  antelope  attract  the  eye  and 
tempt  the  rifle,  but  they  are  too  far  for  a 
shot. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  Thomas  we  ford 
the  Gila  and  enter  the  reservation.  A  little 
farther  down  the  river  is  the  sub-agency, 
where  the  Chiricahua'  Apaches  were  kept 
for  some  time,  and  a  futile  attempt  made  to 
get  them  to  farm.  But  a  granger  life  didn't 
suit  them,  and  one  day  they  killed  all  the 
agency    employes   they    could    find    handy 
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and  "  lit  out  "  for  their  haunts  in  Sonora, 
where  a  few  of  them  yet  evade  capture. 

As  we  draw  near  the  agency,  the  Indians 
begin  to  appear.  We  pass  them  along  the 
road,  whole  families  going  in  for  "  ration 
day."  Ahead  rides  the  old  buck  on  his  pony, 
with  his  long  rifle  slung  across  the  saddle  in 
front  of  him.  A  bright  piece  of  red  flannel 
around  his  head  serves  for  a  hat ;  a  cheap 
calico  shirt  gathered  under  his  cartridge  belt 
at  the  waist,  together  with  the  breech  clout 
and  a  pair  of  moccasins,  complete  his  cos- 
tume. His  cheeks  are  smeared  with  ver- 
milion, and  black  wavy  lines  are  drawn 
over  his  nose  and  across  his  chin.  His 
squaw  comes  behind  with  a  baby  slung  in  its 
basket  to  the  horn  of  her  saddle,  and  a  child 
sitting  behind  her.  From  each  side  of  the 
pony  hang  enormous  wicker  baskets  fancifully 
painted  and  decorated  with  little  tin  bangles. 
The  squaw  has  a  bright  calico  waist  and 
skirt  to  match,  with  fancy  moccasins.  She 
rides  astride  like  her  lord,  and  like  him  un- 
ceasingly belabors  the  ribs  of  the  long  suffer- 
ing pony  with  her  heels.  Following  her  comes 
a  patient,  slow-moving  burro,  ridden  by  two 
boys  about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  each 
dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  nothing,  from 
head  to  foot,  excepting  the  usual  breech-clout 
about  the  waist.  Besides  the  boys,  the  burro 
carries  a  pair  of  long  saddle  bags  hanging 
nearly  to  the  ground  on  both  sides.  These 
and  the  baskets  on  the  pony  are  for  the 
rations  to  be  drawn  on  the  morrow. 

Such  family  parties  grow  more  and  more 
frequent  as  we  near  San  Carlos  which  is  to- 
day the  general  rallying  point  for  all  the 
Indians  down  on  this  end  of  the  reservation. 

San  Carlos  Agency  lies  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name.  The  buildings,  fences,  corrals, 
and  all  are  of  the  usual  material — adobe — 
and  grouped  together  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square  for  purposes  of  defence.  They  con- 
sist of  quarters  for  the  agent  and  agency 
employes,  guard  house,  military  telegraph 
office,  store  and  issue  house,  and  corrals  for 
agency  stock.     Two    trading    stores  and    a 


large  school-house  stand  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  main  buildings. 

We  are  kindly  received  by  the  agent  who 
shows  us  around  the  place,  through  huge 
storehouses,  full  of  flour,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  all  the  component  portions  of  the  ra- 
tion that  is  served  out  every  ten  days  to  the 
Indians,  not  forgetting  the  bales  of  bright 
calico,  white  sheeting  for  covering  their  huts 
or  tepees,  red  flannel  shawls,  cheap  jewelry, 
hand  mirrors,  beads,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  little  fancy  things  that  are  distributed 
among  them  as  annuity  goods.  Back  of 
the  agent's  office  is  a  well  stocked  magazine 
whose  walls  are  covered  with  Winchester 
and  Remington  carbines,  Colt's  revolvers, 
and  belts  of  ammunition,  with  which  to  arm 
the  agency  employes  in  case  of  trouble. 

We  are  told  that  in  round  numbers 
there  are  about  5,000  Apaches  upon  this 
reservation  and  that  they  have  actually  in- 
creased in  population  during  the  past  ten 
years.1  The  agent  explains  to  us  that  while 
they  are  one  family  of  Apaches  in  name,  they 
are  divided  into  a  dozen  different  tribes, 
each  speaking  a  different  language  and  gen- 
erally living  apart  from  each  other,  every 
tribe  by  itself.  The  principal  tribes  are  the 
Sierra  Blancos  or  White  Mountains,  the 
Tontos,  the  Coyoteros,  the  Apache-Mojaves, 
the  Apache-Yumas,  the  Mescaleros,  the  Chi- 
ricahua  Apaches,  and  the  Warm  Spring 
Apaches.  The  last  tribe  is  but  a  handful,  the 
best  part  of  them  having  fallen  in  the  war 
under  old  Victorio;  over  a  hundred  were 
killed  in  a  single  fight  in  the  fall  of  '82. 

After  dark  the  countless  camp  fires,  scat- 
tered everywhere  around  the  agency,  make 
the  scene  a  gay  one,  indeed.  The  children, 
especially,  are  having  a  grand  frolic.  They 
seem  to  be  everywhere,  scores  of  them, 
running  and  jumping,  and  making  a  noise 
and  clatter  that  reminds  one  of  a  country 
school  at  recess.  And  the  dogs — big  dogs, 
little  dogs,  lean  dogs,  fat  dogs,  dogs  of 
every  color,   size,    shape,   and  breed  ;  dogs 

1  The  writer  believes  this  due  more  to  a  better  and  more 
thorough  census  than  to  an  actual  increase  in  population. 
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with  three  legs,  with  only  one  eye,  with 
ears  cut  off,  and  ears  split  (showing  the 
school  in  which  the  youngsters  are  raised, 
for  most  of  such  work  is  due  to  the  innate 
deviltry  of  the  Apache  boy) — in  fact,  a 
congregation  of  dogs  that  will  fairly  rival 
the  famed  dogs  of  Constantinople. 

Later  on  the  fires  go  out  and  around  the 
agency  things  grow  quiet.  As  we  spread 
our  blankets  for  our  bed,  we  hear  from  down 
the  river  the  dull  boom  of  a  drum — a 
steady  "turn  turn,"  which,  we  are  told, 
comes  from  some  dance  the  Indians  are 
holding.  The  Apaches  are  devoted  to  such 
things,  for  besides  their  war  dances  they 
hold  "squaw"  dances,  "corn"  dances, 
and  several  others  of  a  religious  nature,  and 
such  gatherings  as  the  present  always  sees 
some  of  them. 

Everybody  is  astir  early  the  next  morning. 
The  Indians  having  previously  been  fur- 
nished with  ration  tickets,  one  for  each,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  a  gray  haired  buck  or 
a  two-day  old  baby,  range  themselves  along 
the  main  building  and  passing  from  window 
to  window  are  rapidly  supplied  with  rations. 
At  one  window  flour,  at  the  next  sugar,  the 
next  coffee,  and  so  on.  Each  squaw — for 
they  do  such  work,  their  lords  merely  look- 
ing on  outside  the  line — is  obliged  to  fur- 
nish something  to  carry  her  stuff  away  in, 
and  generally  deer  skins  are  used,  although 
some  of  them  manage  to  appear  with  flour 
sacks. 

The  flour  is  poured  into  the  centre  of  a 
deer  skin,  and  the  hide  gathered  together;  a 
string  is  tied  around  it, and  on  top  of  that  goes 
the  sugar;  and  so  on.  Salt,  coffee,  and  such 
smaller  things  are  tied  up  in  a  corner  of  her 
waist  or  skirt;  and  on  emerging  from  the 
line  a  squaw  frequently  has  the  major  por- 
tion of  her  clothing  used  up  in  such  ways. 
It  gives  her  an  odd  appearauce,  but  has  one 
advantage — she  can't,  like  her  civilized  sister, 
lay  it  down  on  the  counter  and  forget  it,  or 
leave  it  in  the  street  car  on  her   way   home. 

The  beef   they    draw    at    another    place, 


where  it  is  chopped  off  to  them  by  the 
butchers  in  huge  chunks.  Sometimes  they 
turn  the  animal  over  to  the  Indians  and 
let  them  butcher  it  themselves.  A  scene 
then  follows.  One  steer  is  let  out  at  a  time, 
and  a  dozen  Indians  ride  at  it  with  yells  and 
shouts,  and  shoot  it  down.  Sometimes  a 
steer  will  have  twenty  balls  in  him  before 
dropping.  This  seems  a  rather  questionable 
way  to  keep  up  their  love  of  blood  and  kill- 
ing— to  say  nothing  of  improving  their 
marksmanship, 

And  such  a  noisy  busy  scene!  Whatever 
may  be  the  characteristics  of  other  tribes  of 
Indians,  the  Apaches  are  lively  and  talk- 
ative. The  men,  as  a  rule,  have  good  full 
voices, and  those  of  the  squaws  are  most  musi- 
cal albeit  a  trifle  high  pitched.  They  love  to 
blarney,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  and  a 
constant  stream  of  chaff  and  shrieks  of  laugh- 
ter is  kept  up  as  they  pass  along  the  row  of 
windows.  Everything  is  laughed  at.  One 
poor  old  thing,  in  tying  up  the  sugar  in  her 
dress  loses  the  ends  and  away  it  goes  to  the 
ground  amid  perfect  torrents  of  laughter  and 
fun.  No  one  offers  to  help  her  as  she  scrapes 
it  carefully  up,  but  she  good-naturedly 
joins  in  the  general  laughter,  and  hastens 
to  regain  her  place  in  the  line.  To  all  this 
din  add  the  dogs,  boys,  and  ponies,  and  you 
almost  have  a  pandemonium — burros  bray- 
ing, colts  calling  to  their  mothers,  lost  to 
them  in  the  crowd,  and  the  ponies  them- 
selves fighting  and  stamping  at  the  flies. 

Leaning  against  wagons  and  buildings  are 
dozens  of  little  baskets  with  baby  Apaches 
sucking  their  fists  therein.  The  baskets  are 
of  the  regular  Indian  style,  and  the  poor 
babies  are  strapped  and  laced  into  them 
tight  and  snug,  nothing  showing  but  the 
round  chubby  face  and  two  tiny  fists.  Some 
squaws  hang  their  baskets  to  the  saddle 
horn  because  if  they  are  left  standing  on  the 
ground,  the  dogs  go  round  and  lick  the  babies' 
faces,  much  to  the  little  ones'  discomfort. 
One  rather  frisky  pony,  with  a  baby  on  the 
horn  of  his  saddle,  wanders  from  the  bunch, 
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and  is  immediately  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
dogs.  Their  barking  starts  him  to  trot  and 
with  a  shriek,  the  mother  rushes  from  her 
place  in  the  line  to  catch  him.  But  the  pony 
doesn't  want  to  be  caught,  and  from  a  trot 
turns  to  a  run,  and  away  he  goes — the  basket, 
flapping  on  his  side,  only  making  him  run 
the  harder.  No  one  seems  to  be  sorry  for 
the  poor  baby  whose  yells  are  drowned  in 
the  general  burst  of  laughter  that  goes  up. 
Finally  the  strap  that  holds  the  basket  breaks 
— down  comes  poor  baby,  thump,  to  the 
ground,  face  down,  and  the  pony,  after  run- 
ning a  few  more  rods  is  caught  by  a  boy  ■ 
while  the  distracted  mother  picks  up  her 
unfortunate  infant,  and  immediately  unlacing 
the  deerskin  cover,  takes  it  out  to  assure  her- 
self it  is  sound  in  body  after  its  rather  risky 
ride  and  fall. 

And  thus  it  goes  all  day  long.  It  is  a 
curious  crowd  to  study.  Such  a  variety  of 
faces,  costumes,  and  colors.  Moving  among 
the  crowd  are  several  cavalry  officers,  their 
bright  yellow  facings  making  their  uniforms 
conspicuous  even  in  this  place.  They  arc- 
here  from  Camp  Thomas  to  oversee  the  is- 
sues on  behalf  of  the  war  department,  which 
is  now  partially  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Apaches. 

Leaving  San  Carlos,  we  retrace  our  road 
as  far  as  the  sub-agency  where,  turning  to 
the  north,  we  take  the  trail  for  Camp 
Apache,  some  ninety  miles  from  the  agency. 

Every  foot  of  the  trail  now  is  a  rise. 
Toiling  up  Green's  hill  to  the  top  of  the 
Gila  Mountains  we  pass,  along  the  trail,  the 
graves  of  two  prospectors  killed  by  the  In- 
dians in  a  raid  in  '82.  At  the  top  of  the 
hill  we  get  a  grand  view.  Arizona  moun- 
tains generally  are  smooth  and  destitute  of 
timber,  and  those  to  the  south  are  especially 
so.  The  Gila  lies  below  us  some  three  thou- 
sand feet,  yet  only  twelve  miles  away.  The 
green  fringe  of  cottonwoods  along  its  banks 
mark  its  course  for  miles  and  miles.  Off  to 
the  southeast,  Mountain  Graham,  lone  and 
beautiful,  stands  jniard  over  the  broad  San  Si- 


mon plains.  A  little  to  the  right  of  it  you 
can  see  the  Santa  Catalinas  near  Tucson, 
and  distant  from  us  nearly  one  hundred 
miles. 

Across  a  broad  valley,  covered  everywhere 
with  a  most  splendid  growth  of  wild  oats — a 
perfect  paradise  for  a  cattle  ranch — and  we 
camp  at  the  foot  of  Rocky  Canon.  Well 
named  it  is,  too,  for  a  rougher,  rockier  place 
could  hardly  be  imagined.  The  military 
road  running  for  some  eight  miles  through 
and  up  its  sides  is  cut  for  three  miles  almost 
entirely  out  of  solid  rock. 

In  the  canons  and  valleys  around  here  wild 
potatoes  are  found  in  considerable  quantities. 
They  are  the  genuine  solatium  tuberosum, 
as  scientific  men  have  determined,  but  how 
they  came  to  be  growing  wild  here  seems  to 
bother  them. 

Working  up  the  trail  the  next  morning  we 
meet  at  a  little  spring  a  party  of  Apaches, 
gathering  and  putting  up  mescal.  Mescal  is 
the  root  of  the  century  plant,  the  American 
aloe  which  grows  around  here  very  plenti- 
fully. The  sides  of  the  canon  are  fairly 
bright  with  its  beautiful  crimson  blossoms, 
The  stalks  rise  straight  and  clean  for  ten  feet; 
then  a  few  branches  put  out,  and  in  June  they 
blossom.  The  root  is  like  a  large  artichoke. 
The  Apaches  bake  it  on  bits  of  red  hot 
stones  and  put  up  great  quantities  of  it,  for 
it  keeps  almost  any  length  of  time.  Mescal 
tastes  very  sweet,  not  unlike  chewing  sugar 
cane ;  but  it  is  very  nutritious,  for  an 
Apache  will  live  upon  it  for  days  at  a  time. 
The  mescal  whisky,  the  universal  drink  in 
Mexico,  is  also  a  product  of  the  century 
plant  root.  One  branch  of  the  Apache  na- 
tion, the  Mescaleros  are  so  called  be- 
cause mescal  is  their  staple  food. 

One  cannot  help  noticing  the  great  variety 
of  cacti  along  these  hill  sides.  The  most 
prominent  of  course  are  the  inguarce  or  great 
cact.i  They  rise,  some  of  them,  as  high 
as  fifty  feet  straight  and  clean.  Some  have 
two  or  three  branches  from  the  main  stock 
like  huge  arms,  but  most  have  only  the  stiff, 
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straight  trunks  generally  from  twelve  to  eight- 
een inches  thick,  covered  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  sharp  needles  from  two  to  three 
inches  long.  Another  curious  variety  is  one 
that  grows  a  bunch  of  straight,  dry  sticks, 
like  a  dozen  fish  poles  set  in  the  ground  to- 
gether. Not  a  leaf,  blossom,  or  sign  of  life 
is  on  them  at  this  season  of  the  year — unless 
we  mention  the  long  needles  or  spines  with 
which  each  pole  is  plentifully  supplied. 
There  is  certainly  life  in  them,  if  you  hap- 
pen to  let  one  strike  your  leg  as  it  hangs 
along  the  trail. 

Then  there  are  a  hundred  different  shapes 
of  the  "  nigger  head"  cactus,  a  round  green 
ball,  sometimes  two  or  three  in  a  bunch, 
from  the  size  of  a  base  ball  up  to  that  of  a 
bushel  basket.  The  little  fellows  of  this 
variety  are  regular  traps  for  the  careless,  and 
many  a  weary  traveler  has  thrown  himself 
down  on  a  grassy  spot,  only  to  find  that  the 
cactus  was  there  before  him  and  ready  for 
business. 

There  are  also  many  varieties  of  the  yucca, 
or  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  the  "bayonet 
plant,"  whose  leaves  make  excellent  paper, 
and  whose  roots  the  Indians  and  Mexicans 
use  for  soap  ;  it  makes  a  lather  equal  to  the 
finest  soap. 

Almost  at  the  top  of  the  canon  can  be 
seen  a  little  stone  fort,  erected  some  years 
ago  by  a  Lieutenant  Fisher  of  the  Fifth 
United  States  Cavalry  who  with  three  or 
four  men  was  cornered  here  by  a  band  of 
Apaches.  They  hastily  built  this  little  cir- 
cular breastwork  of  stones,  from  behind 
which  they  fought  until  help  came.  The 
soldiers  named  it  Fort  Fisher  and  the  name 
will  probably  always  remain. 

At  the  summit  we  are  some  thirty  miles 
from  the  Gila  and  about  4,000  feet  above  it. 
The  trail  now  winds  along  through  a  heavy 
pine  forest  for  some  twenty  miles.  The  mil- 
itary telegraph  line,  which  is  about  the  only 
piece  of  civilization  that  Apache  can  boast 
of,  runs  along  the  trail,  strung  mainly  on  the 
trees.     The    Indians  give  great  trouble   to 


the  government  by  pulling  down  this  line. 
They  throw  a  lariat  over  the  wire  and  pull  it 
from  the  supports  and  then  hammer  it  in 
two  between  rocks,  frequently  dragging  it 
away  off  the  trail.  Sometimes  they  tie  the 
wire  across  the  trail  from  tree  to  tree  at  such 
a  height  as  will  sweep  a  horseman  from  his 
seat.  The  writer  experienced  the  trick  once, 
and  several  others  have  been  victims  to  this 
peculiar  style  of  Apache  humor.  Once  the 
line  was  cut  and  the  break  hunted  after,  for 
over  two  weeks.  Over  and  over  again  did 
the  repair  man  go  over  the  line  but  without 
finding  the  break.  Finally  however,  after 
the  point  had  been  located  by  testing,  a 
careful  hunt  discovered  the  wire  cut  close  to 
an  insulator  in  a  big  oak  tree  and  tied  to  the 
bracket  with  a  piece  of  rawhide,  the  leaves 
and  branches  hiding  the  thong  very  cleverly. 
At  Black  River  the  trail  goes  down  fully 
two  thousand  feet  to  the  water.  What  a 
climb  it  is,  too,  in  this  high,  thin  air!  and  from 
one  top  to  the  other  seems  scarcely  a  stone's 
throw,  yet  a  long  hour  is  used  in  going  down 
and  up. 

Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canon  lies  a 
sample  of  Interior  Department  management. 
It  is  a  grist  mill  with  turbine  wheel  all  com- 
plete-— or  rather  it  was  once.  Years  ago, 
when  the  nearest  railway  was  at  least  one 
thousand  miles  from  here,  some  bright  In- 
dian agent  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  up 
a  mill  for  the  Indians  to  grind  their  grain. 
Black  River,  with  its  swift  strong  current, 
offered  a  fine  site,  and  so  this  mill  was  hauled 
over  the  desert  and  up  the  mountain  at 
a  cost  that  must  have  about  equaled  its 
weight  in  dollars,  and  deposited  here.  A 
change  of  agents  came  and  the  costly  article 
was  left  were  it  was,  never  to  be  utilized. 
At  that  time  a  fair  sized  coffee  mill  would 
have  ground  all  the  grain  the  whole  nation 
raised. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  as  we  are  resting  after 
our  long  steep  climb,  the  call  of  an  old  tur- 
key gobbler  is  heard  near,  answered  by  the 
"  chirp,  chirp"  of  his  flock;  and  almost  be- 
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fore  we  can  get  our  guns  from  the  saddle,  a 
flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty  wild  turkeys,  led 
by  a  majestic  gobbler,  come  feeding  down 
the  hillside,  wholly  unconscious  of  our  pres- 
ence. Two  fall  at  the  first  shot,  and  three 
more  are  killed  on  the  wing  as  they  sail,  in 
their  long  peculiar  flight,  clear  across  the 
canon  into  the  thick  pines  on  the  opposite- 
side.  Surely  there  is  no  nobler  game  than 
the  wild  turkey. 

A  few  miles  from  this  we  pass  by  the  road- 
side seven  graves,  three  soldiers  and  four 
citizens,  killed  by  Apaches  in  September  '81. 
They  were  in  a  wagon  and  the  Indians  shot 
down  their  horses,  forcing  them  to  leave  it 
and  take  to  the  trees. .  After  they  were  killed 
the  wagon  was  burned.  The  iron  work  still 
lies  there,  a  mournful  relic.  A  mile  or  two 
further  on  we  pass  another  grave,  that  of  a 
courier  with  despatches,  who  was  kiHed  the 
next  day  after  the  seven. 

Fort  Apache  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  forks  of  the  White 
River — a  rushing,  rollicking  trout  stream  of 
the  purest  water.  The  valley  is  completely 
circled  by  mountains,  whose  sides  are  thick- 
ly clothed  with  pine,  cedar,  and  juniper.  It 
is  generally  open,  but  dotted  here  and  there- 
with clumps  of  cedar  or  pine.  Everywhere, 
all  over  the  valley,  are  the  rude  huts  or 
camps  of  the  Indians.  These  around  here 
are  the  White  Mountain  Apaches.  They 
are  independent  of  the  agent  and  of  govern- 
ment aid,  according  to  the  agreement  when 
the  reservation  was  laid  out.  They  dreaded 
to  go  to  San  Carlos  and  so  agreed  never  to 
ask  aid  from  the  government  ;  in  return  for 
which  the  government  lets  them  live  here  in 
their  own  wild  mountains.  They  are  looked 
after  and  kept  in  order  by  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  post.  The  government 
buys  their  corn  from  them  and  also  all  the 
hay  for  the  post,  some  two  thousand  tons 
yearly;  and  this,  together  with  the  tine  hunt- 
ing, gives  them  a  very  fair  living.  They  cer- 
tainly are  self-supporting  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the    word.     They    farm    all  along    both 
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forks  of  the  White  River  and  of  all  the 
streams  in  this  vicinity.  The  government 
occasionally  helps  them  in  digging  their 
acequias  or  irrigating  ditches,  where  they 
find  rock,  and  blasting  becomes  necessary. 
Haying  season  is  their  harvest  and  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  hay  corrals  and  scales  offers  a  most 
animated  spectacle.  They  pack  the  hay  in 
every  way — on  their  backs,  on  ponies,and  on 
burros.  The  hay  is  cut,  generally,  with  sickles 
or  knives,  and  often  with  the  heavy  Mexican 
hoe.  Enough  is  gathered  to  make  a  bundle 
of  sixty  or  seventy-five  pounds,  which  is 
bound  with  the  tough  fibres  of  the  yucca. 
Four  or  five  of  these  bundles  are  tied  on  the 
burro's  back;  and  with  another  on  her  own 
back,  and  ofttimes  a  baby  on  top  of  it,  the 
squaw  drives  her  burro  in  to  the  post,  where 
the  hay  is  weighed  and  a  check  given  her 
for  the  number  of  pounds,  which  is  paid  up- 
on presentation  at  the  post  quartermaster's 
office.  As  high  as  two  hundred  pounds  is 
often  brought  in  on  a  squaw's  back,  and  a 
burro  will  be  loaded  with  three  or  four  hun- 
dred more. 

With  two  or  three  hundred  squaws  talk- 
ing, laughing,  and  shouting  around  the 
scales,  each  trying  to  get  her  load  weighed 
first,  and  always  accusing  the  weigher  of 
cheating,  the  scene  is  a  novel  one.  The 
cry  of  cheating  is  generally  raised  because 
they  are  up  to  such  tricks  themselves. 
Huge  stones,  green  logs,  and  all  sorts  of 
articles  are  found  in  their  bundles  to  make 
them  weigh  more.  As  each  bundle  is 
weighed,  a  man  standing  beside  the  scales 
takes  it  off,  cuts  the  binding,  and  opens  it 
to  prevent  this  cheating  ;  and  oh,  what  a 
shout  goes  up  when  some  one  is  caught  ! 
Her  bundle  is  confiscated,  and  she  sneaks 
off  amid  the  jeers  and  jokes  of  all  the  rest,  a 
sadder  and  wiser  Apache. 

Fort  Apache  is  built  like  all  frontier  mili- 
tary posts — simply  a  place  for  housing  and 
feeding  the  troops.  The  large  parade  with 
the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  centre,  is  faced 
at  one  end  by  the  hospital,  a  large,  hand- 
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some  adobe  building,  and  the  other  end  by 
the  different  offices  and  guard  house.  On 
each  side  stand  the  quarters  ;  on  the  north 
the  officers',  on  the  south  the  men's.  The 
buildings  are  of  all  kinds — stone,  adobe, 
log,  and  lumber. 

Although  Apache  is  the  most  isolated 
post  in  the  Territory,  it  is  the  most  coveted 
by  army  people  for  a  station  ;  its  fine  cli- 
mate, beautiful  surroundings,  and  splendid 
hunting  and  fishing,  being  more  than  an  off- 
set to  its  isolation. 

Few  people  have  a  fair  conception  of  the 
amount  of  work  the  United  States  army 
performs  on  the  frontier.  The  general  idea 
is  that  both  officers  and  men  do  nothing 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  but  drink, 
gamble,  and  sleep,  wear  fine  clothes,  and 
have  a  general  good  time.  The  man  who 
enters  the  United  States  army,  the  cavalry 
branch  especially,  will  find  that  he  works  as 
hard  as  any  day  laborer  who  ever  lived,  and 
often  harder.  Almost  the  entire  work  of 
improvement  falls  on  the  troops,  and  this, 
with  constant  field  service,  escorts,  and 
scouting,  keeps  them  continually  on  the  go. 

Apache  boasts  a  steam  saw-mill  and  a 
fine  system  of  water-works,  water  being 
forced  from  the  river  to  a  high  hill  back  of 
the  post,  and  from  a  reservoir  there  down  to 
and  all  over,  the  garrison. 

A  two  days'  trip  takes  us  westward,  into 
the  edge  of  the  wonderful,  picturesque  Ton- 
to  Basin,  on  Cibicu  Creek,  where,  on  that 
fatal  day  in  August,  '81,  the  Indian  scouts 
turned  on  the  troops  under  General  F.  A. 
Carr,  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  and  killed  Cap- 
tain Hentig- — as  brave  an  officer  and  noble 
man  as  ever  drew  a  sabre — and  six  men. 
Their  bodies  were  all  removed  to  the  post 
afterwards,  and  only  the  rough  head  boards, 
made  from  ration  boxes,  with  the'  names 
burned  in  with  red  hot  irons,  lying  about, 
mark  the  spot  where   the   battle  took  place. 

These  valleys  here  are  perfect  garden 
spots.  The  Indians  raise  wonderful  crops 
of  corn,  melons,  and  beans. 


Coming  back  to  Apache  we  sec  the  place 
on  the  trail  as  it  turns  around  a  mountain, 
where  on  the  night  of  the  Cibicu  fight,  as 
the  command  was  retreating  back  to  the 
post,  a  pack-mule  laden  with  ammunition, 
lost  its  footing  and  rolled  down  the  cliff,  a 
full  thousand  feet.  Of  course  in  the 
darkness  and  confusion  nothing  could  be 
done,  and  the  Indians,  following  up  the 
command,  found  it  the  next  morning  ;  and 
doubtless  used  some  of  the  cartridges  in  the 
attack  on  the  fort  the  day  after. 

A  detour  of  a  few  miles  takes  us  to  a  salt 
spring  which  is  really  the  head  of  the  famous 
Salt  Creek.  The  spring  is  some  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  on  all  sides  the  pure,  white 
salt  is  piled  up  in  layers  a  foot  thick.  A 
large  stream  runs  from  the  spring  into  Cedar 
Creek,  turning  the  pure  creek  water  into  a 
regular  'ocean  brine.  A  few  miles  below, 
the  Salt  River  proper  is  formed  ;  but  if  any 
of  those  numerous  persons  who  have 
"  gone  up  Salt  River  "  have  reached  its  head, 
they  certainly  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  spring. 

We  return  to  the  post  just  in  time  to  see 
three  troops  of  cavalry  preparing  to  take  the 
field  in  response  to  a  telegram  announcing  a 
hostile  raid  to  the  southeast.  What  a  busy 
scene !  Orderlies  flying  around,  horses  being 
saddled,  ammunition  distributed,  rations 
packed  up,  and  everything  in  apparent  con- 
fusion— and  yet  a  confusion  with  a  system, 
for  in  less  than  three  hours  from  the  first 
order,  the  command  is  drawn  up  on  the 
parade  for  inspection. 

Everything  looks  meant  for  service.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  men  wear  large  white  som- 
breros ;  buckskin  pants  and  shirts  are  fre- 
quent ;  hardly  an  officer  wears  anything  to 
show  his  rank,  the  sabre  being  only  for  gar- 
rison use;  each  officer  now  carries  a  carbine 
and  revolver,  like  the  men.  for  Indians  must 
be  fought  almost  man  to  man,  and  in  such 
places  every  shot  counts. 

The  men  are  drawn  up  in  a  long  line. 
At  the  right  are  a  dozen  Indian  scouts  squat- 
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ting  around,  each  armed  with  a  long  rifle. 
They  are  invaluable  as  scouts,  trailers,  and 
couriers,  and  always  travel  on  foot.  In  their 
midst  stands  the  guide  and  interpreter,  a 
tall,  weather-beaten  man,  a  typical  frontiers- 
man, who  has  been  on  such  duty  for  years 
and  years. 

Back  of  all,  the  packers  vainly  try  to  keep 
the  pack-train  of  about  fifty  mules  in  some 
sort  of  order.  Each  mule  has  had  his  load 
tightly  cinched  and  lashed  on,  and  the  conse- 
quent squeezing  they  are  undergoing  makes 
them  uneasy  and  vicious.  One  would  hardly 
think  there  could  be  bedding,  rations,  and 
supplies  for  such  a  number  of  men  in  so  small 
a  space,  but  then  no  feather  beds  are  taken, 
and  an  army  field  ration  isn't  so  very  bulky. 

Every  mule  is  given  his  load — usually  not 
over  two  hundred  pounds,  except  in  emer- 
gencies. It  is  divided  as  nearly  as  possible 
into  two  equal  packs  and  is  lashed  on  to  the 
large  aparejO' — a  peculiar  style  of  Spanish 
pack  rig — by  the  famous  "diamond  hitch." 
It  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  a  well-trained 
crew  will  pack  up  a  lot  of  stuff,  and  still  more 
wonderful  is  the  stuff  that  can  be  packed. 
In  fact  there  is  hardly  anything,  however 
clumsy  or  awkward  to  handle,  that  a  pack 
train  cannot  carry,  providing,  of  course,  it 
comes  within  the  limit  of  weight.  The 
writer  has  seen  everything,  from  a  cookstove 
and  Saratoga  trunk  to  a  bedstead,  sent  over 
to  the  "  pack  corral,"  and  nothing  ever 
came  back  ;  although  I  remember  that  the 
mule  with  the  bedstead  ran  against  a  tree 
with  the  long  side  pieces,  going  down  a  steep 
trail,  and  rolled  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
down,  much  to  the  damage  of  the  bedstead, 
but  it  never  hurt  the  mule.  Another  time 
a  mule  loaded  with  three  hundred  pounds 
of  bacon  in  great  slabs  lost  his  footing  and 
rolled  down  a  hill  some  two  hundred  feet, 
and  finally  pitched  off  over  a  cliff  straight 
down  fifty  feet,  alighting  on  his  back  in  a 
creek  below.  When  the  lashings  were 
cut  the  mule  rolled  over,  struggled  to  his 
feet,  and  began  to  drink,  as  if  such  things 


were  of  everyday  occurrence  in  his 
family.  As  an  Irish  orderly  remarked  : 
•'  Well,  bedad,  if  that  mule  didn't  save  his 
bacon,  his  bacon  surely  saved  him." 

The  packers  are  generally  Mexicans,  and 
always  citizens,  being  employed  by  the 
quartermaster's  department.  They  are 
paid  from  $50  per  month  and  rations,  for 
common  packers,  up  to  $125  a  month  for  the 
packmaster;  but  I  will  venture  the  state- 
ment that  a  packer  in  an  army  train  comes 
about  as  near  earning  his  $50  every  month 
as  any  living  mortal,  for  harder  and  more 
disagreeable  work  cannot  be  imagined,  es- 
pecially in  cold  or  wet  weather. 

Having  been  inspected,  the  command 
moves  off,  the  scouts  in  the  lead,  the  sur- 
geon and  commanding  officer  next,  and  by 
twos  or  in  single  file,  as  the  trail  permits, 
the  rest  of  the  command.  Following  them 
comes  the  pack  train  led  by  an  old  bell 
mare,  and  the  rear  is  brought  up  by  the  rear 
guard  of  about  eight  men. 

And  here  we  bid  adieu  to  fair  Apache 
land.  The  news  of  the  outbreak  brings  our 
trip  to  a  close.  It  will  not  be  safe,  we  are 
told,  to  travel  over  the  reservation,  and 
although  we  are  longing  for  a  hunt  up  in  the 
high  mountains  where  the  elk  are,  we  do 
not  consider  it  worth  risking  our  scalps  for  ; 
and  instead  of  returning  by  way  of  Camp 
Thomas,  over  what  is  now  a  hostile  country, 
we  leave  the  post  and  strike  northw-ard 
toward  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  road,  some 
one  hundred  miles  distant. 

Our  trip  is  an  uneventful  and  pleasant 
one.  We  spend  a  day  in  "  Snowflake,"  a 
Mormon  settlement  in  the  midst  of  green 
fields — a  regular  oasis  in  the  desert — where 
we  are  tempted  to  stay  and  study  these  peo- 
ple in  their  homes.  At  Holbrook,  a  thriv- 
ing little  town  on  the  railroad,  we  feel  our- 
selves once  more  in  civilization,  or  at  least 
on  its  outskirts.  This  is  a  "cow"  town, 
the  "  wild  and  woolly  "  cowboy  being  here 
found  in  all  his  glory.  Thousands  of  cattle 
are  ranging  over  the  country  near  here,  and 
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nothing    but    cows,    brands,  ranches,  and      our  Mexican  packer,  who  goes  back  alone, 

Stock  is  talked  of.  and  as  we  give  him  a  hearty  hand-shake  on 

We  sell  our  .saddle  ponies,  settle  up  with      leaving,  w_-  say  to  him  :  "  Adios,  amigo." 


TELL  ME,  DEAR  BIRD. 

In  the  warm  twilight  where  I  mused  there  came 
A  bird  of  unknown  race  with  breast  of  flame. 

Tell  me  dear  bird,  O  bird  with  breast  of  flame, 
I  conjure  thee  e'en  by  his  sacred  name, 
How  may  I  lure  and  win  Love  to  my  side  ? — 
There  is  no  lure  for  love  ;  in  patience  bide, 
And  if  he  cometh  not  await  him  still. 
Love  cometh  only  when  and  where  he  will. 


But  when  he  cometh,  bird  with  breast  of  flame. 
Teach  me  his  roving  feet  to  bind  and  tame. — 
Many  have  sought  to  bind  him,  but  in  vain, 
He  will  not  brook  nor  gold  nor  silken  chain. 
If  he  is  held,  Love  languishes  and  dies, 
And  'tis  not  Love  if,  free  to  stay,  he  flies. 

Tell  me  dear  bird,  O  bird  with  breast  of  flame. 
When  true  Love  comes  how  may  I  know  his  name  ? 
What  are  the  golden  words  upon  his  tongue  ? 
What  message  sweeter  than  a  seraph's  song? — 
Love  hath  no  shibboleth,  and  where  are  words 
For  the  enraptured  songs  of  summer  birds  ? 

Tell  me  dear  bird, .()  bird  with   heart  of  Same, 
The  deepest  sense  and  meaning  of  thy  name. — 
Two  all-sufficing  souls  for  woe  or  bliss  ; 
But  what  they  do,  or  what  their  converse  is, 
Love  only  knows  ;  they  walk  where  none  may  see, 
Wrapped  in  the  shades  of  a  sweet  mystery. 


E.    L.  Huggins. 
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A   MODERN    PHASE    OF  AMERICAN  TRAVEL, 


A  decade  or  more  ago  tourists  across 
the  continent  westward  bound,  on  reaching 
Chicago,  were  given  choice  of  three 
great  railway  lines.  Whatever  the  route 
chosen,  all  were  landed  in  Omaha,  from 
which  point  the  Union  and  the  Central  Pa- 
cifies then  constituted  the  only  great  high- 
way to  the  western  coast.  It  was  in  the 
year  1869  that  the  last  spike  was  driven  in 
completion  of  this  greatest  railway  enterprise 
of  the  world.  A  strong  current  of  travel 
across  the  continent  then  set  in.  Jeffer- 
son was  one  of  the  many  towns  where  the 
people  soon  began  to  feel  that  contact  with 
this  current  was  the  opening  of  a  new  era 
in  their  history. 

Among  other  things  that  indicated  Jeffer- 
son had  taken  a  step  forward,  was  the  early 
organization  of  a  lecture  committee.  An 
important  question  with  the  committee  was 
what  lectures  should  they  have,  or  rather 
could  they  have,  Jefferson  being  an  obscure 
Western  town.  They  saw  clearly  that  the 
season  of  greatest  activity  with  them  would 
not  be  the  regular  lecture  season,  but  the 
vacation  season.  The  cause  of  this  was  the 
high  popularity  that  the  summer  excursions 
to  California  had  reached.  Among  the  ex- 
cursionists they  thought  there  was  doubtless 
a  fair  proportion  of  lecturers,  some  of  them 
probably  men  of  the  highest  reputation. 
The  problem  before  the  committee  was  to 
discover  how  many  of  these  were  disposed 
to  interrupt  their  fight  and  pay  them  a 
visit. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
committee,  after  mature  deliberation,  had 
Ived  to  strike  high  and  have  only  first 
class  men.  They  were  influenced  largely  in 
this  decision  by  Will  Hollie.an  undergraduate 
of  I  larvard.who  had  been  driven  temporarily 
to  the  West  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  over- 


study.  Whilst  stopping  in  Jefferson  he  had 
availed  himself  of  an  unexpected  opportunity 
to  do  something  for  the  lecture  interests  of 
the  town.  Though  a  young  man,  bethought 
his  familiarity  with  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem in  the  East  entitled  him  to  a  controlling 
influence  in  the  committee. 

"  We  want,  gentlemen,"  said  Hollie,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee,  "  a  good  man  for 
our  first  attempt.  I've  a  letter  from  my 
chum  saying  that  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Joseph  Honeysuckle  of  Boston  is  going  to 
spend  the  heated  term  in  California.  He's 
all  right,  if  we  can  get  him.  And  then  I 
see  by  the  papers  sent  me,  that  Albert 
Clarence  Westmoreland,  another  Boston 
man,  is  going.  He  will  do.  I  don't  know 
him  ;  but  I  shall  write  to  him  and  Honey- 
suckle." 

After  some  delay,  both  these  parties  re- 
plied, regretting  the  necessity  for  declining 
any  engagements  during  the  summer.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  the  committee  were  not 
limiting  their  operations  to  correspondence 
with  parties  at  a  distance.  Their  business 
being  to  catch  lecturers,  they  laid  their 
plans  accordingly.  They  engaged  two  rail- 
conductors  to  help  them,  John  and 
Charley  Wilson,  both  of  whom  professed  to 
be  able  to  tell  a  lecturer  at  sight.  They 
also  arranged  with  correspondents  in  the 
nearest  towns  to  post  them  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  any  lecturers  who  might  be  in  the 
field. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  people  of  Jef- 
ferson began  to  speak  of  them  not  under 
the  respectful  title  of  the  Jefferson  Lecture 
Committee,  but  as  "  Our  Lecturer-Catch- 
ing Committee."  Perhaps  there  was  an 
element  of  irony  here,  as  the  catching  busi- 
ness did  not  result  in  their  giving  to  their 
fellow  citizens  of  Jefferson  the  opportunity 
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to  hear  any  lectures.  When,  however,  the 
season — not  lecture  season,  but  the  vacation 
season — was  well  advanced,  a  notice  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Times  of  I.ittstown  (the 
only  place  near  Jefferson  that  presumed  to 
put  on  city  airs)  that  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Joy  would  lecture  there.  Hollie  proposed 
to  go  over. 

"  Let  me  go,"  said  Colonel  Johnson. 
"  You  don't  understand  these  yere  Western 
people  as  well  as  me  or  know  what'll  suit  'em 
best."  Colonel  Johnson  regarded  himself  as 
the  most  experienced  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  was  experienced  so  far  as  his  know- 
ledge of  the  society  and  institutions  of  the 
West  were  concerned.  He  took  rank  as  one 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Jefferson,  held  a 
very  influential  position,  and  was,  all  things 
considered,  a  representative  Western  man. 
Judge  Brooks,  the  other  of  the  three  com- 
mittee men,  likewise  an  influential  citizen 
of  Jefferson,  and  editor  of  the  Jefferson 
Gazette,  favored  letting  the  Colonel  go,  as 
Hollie's  services  might  be  more  needed  in 
Jefferson. 

The  Littstown  Times  of  next  morning 
spoke  of  the  brilliant  effort  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Joy,  and  added  that  Colonel  John- 
son, of  the  Jefferson  lecture  committee,  had 
secured  his  services  for  his  town. 

Johnson  telegraphed  that  same  evening, 
Saturday  :  "All  right — arrange  for  lecture 
Tuesday  evening." 

"Johnson  has  been  successful,"  said 
Hollie,  entering  the  Judge's  office  with  the 
dispatch. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  drawled  the  Judge  medita- 
tively, "and  I've  a  letter  from  Henderson  at 
Canton,  stating  that  another  lecturer,  Doo- 
bang  or  some  such  name,  is  on  the  road, 
and  will  probably  be  here  this  afternoon. 
You  be  around  at  the  hotel  soon  after  the 
train  comes  in." 

Hollie  was  at  the  hotel  in  time  to  look 
over  the  shoulder  of  John  Doobang  as  he 
wrote  on  the  register  opposite  his  name, 
"Limekill,  Conn."    He  had  scarcely  put  the 


last  flourish  to  his  signature  when  he  seemed 
moved  to  address  a  question  to  the  hotel 
clerk. 

"You  don't  often  have  lecturers  stop  off 
here,  I  guess  ?  "  said  he  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 

Now  it  happened  that  Mr.  Doobang  was 
not  addressing  the  regular  clerk,  as  he  im- 
agined. The  regular  clerk  had  stepped  out, 
and  his  place  was  for  the  time  being  filled 
by  a  gentleman  of  leisure  who  was  rather 
hard  of  hearing.  After  a  pause,  he  repeated 
his  question  in  a  louder  tone. 

'•  What  is  it,  sir  ?  "  said  the  gentleman  of 
leisure  leaning  forward  with  his  hand  to  his 
ear. 

Mr.  Doobang  now  gave  his  voice  a  very 
peculiar  tone  and  pitch,  such  as  he  em- 
ployed when  desirous  of  producing  a  special 
impression  that  he  was  a  man  of  importance. 
He  repeated  the  question,  at  the  same  time 
looking  around  to  see  the  effect  it  made  on 
any  who  were  in  the  office.  His  eyes  fell 
on  Hollie,  who  was  waiting  to  make  himself 
known  ;  but  the  warm  grasp  of  Doobang's 
hand  had  scarcely  been  given  when  they 
heard  some  one  exclaim. 

"  A  lecturer,  by  gosh  !  " 

This  came  from  a  rough-looking  fellow 
standing  at  the  main  entrance,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  his  rustic  visage  orna- 
mented with  a  slouch  hat.  In  response 
came  an  inquiry  from  the  platform  outside. 

"A  lecturer?" 

"Yawp,  "  replied  the  man  at  the  door, 
ready  to  advance  on  Mr.  Doobang  and  give 
him  closer  inspection. 

Doobang  at  this  point  turned  again  to- 
wards the  clerk,  having  satisfied  himself  that 
he  was  no  unimportant  arrival  in  Jefferson. 
The  regular  clerk  was  now  on  duty,  and  to 
him  Mr.  Doobang  put  his  questions  with  a 
still  more  important  air. 

"I  should  suppose,  sir — that  is  to  say, 
sir — ahem  !  I  should  judge  you  don't  often 
have  lecturers  stop  off  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  believe  they  are  beginning  to 
find  us  out. 
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"Indeed!  I  supposed  lecturers  were 
pretty  scarce  in  this  region.  You  don't 
have  so  many,  I  suppose,  hut  what  the  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  turn  out  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  say  from  personal  ob- 
servation, as  I  never  go  ;  but  here  is  Mr. 
Hollie  who  can  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
know." 

Mr.  Doobang  and  Hollie  retired  to  the 
parlor  for  a  talk.  As  they  did  so,  Doobang 
noticed  that  a  number  of  men  and  boys  had 
come  in  to  stare  at  him.  One  youth  put 
his  head  in  at  the  door  as  they  passed  and 
yelled  : 

"  A  lecturer  !  hurrah  !" 

"  Don't  understand,  Mr.  Hollie,  "  said 
Mr.  Doobang  as  their  interview  proceeded, 
"  that  I  have  stopped  off  intending  to  lec- 
ture. I  hesitate  somewhat  ;  I  could  think  of 
doing  so  only  conditionally.  " 

"  Ah,  you  would  like  to  know  something 
about  what  might  be  your  success  here  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not  troubled  about  suc- 
cess, though  I  formerly  was,  I  think  ;  how- 
ever, I  have  now  hit  on  the  secret  of 
successful  lecturing.  I  am  no  hobbyist,  nor 
do  I  attach  any  importance  to  political 
topics.  My  idea  is,  "  said  Mr.  Doobang, 
rising  to  his  feet,  and  placing  himself  firmly 
in  front  of  Hollie,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  coat  tail,  "to  write  a  new  lecture  for 
every  place  visited.  I  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent decline  of  the  lecture  interest  proceeds 
from  this  thing  of  trying  to  make  the  same 
lecture  acceptable  in  thirty  or  forty  States 
and  among  all  classes  of  hearers,  town  or 
country.  I  tell  you  this  confidentially,  be- 
cause I  believe  you  will  be  interested  in 
anything  that  will  help  the  cause.  As  lec- 
tures are  a  new  thing  with  you  away  out 
here,  the  important  point  is  to  start  off 
right.  Now  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  any 
suggestions  from  you,  and  also  the  names 
of  a  few  of  your  most  prominent  citizens, 
that  I  may  find  out  what  subject  will  inter- 
est them.  When  I  get  the  information,  I 
can  soon  fill  out  one  of  my  skeleton  lectures 
which — 


Mr.  Doobang  was  interrupted  by  a  sud- 
den "  Hurrah  "  which  came  from  below  the 
balcony  on  which  the  parlor  windows 
opened.  When  he  arose  he  had  taken  a 
position  which  exposed  him  to  view  from 
the  street,  where  he  was  soon  caught  sight 
of  by  the  loafing  crowd.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  there  arose  in  strong  chorus,  the  shout 
"A  lecturer,  hurrah!"  Mr.  Doobang's  glance 
towards  Hollie,  showed  that  he  was  evi- 
dently getting  nervous.  "Is  this,"  he  be- 
gan hesitatingly,  "is  this — ah — quite — 
respectful  ?" 

"  Oh  !  don't  be  troubled,  Mr.  Doobang  ; 
they  do  strange  things  out  West  ;  and,  you 
see,  this  is  their  manner  of  welcoming  you 
to  their —  " 

"Oh — ah — I  declare  !"  came  from  Mr. 
Doobang  as  he  stepped  towards  the  balcony. 

"  Don't  Mr.  Doobang  !  for  heaven's  sake 
don't  go  out  there  !"  exclaimed  Hollie 
springing  forward  to  check  him. 

But  Hollie  was  too  slow.  Mr.  Doobang 
stepped  on  the  balcony,  and  saluting  the 
now  rapidly  increasing  crowd,  began  to 
make  some  "appropriate  remarks."  The 
uproar  became  so  great  that  Hollie  could 
catch  only  parts  of  sentences; — "at  your 
service — local  interest — good  of  the  cause 
— great  railway  to  the  Pacific — najne  some 
subject —  " 

Hollie  saw  his  chance.  The  Pacific 
Railway  should  be  Doobang's  theme,  and 
seizing  an  interval  of  silence,  he  told  the 
crowd  what  they  might  expect,  and  that 
Mr.  Doobang  would  have  to  be  excused  to 
make  the  necessary  preparation. 

Early  the  next  Monday  morning — "This 
is  Judge  Brooks,  I  believe,"  said  a  stranger, 
stepping  into  the  Judge's  office.  "  I  think  I 
have  met  you  before,  Judge,  at  Milton,  per- 
haps ;  I  guess  you  remember  my  lecture 
there." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  Judge,  (not  able  to 
recollect  anything  in  regard  to  his  assailant,) 
"  It  is  Mr.— Mr. — " 

"  Jukell." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Jukell  !   Yes,  yes  ;  sit  down.' 
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"  You  have  a  pleasant  town  here,  Judge. 
I  thought  I  would  stop  off  on  my  way  to 
California  and  look  around,  and — ' 

'•  And  lecture  for  us  ?"  queried  the  Judge. 

"  No  sir,"  was  replied  rather  emphatically; 
hut  this  he  immediately  modified  by  "Not 
this  time." 

"  Not  this  time  ?"  repeated  Brooks. 

"No.  You  see,  speaking  confidentially, 
I'm  on  my  way  to  California,  and  my  desire 
is  to  be  invited  to  lecture  on  my  return  ; 
for  I  don't  wish  to  appear  to  be  a  profes- 
sional lecturer.  It  hurts  the  cause.  If  a 
man  offers  himself  he  shows  that  he's  mak- 
ing a  profession  of  it.  Why,  sir,  it  is  not 
safe  even  to  advertise  ;  and  I  pity  those  who 
fish  for  invitations  by  doing  something  to 
make  themselves  famous,  such  as  making  big 
speeches,  or  getting  up  great  inventions,  or 
performing  some  marvelous  feat  of  physical 
endurance,  or  engaging  in  book  writing  or 
traveling,  and  such  things.  Such  a  mania 
have  some  of  these  fellows  for  notoriety  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  danger  to  their  necks, 
they  would  even  dare  to  commit  murder,  if 
they  could  not  draw  public  attention  in  any 
other  way."  Lowering  his  voice  to  a  very 
confidential  tone,  he  continued:  "Now 
this,  I  think,  can  be  easily  gotten  through 
here.  I  have  some  slight  acquaintance.  I 
procured  from  a  minister  at  Charleston  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Negy, 
which  has  made  it- all  right  with  him  ;  and 
you,  Judge,  remember  me.  Now  if  you 
will  just  start  this  paper,"  said  he,  taking  a 
document  from  his  pocket,  and  turning  to 
the  Judge,  "  with  other  help,  it  will  soon  be 
fixed  up." 

The  Judge  took  the  paper  and  read  : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Jeffer- 
son, have  been  pleased  to  notice  that  the 
Hon.  John  Jukell  has  stopped  off  to  visit  in 
our  midst  for  a  few  days.  As  Mr.  Jukell  is 
on  his  way  to  California,  and  will  be  return- 
ing in  two  weeks,  it  will  afford  us  great 
pleasure  to  hear  his  renowned  lecture  on 
Horology  ami  the  Calendar.  In  it  he 
discusses  questions   which  have  become  of 


the  greatest  impoitance  since  the  completion 
of  the  railway  to  the  Pacific  has  rendered  it 
possible  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  navigators,  during  their 
passage  of  the  Pacific,  if  it  be  eastward, 
reckon  two  days  under  one  date  ;  or,  if  it  be 
westward,  pass  over  one  date  without  as- 
signing to  it  a  clay.  The  line  by  common 
consent  fixed  upon  for  the  change  of  date, 
is  the  180th  meridian  from  Greenwich.  As 
custom  now  prevails,  when  it  is  the  first  day 
of  a  month  on  the  east  side  of  the  line,  it  is 
the  second  day  on  the  west.  Mr.  Jukell 
proposes  to  show  why  this  is,  how  it  is,  and 
how  it  ought  not  to  be.  Mr.  Jukell  also 
clearly  sees  that  this  lightning  age  is  to 
render  the  present  system  of  reckoning  time 
entirely  useless. 

"  We,  therefore,  are  clearly  convinced  that 
the  citizens  of  Jefferson,  whose  interests  are 
so  closely  connected  with  the  great  Pacific 
Railway,  should  hear  what  Mr.  Jukell  has  to 
say  on  this  important  question;  and  give 
him  hearty  sympathy  in  his  effort  to  effect 
the  assembling  of  a  great  Pan  Congress  at 
Tokio,  Japan,  which  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration what  shall  be  done  to  meet  the  com- 
ing emergency." 

Judge  Brooks  signed  with  great  alacrity, 
and  got  rid  of  his  visitor  by  sending  for 
Hollie,  whom  he  instructed  to  aid  Mr.  Ju- 
kell in  finding  some  of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  Jefferson. 

"Hollie!  O  Hollie!"  called  a  man 
that  afternoon,  crossing  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  and  approaching  with  an 
impatient  air.  "  How  is  this?  Who  has 
signed  that  petition  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  Mr.  Raymond." 

"  I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  thing,  sir, 
and  have  nothing  but  the  severest  condem- 
nation." 

"  I  can  believe  you,  Mr.  Raymond." 

'  •  How  about  this  lecture  committee  ? 
Do  you  propose  to  give  a  course  of  lec- 
tures ? " 

"I  think  you  will  agree    with  me,    Mr. 
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Raymond,  that  somebody  ought  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  lecture  interests  of  Jefferson." 

"Yes,  but  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way  of  doing  it.  I  think  this  thing  will  be 
overdone.  There  is  that  man  who  preached 
at  the  Methodist  Church  yesterday.  I  un- 
derstand he  wants  to  lecture." 

"Ah,  indeed?  I  had  not  heard.  Good 
day,  Mr.  Raymond." 

Hollie  was  seized  with  a  sudden  impulse 
to  visit  Mr.  Negy,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  as  well  as  to  shake  off  so  disagree- 
able a  person  as  Mr.  Raymond. 

Now  Mr.  Raymond  was  a  person  known 
to  the  committee  as  "  our  resident  lecturer." 
He  had  received  this  designation,  not  be- 
cause he  had  a  contract  to  do  the  lecturing 
for  the  town,  but  rather  because  he  showed 
such  a  willingness  whenever  opportunity  of- 
fered. An  invitation  such  as  Jukell  was 
working  up,  would  have  filled  him  with  de- 
light. When  well  advanced  in  life,  he  had 
concluded  to  make  a  lecturer  of  himself,  at 
which  period  he  had  drifted  as  far  west  as 
Jefferson.  Thinking  this  neglected  region 
a  good  field  for  beginners  to  practice  in,  he 
set  about  embracing  every  opportunity  be- 
fore trying  it  further  east.  He  found  little 
to  do  however,  beyond  attending  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  literary  club;  and,  when- 
ever invited,  reading  selections,  which  were 
always  well  received,  though  after  a  manner 
he  failed  to  perceive. 

When  Hollie  drew  near  the  Methodist 
parsonage  about  the  hour  of  sunset,  Mr. 
Negy  was  sitting  at  his  front  door  enjoying 
the  fine  panorama  of  earth  and  sky  in  the 
west,  and  at  the  same  time  being  enter- 
tained by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cobbaff,  who 
the  Saturday  previous  had  made  a  demand 
on  him  for  hospitality. 

Hollie's  arrival  interrupted  an  effort  that 
was  being  put  forth  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cob- 
baff to  make  Negy  cry.  He  had  tried  on 
the  day  previous  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  Brother  Negy's  people  to  whom  he  had 
preached.      Having  made  some  strong  asser- 


tions as  to  his  pathetic  power  in  story  telling, 
he  was  solicited  to  test  his  abilities  upon 
his  brother  clergyman.  As  respects  the 
people,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cobbaff  had 
tried  his  powers  of  pathos  for  a  special  ob- 
ject ;  for,  after  having  made  an  impression 
as  a  preacher,  he  prepared  next  to  appear 
as  a  lecturer. 

It  may  be  stated  briefly  of  Mr.  Cobbaff, 
that  he  was  on  the  return  tour  from  Cali- 
fornia, had  lectured  on  the  way — had  inva- 
riably, where  opportunity  presented,  first 
tried  his  powers  as  a  preacher,  (and  his 
ability  to  melt  his  audiences  to  tears  had 
very  much  reduced  his  expenses — had  pre- 
viously reduced  them  by  an  interview  with 
the  passenger  agent,  in  which  he  secured 
a  half-fare  pass),  had  in  some  places  lec- 
tured with  astonishing  success — had  even 
had  silver  half  dollars  thrown  after  him  as 
he  hurried  to  the  train.  His  work  for  the 
day  had  been  chiefly  directed  towards  secur- 
ing the  postponement  of  a  festival,  an- 
nounced for  Mr.  Negy's  people  for  Wednes- 
day night,  in  order  that  he  might  lecture. 
The  utmost  degree  of  agreeableness  which 
Brother  Cobbaff  was  able  to  bring  into  exer- 
cise, was  of  no  avail,  however,  towards 
iufluencing  Brother  Negy  to  do  anything 
for  him  in  his  lecture  project. 

The  truth  was,  Brother  Negy  was  thinking 
of  lecturing  himself.  He  had  only  quite 
lately  been  appointed  by  the  conference  to 
Jefferson.  It  might  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  him  to  say  that  he  was  not 
pleased  with  his  appointment.  He  had 
expected  to  be  sent  to  Marion  ;  but  a  diffi- 
culty had  arisen.  The  last  minister  at 
Marion  had  been  to  Europe  and  the 
Holy  Land.  He  was  so  much  given  to 
lecturing  about  his  tour,  and  to  referring  to 
it  in  his  sermons,  that  it  was  said  his  congre- 
gation knew  every  street  and  corner  in 
Jerusalem,  and  were  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  road  to  Jericho,  that  they  could 
walk  it  blindfolded.  Negy  had  likewise  lately 
made  the  same  wonderful  tour,  and  he  dis- 
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played  the  same  weakness  of  talking  about 
what  he  had  seen  ;  so  the  official  board  at 
Marion,  hearing  that  it  was  planned  to 
appoint  him  to  that  place,  sent  up  to  Con- 
ference the  following  petition  : 

"  Dear  Fatliersand  Brethren; 

"  For  the  last  three  years  we  have  lieen  in  com- 
pany with  our  minister  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  we 
learn  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  these  travels  being 

continued  under  the  guidance  of  Brother  Negy. 
We  are  wearied  with  incessant  travel,  and  we  im- 
plore you  for   heaven'-  sake  to  give  us  a  rest  for  at 

least  one  year." 

Mr.  Negy  was  not  a  party  to  the  interview, 
between  Hollie  and  Cobbaff,  for  about  this 
time  the  Congregational  minister  happened 
to  be  passing,  and  Negy  joined  him  on  the 
street. 

It  appeared  from  the  conversation  that 
followed  between  the  two  clergymen,  that 
Mr.  Affer,  the  Congregational  minister,  had 
company  also  ;  or  rather  his  wife  had. 
Affer,  however,  took  the  blame  (if  a  hospit- 
able spirit  be  blameable)  of  having  this 
guest  upon  himself.  It  chanced  that  he 
had  gone  into  a  drug  store  Friday  evening, 
and  found  a  lady  was  there  inquiring  for 
him.  She  was  a  woman  quite  advanced  in 
years,  with  a  face  showing  few  marks  of  joy. 
Being  informed  of  Mr.  Affer's  entrance,  she 
at  once  approached  him  and  presented  a 
letter  in  which  he  read  that  "  Miss  Gorock 
was  worthy  of  his  considerate  attention,  and 
any  favors  which  he  might  extend  to  her 
in  the  matter  of  lecturing,  would  be  well 
bestowed."  The  signature  was  that  of  his 
brother  minister  of  the  church  at  Bridge- 
port. Affer  felt  indignant  that  Mr.  Mayne 
should  give  a  letter  to  this  lecturer,  (a  thing 
he  had  resolved  to  do  under  no  circum- 
stances,) but  he  was  checked  by  the  fact  of 
the  woman's  presence,  and  that  he  could  not 
shake  her  off;  so  without  further  ceremony 
he  took  her  to  his  home. 

"  I  tell  you,  Brother  Negy,"  said  he,  "  if 
I  don't  get  this  woman  off  soon  I  believe 
my  wife  will  go  crazy,  or  at  least  get  down 
sick.     She  slept  but  little  last  night  and  had 


horrible  dreams.  She  is,  you  know,  of  a 
very  sympathetic  nature.  For  three  days 
Miss  Gorock  has  been  pouring  into  her  ears 
the  story  of  her  troubles.  She  talks  inces- 
santly, and  will  talk  of  nothing  else.  She  has 
succeeded  in  convincing  Mrs.  Affer  that  she 
has  had  more  trials  than  any  woman  on  earth. 
Then  here  she  is  out  of  money,  and  trying  to 
get  to  California.  She  wants  to  lecture,  but  I 
tell  her  it's  no  use.  She  lectured  at  Prince- 
ton and  got  two  dollars ;  stopped  at  Tipton 
and  got  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 
She  says  it  took  that  and  all  her  remaining 
funds  to  get  here.  She  has  even  threatened 
to  start  and  walk,  so  I  went  to  see  if  Har- 
vey Black  would  take  her  in  his  caboose  as 
far  as  he  runs.  Failing  in  that  I  went  to 
see  an  engineer  by  the  name  of  Thomas, 
and  asked  him  to  take  her  in  his  cab.  He 
said  he  might  if  he  could  once  get  her  up 
without  being  seen  ;  but  he  didn't  like  to 
risk  that,  so  got  out  of  it.  To  crown  all, 
my  wife  came  to  me  this  noon,  and  said  she 
knew  I  would  blame  her, but  she  couldn't  help 
it — she  had  given  Miss  Gorock  '  that  fifteen 
dollars,'  meaning  a  wedding  fee  I  received 
the  other  day.  But  now  that  she  has  some 
money,  she  hasn't  gone,  and  doesn't  seem 
to  be  in  any  hurry.  She's  down  town  now 
to  see  about  lecturing." 

When  Hollie  repaired  to  the  Judge's 
office  to  report,  he  found  John  Wilson,  the 
conductor,  who  called  to  make  known  that 
he  had  lost  a  lecturer,  and  wanted  the  town 
searched. 

"  Lost  a  lecturer,  "  exclaimed  the  Judge. 

"  Yes." 

"Want  the  town  searched?" 

"Yes.  " 

••  Do  explain." 

Wilson  said  a  that  a  man,  who  advertised 
himself  under  the  name  of  Henry  Clay 
Buckingham,  had  for  several  days  been 
working  his  way  along  from  town  to  town 
on  the  division  over  which  he  ran.  He 
traveled  in  a  very  mysterious  way,  generally 
by  night.      He  was   last  seen   by  Wilson  on 
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the  trip    down   Friday  night.      Refusing  to 
pay,  he  had  been  put  off. 

The  Judge  had  heard  that  a  man  of  that 
name  was  there  on  the  lecture  business, 
though  he  had  not  yet  met  him.  Henry  Clay 
Buckingham  had  been  in  town  since  Satur- 
day, which  day  he  had  spent  in  visiting  the 
various  members  of  the  place  to  get 
them  to  arrange  for  a  union  temperance 
meeting  Sabbath  evening.  He  besieged 
the  Baptist  minister  for  the  use  of  his  church 
(Mr.  Buckingham  was  a  Baptist).  The 
minister  did  not  rudely  refuse  him,  and  he 
acted  on  the  assumption  that  the  church  was 
secured.  He  attended  the  morning  service 
at  the  Baptist  Church.  The  preacher  an-' 
nounced,  "  Preaching  as  usual  this  evening.' 
Being  ready  in  expedients  for  all  emergen- 
cies, Buckingham  sent  up  a  note,  which  was 
read,  as  follows  : — 

"Please  announce  that  Henry  Clay 
Buckingham  will  lecture  on  temperance  in 
the  school-house  this  evening  at  eight 
o'clock." 

He  was  again  present,  however,  at  the 
Baptist  evening  service,  and  sent  up  another 
notice,  (though  he  came  in  rather  late,)  an- 
nouncing the  postponement  of  his  lecture. 

Johnson  having  returned  from  Littstown 
Monday  evening,  the  committee  met  to  ar- 
range for  the  appearance  of  the  posters  an- 
nouncing the  lecture  of  Reverend  Doctor 
Joy  for  Tuesday  evening. 

But  there  was  still  other  business  to  at- 
tend to.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
heated  discussion  when  Johnson  took  the 
floor  and  said  : 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  but  one  way  out  of  this 
here  difficulty  nohow.  Since  Friday  five 
lecturers  have  stopped  off  here  wanting  to 
lecture.  We  have  put  them  off,  you  know, 
and  they  are  all  in  town  yet.  Then  if  we 
count  Raymond,  the  new  Methodist 
preacher,  that  there  girl  who  sews  at  Ho- 
bart's,  and  the  feller  who  hauls  water,  it 
makes  nine  altogether  who  all  want  to  lec- 
ture.  Now  Doctor  Joy  wants  to  come  under 


his  pseudy  name,  Simon  Peter;  why  can't 
we  get  off  a  good  thing,  and  tell  each  of 
these  other  fellers  that  we  have  concluded 
to  have  him  lecture  to-morrow  evening,  but 
that  we  think  it  would  be  better  if  he'd  ap- 
pear under  some  takin'  name  ?  We  could 
somehow  work  in  Simon  Peter,  and  have 
everyone  agree  upon  that  name." 

The  proposition  was  greeted  with  ap- 
plause and  unanimously  approved. 

"  I'm  a  little  doubtful  about  Wyllys," 
said  Hollie.  "He  met  with  quite  an  acci- 
cident  this  afternoon  in  his  water  business. 
His  horses  ran  away  with  him." 

Wyllys  had  been  for  some  months  haul- 
ing water  in  Jefferson.  He  was  formerly 
from  Boston,  where  he  had  been  moulded 
by  Tremont  Temple  and  Music  Hall.  His 
first  effort  in  actual  life  was  as  an  elocu- 
tionist. Meeting  with  poor  success,  he  de- 
termined to  try  a  higher  field,  and  accord- 
ingly went  into  the  lecture  business.  Think- 
ing the  neglected  fields  of  the  West  the 
best  place  to  begin,  he  started  in  that  direc- 
tion. Hearing  that  it  was  possible  to  make 
an  excursion  to  California  and  lecture  one's 
way  through,  he  had  embarked  on  what 
proved  to  him  a  disastrous  enterprise.  He 
was  out  of  money  by  the  time  he  reached 
Jefferson,  and  hoping  for  success  only  by 
getting  up  a  new  lecture,  he  had  bravely 
gone  to  work  hauling  water  until  he  could 
prepare  for  another  effort. 

The  sewing  girl  mentioned  by  Johnson 
was  still  more  foolish.  She,  without  ex- 
perience in  the  world,  had  been  possessed 
with  a  desire  to  lecture  her  way  through  to 
California,  but  on  reaching  Jefferson  had 
wisely  embraced  an  opportunity  that  hap- 
pened to  offer,  of  earning  some  money  in 
the  old  fashioned  capacity  of  sewing  girl 
in  a  private  family. 

The  committee  divided  the  work  of  see- 
ing the  various  lecturers,  and  reported  their 
success  at  ten  o'clock  that  night. 

When  morning  came,  the  Judge  was  early 
at   his  office,  and  was  so  busy  that   he  did 
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not  notice  the  rattle  of  the  train,  or  that 
hardly  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  some 
one  was  standing  in  the  door,  asking: 

"  Where  can  I  find  the  lecture  commit- 
tee, sir?" 

'•  Ah!"  said  the  Judge,  rising  and  advan- 
cing, "Reverend  Doctor  Joy,  I  believe? 
Walk  in." 

"Excuse  me,  no.      My  name  is  Befog." 

"Ah!  Mr.  Befog,  be  seated.  1  have 
the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  committee,  and 
the  others  will  be  here  soon.  You  are  a 
public  lecturer,  I  judge  from  your  ques- 
tion," said  the  Judge,  surveying  his  visitor, 
who  was  dressed  in  a  close-fitting  swallow- 
tail coat.  His  beard  and  hair  were  grey. 
His  face  wore  the  expression  of  one  who 
had  battled  with  many  of  the  storms  of  life, 
and  his  hardened  features  indicated  an 
indifference  to  all  things. 

"  Well,  yes,"  he  replied.  "I  lecture  some- 
times, and  seeing  from  an  advertisement  in 
the  Littstown  Times  that  you  want  to  start 
a  course  of  lectures,  I  thought  I  would  stop 
off." 

"Ah!  you  are  on  your  way  to  Cali- 
fornia ?" 

"Yes,  and  I  thought  that,  as  you  were 
just  starting  lectures  here,  I  might  be  of 
service  to  you," 

"You  say  you  saw  an  advertisement  in 
the  Littstown  Times  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  How  is  this,  Hollie  ?"  said  the  Judge, 
(Hollie  and  Johnson  had  just  come  in,) 
"about  an  advertisement  in  the  Littstown 
Times  ?" 

"Oh,"  said  Johnson,  "that's  some  of 
my  work  Saturday.  I  despaired  of  getting 
Docter  Joy,  so  I  thought,  maybe,  I  could 
catch  some  one  else," 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Befog,"  said  Hollie, "you 
understand  that  the  formality  -of  an  invi- 
tation to  lecture,  customary  in  the  East  is, 
in  this  new  country  usually  dispensed  with  ?" 

Mr.   Befog   supposed  that  to    be  the   case. 


"  Do  you  think  lecturing  can  be  made  a 
profession  ?  " 

"It  is  already  a  profession." 

"  You  have  other  business,  have  you?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Oh!      You  are  a  professional  lecturer." 

"  I  am  sir.  I  have  been  in  the  business 
a  long  time;  I  am  an  old  lecturer,"  contin- 
ued Mr.  Befog  in  the  same  lifeless  tone 
and  sad  manner.  "  I  have  seen  lecturing 
grow  into  a  profession,  or  rather,  fight  its 
way  against  those  who  cried  '  It  is  only  a 
transitory  phenomenon,  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  society.'  I  know  something,  per- 
sonally, of  the  laborers  who  have  entered 
this  field,  and,  also,  something  of  what  has 
been  the  harvest.  I  know  something  of 
what  it  is  to  fight  one's  self  into  position  as 
a  lecturer,  and  what  a  fight  it  is  to  maintain 
such  a  position.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I 
was  permitted  to  rejoice  with  my  brother 
lecturers,  in  seeing  our  profession  suddenly 
rise  to  the  position  it  so  justly  merited. 
How  pleasant  the  days  when  inyitations 
came  pouring  in  from  committees  in  greater 
numbers  than  could  possibly  be  responded 
to  in -four  months!  Those  were  days  of 
prosperity,  well  merited  by  every  individual 
member  of  the  profession.  The  field  had 
been  a  hard  fought  one.  Many  were  the 
trials  we  had  visiting  places  where  lectures 
were  a  new  thing.  I  thought  I  had  served 
my  turn  at  that,  but,  gentlemen,"  said  Be- 
fog, throwing  as  much  sadness  into  his 
voice  as  its  harshness  would  permit,  "a 
turn  of  the  wheel  has  driven  me  to  do  some 
pioneer  work  in  the  West,  and  so  I  come 
among  you." 

After  a  pause,  during  which  Johnson 
felt  moved  to  wipe  his  eyes,  he  began  again: 
"  I  am  an  old  man  now;  and  I  might  say 
that  I  have  deserved  better  than  this  at  the 
hands  of  the  public;  I  might  say  that  these 
new  fields  should  be  opened  by  younger 
members  of  the  profession.  And  think  how 
we  suffered  when  they  began  to  call  us  it  in- 
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erants;  yes,  itinerants,  gentlemen!  They 
would,  if  possible,  have  put  us  on  a  level 
with  tramps;  at  least,  we  were  no  better 
than  organ-grinders,  peddlers  of  machines, 
or  book  agents.  Then  finally,  after  we 
supposed  all  was  secure,  we  were  startled 
by  women  lecturers  taking  the  held.  How 
we  feared,"  said  Befog,  raising  his  hands 
pathetically,  "that  our  cause  would  be  ut- 
terly ruined!  " 

When  Befog  at  last  ended,  the  committee 
proposed  to  give  him  a  chance,  provided 
they  might  announce  him  under  some  at- 
tractive pseudonym,  and  such  was  his  eager- 
ness to  lecture,  that  he  readily  consented. 

Mr.  Befog  was  accordingly  told  that  the 
bills  would  appear  immediately,  and  that  he- 
should  be  at  the  Baptist  church  that  evening 
promptly. 

John  Wilson,  who  had  come  in  just  as 
Befog  was  retiring,  remarked: 

"  Now  I  have  another  for  you,  if  you  are 
ready." 

"  Another  what?  " 
"  Lee turer. " 

"Ha!   Ha!   Ha!  "   roared  the  committee. 
"  He  has  seen  your  advertisement,  John- 
sun,*'  said  Hollie. 

"I  picked  him  up  on  the  train  to-day, 
and  took  him  under  my  especial  care,  as  he 
is  one  of  the  irrepressibles." 
"  Bring  him  on!  "  was  the  cry. 
The  conductor  soon  returned  with  a  tall, 
large-boned,  stoop-shouldered,  coarse-fea- 
tured man,  whom  he  introduced  as  Mr. 
Doughty.  In  reply  to  the  question  if  the 
committee  could  in  any  way  serve  him,  he 
began  in  a  voice  to  which  a  hoarse  fiddle 
alone  could  form  an  appropriate  accompani- 
ment, "  Well,  you  see  I  heered  of  so  many 
goin' to  Californy,  and  that  it  was  a  grand 
_  trip,  and  that  there  wasn't  no  danger  from 
Injuns,  that  1  thought  I'd  just  git  up  and  go 
too.  When  f  gut  as  far  as  Chicago,  I  found 
that  the  trip  would  cost  so  mighty  awful 
much,  that  I  thought  I  might  try  and  do 
something  and  save  my  money    for    fear  I 


might  run  short.      I  am  pitchin'  inter  them 
hotels,  and  railroads,  and  newspapers,  gen- 
tlemen,"— here  the  volume  of  Mr.  Doughty's 
voice  began  to  increase,  and,  as  he  contin- 
ued,  his    oratorical    powers    became    more 
manifest.      "  I  tell  ye  one  dollar  is  too  much 
to    charge    fur   a  meal.     Ten  cents  a  mile- 
is  too  much  to  charge  on  these  railroads. 
Ten  cents  is  too  much  to  charge  for  a  paper 
that  hain't  got  nothing  much  in  it  but  ad- 
ver/«<:ments.      I  am  for  reform,  gentlemen! 
It  can  be    done;    it    must    be  done,"   and 
Doughty  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table 
in  sledge-hammer  style.      "  When  I  started 
to  college  I  bought  a  scholarship;  I  only  got 
to  go  for  six  months,  but  I  could  have  gone 
for  twenty-five  years,   and  it  wouldn't  have 
cost  me  nothing  more,  and  no  matter  how- 
many  scholars  came  it  wouldn't  cost  hardly 
no  more  to  run  the  college.      Now  gentle- 
men, that's  just  the  way  them  railroads,  and 
hotels,  and  newspapers  has   got   to  be  re- 
formed.     'After  a  railroad  is  built,'"  read 
Mr.  Doughty  from  a  paper  held  in  his  hand, 
"  '  one  thousand  passengers  in  a  train  well 
filled  would  cost  but  little  more  than   five 
hundred    filling   the    train  only   half.     The 
same  way  with  a  hotel,  and  the  same  way 
with  newspapers. '    What  we  want,"  said  the 
speaker,  .  looking    up    from    his    notes    and 
directly    addressing    his    hearers    with  great 
energy,  "  is  something  which  answers  to  the 
endowment  and  scholarship  business  in  col- 
leges.     I  am  in  earnest  about  this  reforma- 
tion, gentlemen,  and  I  believe,   if  I  could 
get  a  fair  chance  at   your   folks,    the    work 
would  begin  here  at  once.  " 

• '  Well,  Mr.  Doughty,  we  will  get  the  bills 
out  immediately.  We  think  it  best,  how- 
ever, for  you  to  use  your  pseudonym." 

"  Use  my  what  ?" 

"Pseudonym;  your  nam  de  plume.  At 
present  we  are  advising  all  who  appear 
under  our  auspices  to  assume  some  name 
for  the  sake  of  effect,  something  which  will 
arrest  attention  and  draw.  How  would  you 
like  Simon  Peter  ?" 
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"  You  mean  Simon  Kenton?" 

"No,  Peter." 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen,  1  reckon  you 
know  best,  so  drive  ahead." 

"  Be  on  hand  to-night  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock  at  the  Baptist  church,  and  the  bills 
will  appear  at  once." 

When  the  bills  were  ready,  and  the  com- 
mittee were  about  to  proceed  to  their  distri- 
bution, there  stepped  in  a  man  who  wanted 
to  see  the  Jefferson  Lecture  Committee.  He 
had  seen  an  advertisement  in  the  Littstown 
Times,  and  being  on  his  way  to  California, 
he  thought  he  would  stop  off.  The  inter- 
view of  the  committee  with  Mr.  Irons  (for 
such  was  the  name  he  announced)  devel- 
oped considerable  interest.  Mr.  Irons  ap- 
peared to  have  some  new  ideas.  He  wanted 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures.  He  thought 
that  by  persistent  effort  in  this  way  he  might 
be  able  to  make  the  people  like  him,  and 
thus  overcome  the  Western  prejudice  against 
lectures.  He  had  heard  that  this  plan  was 
being  tried  elsewhere  with  success,  and  he 
had  concluded  to  make  the  experiment. 

"  I  have  a  very  fine  list  of  subjects"  said 
Mr.  Irons,  and  he  began  to  read  : 

"  Water-sheds  of  Life. 

"  British  Poets. 

"  Rameses  the  Great. 

"  American  Culture. 

"  Second-hand  Furniture,  etc." 

"You  see,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Irons, 
folding  his  paper  and  looking  around  into 
the  faces  of  his  interested  listeners,  "I  have 
endeavored  to  collect,  subjects  from  every 
field  which  the  lecturer  may  legitimately 
enter.  For  example  :  in  the  lecture,  '  Fur- 
nished or  Unfurnished  Rooms,  with  or  with- 
out Board,' I  am  the  lecturer  grappling  with 
the  questions  of  everyday  life.  In  the  lec- 
ture 'Circulation  of  Sap,'  I  am  the  lecturer 
entering  the  active  field  of  the  scientific 
mind.  In  the  lecture  '  John  Wesley,'  1  am 
the  exponent  of  the  religious  mind.  In  the 
lecture  '  Vagabondizing,'  I  come  forward  as 


the  exponent  of  great  social  interests  ;  and 
so  on  through  the  list." 

■'  Well,"  said  Hollie,  "  VVe  are  a  rather 
peculiar  community,  Mr.  Irons,  in  regard  to 
lecturing.  A  man  is  needed  here  who  will 
do  just  what  you  propose  to  do — overcome 
prejudice.  Now  presuming  you  are  the  man, 
Mr.  Irons,  we  are  met  with  several  difficul- 
ties. There  is  at  the  present  time  an  unu- 
sual drain  upon  the  public  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple. To-morrow  (Wednesday)  there  is  a 
festival  at  the  Methodist  church.  Thurs- 
day the  Catholic  priest  lectures  on  '  The 
Church  and  the  World  ;'  Friday,  there  is  a 
concert  for  the  benefit  of  our  music  teacher  ; 
Saturday,  the  literary  club  meets  ;  Monday, 
there  is  a  dramatic  representation  at  one  of 
the  churches,  and  on  Tuesday  of  next  week, 
there  is  to  be  a  debate  between  two  of  our 
clergymen  on  Baptism." 

The  committee  were  able,  however,  to 
make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Irons,  including  the  matter  of  pseudonym, 
and  the  bills  announcing  their  first  lecture 
were  soon  ready  for  distribution. 

"  Well,  Hollie,  "  said  the  Judge,  "My 
patience  is  exhausted.  I  hope  the  last  lec- 
turer has  called.  If  another  should  come, 
I  fear  I  shall  go  mad."  He  had  got  fairly 
to  work  on  an  editorial,  when  he  heard  at 
his  door  the  now  familiar  inquiry  : 

"Is  this  the  place  in  which  to  see  some 
of  the  Jefferson  Lecture  Committee?" 

The  Judge  glanced  towards  the  door. 
There  stood  a  man  with  a  valise  in  his  hand. 
That  was  sufficient  ;  he  looked  no  further. 
"  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  sprang 
towards  a  gun  hanging  on  the  wall.  Hollie 
sprang  towards  the  Judge  to  stay  his  hand, 
and  tried  to  explain  to  the  visitor  that  this 
strange  action  was  owing  to  an  unsettled 
state  of  mind.  The  stranger,  however, 
waited  for  no  explanation.  He  rapidly  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  depot  a  few  blocks 
away,  where  the  train  was  waiting  for  the 
passengers  to  breakfast.    Hollie  followed  him 
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and  saw  that  he  had  reached  the  train  in 
time  to  ge't  aboard  and  continue  his  journey 
West. 

Johnson  returned  in  a  short  time. 

"Hasn't  Dr.  Joy  been  here  ?"  he  said.  "  I 
saw  him  start  from  the  depot  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  ran  across  Jukell  there  and  couldn't 
get  away  from  him  to  bring  the  doctor  up." 

A  significant  glance  passed  between  Hol- 
lie  and  the  Judge. 

"Did  he  carry  a  valise  and  a  cane?" 
asked  Hollie. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  we  have  spoiled  things.  He 
called  and  the  Judge  pretended  to  be  crazy, 
and  ran  him  off  with  his  gun.  He  got  back 
to  the  train  and  left.  However,  if  reports 
are  true,  we  needn't  be  very  sorry.  He  is 
only  one  of  those  fellows  who  think  because 
they  are  able  to  preach  a  little,  and  have 
succeeded  in  getting  Doctored  by  some 
Western  academy,  that  presumes  to  carry 
the  title  of  college  or  university,  that  they 
can't  fulfill  their  destiny  unless  they  lecture 
also." 

Nevertheless  the  adventure  of  Doctor  Joy 
and  his  sudden  departure,  became  a  serious 
matter  with  the  committee.  The  bills  were 
out,  and  there  was  no  one  to  appear  ;  that 
is  no  one  whom  they  wished  to  have  appear. 
Their  intention  had  been  to  have  Doctor  Joy, 
the  original  Simon  Peter,  step  up  and  be  in- 
troduced and  deliver  his  lecture  to  audience 
and  lecturers  alike. 

General  Thompson,  the  portly  and  good- 
natured  mayor,  solved  their  difficulty. 

"  You  fellers,"  said  he,  "  had  better 
keep  clear  of  the  church  to-night.  I'll  in- 
troduce Simon  Peter,  and  trust  to  luck  to 
see  me  through.  There  is  a  rumor  afloat 
that  some  fun  is  on  hand,  and  the  house 
will  be  packed.  Them  lecturers  ain't  a  very 
fierce  set  anyway,  and  we'll  keep  'em  down." 

The  committee  gladly  agreed  to  the  May- 
or's proposition. 

Tuesday  night  came,  and  the  church  bell 


tolled  the  hour  for  the  lecture;  they  always 
rang  bells  for  everything  in  Jefferson.  The 
committee  did  not  stay  away  as  the  Mayor 
advised.  In  the  first  place  they  were  fear- 
ful about  an  audience.  They  were  soon  put 
at  rest  by  seeing  the  room  fill  up  rapidly. 
Messrs.  Doobang,  Jukell,  Cobbaff,  Buck- 
ingham, Befog,  Doughty,  Irons,  Miss 
Gorock,  and  the  sewing  girl,  duly  appeared 
and  took  the  seats  assigned  them  on  the 
platform,  each  regarding  the  other  as  citi- 
zens presented  by  invitation.  Promptly  the 
General  entered.  Stepping  out  on  the  plat- 
form he  announced  in  a  sonorous  voice: 

"Ladies,  gentlemen,  and  feller  citizens: 
Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  the  distin- 
guished lecturer  of  the  evening,  Simon 
Peter,  who  will  lecture  on  '  The  Survival 
of  the  Fittest.'  '  Immediately  from 
nine  different  seats  arose  Simon  Peters, 
masculine  and  feminine,  who  advanced 
upon  the  Mayor  toward  the  front  of  the 
platform  amid  the  deafening  applause  of 
the  audience. 

The  Mayor  turned  upon  the  lecturers  in 
seeming  amazement,  as  if  he  were  awed 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  power.  Then 
his  courage  seemed  to  return,  his  bosom 
swelled,  and  in  a  lordly  way  he  waved  his 
hand  towards  the  audience  that  the  applause 
might  cease.  Each  lecturer,  as  yet,  did 
not  suspect  but  what  he  or  she  individually, 
was  the  only  lecturer  for  the  evening,  and 
that  the  others  who  arose  did  it  .through  a 
desire  to  show  respect.  But  they  did  not 
long  remain  in  that  error. 

"There  is  some  mistake,"  shouted  the 
General.  "If  the  '  simon  pure'  Simon 
Peter  is  here  I  want  to  know  it." 

"  I  am  — "  began  Doughty. 

"No  you  ain't  either,"  screamed  the 
shrill  voice  of  Miss    Gorock.      "I    am  — " 

"  Gracious  Peter!  "  shouted  the  General. 
"  Were  you,  any  of  you,  christened  Simon 
Peter?  that's  what  I'd  like  to  know." 

"And  you,  sir,"    said  he,  turning    upon 
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Raymond,    "  Do  you  mean  to  say    to  the 
citizens   of  Jefferson    that    your    name    is 
Simon  Peterf" 
."Allow  me,"    said   Raymond,    "  to  - 

"No  I  won't,"  said  the  irate  Mayor,  wheel- 
ing towards  Cobbaff.  ' '  And  you,  sir,  are  the 
man  who  tried  to  make  us  cry,  and  now  you 
come  here  to  deceive  us." 

"  May  I,"  said  Cobbaff,   "  have  the 

"Mr.  Mayor,"  said  Jukell,  "allow  me 
to  — " 

"Allow!  thunder!"  roared  the  Mayor. 
"  I  won't  allow  only  just  the  sure  enough 
Simon  Peter  to  say  one  word,  and  all  frauds 
who  have  come  here  to  humbug  its  had  bet- 
ter leave  this  house,  or  I'll  have  them  ar- 
rested at  once." 

All  except  Miss  Go  rock  and  Bucking- 
ham began  to  retreat,  amidst  the  cheering 
of  the  audience.  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
standing  behind  the  Mayor;  Miss  Gorock 
advanced  to  have  one  more.  word. 

"  I  wish  to  say,"  she  began — 

"Don't  say  a  word  unless  you're  Simon 
Peter,"  said  the  General.  "No  one  has 
any  business  speaking  here  but  the  simon 
pure  article;  and  I'll  risk  public  honor  that 
you  never  were  christened  'Simon  Peter.' 
Now,  were  you  ?" 

The  applause  that  followed  was  too  much 
for  Miss  Gorock,  who  immediately  retired. 

The  mayor  was  in  the  act  of  turning  his 
good  natured  face  toward  the  audience, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Henry  Clay  Buck- 
ingham, who,  standing  his  ground  bravely, 
was  now  waiting  for  the  final  struggle. 

"  Whatl"  roared  the  General,  turning 
upon  him.  "Is  there  yet  another?  Let 
the  death  struggle  come!  Survive  or  per- 
ish!" Turning  to  the  audience  he  yelled: 
"  Let  some  one  bring  a  rail  and  the  tar  and 
feathers.  We  must  make  thorough  work  of 
this  while  we  are  at  it." 

These   last  words  were  enough  for    Buck- 


ingham.     He  slacked  not  his  gait  until  he 
disappeared  through  the  door. 

Then  the  Mayor  waved  his  handkerchief 
and  shouted:  "  Three  cheers  for  the  success 
of  the  Jefferson  Lecture  Committee."  They 
came  with  a  good  will;  and  when  the  com- 
mittee appeared  before  them,  the  uproar 
was  continued  with  fresh  energy. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Hollie,  ad- 
vancing on  the  platform,  when  the  house 
had  become  quiet,  "I  shall  be  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  work  of  to-night  if  it  brings  the 
committee  and  the  people  of  Jefferson  into 
full  sympathy  and  confidence.  I  believe 
you  already  appreciate  our  efforts  to  defend 
you  from  fraud,  imposture,  and  humbuggery. 
But  this  is  only  half  of  our  work;  in  place 
of  what  has  been  for  some  time  past  thrust 
upon  you,  we  want  to  give  something  which 
you  may  profitably  patronize.  We  are 
compelled  to  disappoint  you  to-night.  We 
thought  we  had  secured  a  good  lecturer; 
but  I  have  news  this  evening  which  justifies 
me  in  promising  you  something  first-class 
by  the  last  of  next  week.  You  may  keep 
tickets  or  have  money  refunded. 

"And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in 
conclusion — ;"  but  the  audience  was  not 
permitted  to  hear  the  conclusion,  for  at  this 
moment  a  boy  came  forward  with  a  note. 
Hollie  began  to  read: 

"  Please  announce  that  Henry  Clay  Buck- 
ingham will  lect — " 

"What!"  shouted  the  Mayor  furiously, 
springing  to  his  feet.  "Is  that  feller  back 
again?  Ha,  there  he  is  by  the  door. 
Consider  this  meeting  adjourned. " 

He  dashed  down  the  aisle,  but  hefore  he 
could  reach  the  door  Buckingham  had  dis- 
appeared. This  time  his  departure  was 
final;  nor  were  there  on  the  morrow  any 
lecturers  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of 
Jefferson. 

F.  Mappin, 
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REMINISCENCES 

OF    THE    PLAINS    AND  MINES  IN  '49    AND  '50. 


In  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  lectures 
named  after  the  benefactor,  to  whose  munif- 
icence the  Society  of  California  Pioneers  is 
indebted  for  its  new  home  in  this  magnifi- 
cent building,  a  few  introductory  words 
may  be  devoted  to  his  memory.  Although 
he  was  much  esteemed  in  our  association, 
and  although  we  repeatedly  offered  to  him 
and  urged  upon  him  more  testimonials  of 
our  gratitude  and  esteem  than  he  was  will- 
ing to  accept,  yet  most  of  us,  and  perhaps 
all,  are  now  ready  to  confess,  with  regret 
for  our  own  blindness,  that  while  he  was 
among  us,  we  did  not  fully  appreciate  the 
breadth  of  his  mind,  or  the  elevation  of  his 
motives  ;  and  in  his  case  as  in  many  others, 
breadth  of  mind  had  its  origin  in  elevation 
of  motive. 

As  year  after  year  passes,  instead  of  sink- 
ing into  oblivion,  we  see  that  he  is  steadily 
rising  in  our  estimate  of  his  character  and 
capacity.  The  foibles  which  filled  our  eyes 
while  he  was  among  us,  have  now  sunk  into 
relative  insignificance,  and  we  wonder  at 
the  comprehensiveness  of  thought  and  ex- 
tent of  information  in  this  man,  born  in 
poverty,  bred  in  toil,  educated  scantily  in 
his  boyhood,  secluded  in  his  habits  through 
later  years,  and  scoffed  at  by  many  of  his 
neighbors  for  what  they  supposed  to  be  nar- 
row-mindedness, penuriousness,  and  folly. 
Yet  now  he  looms  up  as  the  efficient  patron  of 
science,  and  art,  and  popular  education,  as 
a  benefactor  of  the  people,  and  a  teacher 
by  exafhple  to  the  most  enlightened  gov- 
ernments. Though  ten  years  have  elapsed 
since  his  death,  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
when  his  eulogy  can  be  adequately  written 
and  duly  appreciated.  Not  until  the  greatest 
of  refracting  telescopes — the  construction  of 

1  The  first  of  the  course  of  Lick  Lectures,  delivered  before 
the  Society  of  California  Pioneers  in  San  Francisco,  Jan- 
uary 5, 1887. 
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which  has  been  one  of  the  current  topics  of 
general  interest  through  the  civilized  world 
for  years — shall  have  been  completed;  not 
until  all  the  institutions  for  which  he  pro- 
vided shall  have  gone  into  full  operation, 
and  have  shown  the  force  of  their  beneficent 
influence, — will  the  public  be  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of 
James  Lick. 

He  is  entitled  to  the  full  credit  for  all  the 
good  results  that  are  to  accrue  from  his  life. 
Many  others  have  rendered,  and  will  ren- 
der valuable  service  in  executing  his  plans, 
but  all  that  they  have  done  in  that  way 
must  be  counted  as  part  of  his  work.  All 
that  he  did  through  others,  he  himself  did. 

His  membership  in  our  society,  and  his 
selection  of  it  as  one  of  the  principal  recip- 
ients of  his  bounty,  have  given  it  honor  as 
well  as  prosperity.  His  career  besides  illus- 
trating the  rewards  offered  by  our  country 
to  judicious  industry  and  thrift,  is  a  stimu- 
lating example  of  philanthropy — an  example 
that  will  be  rivaled,  and  we  hope  sur- 
passed by  other  Californians  of  even  more 
comprehensive  minds  and   greater   wealth. 

Before  commencing  my  personal  reminis- 
cences, permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  day  when  the  gold  was  found  at  Coloma. 
At  the  annual  celebration  of  this  society,  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1885,  I  delivered  an 
address  upon  Marshall's  discovery  and  fol- 
lowing his  authority  which  as  to  that  point 
had  never  been  publicly  questioned,  I  then 
accepted  as  the  true  date  the  19th  January, 
1848.  As  an  attention  due  to  the  persons 
who  were  with  Marshall  at  the  time,  and 
still  living,  I  sent  them  copies  of  my  address 
with  requests  for  the  correction  of  any  er- 
rors. Henry  W.  Bigler  replied  that  accord- 
ing to  his  diary  the  gold  was  found  on  the 
24th  January.      I  solicited  copies  of  all   the 
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early    entries   about    the  gold  and  he   sent 
them.     The  only  known  record  of  the  dis- 
covery written  on  the  day  of  its  occurrence 
was  made  by  Bigler  in  his  diary  in  the  fol- 
lowing   words  :     "  Monday,    January  24th. 
This  day  some  kind  of  metal  that  looks  like 
gold  was  found  in  the  tail  race."     Azariah 
Smith    kept  a  diary,  making  his  entries  only 
on  Sundays  usually,   and  on  Sunday,   Janu- 
ary 30th,  he  recorded  the  finding  of  gold  in 
the  previous  week,    and    the    departure    of 
Marshall  for  the  fort  to  have  it  tested.     A 
letter  to  the  Hon.  John   Bidwell,  who  had 
Sutter's  diary,  elicited   the  information  that 
the  first  mention  of  the  gold  there   was  an 
entry  on  January  28th,  recording  the  arrival 
of  Marshall  on  that  day  with  samples.     The 
three  diaries  are  in  harmony  with  one  an- 
other,   but    they    all    contradict     Marshall, 
whose  statement,  as  written  out  by  Hutch- 
ings  and  Parsons  after  the  lapse  of  years,  (no 
account    of  the    discovery  written  in  Mar- 
shall's own  hand  is  in  print,)  was  not  based 
on  any  contemporaneous  memorandum,  and 
his  memory  was  so  vague  that  he  said  the 
day  was  either  the  18th,  19th,  or  20th.     He 
added  that  four  days  after  the  discovery,  he 
took  some  of  th3  gold  to  Sutter.       Now  if 
the  gold  was  found  on  the  20th  or  earlier 
and    samples  were   taken  to  New  Helvetia 
within  four  days,  then  all  the  diaries  are  false; 
whereas  if  found  on  the  24th,  and  samples 
were  taken  within  four  days,  then  all  are  true. 
A  written  record  in  regard  to  a  date  is,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  a  much  better  authority 
than    an    unaided    memory,     but    here    are 
three  written  records,  corroborating  one  an- 
other and  against  them  is  nothing  but  the 
vague  recollection  of  a  man  of  very  loose  in- 
tellectual habits.      Bigler's  diary    stands  out 
as  the   only    precise   authority,  abundantly 
corroborated.       The     gold    was    found    on 
Monday  January    24th,    1848.      The  ascer- 
tainment of  the  correct  date   was  the  result 
of  inquiries    instituted    at    the    instance    of 
your    society,    the    best    evidence    in     its 
support,  comprising    the    original    diary    of 


John  A.  Sutter  from  1845  to  1848,  pre- 
sented by  Hon.  John  Bidwell,  and  original 
letters  from  Henry  VV.  Bigler  and  Azariah 
Smith  with  extracts  from  their  diaries  are,  in 
your  archives. 

Two  months  elapsed  before  any  one  de- 
voted himself  to  the  business  of  gold  washing 
near  Coloma  ;  three  before  the  news  of  rich 
diggings  had  any  perceptible  influence  in 
San  Francisco;  and  ten  before  it  gained 
much  faith  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  preparation  for  the  migration  to 
California  from  the  Atlantic  slope  in  1849 
had  many  features  of  interest  to  the  general 
public  as  well  as  to  the  participants  in  them, 
but  the  mention  of  them  this  evening  must 
be  brief.  The  rapid  succession  of  favorable 
reports  from  numerous  distinct  sources — -the 
arrival  of  large  amounts  of  gold  in  many  for- 
eign and  domestic  cities — the  wonderful  ex- 
citement, beginning  before  New  Year  and 
steadily  increasing — the  organization  of 
gold-hunting  companies  in  all  the  cities  and 
large  towns — the  discussion  whether  it  was 
wise  for  men  to  leave  friends,  steady  business, 
and  established  law  for  a  country  where  none 
of  these  existed — the  study  of  routes  of  travel 
and  methods  of  conveyance — the  demand 
for  ships  on  the  seacoast,  and  for  ox  teams 
on  the  western  border — the  selection  of  pro- 
visions for  use  on  the  way  and  in  the  mines 
— the  rules  upon  which  messes  and  compa- 
nies were  to  be  governed  during  the  trip — 
the  advantage  of  oxen  over  horses  for  the 
journey  by  land — the  methods  of  crossing 
huge  rivers  and  wide  deserts — the  precau- 
tions to  save  the  cattle  from  being  poisoned 
by  alkali,  and  from  being  stampeded  by  In- 
dians— and  the  departure  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  within  the  year;  all 
these  are  topics  upon  which  much  might  be 
said,  though  there  is  no  time  to  dilate  upon 
them  now. 

The  route  of  most  of  the  overland  emi- 
grants in  1S49,  as  'n  several  subsequent 
years,  was  near  that  of  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railways  ;  south  of  it  for  the  first 
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three  hundred  miles  from  the  Missouri  River; 
with  it  along  the  Platte  for  a  hundred  miles; 
north  of  it  for  a  thousand  miles  ;  with  it 
for  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the 
Humboldt;  and  south  of  it  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  the  Sacramento.  The  train  of 
ox-teams  with  which  I  made  the  trip,  start- 
ed from  the  Missouri  River  on  the  first  of 
May,  crossed  Green  River  on  the  sixth  of 
July,  reached  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  and 
on  the  seventeenth  of  September  camped  on 
the  bank  of  the  Sacramento.  At  Fort  Lar- 
amie, where  a  record  of  the  number  of  emi- 
grants passing  was  kept,  (the  book  has  been 
lost  as  I  learn  by  a  letter  from  Lieutenant 
Worden,  regimental  adjutant  now  stationed 
there,)  we  were  told  that  about  thirty-five 
hundred  wagons  and  ten  thousand  emigrants 
were  ahead  of  us,  and  we  supposed  that  there 
were  about  as  many  behind  us.  Gen.  W.  L. 
Elliott  of  this  city,  who  was  at  Laramie  in 
'49,  '50  and  '51,  part  of  the  time  as  adju- 
tant, says  that  according  to  his  recollection 
the  total  number  of  emigrants  in  1849  was 
about  fifty  thousand,  and  in  the  next  year 
forty-nine  thousand. 

Instead  of  following  the  main  road  all  the 
way,  our  train  was  one  of  a  number  that 
left  the  Humboldt  River  near  the  present  sta- 
tion of  Humboldt,  and  took  the  Lassen  cut- 
off, as  it  was  called,  though  it  proved  to  be 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  longer 
than  the  main  road.  When  we  reached  the 
Sacramento  River  we  had  traveled  twenty-one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  and  had  spent  one 
hundred  and  forty  days,  or  more  than  four 
and  a  half  months  since  leaving  the  Missouri 
River,  an  average  of  about  fifteen  miles  a 
day.  The  trip  between  the  two  rivers  is 
now  made  by  rail  in  four  and  a  half  days; 
and  the  change  from  four  and  a  half  months 
to  four  and  a  half  days  is  small  as  compared 
with  many  other  changes  that  have  occurred 
within  the  last  thirty-eight  years  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  United  States — changes  most 
of  which  are  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the 


stimulating  influence  of  the  gold  discovery. 

Though  not  without  frequent  discomforts 
and  dangers,  the  trip  was  pleasant  to  most 
of  the  emigrants  of  '49  in  the  front  half 
of  the  line.  It  abounded  with  new  sensa- 
tions and  interesting  incidents.  The  throng 
of  young  men,  their  bright  anticipations  of 
a  golden  harvest,  their  contagious  confi- 
dence and  enthusiasm,  the  contact  with  fifty 
or  a  hundred  trains  in  a  day,  some  traveling 
faster  than  the  average  and  others  gradually 
falling  behind,  thus  converting  the  march 
into  a  long  race  for  the  best  grass  and  the 
first  chance  in  the  gold  field — all  these  in- 
fluences combined  to  fill  us  with  excite- 
ment and  prepare  us  to  accept  with  cheer- 
fulness the  trials  that  under  less  favorable 
circumstances,  might  have  worried  us  into 
continuous  misery.  Several  times  we  feared 
that  we  should  lose  all  our  cattle  and  be 
subjected  to  great  hardship  ;  but  we  over- 
estimated the  danger  ;  and  neither  in  our 
train  nor  in  our  sight  was  there  any  serious 
lack  of  food,   or  suffering  of  any  kind. 

Without  undertaking  to  describe  the  jour- 
ney in  detail,  I  shall  recount  a  few  of  its 
episodes — limiting  myself  to  my  own  expe- 
rience. Others  may  have  had  more  inter- 
esting adventures,  but  I  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  them. 

Our  route  took  us  to  the  Snake  River, 
the  Southern  branch  of  the  Columbia,  which 
we  followed  down  several  days.  About 
sunset  on  the  19th  of  July,  the  day  after 
passing  Fort  Hall,  we  camped  half  a  mile 
from  the  stream.  An  Indian  came  to  us 
with  fish  and  we  bought  all  he  had.  He 
could  speak  English  and  I  asked  whether 
he  had  a  horse  to  give  me  for  two  pairs  of 
blankets  which  I  showed  him.  He  said  he 
had.  I  told  him  to  bring  the  horse,  but  he 
replied  that  I  must  first  come  to  his  village, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  smoke  of 
which,  perhaps,  a  mile  away  was  visible.  I 
promised  to  visit  him,  and  two  young  men 
agreed  to  go  with  me.  Some  of  our  com- 
pany who   had    been   on  the    bank   of  the 
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river  made  vigorous  objection.  They 
said  the  stream  was  there  in  a  canon,  with 
vertical  banks  a  hundred  yards  high,  and 
there  was  only  one  place,  so  far  as  they 
could  see,  where,  by  a  steep  ravine  cut 
through  the  cliff,  a  man  could  clamber 
down  to  the  water.  The  current  was  a 
fierce  rapid,  the  bed  was  full  of  rocks,  and 
if  we  failed  to  make  the  landing  in  com- 
ing back  we  should  be  in  great  danger. 
This  was  excellent  advice,  but  in  defiance 
of  it  we  three  undertook  the  foolhardy 
enterprise. 

When  we  reached  the  bank  the  last  gleam 
of  twilight  had  departed,  and  there  was  no 
moon,  but  the  sky  was  clear.  After  tying 
our  shirts  and  moccasins  to  our  necks,  and 
putting  our  other  clothing  where  we  could 
find  it,  we  plunged  in.  A  hard  swim 
through  water  quite  as  rough  as  it  had  been 
described  to  us,  took  us  to  the  other  bank, 
and  we  were  soon  in  the  village.  The 
Indian  brought  up  several  horses,  and  we 
finally  agreed  upon  one  that  I  should  take, 
and  that  he  should  bring  to  me  the  next  morn- 
ing before  sunrise,  for  we  were  to  have  a 
long  drive  and  must  start  early.  Returning 
to  the  river,  we  found  to  our  dismay  that 
on  account  of  the  vertical  cliff  we  must 
enter  the  water  but  little  above  the  place 
where  we  wanted  to  come  out.  The  oldest 
entered  the  water  first  ;  I  was  the  second  ; 
and  the  youngest — I  think  he  was  but 
seventeen — was  the  last. 

When  half  way  across,  the  leader  shout- 
ed that  he  could  not  make  the  landing  and 
would  go  back.  I  replied  that  I  could  not 
do  better  next  time,  and  I  should  go  on. 
The  lad  also  went  on,  but  soon  said  he  had 
been  carried  down  past  the  landing  place, 
and  needed  my  help.  I  told  him  I  was  out 
of  breath  with  hard  swimming,  and  could 
not  be  of  any  service  to  him.  Some  men 
of  our  train,  waiting  for  us  on  top  of  the 
bank,  called  out  to  him  that  they  would  go 
down  the  river  and  help  him  if  possible.  I 
reached  the  bank  and  the  ravine,  as  I  sup- 


posed, in  which  we  had  left  our  clothes,  but 
not  finding  them,  supposed  that  the  men 
waiting  for  us  had  taken  them  along.  I 
clambered  up  to  the  top  of  the  bank  and 
was  alone  there. 

Numerous  camp-fires  were  in  sight,  but  I 
did  not  know  which  was  that  of  our  train. 
I  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  observe 
the  direction  from  our  camp  to  the  river, 
and  as  I  was  short-sighted,  all  the  fires  looked 
equally  distant,  though  some  of  them  were 
miles  away.  Selecting  one  of  the  brightest 
— and  as  I  supposed  of  the  nearest — I  start- 
ed for  it,  over  the  plain  covered  with  a  large 
growth  of  sagebrush. 

My  wardrobe  consisted  of  one  cotton  gar- 
ment and  a  pair  of  moccasins.  Though  the 
season  was  midsummer,  the  night  was  cold, 
for  we  were  more  than  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  a  sharp  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  snow  peaks  that  were  within  plain 
sight  in  daytime.  I  had  to  move  very 
briskly  to  keep  warm  ;  and  for  fear  of  losing 
my  direction,  I  followed  a  straight  course 
without  turning  aside  for  ravine,  stone,  or 
sagebrush.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  that  I 
had  selected  the  wrong  fire,  but  not  know- 
ing how  to  correct  the  error  I  went  on  in 
the  same  line.  Thus  I  walked  at  least  eight 
miles  until  I  reached  a  camp.  A  man  on 
guard  heard  and  saw  me  approaching.  He 
threw  some  sagebrush  on  the  fire,  and  rifle 
in  hand  called  out,  "No  Indians  in  camp 
at  night.''  I  curtly  expressed  a  wicked  wish 
in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  the  Indians 
and  kept  on.  He  cocked  his  rifle,  raised  it, 
and  said,  "Stop  or  I'll  shoot.  No  Indians 
in  camp  at  night." 

My  reply  was,  "  I'm  as  white  as  you  are." 

He  said,  "  White  men  don't  go  about  that 
way." 

I  told  him."  There's  one  that  does  ;  but 
he  has  had  enough  of  it." 

This  remark  seemed  to  mollify  him.  He 
lowered  his  rifle,  let  its  stock  rest  on  the 
ground,  and  said  that  I  spoke  good  English 
for  a  redskin  and  I  might  come  up.       He 
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threw  more  brush  on  the  fire  and  when  I 
was  at  his  side  burst  into  loud  laughter, 
which  I  had  to  share  when  I  contemplated 
the  fringe  on  my  shirt  and  the  scratches  on 
my  legs.  He  insisted  on  calling  up  all  the 
men  of  his  train  to  share  the  fun  before  he 
would  direct  me  to  my  camp,  the  position 
of  which  he  happened  to  know.  I  reached 
it  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  found 
all  save  one  sentinel  in  bed,  where  they  had 
been  for  nearly  four  hours.  The  other 
swimmers  got  out  safely  half  a  mile  below 
where  I  did,  and  I  had  been  given  up  as 
drowned. 

The  boy  of  seventeen  was  B.  K.  Thome, 
now  sheriff  of  Calaveras  County  and  a  mem- 
ber of  our  society.  I  think  I  make  no  mis- 
take when  I  say  that  he  has  a  higher 
and  wider  reputation  for  capacity,  courage, 
and  integrity  than  any  other  sheriff  in  the 
State. 

When  people  ask  me  wether  I  know 
what  sage  brush  is  I  feel  justified  in  saying 
I  do. 

After  all  that  trouble  the  blessed  Indian 
did  not  bring  the  horse.  We  did  not  say 
blessed  in  those  days.  To  complete  my 
story  and  relieve  you  from  anxiety  about 
the  breeziness  of  my  appearance  during  the 
remainder  of  the  journey,  I  will  add  that  as 
none  of  Our  company  knew  anything  about 
my  clothes,  I  went  for  them  at  daylight 
and  found  them  where  I  left  them.  My 
failure  to  find  them  in  the  night  was  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  I  got  out  of  the 
canon  not  by  the  ravine  where  I  entered 
the  river  but  by  another,  very  similar  to  it, 
two  hundred  yards  farther  down. 

Having  walked  about  fifteen  hundred 
miles,  without  finding  the  exertion  exces- 
sive or  disagreeable,  I  still  wanted  a  horse, 
and  succeeded  at  last  in  buying  one  near 
the  present  town  of  Elko.  He  was  an  In- 
dian pony,  old,  lazy  and  sore-backed,  but 
had  two  merits — first,  he  could  easily  be 
caught,  and  next,  he  could  carry  me.  I  took 
much  care  in  saddling  and  riding  him  for 


weeks  until  he  was  well,  and  by  that  time 
we  had  reached  the  rugged  part  of  the  Sierra, 
where  there  was  no  chance  to  ride  him 
faster  than  a  walk.  When  we  descended 
from  the  mountain  into  Round  Valley  on 
Pitt  River,  I  saw  that  there  was  a  place  to 
try  his  speed.  He  was  fat  and  his  back 
was  well.  The  valley  waa  six  miles  across, 
open  level,  and  there  was  no  smoke  or  dust 
indicating  the  presence  of  man.  The  only 
timber  was  a  line  of  willows  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  that  was  far  from  the  road 
except  at  one  bend.  On  the  mountain  I 
cut  half  a  dozen  large,  tough  switches,  for  I 
was  satisfied  that  my  pony's  laziness  needed 
a  lively  stimulant.  He  had  never  made  a 
frisky  movement  since  I  bought  him,  but  I 
hoped  to  induce  him  to  lay  aside  his  digni- 
fied demeanor.  Having  reached  the  level 
road,  I  gave  him  a  good  cut  with  the  best 
switch,  but  he  did  not  pay  the  least  atten- 
tion to  it.  I  then  rose  in  my  stirrups  and 
threw  all  my  strength  into  the  blow.  It  did 
not  seem  to  affect  him  in  the  least;  I  gave 
him  a  rapid  succession  of  blows,  as  hard  as 
I  could  strike,  and  he  continued  his  slow 
walk  as  though  he  had  not  felt  them.  I 
wore  out  my  switches,  and  the  result  was 
nothing  but  failure.  Drawing  a  long  sheath 
knife  with  a  sharp  point,  I  pricked  him  in 
the  side  till  the  blood  came.  That  treat- 
ment was  too  much  for  him  ;  he  stopped 
and  bit  the  place  as  if  he  supposed  a  fly  was 
tickling  him.  I  punched  him  with  the 
knife  on  the  other  side  and  he  bit  there. 
When  he  found  that  the  punching  stopped, 
he  resumed  his  walk.  I  gave  up  in  despair, 
and  in  disgust  struck  the  horse  with  the 
back  of  the  knife  before  putting  it  in  the 
sheath.  The  blow  happened  to  fall  on  the 
hip  joint,  causing  him  to  give  a  lively  jump, 
after  which  he  resumed  his  walk.  Another 
blow  and  the  same  result.  Then  a  succes- 
sion of  blows  brought  out  a  succession  of 
jumps,  which  put  all  together  made  something 
like  a  gallop,  which  he  kept  up  for  a  hun- 
dred yards.      I  stopped  the  blows,  and  he 
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instantly  reduced  his  gait  to  a  walk.  The 
thumping  and  the  gallop  began  again,  and 
supposing,  since  he  was  an  Indian  pony,  that 
an  Indian  yell  might  be  a  stimulus  to  him, 
I  did  my  best  in  that  line,  and  was  career- 
ing along  when  I  happened  to  look  up  and 
there  in  the  road,  not  a  hundred  yards 
away,  were  three  white  men  with  rifles 
leveled  at  me.  I  stopped  suddenly  and 
called  out  "What  do  you  mean  ?  "  They 
lowered  their  guns,  and  one  replied,  "Come 
up  and  we'll  tell  you."  I  soon  recognized 
them  as  members  of  the  Kentucky  company 
near  which  we  had  been  traveling  for 
weeks.  While  camped  behind  the  wil- 
lows at  the  bend  of  the  river,  they  heard  a 
racket,  and  seeing  my  pony  and  red 
blanket  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  with  a  knife 
flashing  in  the  sun,  and  a  rider  acting  like 
a  lunatic,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
Indian  had  stolen  the  horse,  and  perhaps 
killed  me,  so  they  were  about  to  square 
his  account.  My  dress  did  not  differ  much 
in  color  from  an  Indian's  skin,  and  their 
conduct  was  much  more  reasonable  than 
mine. 

Late  one  afternoon,  soon  after  reaching 
Pitt  River,  we  met  a  party  of  white  men  on 
horseback,  each  driving  a  horse  with  a  pack. 
They  were  Oregonians  from  the  mines  on 
their  way  home,  and  would  not  stop  for  a 
talk,  so  I  turned  back  and  rode  with  them. 
They  were  the  first  men  we  had  seen  from 
the  mines  and  we  were  extremely  anxious  to 
get  their  information.  Their  captain  gave  a 
very  favorable  account  of  the  diggings. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  gold  in  the  coun- 
try, an  abundance  of  room  for  all  the  new- 
comers. Some  of  his  companions  were  tak- 
ing home  about  $7,000  each  as  the  savings 
of  four  months'  work  ;  but  from  most  of 
them  he  had  heard  no  precise  statement — 
some  had  presumably  done  better,  some 
worse  ;  but  those  who  had  made  least  had 
saved  more  than  they  could  have  earned  at 
any  other  employment.  He  had  been  in 
Reading's  Diggings,  which  he  recommended 


because,  being  the  most  remote  from  San 
Francisco,  they  had  the  least  mining  popula- 
tion and  more  unoccupied  rich  ground.  It 
would  take  us  twenty  days  to  reach  the  near- 
est mines.  He  gave  me  a  list  of  camping 
places,  with  distances,  names  of  streams, 
and  situation  of  long  drives  without  water. 
These  road-notes  I  copied  word  for  word, 
because  since  leaving  the  Humboldt,  Fre- 
mont's report,  which  had  previously  been 
valuable  to  us,  was  of  no  further  use  as  a 
guide  book,  and  we  knew  nothing  in  advance 
of  directions,  distances,  camping-places,  or 
names  of  mountains  and  streams.  I  thanked 
the  Oregonian  captain  for  the  information 
and  took  leave  of  the  party  who,  by  the  way 
were  never  afterwards  seen  by  white  men. 
They  were  all  slain  by  the  Rogue  River  In- 
dians, as  was  ascertained  several  months 
later. 

When  I  reached  camp  after  dark,  I  found 
that  a  large  fire  had  been  built  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  all  the  men  in  the  train  had  seated 
themselves  about  in  preparation  for  my  re- 
port. The  news  about  the  mines  was 
declared  highly  satisfactory,  but  when  I 
read  my  list  of  camping  places  and  a  men- 
tion of  a  desert  of  thirty  miles  without 
water,  many  denounced  it  as  nonsense. 
We  could  not  be  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  Sacramento  River,  or  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  mines.  It  was  only  two 
days  travel  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
to  the  diggings,  and  we  would  be  there  in  a 
day  or  two  at  the  farthest.  According  to 
this  table  of  distances  we  were  to  reach 
Feather  River  soon,  and  the  accounts  from 
California  before  we  left  the  States  said 
that  there  was  much  mining  on  that  stream, 
and  if  men  were  washing  there  for  gold 
before  we  started,  they  would  be  there  yet. 
And  then  the  story  of  a  desert  on  the  edge 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  was  absurd. 

Their  confident  anticipation  that  we 
must  reach  the  mines  in  a  day  or  two  grad- 
ually gave  way  to  the  conclusive  proof  of 
experience.     The  last  day  before  reaching 
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the  Sacramento  Valley  was  harder  on  our 
cattle  than  any  other  on  the  whole  trip,  and 
for  the  first  time  some  of  our  oxen  gave 
out  completely  and  were  unable  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  yoke.  There  being  no  grass 
for  them  to  eat,  we  cut  down  oak  trees,  to 
let  them  browse  on  the  foliage. 

Our  first  impressions  of  California  were 
extremely  unfavorable.  The  region  be- 
tween Goose  Lake  and  the  Sacramento 
River  on  our  route  is  highly  volcanic. 
We  went  east  of  Mount  Lassen,  from  which 
more  than  a  hundred  extinct  craters  can  be 
seen.  The  topography  was  broken  by  nu- 
merous steep  and  high  ridges  ;  the  surface 
was  dry  and  for  long  distances  covered  with 
lava  ;  the  streams  were  few  and  small  ;  the 
trees  were  scanty  and  scrubby,  save  on  one 
ridge  where  we  found  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  a  magnificent  forest  of 
pine,  fir,  and  cedar  trees,  including  many  ten 
feet  in  diameter  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high.  Beautiful  as  this  timber  was,  it 
had  no  value  because  of  its  inaccessibility. 
We  were  all  agreed  that  except  for  its  gold 
such  a  country  had  no  attractions  for    us. 

Nor  did  we  like  the  Sacramento  Valley 
much  better.  The  ground  there  was  as  dry 
as  in  the  mountains;  and  the  soil,  where 
we  examined  it,  so  hard  that  ploughing  was 
impossible.  At  Lassen's  ranch,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Vina,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  miles  north  of  Sacramento 
city,  where  we  reached  the  Sacramento 
River,  the  only  building  was  a  small  adobe 
house.  There  was  no  garden,  no  orchard, 
no  cultivated  field.  Cows  were  numerous, 
but  they  were  of  the  Spanish  breed;  long- 
legged,  thin,  agile,  half-wild',  and  never 
touched  by  man  save  to  be  branded  or  slaugh- 
tered. Mo  milk  or  butter  was  used  on  the 
ranch.  Whether  there  was  a  white  woman 
in  the  house  I  do  not  recollect.  There  was 
none  in  the  valley  farther  north.  Two 
or  three  white  men  employed  on  the 
ranch  did  nothing  but  ride  about  and  look 
after  the  cattle.      A  few  Indians,   friendly, 


but  entirely  savage,  roamed  about.  The 
men  did  not  wear  a  scrap  of  clothing,  and 
seemed  to  spend  their  time  in  idleness, 
though  each  carried  his  bow  and  arrows  as 
if  looking  for  game.  The  women,  dressed 
in  skirts  of  flag  leaves,  were  always  busy 
gathering  or  cooking  acorns  or  grass  seeds, 
or  plaiting  water-proof  baskets.  More 
cheerless  surroundings  for  a  civilized  home 
we  had  never  seen.  Besides  the  occupants 
of  Lassen's  house  and  the  Indians,  the  only 
resident  was  a  trader  who  dwelt  in  a  shelter 
of  brush  supported  on  a  rude  framework  of 
poles.  He  kept  flour,  salt  pork,  whisky, 
and  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  his  entire 
stock  seemed  to  me  worth  about  $200  at 
Eastern  prices.  Though  the  next  house  to 
the  northward  was  forty  miles  away,  and  the 
nearest  one  to  the  southward  probably 
twenty,  he  had  done  a  lively  business.  His 
price  for  flour  was  75  cents  a  pound,  and 
when  I  asked  his  opinion  of  the  mines  he 
reached  down  under  his  counter  of  rough 
boards  supported  on  barrels,  and  drew  out 
a  large  sheet  iron  pan,  apparently  one-third 
full  of  gold — much  more  than  I  had  ever 
before  seen  at  one  time,  and  the  first  gold 
dust  I  had  seen.  He  said  the  amount  was 
$15,000,  and  he  had  received  it  for  goods 
sold  in  that  store  to  men  passing  to  and 
from  the  mines. 

After  resting  three  or  four  days  at  Las- 
sen's, we  yoked  up  our  teams  and  started 
for  Reading's  Diggings.  We  had  gone  forty 
miles  before  we  saw  another  house,  and  that 
was  a  rude  shanty  on  the  bank  of  Cotton- 
wood Creek,  where  A.  J.  Cox,  afterwards 
editor  of  a  newspaper  in  the  town  of  Sonoma, 
had  a  store.  We  passed  his  establishment, 
forded  the  creek,  and  camped  on  the  north- 
ern bank.  Soon  afterwards  two  wagons 
from  the  other  direction  camped  near  us. 
When  we  had  finished  our  supper  and 
saw  that  our  neighbors  had  finished  theirs, 
we  went  to  visit  them.  The  circumstances 
of  the  country  suggested  and  custom  per- 
mitted the  liberal  use  of  direct  questions  be- 
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tween  utter  strangers,  to  ascertain  whence 
they  came,  whither  they  were  going,  what 
they  knew  and  what  they  had  heard  about 
the  different  mines,  and  so  on.  These  men 
were  ready  with  their  information,  but  its 
general  tenor  was  doleful.  Reading's  Dig- 
gings were  not  rich  when  discovered  and 
had  been  dug  out.  There  was  not  a  good 
claim  in  the  district.  The  miners  generally 
were  not  making  expenses,  and  most  of  them 
intended  to  leave  soon,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
famine  that  would  begin  when  the  winter 
rains  made  it  impossible  to  bring  in  more 
provisions.  They  urged  us  to  turn  about 
and  go  with  them  to  the  Yuba  mines,  which 
they  knew  were  rich. 

We  went  back  to  our  wagons  much  discour- 
aged and  sat  for  a  while  at  our  fire  discussing 
the  time  that  we  must  lose  by  looking  at 
Reading's  Diggings,  before  going  to  the 
Yuba.  While  we  were  thus  occupied,  three 
men  came  to  our  fire,  and  on  our  invitation 
sat  down.  They  said  they  were  on  their 
way  from  the  mines  to  Sacramento,  whence 
they  would  return  before  November.  They 
had  spent  four  months  in  Reading's  Dig- 
gings and  had  done  well  there,  as  did  nearly 
everybody.  When  told  that  six  men  in  the 
adjoining  camp  declared  that  the  diggings 
were  -exhausted,  their  comment  was  that 
some  men  would  not  prosper  anywhere,  but 
so  far  as  they  had  heard,  there  were  fewer 
failures  in  Reading's  Diggings  than  any 
where  else.  Their  statements  were  pleasant 
to  us;  we  believed  them  and  were  encour- 
aged. 

Our  first  view  of  the  mines  was  near  the 
Lower  Springs,  now  the  town  of  Shasta. 
The  country  is  hilly  and  was  then  covered 
with  a  scattered  growth  of  pine,  fir,  and  oak 
trees.  The  soil  was  red;  the  scanty  growth 
of  herbage  among  the  trees  was  yellow  for 
lack  of  moisture:  the  gullies  were  dry.  Nu- 
merous holes  with  piles  of  dirt  or  gravel  near 
them  indicated  the  places  where  the  miners 
had  been  at  work.  The  first  miner  we  saw 
was  sitting  in  such  a  hole,  perhaps  seven  feet 


deep  and  three  feet  across,  and  with  a  butch. 
er  knife  he  scratched  the  bedrock  before 
him,  occasionally  stopping  to  pick  up  a  par- 
ticle of  gold  which  he  put  into  a  blacking 
box.  We  camped  at  the  Lower  Springs, 
the  farthest  point  to  which  wagons  could  go, 
(the  head  of  whoa-haw  navigation  it  was 
called,)  though  farther  on,  according  to  re- 
port, the  diggings  were  richer. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  water,  the  only 
method  of  mining  practicable  near  the  Lower 
Springs  was  that  of  scratching  with  a  knife, 
and  we  devoted  our  energies  to  it  for  weeks  ; 
but  the  result  was  failure  for  all  of  our  com- 
pany. This  was  a  kind  of  work  that  needed 
considerable  skill  in  the  selection  of  claims, 
and  even  when  we  struck  good  places  we  did 
not  find  most  of  the  gold  in  them.  An  old 
miner  advised  us  to  go  to  the  Middle  Bar  of 
Clear  Creek,  ten  miles  away,  where  we 
would  have  wet  diggings  and  could  learn  to 
wash  with  the  pan  and  rocker  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  wet  season,  of  which  we 
would  get  the  full  benefit,  and  meantime  we 
could  take  out  ten  dollars  a  day  at  least. 
Accepting  this  advice,  we  moved  in  October 
to  the  Middle  Bar  and  remained  there 
through  the  winter. 

This  bar  wasiat  the  lower  end  of  a  long, 
deep,  steep  canon  in  a  rich  auriferous  region, 
and  at  its  side  was  a  flat,  perhaps  half  a 
mile  long,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream. 
The  hills  bordering  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  flat  had  numerous  gullies,  all  of  which 
were  rich  in  gold,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
tremely rich.  The  precious  metal  was  not 
only  abundant,  but  it  was  distributed  pretty 
evenly  over  a  considerable  extent  of  country 
and  mostly  within  two  feet  of  the  surface,  so 
that  it  could  be  found  without  much  skill 
and  taken  out  without  much  labor.  We 
very  soon  learned  to  use  the  pan  and  rocker 
and  were  satisfied  with  our  success  on  the 
bar  until  we  were  driven  from  it  by  the  rains 
and  the  rising  creek.  All  the  gullies  then 
had  an  abundance  of  water  and  we  went  to 
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work  in  them  with  our  rockers.  They  were 
much  richer  than  the  bar.  Two  men  work- 
ing together  would  frequently  come  home  in 
the  evening  with  $150  or  $200  ;  and  $40  or 
$50  for  two  was  considered  a  moderate  yield. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  the  geological 
character  of  the  diggings.  Where  granite  and 
slate  exist  together,  there  auriferous  quartz 
is  found.  When  the  rocks  were  disinte- 
grated by  exposure  to  sun,  air,  heat,  cold, 
water,  and  ice,  their  particles  moved  faster 
than  the  heavier  gold,  which  in  many  places 
remained  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot 
where  it  was  liberated  from  its  matrix.  It 
sunk  down  into  the  clay,  and  found  protect- 
ion in  crevices  of  the  rock.  The  sharp  cor- 
ners and  rough  edges  of  many  lumps  bear 
witness  that  they  could  not  have  had  much 
attrition  from  stones,  as  they  would  have 
had  if  they  had  moved  far.  Indeed,  numer- 
ous leads  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
quartz  veins  which  supplied  all  their  gold. 
Most  of  the  metal  however  is  in  smooth, 
small  particles,  which  have  evidently  been 
carried  considerable  distances,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  gold  found  in  the  lower 
valleys  far  from  the  original  sources. 

Although  much  of  the  metal  in  nearly 
every  gully  was  in  small  particles,  many 
gullies  produced  many  pieces  of  uniform 
shape  and  size,  so  that  the  miners  could  at 
a  glance  recognize  them  as  characteristic  of 
a  certain  ravine.  From  one  we  got  gold 
closely  resembling  cucumber  seed;  from  an- 
other, pumpkin  seed;  from  another,  beans; 
from  another,  peas;  from  another,  flaxseed, 
and  so  on.  One  ravine  on  account  of  its 
big  lumps,  many  of  them  as  large  as  English 
walnuts,  but  of  very  irregular  shape,  was 
called  Bullion  Creek  during  the  winter  when 
it  had  a  good  flow  of  water,  and  is  now 
known  as  Buljin  Gulch. 

The  placer  washings  are  mostly  in  the 
beds  of  streams,  or  gullies,  into  which  the 
metal  has  been  carried  from  the  hill  sides. 
The  gullies  in  the  diggings  have  usually 
from  a  foot  to  four  feet  of  earthy  matter  cov- 


ering the  bedrock.  The  top  layer  consists 
of  loose  gravel,  under  which  is  clay  mixed 
with  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders.  The  miner 
throws  off  the  loose  gravel,  and  washes  the 
clay,  which  becomes  richer  as  he  approaches 
the  bed  rock.  The  pan,  rocker,  and  sluice 
are  devices  for  agitating  the  clay  in  water 
until  it  dissolves,  and  is  ready  to  run  off 
with  the  sand  and  gravel,  leaving  the  heavier 
gold  behind.  We  read  of  golden  sands,  but 
in  Reading's  Diggings,  the  bulk  of  the 
pay  dirt  consisted  of  clay,  and  in  some 
places  gravel  ;  of  sand  the  quantity  was  rel- 
atively small,  and  the  gravel  and  sand  were 
not  distinctly  visible  until  after  the  clay  had 
been  washed  away  from  them. 

In  pan  washing,  the  miner  having  filled 
his  pan  with  pay  dirt,  carried  it  to  the  water 
and  with  his  fingers  stirred  the  mass  round 
till  the  clay  came  off  from  the  larger  stones, 
which  he  threw  out.  Shaking  the  pan  in 
the  water  till  the  smaller  stones  were  freed 
from  clay,  he  gradually  allowed  the  lighter 
matter  to  escape  over  the  edge,  until  noth- 
ing save  the  gold  remained  behind. 

The  rocker  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 
child's  cradle.  On  top  it  is  a  riddle  box 
into  which  the  pay  dirt  is  cast,  and  there  it 
is  shaken  while  the  miner  pours  on  water 
until  the  gravel  is  clean,  and  can  be  thrown 
away.  The  water,  dissolved  clay,  sand, 
fine  gravel,  and  gold  fall  to  the  floor  of  the 
rocker,  where  the  gold  is  caught  by  cleats, 
while  the  lighter  material  runs  off. 

The  rocker  was  the  most  efficient  device 
for  washing  gold  at  Clear  Creek,  while  I  was 
there.  A  sluice  or  long  wooden  trough  a 
foot  wide  and  deep,  with  a  swift  current 
six  inches  deep  running  through  it,  would 
have  enabled  us  to  make  ten  times  as  much 
in  a  day  as  we  did  with  a  pan. 

Unfortunately  for  me,  soon  after  the  rains 
began  I  had  an  attack  of  fever,  which  con- 
fined me  to  my  bed  for  two  months  while 
the  water  was  abundant,  the  diggings  the 
richest,  and  the  personal  experiences  in 
mining  the  most  exciting. 
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About  the  middle  of  January  I  became 
strong  enough  to  take  short  walks  about  the 
camp,  and  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  miners  than  I  would  have  been 
had  I  been  quite  well  and  hard  at  work. 
The  flat  had  a  population  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  fifty  white  men.  There  were 
no  women,  no  children,  no  colored  people 
of  any  shade.  There  was  no  store,  no 
mechanics' shop,  no  gambling  den,  no  hotel, 
boarding  house,  or  restaurant  ;  no  rum  shop, 
no  lawyer's  office,  or  demoralizing  institu- 
tions of  any  kind.  I  never  heard  of  a 
dollar  being  bet  there  at  any  game  of  chance. 
Monte,  common  in  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
mento, and  most  of  the  mining  camps,  was 
unknown  even  by  name  in  the  Middle  Bar. 
There  was  no  quarreling  about  claims  ;  no 
fighting,  much  less  any  homicide.  Not 
until  spring  came  did  we  hear  of  any  steal- 
ing, though  gold  was  left  lying  about  in 
considerable  quantities.  There  was  not  a 
place  within  ten  miles  where  a  glass  or  bot- 
tle of  whiskey  could  be  bought,  and  there 
was  no  drunkenness  except  in  two  men  who 
would  on  rare  occasions  walk  to  the  Lower 
Springs,  and  bring  a  bottle  back  with  them. 
There  was  only  one  noisy  man  in  the  camp, 
a  young  Canadian,  full  jf  the  most  boister- 
ous but  always  innocent  merriment,  and  he 
was  always  spoken  of  as  Hell-roaring  Jo. 
His  family  name,  unknown  to  the  residents 
of  the  camp  generally,  was  Voshay,  and  is 
now  familiar  in  Shasta  and  Trinity  Counties, 
and  also  in  Arizona.  In  all  my  travels  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  peaceful,  orderly, 
and  happy  community  ;  and  their  good  con- 
duct is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  general  high 
character  of  the  overland  emigrants  of  1S49. 
The  fact  that  there  was  only  one  white 
woman  within  fifty  miles,  indicated  a  condi- 
tion of  society  that  could  not  be  perma- 
nent and  that  deprived  the  men  of  many 
beneficent  influences  which  necessarily  go 
with  the  companionship  of  ladies  ;  but  the 
good  order  prevalent  without  their  help  does 
the  more  credit  to  the  lone  miners.      I  limit 


my  statement  to  the  Middle  Bar  of  Clear 
Creek  in  the  Winter  of  '49  and  '50.  Of 
that  place  during  that  period,  I  speak  from 
direct  observation,  and  the  condition  of 
other  camps  in  Reading's  Diggings  was  pre- 
sumably as  creditable.  Some  of  the  men 
who  then  and  there  lived  most  orderly  lives, 
may  afterwards,  under  the  influences  of 
greater  temptation,  have  become  disrepu- 
table characters,  but  the  majority  of  the 
outcasts  and'  criminals  numerous  in  some 
of  the  mining  districts,  came  from  the  large 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  from  the 
islands  and  seaports  of  the  Pacific,  where 
before  the  gold  discovery  they  had  spent 
years  in  idleness  and  dissipation. 

The  bill  of  fare  in  the  mines  was  about 
the  same  as  it  had  been  on  the  plains.  The 
staples  were  beans,  bread,  rice,  bacon,  salt 
pork,  dried  apples,  coffee,  sugar,  and  occa- 
sionally fresh  meat.  Fresh  fruit,  milk,  but- 
ter, and  eggs  could  not  be  had  at  any  price. 
Our  dried  apples  protected  us  against  scurvy. 
White  beans  baked  with  bacon  were  the 
most  common  dish,  and  combined  the  pala- 
table and  nutritious  qualities  in  the  degrees 
needed  for  hand  work  better  than  any  other 
kind  of  food  regularly  obtainable  under  the 
circumstances.  For  more  than  a  year  I  did 
not  taste  a  cultivated  fresh  vegetable — for 
some  potatoes  that  I  bought  in  April,  after 
they  had  sprouted,  could  hardly  be 
called  fresh.  I  paid  $1 .50  a  pound  for  them 
at  the  Lower  Springs  ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
old  acquaintance,  immediately  peeled  one 
and  ate-  it  raw.  That  was  after  the  roads 
opened  in  the  spring;  through  the  winter  the 
price  of  provisions  at  the  Lower  Springs  was 
$2  a  pound — flour,  beans,  rice,  bacon,  coffee, 
tea — all  $2  a  pound;  and  those  miners  at 
the  Middle  Bar  who  had  not  laid  in  a  stock 
of  provisions  at  the  beginning  of  winter 
walked  ten  miles  to  get  these  supplies  and 
carried  them  so  far  on  their  backs. 

Our  domestic  life  was  simple.  The  gen- 
eral rule  was  that  the  cooking,  wood-chop- 
ping, fire-making,  water-carrying,  and  other 
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kinds  of  household  work  should  be  so  divid- 
ed round  that  each  should  have  an  equal 
share  and  all  go  out  mining  together  and  re- 
turn together  to  the  cabin,  which  was  left 
unguarded  and  unlocked — and  indeed,  many 
of  the  cabins  had  nothing  for  a  door  save  a 
piece  of  tent-cloth,  an  anticipation  of  the  fash- 
ionable portieres.  Everyone  took  care  of 
his  own  knife,  fork,  spoon,  tin  cup,  and  tin 
plate,  and  washed  his  own  clothes.  The 
underclothing  was  of  coarse  colored  cotton 
or  wool  ;  they  hid  the  dirt  and  washed 
easily.  Starched  shirts,  polished  boots,  and 
stovepipe  hats  were  never  seen,  and  would 
have  exposed  the  wearer  to  discouraging  prac- 
tical jokes. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest  from  the  or- 
dinary routine  of  labor.  The  pious  spent 
it  in  reading,  writing  letters,  conversation, 
and  walking.  The  worldlings  washed  and 
mended  their  clothes,  and  went  out  pros- 
pecting and  hunting.  There  was  no  gather- 
ing for  religious  purposes,  and  so  far  as  I 
recollect,  no  death  or  burial;  certainly  no 
wedding  nor  christening. 

The  routine  of  the  week  day  was  to  rise, 
cook,  and  eat  breakfast  before  day,  by  the 
light  of  the  fire,  as  candles  were  very  dear; 
each  put  the  bedclothes  on  his  own  bunk  in 
order,  and  all  started  off  for  their  claims, 
usually  carrying  with  them  materials  for  their 
own  meal.  When  it  became  too  dark  to 
work  in  their  claims  they  started  back, 
cooked  and  ate  their  supper,  chopped  wood, 
prepared  for  breakfast,  and  then  sat  for 
several  hours  before  a  large  open  wood  fire, 
conversing  or  rarely  playing  cards,  but  never 
for  money. 

In  January  there  was  relatively  little  rain; 
the  small  gullies  dried  up,  and  the  richest 
places  near  the  Middle  Bar  were  worked  out. 
Some  of  the  miners,  unable  to  make  more 
than  $10  a  day,  wanted  to  hunt  for  new 
diggings  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Cotton- 
wood, the  bald  red  hills  of  which  were  plain- 
ly visible  from  high  points  near  our  camp. 
Rumor  said  diggings  were  found  there  in  the 


previous  summer  by  miners  who  were  driven 
out  by  the  Indians,  and  it  said  further  that 
the  diggings  were  marvelously  rich.  Not  un- 
derstanding the  geological  influences  under 
which  the  gold  was  distributed  as  we  found 
it  in  the  placers,  the  miners  generally  sup- 
posed it  not  improbable  that  spots  would  be 
found  where  a  man  could  shovel  out  a  bushel 
of  gold  dust  in  a  day.  Many  hoped  to  get 
such  claims,  and  for  the  sake  of  finding 
them  would  abandon  others  where  they 
could  make  $40  or  $60  a  day.  William 
Scott,  who  was  at  Sutter's  Mill  when  the 
gold  was  found  there,  and  a  man  of  some 
intelligence,  was  working  a  year  or  two  later 
in  a  claim  that  yielded  $700  a  day  to  him- 
self and  each  of  his  partners,  but  they  aban- 
doned it  to  go  to  another  ravine  where  they 
were  told  that  men  were  making  $1 100  a  day 
and  there  was  much  unoccupied  ground. 
When  they  reached  the  place  they  found 
that  all  the  good  claims  were  taken  up,  and 
when  they  returned  to  their  old  claim,  they 
found  that  taken  up  too. 

The  Cottonwood  prospecting  party,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  men  under  Abraham  Cun- 
ningham as  captain — he  still  lives  in  Shasta 
County  as  a  man  highly  respected — left  the 
Middle  Bar  on  the  second  of  February.  As 
we  were  going  into  the  midst  of  hostile  In- 
dians, six  of  us  were  armed  with  rifles— use- 
ful for  getting  game  as  well  as  for  fighting 
redskins — and  six  had  shovels  and  pans  for 
prospecting.  Each  man  carried  bread  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficient  for  ten  days,  and 
blankets;  but  as  deer  were  abundant  we 
hoped  to  get  venison.  A  sharp  axe,  carried 
by  turns,  was  to  provide  fire  wood.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  day's  march  we  cut  down  a 
large  oak  tree.  Its  trunk  for  twenty  feet 
made  a  back  log  for  our  camp  fire,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  tree  supplied  an  abundanee 
of  wood,  some  of  which  was  to  be  put  on 
by  any  one  who  woke  in  the  night  and  felt 
the  want  of  more  heat.  Our  camping  place 
was  always  near  a  multitude  of  manzanita 
bushes  which  we  cut  and  piled  up  in  a  cir- 
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cular  wall,  through  which  the  Indians  could 
not  shoot  their  arrows. 

Early  on  the  second  day  some  Indians  ap- 
peared on  the  hill  tops  on  each  side  of  the 
valley,  in  which  we  were  traveling.  They 
watched  lis  and  frequently  called  out  to  each 
other,  from  height  to  height.  Before  noon 
we  had  to  cross  from  one  little  valley  to  an- 
other, passing  over  a  hill,  the  crest  of  which 
was  bare,  with  chaparral  on  each  side.  We 
advanced  to  pass  through  that  open  space, 
which  was  perhaps  fifty  yards  wide,  and 
when  within  three  hundred  yards  of  it  we 
heard  a  terrific  yelling  from  that  hill  top  as 
if  five  hundred  redskins  had  collected  there 
and  were  preparing  to  attack  us.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  we  saw  a  string  of  Indians  running 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill  across  the  open 
space  from  one  clump  of  chaparral  to  the 
other,  and  this  continued  so  long  that  we 
imagined  that  five  hundred  men  at  least 
must  have  passed  in  our  sight.  The  mean- 
ing of  their  conduct  was  unmistakeable  ; 
they  meant  fight.  Five  hundred  redskins  with 
bows  and  arrows  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
mountainous  country  covered  with  chaparral 
and  timber,  against  twelve  white  men  of 
whom  only  six  were  armed  with  guns. 

We  stopped  to  consider  what  we  should 
do — retreat,  stop  and  build  a  brush  fortifi- 
cation, or  advance.  Cunningham  ordered 
us  to  go  on  without  delay;  the  greatest  dan- 
ger for  us  would  follow  any  exhibition  of 
iear.  We  went  forward  at  once,  not  with- 
out quicker  heart-beating,  as  we  neared  the 
chaparral  behind  which  the  savages  disap- 
peared. No  enemy  showed  himself  to 
resist  our  advance,  and  when  we  reached 
the  summit  of  -the  hill  and  looked  down  on 
the  other  side  we  saw  perhaps  three  dozen 
Indians  at  a  safe  distance,  running  as  fast  as 
their  legs  could  carry  them,  and  beyond  was 
a  rancheria,  a  village,  from  which  the 
squaws  were  hurrying  with  children  and 
baskets  into  the  chaparral.  *  We  sat  down 
to  rest  and  consider  whether  there  was  an 
ambush,  but   we   soon  agreed   that  the  few- 


Indians  whom  we  saw  had  run  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill  where  we  could  see  them,  and 
had  then  run  back  out  of  sight  so  that  they 
could  make  a  long  string  and  thus  convey 
the  idea  of  a  large  force.  This  explanation 
did  not  account  for  the  noise,  but  we  after- 
wards learned  that  they  had  wonderful 
voices,  perhaps  resulting  from  their  habit 
of  speaking  to  one  another  from  mountain 
to  mountain. 

For  two  days  we  went  forward  with  the 
Indians  continually  watching  us  and  sur- 
rounding us,  keeping  out  of  rifle  range 
however,  so  long  as  they  could  see  where  we 
were.  They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  steal- 
ing horses,  oxen,  provisions,  clothing,  and 
tools  from  the  mines,  and  the  Oregonians  had 
sent  out  several  expeditions  to  recapture  the 
stolen  property  and  punish  the  theft  by  shoot- 
ing down  every  redskin  within  range  of  their 
rifles.  Our  party  was  probably  supposed  to 
be  out  with  such  a  purpose,  and  could  not 
have  been  treated  with  more  show  of  hos- 
tility. Nothing  but  fear  of  our  superior 
weapons  saved  us  from  attack.  But  they 
misunderstood  us.  We  had  no  grievances 
to  avenge  nor  spite  to  gratify.  Before  start- 
ing we  determined  that  we  would  make  no 
unprovoked  attack  on  the  aborigines;  our 
feelings  and  our  interests  were  all  in  favor  of 
peace.  Several  times  on  the  third  day, 
while  following  us  in  the  hill  and  chaparral, 
the  Indians  lost  sight  of  us,  and  trying  to  find 
us  came  very  near  us,  where  we  saw  them 
before  they  saw  us.  Once  a  party  of  them 
were  within  ten  steps  of  us,  looking  for  us  to 
their  right  while  we  sat  in  a  clump  of  bushes 
at  their  left,  amused  at  their  movements. 
Something  caused  a  loud  laugh  among  us, 
and  they,  seeing  us  near,  jumped  and  dodged 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  as  if  they  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  rifles'  crash  at  every  in- 
stant. If  they  believed  before  that  we  were 
on  the  warpath,  our  conduct  then  set  them 
to  doubting  and  prepared  them  for  more 
kindly  thoughts  of  us. 

The  next  morning  we  rested  on  a  grassy 
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hillside  west  of  Duncan's  Fork,  and  decided 
that  we  would  make  peace  with  the  redskins  if 
possible.  Two  unarmed  men  of  our  party 
went  towards  a  few  of  them  on  the  grassy 
hillside  east  of  the  creek,  and  called  out  to 
them  "  Amigo,"  Spanish  for  friend,  and 
waved  green  boughs  and  a  blue  cloak  as 
signs  of  amicable  purpose.  Gradually  other 
redskins  collected  on  the  eastern  hill  until 
several  hundred  were  visible.  When  our 
patience  was  almost  exhausted,  a  buck  per- 
haps eighteen  years  old  and  a  boy  of  ten 
came  up  to  our  two  peacemakers  and  were 
induced  to  come  over  to  our  party.  We 
shook  hands  with  them,  gave  them  presents, 
and  did  our  best  to  gain  their  confidence. 
The  young  man  made  a  speech  with  excel- 
lent voice  and  gestures.  His  manner  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  an  eminent  white 
orator.  There  was  no  meaning  for  us  in 
his  words,  but  much  in  his  looks,  his  tones, 
and  his  gestures.  He  pointed  to  his  friends 
on  the  opposite  hill,  he  put  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  and  then  raised  it  towards  the  heav- 
ens as  if  swearing  that  he  and  his  tribe  had 
always  been  friends  of  the  white  man;  and 
then  pointing  to  the  northeast  where  the 
miners  were  and  to  the  southeast  while  speak- 
ing angrily  he  assured  us,  as  we  imagined, 
that  the  tribe  to  the  southeast  were 
the  ones  who  did  all  the  stealing.  He 
spoke  so  loudly  that  his  friends  on  the  op- 
posite hill  heard  aud  applauded  him.  Al- 
exander R.  Andrews,  one  of  our  party  and 
of  the  Kentucky  Company,  now  a  lawyer 
and  prominent  citizen  of  Shasta,  says  in  his 
account  of  our  expedition  published  in  the 
Shasta  Directory  for  1881,  that  they  were 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  away.  After  this 
speech  was  finished,  a  very  old  man  and 
a  boy  trusted  themselves  in  our  power,  and 
we  made  presents  to  them  also,  and  before 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  all  deserted 
the  eastern  slope  and  came  over  to  us,  and 
from  that  time  the  most  friendly  relations 
prevailed  between  them  and  us. 

Not  having  been  able  to  separate,  we  had 


neither  killed  any  deer  nor  prospected  for 
gold,  and  now  that  we  had  made  peace  we 
could  do  both.  We  divided  up  into  pairs, 
three  of  hunters  and  three  of  prospectors, 
each  pair  taking  a  separate  course.  Some 
Indians  accompanied  the  hunters,  and  ren- 
dered excellent  service  in  pointing  out  the 
places  where  the  deer  could  be  killed,  and 
in  tracking  them  when  wounded.  That 
evening  we  had  a  full  grown  buck  and  two 
large  fawns  for  supper.  The  heads,  hides, 
hearts,  lungs,  and  entrails  were  given  to  the 
Indians,  who  were  evidently  delighted  with 
their  share.  The  twelve  white  men  ate 
every  particle  of  their  meat  that  evening  for 
supper.  They  were  hungry,  and  there  was 
only  a  quarter  of  a  deer  for  each  man.  We 
were  astonished  at  our  own  appetites.  The 
prospectors  had  found  nothing  of  note.  We 
did  not  give  up  our  precaution  of  building 
a  manzanita  fort,  which  was  a  protection 
against  the  cold  wind  as  well  as  against  a 
possible  surprise  by  the  Indians. 

The  next  day  we  again  separated  in  pairs 
for  hunting  and  prospecting,  and  in  the 
evening  we  had  two  full  grown  deer,  which 
we  divided  as  before,  and  again  our  portion 
was  entirely  consumed  for  supper.  We  did  not 
wait,  however,  to  cook  the  liver,  but  taking 
Cunningham's  advice  and  following  his  ex- 
ample, ate  it  raw  with  a  little  pepper  and 
salt.  Hunger  overcame  prejudice  at  the 
start,  and  we  agreed  that  raw  deer's  liver 
from  a  freshly  killed  animal  is  a  delicious 
morsel.  We  had  now  been  away  from  our 
cabins  five  clays,  and  we  had  not  only  eaten 
our  five  deer,  but  all  the  bread  that  had 
been  supposed  to  have  been  enough  for  ten 
days.  The  next  day  we  separated  without 
breakfast,  to  search  for  gold  and  deer,  ap. 
pointing  as  usual  a  place  farther  on  where 
we  should  meet  in  the  evening.  My  com- 
panion was  a  Mr.  Davis,  and  we  were 
prospectors.  About  noon  we  became  so 
hungry  that  we  began  to  pick  out  and  eat 
acorns  from  the  holes  in  the  bark  of  the 
oak  and  pine  trees,  in  which  they  had  been 
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placed  by  the  woodpeckers.  The  rains 
coming  from  the  south  had  soaked  and 
spoiled  the  acorns  on  that  side  of  the  trees, 
but  on  the  north  side  the  acorns  were  dry 
and  sound,  though  presumably  many  of 
them  were  several  years  old.  They  were 
dry,  hard,  and  bitter,  but  the  sauce  of  hun- 
ger made  them  welcome.  Having  observed 
the  Indians  eat  a  kind  of  pepper  grass,  we 
tried  it  and  found  it  good,  and  a  pleasant 
variation  from  the  bitter  acorns. 

In  the  afternoon  Davis  and  I  found  rich 
diggings  We  came  to  a  gully  so  steep  that 
the  bedrock  was  bare  in  places,  and  there  in 
the  clear  water  we  could  see  the  particles  of 
gold,  some  weighing  as  much  as  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce.  In  half  an  hour  each  had  picked 
up  on  the  point  of  his  knife  $45  worth — 
nearly  three  ounces.  We.  went  down  the 
gully  to  where  it  was  not  so  steep,  and  from 
a  pan  of  surface  dust  washed  out  five  dol- 
lars. We  tried  several  other  places  and 
found  as  much.  We  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  could  make  $500  a  day  in  these 
gullies  with  a  rocker.  We  went  to  several 
other  gullies  and  found  prospects  nearly  as 
good,  and  that  without  going  down  to  the 
bedrock — for  we  did  not  feel  strong  enough 
on  our  scanty  diet  to  do  any  hard  work. 

Tuttle  and  Batchelder,  another  pair  of 
the  prospectors,  had  also  found  good  dig- 
gings in  several  large  gullies,  though  like  us 
they  did  not  go  down  to  the  bedrock.  They 
had,  however,  a  much  larger  piece  of  the 
metal  to  show  ;  it  weighed  an  ounce,  and  it 
was  in  a  shovelful  of  the  top  dirt  which  they 
threw  away.  A  metallic  ring  struck  their 
ears  and  a  little  search  led  to  the  finding  of 
this  piece,  as  long  and  wide  as  the  bowl  of 
a  soup  spoon,  and  in  one  place  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  Tuttle  was  confident  he 
could  wash  $500  a  day  in  his  ravine,  and 
Davis  promised  as  much  in  ours  ;  and  more 
than  $60  were  shown  as  vouchers  by  the 
prospectors,  who  said  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  pay  dirt  but  they  had  not  anywhere 
gone  through  it  to  the  bedrock. 


Hungry  as  we  were  our  party  was  very 
jovial  that  evening.  We  supposed  that  we 
were  each  sure  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  general  estimate  was  $500,000. 
We  discussed  the  methods  of  transporting 
our  treasure  to  the  East  and  the  uses  we 
would  make  of  it.  Occasionally  one  would 
go  off  to  a  pine  tree  and  pick  out  some 
acorns.  Andrews  said  that  only  one  thing 
was  needed  to  make  his  happiness  perfect, 
and  that  was  a  good  dinner  of  pork  and 
beans.  Some  merriment  was  caused  by  re- 
calling the  fact  that  when  at  the  Middle  Bar 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he 
would  be  perfectly  happy  if  he  could  have  a 
supper  of  ham  and  eggs  and  a  dance  with  a 
Kentucky  girl.  When  he  had  nothing  bet- 
ter than  acorns  he  thought  pork  and  beans 
good  enough  for  the  highest  enjoyment ; 
but  when  he  had  an  abundance  of  pork  and 
beans,  then  he  longed  for  ham  and  eggs. 
There  was  a  sliding  arrangement  to  his  scale 
of  felicity. 

We  made  fun  of  our  situation.  When 
we  found  wormy  acorns  we  offered  them  to 
our  neighbors.  We  wondered  whether 
Nebuchadnezzar's  pasture  was  more  pala- 
table than  ours.  We  agreed  to  gather  the 
pepper  grass  seed  when  it  ripened  and  send 
it  to  our  Eastern  relatives  for  the  purpose 
of  giving    them    a    chance    to  go  to  grass. 

Instead  of  starting  for  home  the  next  morn- 
ing we  continued  our  journey  another  day, 
but  when  we  met  in  the  evening  the  hunters 
had  killed  no  game  and  the  prospectors  had 
found  no  gold.  We  had  to  fall  back  on 
our  acorns  and  grass.  The  Indians,  who 
had  come  to  see  us  every  day  and  had  fur- 
nished several  men  to  accompany  each  pair 
of  our  hunters,  seeing  that  we  had  nothing 
to  eat,  brought  us  a  loaf  of  acorn  bread  and 
a  basket  of  buckeye  soup,  both  tasteless 
and  full  of  sand,  and  to  me  less  palatable 
than  the  raw  acorns.  We  received  their  gifts 
with  the  show  of  gratitude  due  to  their 
kindness. 

We  were  all  anxious  to  get  back  the  next 
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day  to  Clear  Creek,  so  we  started  at  day- 
light, and  all  reached  the  Middle  Bar  that 
evening,  save  one  who  arrived  the  next 
morning.  For  three  days  we  had  nothing 
to  eat  save  acorns  and  grass,  with  a  taste  of 
acorn  bread  and  buckeye  soup.  I  prefer  a 
square  meal. 

Then  began  the  preparations  for  moving 
to  Cottonwood,  now  known  as  Arbuckle, 
where  we  arrived  several  weeks  later,  fol- 
lowed by  some  hundreds  of  Oregonians,  who 
had  heard  at  the  Lower  Springs  of  our  rich 
diggings  and  wanted  to  share  them.  Our 
party,  consistingof  twelve  prospectors  and 
their  respective  partners,  twenty-four  in  all, 
took  up  as  claims  the  gullies  that  we  had 
prospected,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
country  to  the  Oregonians.  We  decided  to 
work  our  claims  as  a  joint  stock  company, 
but  we  stuck  together  only  one  week.  My 
partner  and  I  took  out  $500  the  first 
day,  the  next  day  $300,  the  third  day  $150, 
and  decreasing  sums  on  the  following  days. 
When  we  divided  our  joint  stock  gold  there 
was  little  more  than  a  tin  cup  full — not  a 
pint  cup — for  each  man.  When  afterwards 
we  worked  together  in  couples,  on  separate 
account,  the  results  were  even  less  satisfac- 
tory. It  seemed  that  in  prospecting,  we 
had  not  only  struck  the  richest  spots,  but 
spots  which  were  richer  in  the  top  dirt  than 
on  the  bedrock.  February  and  March 
brought  little  rain  ;  many  of  the  gullies 
went  dry  soon  after  we  reached  our  diggings  ; 
the  Oregonians  went  back  to  the  Lower 
Springs,  after  making  war  on  the  Indians, 
whom  we  could  not  afterwards  conciliate  ; 
and  before  April  we  had  returned  to  the 
Middle  Bar,  not  only  without  the  $500,000 
each,  but  poorer  than  if  we  had  never  un- 
dertaken our  prospecting  expedition. 

On  the  first  of  May  I  abandoned  the  busi- 
ness of  gold  washing,  and  came  to  San 
Francisco.  My  share  in  a  day's  labor  in 
the  mines  never  exceeded  $50,  except  dur- 
ing the  first  week  on  the  Cottonwood  dig- 
gings, and  often  it  was  not  more  than  $10. 


After  deducting  expenses,  the  year  had 
added  nothing  to  my  capital  in  money, 
though  it  had  added  something  in  experience. 

I  remained  for  years  in  California  before 
I  felt  any  special  attachment  for  the  State. 
Business  led  me  to  study  its  resources  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  regions,  and 
the  wider  my  comparison,  the  stronger 
grew  the  conviction  that  as  a  chosen  home 
for  young  men  of  enterprise,  the  world 
offers  nothing  better  than  California. 

In  seeking  a  new  country,  what  should 
the  emigrant  ask?  First,  a  high  grade  of 
popular  intelligence,  which  implies  mental 
development  for  himself  and  education  for 
his  children.  Second,  good  resources  for 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  other  branches 
of  industry.  Third,  its  territory  should  be 
vacant.  A  large  semi-barbarous  population, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  learn  the  higher  arts 
of  civilization,  as  in  portions  of  Asia  or 
Africa,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
progress.  Fourth,  though  accessible  with- 
out great  danger  or  privation,  it  should  not 
be  w'ithin  easy  reach  of  the  hordes  of  beg- 
gars and  vagrants  in  densely  populated  re- 
gions. Just  as  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  reaching  the  United  States  from  Europe, 
and  California  from  the  Atlantic  States  have 
diminished,  in  the  same  proportion  have  de- 
clined the  average  intelligence  and  charac- 
ter of  the  immigrants.  Fifth,  the  new 
country  should  have  a  cool,  equable  climate, 
acting  as  a  continual  spur  to  the  mental  and 
physical  energies.  If  mere  animal  comfort 
was  the  main  object  of  life,  the  climatic 
requirement  would  be  the  first  of  all  in  im- 
portance. Sixth  and  last,  perhaps,  as  a  nat- 
ural accompaniment  of  the  other  conditions, 
the  government  should  efficiently  protect 
the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  equal 
rights.  If  thirty-eight  years  ago  we  had 
looked  through  the  wide  world  for  a  country 
possessing,  or  likely  to  possess  these  re- 
quirements within  a  few  years,  where  could 
we  have  found  them  in  the  most  felicitous 
combination  ? 
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Your  reply,  like  mine,  is  California.  It 
was  fortunate  for  us  pioneers  that  such  a 
land  was  open  and  within  our  reach  when 
we  were  about  to  start  cm  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  Cali- 
fornia;that  she  attracted  such  men  as  were 
a  large  proportion  of  the  pioneers.  Hut  let 
me  not  be  understood  as  claiming  perfection 
or  exemption  from  criticism  for  either  them 
or  their  adopted  State.  Much  might  be 
better  here  than  it  is;  much  remains  to  be 
improved  by  the  generation  of  young  men 
now  among  us  and  their  successors.  Mu<  h 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  but  there  is  no 
end  to  the  work  that  remains  for  the  future 
to  do. 

When  .Eneas,  at  the  request  of  Dido,  as 
we  are  told  in  Virgil's  great  epic,  recounted 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
arrived  in  Garthage,  the  revival  of  his 
reminiscences  filled  him  with  unspeakable 
sorrow  ;  it  was  like  tearing  open  a  deep 
and  dangerous  wound  that  had  partly  healed 
over.  The  conquest  and  destruction  of 
Troy,  the  slaughter  and  enslavement  of 
nearly  all  his  relatives  and  fellow  citizens, 
his  compulsory  flight  from  his  native  coun- 
try and  the  severing  of  all  his  early  associ- 
ations, consecrated  by  the  religion  of  his 
ancestors  and  by  the  favor  of  their  mythical 
gods- — such  were  the  thoughts  that  pressed 
upon  him  when  he  explained  how  he  came 
to  be  a  wanderer  in  the  western  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Not  with  such  feelings  does  the  pioneer 
of  California  recount  the  story  of  his  trav- 
els to  a  new  land  on  the  verge  of  the  sunset. 
As  he  looks  back  over  his  adventure  and 
its    motives,    his    predominant    feelings  are 


pleasure  and  pride.  He  finds  satisfaction 
in  contemplating  the  unexampled  activity, 
with  its  constant  round  of  excitement,  in 
the  commercial  and  other  industrial  phases 
of  Californian  life  during  the  last  thirty-eight 
years;  and  as  he  recalls  the  marvelous 
changes  that  he  has  witnessed  and  the 
scenes  through  which  he  has  passed — 
scenes  so  different  from  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary experience — he  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  wonder  whether  the  records  of  his  mem- 
ory are  not  the  fictions  of  a  wild,  though 
happy  imagination.  If  he  is  not  a  million- 
aire, he  has  had  a  fair  chance  to  be  one, 
and  perhaps  has  been  one  repeatedly  in 
near  anticipation.  He  has  had  all  the  fun 
of  prolonged  pursuit  without  the  disen- 
chantment of  possession,  and  he  can  con- 
sole himself  with  the  reflection  that  if  he 
and  all  his  fellow  pioneers  had  become 
millionaires,  California  would  not  have 
been  large  enough  to  hold  them.  He  has 
remained  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
country,  or  if  a  foreigner  by  birth,  he  came 
to  a  land  which  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome 
and  treated  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  her 
native  sons.  He  has  contributed  to  enrich 
the  State  and  to  solidify  and  glorify  the 
Union.  He  has  seen  the  influence  of  his 
enterprise  acting  as  a  beneficent  stimulus 
throughouT-|he  civilized  world.  He  knows 
that  of  all  the  long  land  migrations  of  large 
bodies  of  men  recorded  in  history  since  the 
earliest  ages,  none  was  more  peaceful  in  the 
purposes  and  effects,  none  more  satisfactory 
to  its  participants,  and  none  more  benefi- 
cial within  a  life  time  to  a  large  portion  of 
mankind  than  the  march  of  the  gold  hunt- 
ers to  California  in  1849. 

John  S.   Hitteli. 
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CABINET  OFFICERS   IN  CONGRESS. 


It  has  often  been  proposed  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet  should  have 
seats  in  Congress,  and  the  proposition  is  at 
present  in  the  somewhat  practical  shape  of  a 
bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  ideas  which  most  people  have  on  the 
subject  are  very  vague,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly apparent  in  an  able  article  entitled 
"  Ministerial  Responsibility  and  the  Consti- 
tution," by  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February,  1886. 
The  article  proves  very  conclusively  that  a 
responsible  ministry,  by  making  Congress 
all  powerful,  would  utterly  subvert  the  the- 
ory of  divided  power  which  is  the  essence  of 
our  form  of  government  ;  and  in  this  respect 
I  entirely  agree  with  it.  But  I  cannot  agree 
with  its  assumption  that  we  propose  to  es- 
tablish in  this  country  a  responsible  ministry. 
I  am  not  aware  that  anything  of  the  sort  is 
intended.  Mr.  Lowell  says,  "For  this 
country  the  same  system  of  a  responsible 
ministry  is  recommended  as  a  panacea  for 
all  our  ills  ;"  and  his  whole  article  seems  to 
be  aimed  at  the  movement  now  on  foot'  to 
give  Cabinet  officers  seats  in  Congress  with- 
out the  right  to  vote,  so  that  they  may  more 
easily  furnish  intelligent  information  to  that 
body  on  subjects  connected  with  their  de- 
partments. Now  a  responsible  ministry  and 
the  present  attempt  to  give  members  of  the 
Cabinet  seats  in  Congress,  are  two  very  diff- 
erent things.  The  assumption  that  they  are 
the  same  thing  is  calculated  to  injure  a  good 
cause  and  I  think  deserves  some  discussion. 

By  responsible  ministry  is  meant  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  by  a  committee  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  best  example  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  England.  In  that  country  Par- 
liament wields  all  the  sovereign  power,  and 
the  executive  department  is  subservient  to  it 
and  is  carried  on  by  certain  members  of  Par- 
liament called  a  ministry,  who  hold  office 
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only  so  long  as  they  have  a  majority  in  the 
legislature  and  can  receive  support  for  their 
measures  and  policy. 

The  American  form  of  government  is  rad- 
ically different.  In  England  the  people  have 
given  all  the  sovereign  power  they  possess  to 
Parliament,  and  that  body  is  the  government, 
or,  as  the  law  books  say,  is  omnipotent.  In 
America  the  people  have  given  only  a  part 
of  their  sovereign  power  to  the  government, 
and  have  reserved  the  rest  for  themselves 
and  for  their  State  governments.  They  ex- 
pressed this  in  the  Constitution  by  saying  : 
"  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people." 

Moreover,  the  portion  of  power  they  al- 
lowed the  government  they  did  not  give  to 
one  department  of  it,  but  divided  among 
three  departments,  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial,  and  with  the  intent  that  these 
divisions  should  act  as  a  check  on  each 
other  and  prevent  the  government  from  en- 
croaching on  the  rights  of  the  States  or  of 
the  people.  The  legislature  can  pass  laws 
but  cannot  execute  them  nor  decide  cases 
under  them,  and  cannot  in  any  way  exceed 
the  powers  granted  in  the  written  Constitu- 
tion. The  executive  executes  the  laws  and 
holds  his  office  for  a  period  of  four  years  in- 
dependently of  the  will  of  the  legislature. 
The  judiciary  construes  the  laws  in  the  cases 
brought  before  it,  and  in  this  respect  is  in- 
dependent of  the  will  of  either  the  legisla- 
ture or  the  executive. 

In  England  the  arrangement  is  totally  dif- 
ferent. Parliament  alone  decides  what  is 
constitutional,  without  consulting  or  being 
bound  by  a  written  instrument,  and  changes 
the  executive  department  at  pleasure. 

If  ministerial  responsibility  were  intro- 
duced into  America,  that  is  to  say  if  Cab- 
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inet  officers  lost  their  positions  so  soon  as  a 
majority  of  Congress  disapproved  of  them,  it 
would  revolutionize  our  government  and  de- 
stroy the  balance  of  the  divided  power.  If 
the  Cabinet  had  to  defend  their  policy  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  and  lost  their  places  if 
they  failed,  the  executive  would  cease  to  be 
an  independent  department.  Congress 
would  have  absorbed  it.  It  is  true  the  Pres- 
ident is  distinct  from  the  Cabinet  and  per- 
forms his  constitutional  duties  of  veto,  par- 
don, command  of  army  and  navy,  and  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  independently  of  the  heads 
of  departments.  They  cannot  control  him 
except  by  advice,  and  he  exercises  great  con- 
trol over  them.  But  still  if  they  went  in  and 
out  of  office  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  President's  power  would 
be  injured  and  his  efficiency  in  executing  the 
laws  seriously  impaired.  He  would  soon  be- 
come a  weak  creature,  obliged  to  appoint  to 
Cabinet  positions  the  leaders  of  the  domi- 
nant party  in  Congress.  If  he  were  a  Re- 
publican and  Congress  Democratic,  he  would 
have  to  take  into  his  confidence  his  bitterest 
enemies.  He  would  become  the  servant  of 
Congress,  of  no  greater  dignity  and  force 
than  the  sheriff  of  a  county,  and  his  election 
by  the  people  as  an  independent  power  in 
the  government  would  be  a  farce. 

A  responsible  ministry  means  the  fusion 
of  legislature  and  executive.  This  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  American  Constitu- 
tion and  would  require  an  amendment  ac- 
cording to  the  formalities  of  the  Fifth  Article 
to  put  it  in  practice.  But  besides  being  un- 
constitutional it  is  not  desirable.  It  has 
worked  very  well  for  the  last  fifty  years  in 
England,  where  conservative  customs  and  a 
carefully  guarded  elective  franchise  hold  the 
legislature  in  check.  But  it  is  as  yet  un- 
m  ttled  whether  the  English  system  could  be 
worked,  even  on  English  soil,  with  universal 
suffrage.  In  this  country  it  would  be  disas- 
trous. The  power  of  all  others  which  we 
dread  is  the  untrammelled  will  of  a  legisla- 
ture.     Our   legislatures.  State  and  national, 


create  apprehension  whenever  they  meet, 
and  their  adjournment  is  welcomed  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  As  Mr.  Horace  Davis  has 
clearly  shown  in  his  excellent  little  pamphlet 
on  American  Constitutions,  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  been  laboring  for 
years  to  cut  down  the  power  of  its  legislature 
and  increase  the  power  of  its  governor.  And 
Mr.  Lowell  shows  that  if  Congress  absorbed 
the  executive  department  the  Supreme  Court 
would  soon  be  of  little  account,  and  the  rights 
of  the  States  would  be  invaded.  At  every 
session  we  should  be  swamped  in  a  mass  of 
crude  legislation  which,  would  depress  our 
enterprise  and  trade  more  than  a  war  and 
pestilence  combined. 

But  the  plan  to  give  Cabinet  officers  seats 
in  Congress,  without  the  right  to  vote,  and 
not  under  penalty  of  losing  their  offices  for 
failure  to  carry  a  measure,  avoids  all  the 
evils  of  a  responsible  ministry  and  has  some 
of  its  advantages.  Let  the  bill  now  before 
Congress  speak  for  itself. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of the  United  Stolen  of  America  in  Congress 
asssembled,  That  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  die  Interior. 
the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  be  entitled  to  occupy  seats  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  debate  on  matters  relating  to  the  business 
of  their  respective  departments,  under  such  rules  as 
may  he  prescribed  by  the  House." 

This  bill  was  introduGecriast  year  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Massachusetts,  and  Was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, where  it  now  lies.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  says  the  cabinet  officers  "  shall  be  en- 
titled to  occupy  seats"  and  so  on.  That  is 
to  say,  the  privilege  of  attendance  is  offered, 
but  there  is  no  legal  compulsion  to  secure  it. 
Moral  compulsion,  will,  however,  be  suffi- 
cient. An  officer  who  will  not  come  on  the 
floor  and  give  information  and  answer  ques- 
tions when  asked,  will  be  very  likely  to  find 
his  public  career  a  short  one.  Indeed  there 
is  no  use  at  all  in  making  attendance  com- 
pulsory, for  the  only  remedy  in  case  of  re- 
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fusal  would  be  impeachment,  a  long  and  un- 
certain process  hardly  worth  resorting  to  for 
such  a  purpose. 

In  1 88 1  Senator  Pendleton  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  similar  bill,  the  first  section  of 
which  provided  that  Cabinet  officers  should 
be  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Senate  and  also  in 
the  House.  The  second  section  made  at- 
tendance mandatory  in  both  Houses  on  cer- 
tain days  of  the  week,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  suggested  a  number  of  rules  to  gov- 
ern this  compulsory  attendance.  A  book 
was  to  be  kept  in  which  questions  and  reso- 
lutions requiring  information  were  to  be  en- 
tered and  notice  of  them  served  on  the  cab- 
inet officer  to  whom  they  applied.  When  ap- 
pearing by  compulsion,  the  officers  were  not 
to  be  allowed  to  debate  or  to  state  any  facts 
or  opinions  other  than  those  necessary  to  ex- 
plain their  answers.  The  idea  was  that  un- 
der the  first  section  the  officers  could  come 
in  when  they  pleased  and  take  part  in  de- 
bate, but  under  the  second  section  they 
would  come  in  under  compulsion  and  by 
formal  notice,  and  then  without  the  right 
only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information 
and  answering  questions  to  debate. 

Senator  Pendleton  as  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Civil  Service  made  a 
learned  and  interesting  report  on  the  subject 
of  his  bill,  very  valuable  for  its  thorough  dis- 
cussion and  for  its  account  of  similar  provis- 
ions in  other  countries.  The  bill  was  not 
reached  during  the  session  and  has  not  been 
re-introduced. 

Neither  of  these  bills  has  anything  to  do 
with  a  responsible  ministry.  They  provide 
that  cabinet  officers  may  come  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  debate,  and  answer  questions, 
but  nothing  more.  The  constitutional  right 
of  Congress  to  pass  such  a  law  is  clear. 
The  Constitution  says,  "each  house  may  de- 
termine the  rules  of  its  proceedings  "  ;  and 
certainly  it  has  always  been  believed  that  con- 
gress could  give  the  privilege  of  its  floor  to 
whomsoever  it  pleased.  Since  1817  del- 
egates from  the  Territories  have  had  seats  in 


the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  debate  without  the  right  to  vote  and 
no  one  has  ever  questioned  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act.  The  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution that  ' '  No  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member 
of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in 
office  "  is  not  violated.  A  cabinet  officer 
with  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
and  the  right  to  debate  cannot  be  called  a 
member.  He  has  no  power  to  vote,  no 
privilege  from  arrest,  nor  any  of  the  essen- 
tials of  membership.  In  fact,  Congress  has 
always  had  the  right  to  demand  information 
in  writing  from  the  heads  of  departments, 
and  in  the  early  days  the  presidents  and  sec- 
retaries were  in  the  habit  of  appearing  on 
the  floor  in  response  to  an  order. 

Nor  need  there  be  any  fear  that  the  legis- 
lature will  get  an  undue  control  of  the  exec- 
utive and  injure  the  balance  of  the  divided 
powers.  Congress  already  has  the  right  to 
ask  and  receive  information,  and  by  the  re- 
form proposed  it  will  simply  get  that  infor- 
mation more  easily,  more  conveniently,  and 
— what  is  of  great  importance — openly,  be- 
fore the  whole  country.  Both  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  executive  will  be  gainers.  The 
executive  will  have  greater  opportunity 
to  influence  legislation,  and  in  a  fearless 
manner  too,  because  whatever  may  be  the 
vote  of  Congress  the  President  and  his  cab- 
inet will  still  hold  their  positions.  Con- 
gress, on  the  other  hand,  will  have  greater 
opportunity  to  obtain  information  and  to  in- 
vestigate and  criticise  the  methods  of  the 
administration.  This  is  in  true  accord  with 
our  theory  of  balanced  powers.  The  House 
and  the  Senate  check  each  other  with- 
out being  dependent  on  each  other  for 
their  term  of  offices.  The  President  by 
his  veto  checks  the  whole  legislature  without 
being  in  any  way  dependent  on  them  ;  and 
the  Supreme  Court  checks  both  legislature 
and  executive  department.  By  the  propsed 
measure  the  power  of  the  executive  and 
the  legislature    to    check    each    other   will 
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be  facilitated,  without  cither   side  losing  its 
independence. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  our  govern- 
ment the  President  is  distinct  from  his  cab- 
inet. The  office  of  the  President  is  defined  by 
the  constitution  and  cannot  be  changed  or  in- 
terfered with  by  Congress.  His  powers  con- 
sist of  his  veto,  the  command  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  pardoning  of  offences  against 
the  United  States,  the  right  to  make  treaties 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  right  to  appoint  to  office  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  right 
to  remove  therefrom,  the  right  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  convene  and  adjourn  Con- 
gress, freedom  from  arrest  and  legal  process, 
and  in  general  the  power  and  duty  to  see 
that  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
faithfully  executed.  This  grand  array  of 
prerogatives  are  his  alone  ;  except  as  his 
servants,  the  Cabinet  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  The  number  and  the  duties  of 
the  Cabinet  are  not  defined  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  by  act  of  Congress.  To  that  body 
the  Constitution  left  the  task  of  providing 
executive  departments,  and  the  measure 
vvhich  is  the  subject  of  this  article  deals  only 
with  the  heads  of  departments  that  Congress 
has  created,  and  has  no  application  to  the 
President.  No  attempt  is  made  to  touch 
his  rights  and  duties  ;  they  remain  as  pow- 
erful as  ever.  He  will  veto,  pardon,  nego- 
tiate treaties,  and  execute  the  laws,  as  effect- 
ually when  his  cabinet  are  answering  ques- 
tions with  the  living  voice  in  Congress  as 
when  they  are  answering  the  same  sort  of 
questions  in  writing  in  the  privacy  of  their 
offices.  Nothing  a  cabinet  officer  may  do  or 
say,  in  Congress  or  elsewhere,  can  pre- 
vent the  President  vetoing  when  he  pleases, 
pardoning  when  he  pleases,  or  executing 
the  laws.  The  fad  that  the  President 
usually  puts  his  friends  and  members  of  his 
own  party  in  cabinet  positions  often  makes 
us  think  that  they  arc  in  some  way  a  part  of 
him.  But  they  are  not.  They  are  merely 
officers  created  by  law,   whom  he  may  ap- 


point with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
remove,  and  from  whom  he  may  demand 
opinions  in  writing.  He  controls  them,  but 
they  cannot  control  him.  There  is  no  anal- 
ogy to  the  English  Cabinet.  To  give 
them  permission  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
their  departments  in  Congress  and  to  furnish 
quickly  and  easily  the  information  Congress 
has  a  right  to  obtain  from  them,  cannot 
affect  the  President's  power  or  make  the 
power  of  the  legislature  any  greater. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  working  of 
Congress  knows  that  its  relations  with  the  de- 
partments involve  several  difficulties.  The 
cabinet  rarely  get  a  chance  to  shape  legisla- 
tion which  concerns  them,  or  to  give  Con- 
gress the  information  which  would  enable  it 
to  act  intelligently.  Whenever  either  of 
these  things  is  attempted,  the  information 
and  the  influence  are  conveyed  in  an  awk- 
ward and  secret  manner  by  private  visits  to 
the  departments, or  by  the  presence  of  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  in  the  lobby.  The  work 
is  not  done,  as  such  public  business  should 
be  done,  openly  before  the  country. 
When  fraud  or  mismanagement  is  suspected 
in  a  department,  an  investigating  committee 
is  appointed.  This  committee  works  in 
secret,  is  dodged  and  evaded  by  the  cabinet 
officers  whom  it  is  hunting  down,  and, 
after  spending  months  in  taking  testimony, 
produces,  long  after  the  people  have  grown 
indifferent,  a  three  volume  report,  settling 
nothing,  but  full  of  innuendos  and  suspicions 
which  no  man  will  take  the  trouble  to  read. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  brought  about  by 
our  separation  of  the  executive  from  the  legis- 
lature. The  independence  of  the  executive 
department  prevents  the  representatives  of 
the  people  from  having  that  close  commun- 
ion with  it  which  is  essential  to  the  best  leg- 
islation and  to  the  repression  of  fraud  in  ad- 
ministration. The  separation  and  indepen- 
dence arc  excellent  in  most  respects,  and 
essential  to  our  happiness  as  a  nation.  We 
cannot  afford  to  abolish  them  by  introducing 
.1  responsible  ministry  merely  for  the  sake  of 
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getting  rid  of  an  inconvenience  or  to  gratify 
the  delicate  sensibilities  of  Anglomaniacs. 
The  inconvenience  can  be  obviated  by  a 
statute  and  without  changing  the  nature  of 
the  government. 

Cabinet  officers  in  Congress,  answering 
questions  and  debating,  without  the  right  to 
vote,  will  supply  the  needed  link  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislature.  Informa- 
tion will  be  obtained  promptly,  accurately, 
and  with  full  explanation.  The  Cabinet  will 
be  kept  alert  and  alive  to  their  duties,  and 
when  suspected  will  be  attacked  openly  be- 
fore the  country,  with  a  right  to  defend 
themselves  in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Lowell  sums  up  the  advantages  of  a 
responsible  ministry  by  saying  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  interest  and  instruct  the  people  ; 
it  conduces  to  intelligent  and  systematic 
legislation  ;  it  turns  a  flood  of  light  upon  every 
corner  of  the  administration  ;  and  it  divides 
the  people  into  two  great  parties,  and  gives 
rapid  and  unlimited  effect  to  the  opinions  of 
the  majority.  Our  new  system  will  have  all 
these  merits  except  the  last,  and  that  we  do 
not  want.  It  will  interest  and  instruct  the 
people  by  having  the  investigation  of  the  ad- 
ministration's affairs  conducted  openly  be- 
fore Congress,  where  it  can  be  reported  from 
day  to  day  by  the  press,  instead  of  being 
hidden  in   committees  and  verbose  reports. 


It  will  conduce  to  more  intelligent  and  sys- 
tematic legislation,  because  Congress  will 
learn  more  thoroughly  the  needs  of  the  de- 
partments. It  will  throw  a  flood  of  light  on 
every  corner  of  the  administration,  because 
Cabinet  officers  will  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  Congress  and  questioned  there  before 
the  whole  country.  But  it  will  not  give  rapid 
and  unlimited  effect  to  the  opinions  of  the 
majority,  because  the  Cabinet  will  not  hold 
their  offices  from  the  majority,  the  executive 
will  still  retain  its  independence,  and  Con- 
gress and  all  the  departments  be  as  much 
bound  by  the  Constitution  as  ever.  The  con- 
fusion between  the  proposed  measure  and  a 
responsible  ministry  is  calculated  to  do  harm 
to  a  very  promising  attempt  to  improve  the 
administration  of  our  government.  The  as- 
sumption that  they  are  the  same  thing  is  not 
infrequently  made.  Englishmen  have  lately 
announced  that  the  United  States  have  at  last 
learned  something  and  are  about  to  adopt 
the  English  system  of  a  responsible  ministry. 
The  United  States  are  about  to  do  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  An  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution providing  for  a  responsible  ministry 
would  not  receive  the  vote  of  a  single 
county  of  the  Union.  If  these  gentlemen 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress  they  will  see  their  mistake. 
Sydney  G.  Fisher. 


ROSEMARY. 


Love  art  thou  come  again  ? 

After  the  days  of  grief, 
After  the  nights  of  pain, 

Sad  beyond  all  belief, 
After  the  tears  thick-thronging, 
After  the  hopeless  longing, 

Love,  art  thou  come  again  ? 
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I.o,  I  am  weary  now. 

Love,  it  is  late! 
So  well  have  I  learned  how, 

Hopeless,  to  wait! 

No  joys  of  thy  giving 

Can  charm  me  to  living 
Again  through  thy  seasons  of  sweetness  and  pain. 

Ah,  years  of  stern  striving, 

Forgetting — forgiving ! 
Years  whose  sad  effort  could  not  be  in  vain. 

Dead  are  the  roses — sweet  as  her  sighs; 
Faded  the  violets — soft  as  her  eyes. 
Once  I  knew  love  (we  two,  oh,  we  two !), 
Life  holds  only  rosemary  and  rue 

For  a  love  that  was  slain. 
At  my  heart's  gate,  Love,  you  may  wait, 

You  never  may  enter  again. 


/.  M.  Craig. 
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Mr.  Howells's  belief  that  the  novel  is  a 
form  of  art  still  waxing  instead  of  being  on 
the  wane,  may  obtain  some  corroboration 
from  the  constant  expansion  in  scope  of  the 
stream  of  novels  that  flows  into  the  review- 
er's study.  Within  the  recollection  of  even 
the  younger  generation  of  critics  it  was  com- 
paratively rare  to  find  American  serials  in 
our  journals.  Now,  not  only  English  and 
American  fiction,  in  considerable  quantity, 
is  issued  every  quarter,  but  translations  from 
the  Continental  languages  in  increasing 
numbers  constitute  a  regular  part  of  the 
season's  fiction.  It  seems  probable  that 
our  story-readers  will,  before  long,  expect 
to  be  constantly  supplied  with  the  new  novels 
of  the  whole  world — American,  English, 
French,  German,  Russian,  Spanish,  Jap- 
anese,— as  they  appear.  For  our  own  part, 
we  should  not  deplore  such  a  state  of  affairs ; 
the  effect  could  hardly  be  other  than  to 
break  down  provincial  habits  of  feeling  and 
to  create  wider  sympathies.  The  freedom 
from  prejudices  that  the  scholar  acquires  by 


study  of  and  among  other  peoples,  will  thus 
reach  down  to  the  unlearned,  whose  chief 
reading  is  fiction.  Many  of  the  imported 
novels  may  be  worthless  ;  but  a  worthless 
novel  written  abroad,  so  long  as  it  is  not  in 
any  way  vicious,  is  perhaps  a  shade  better 
reading  than  a  worthless  one  written  on  our 
own  soil,  because  it  necessarily  gives  the 
reader  some  fragment  of  new  ideas.  The 
necessity  of  translation  acts  as  a  sieve  for  all 
but  the  English  importations,  for  it  is  too 
much  labor  to  expend  on  utterly  flimsy  books; 
and  even  from  the  flood  of  characterless 
fiction  from  England  that  is  read  in  this 
country,  there  is  probably  obtained  some 
sense  of  kinship  with  the  mother  country, 
some  knitting  of  bonds  between  the  two 
great  English-speaking  nations. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  we  are  receiving 
a  much  higher  grade  of  fiction  now  in  trans- 
lations than  in  English  reprints.  With  few 
exceptions,  these  reprints  are  almost  totally 
commonplace  and  worthless,  without  being 
reprehensibly    bad     even     from    a     literary 
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point  of  view.  Harper  &  Brothers  are  now 
sending  them  out  at  the  rate  of  two  a  week,  in 
the  "  Franklin  Square  "  and  "  Handy  Vol- 
ume "  series.  Perhaps  a  dozen  in  every 
hundred  of  the  books  of  these  series  are 
other  than  fiction — to  the  occasional  dismay, 
doubtless,  of  the  story-lover  who  may  have 
subscribed  to  the  series,  and  finds  his  week's 
ration  to  consist  of  history  or  political  econ- 
omy. He  seldom  has  the  experience,  how- 
ever. Of  the  recent  English  novels  we 
have  received,  a  dozen  are  of  these  two 
series,  and  not  more  than  half  that  number 
of  any  other  imprint. 

In  Scorn  of  Consequence*  and  Paston 
Carew,  Millionaire  and  Miser,1  are  fair 
average  specimens  of  the  class,  and  call  for 
no  separate  comment.  Dear  Life*  we  should 
pass  by  with  the  same  comment  were  it  not 
for  a  really  offensive  defect  in  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  ethical  perception.  The  heroine, 
captured  in  the  Indian  mutiny  and 
offered  her  choice  between  wedding  a  rajah 
and  being  cut  to  pieces,  chooses  the  former 
alternative — one  to  which  many  an  English 
woman  would  certainly  prefer  any  death,  but 
which  cannot  properly  be  set  down  as  such 
a  lapse  from  virtue  as  to  make  her  forever 
unfit  for  reception  among  her  English  rela- 
tives, or  for  marriage,  after  the  death  of  the 
rajah,  to  any  Englishman.  The  difficult 
point,  of  course,  is  the  rajah's  prior  posses- 
sion of  other  wives  ;  but  even  this  does  not 
make  the  tone  of  the  book  sound  ethics. 
The  subject  would  better  have  been  left 
alone.  This  Man's  Wife,1  is  below  the  aver- 
age, containing,  as  have  others  by  the 
same  author,  more  or  less  of  cheap  sensa- 
tion.    John  Westacott,"  also,  we  should  say, 

tin  Scorn  of  Consequence,  or  My  Brother's  Keeper.  By 
Theodora  Coine.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Handy 
Series.  1886.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  A.  L.  Bancrolt 
&Co. 

-Paston  Carew,  Millionnaire  and  Miser.  By  Mrs.  E. 
Lynn  Linton  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  r  rankliu 
Square  Library.  1886.  For  sale  inSan  FranciscobyA.  I.. 
Bancroft  &  Co. 

3Dear  Life.  By  .1.  E.  Panton.  New  York :  I).  Appleton 
it  Co.    1886.    For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  James  T.  White 

••This  Man's  Wife.  By  George  Manville  Fenn.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square  Library.  1888. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  <t  Co. 

sjohn  Westacott.  By  James  Baker.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square  Library.  1886.  Fur  sale 
in  San  Francisco  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


is  below  the  character  one  expects  in  taking 
up  the  weekly  English  novel  ;  it  has  some 
qualities  of  originality  in  descriptive  setting, 
showing  a  familiarity  with  Bavaria,  and  a 
feeling  for  scenery  ;  but  it  betrays,  though 
unintentionally,  a  rather  nonchalant  stan- 
dard of  behavior.  A  Wilful  Young  Wo- 
man1' has  some  touches  of  real  feeling,  and 
this  is  a  rare  enough  thing  in  mediocre 
novels,  which  are  generally  very  mechanical 
in  the  matter  of  the  emotions,  in  spite  of 
painstaking  endeavor.  It  has  also  a  good 
deal  of  freshness  and  spirit  in  the  telling  ; 
one  feels  that  the  writer  was  interested  in 
her  heroine  and  in  her  fortunes.  Britta'' 
is  an  odd,  grave  little  Shetland  story,  with 
a  certain  Sunday  school  air  about  it  ;  it 
shows  some  familiarity  with  the  life  of  the 
crofters,  has  a  matter-of-fact,  realistic  tone, 
and  is  intensely  objective,  which  last  quality 
is  probably  the  element  that  makes  it 
quite  readable.  Simplicity  and  Fascination* 
is  somewhat  unique  in  its  pleasant  old-fash- 
ioned directness,  plainness,  leisurely  detail, 
and  its  great  propriety,  sincerity,  and  kind- 
liness of  spirit.  It  relates  in  an  unpreten- 
tious manner  the  history  and  experiences  of 
two  sisters,  one  of  whom  represents  fasci- 
nation, and  gets  into  a  number  of  scrapes, 
and  makes  a  good  many  people  unhappy  ; 
while  the  other  represents  simplicity,  and 
ends  in  bejng  dearly  loved  by  everybody. 

A  Daughter  of  the  People*  is  an  intelligent 
story  and  well  told.  Golden  Bells10  is  a  ro- 
mance, rather  than  a  novel,  but  it  is  a  pic- 
turesque and  pleasant  one.  These  last  two 
stories  are  by  writers  who  have  some  little 
claim  to  have  their  names  remembered, 
as  neither  is  ever  attached,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  work  below  a  respectable  grade  of 

«A  Wilful  Young  Woman.  New  Y'ork  :  Harper  *i  Broth- 
er^ Franklin  Square  Library.  18.SH,  For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

iBritta,  A  Shetland  Romance.  By  George  Temple. 
Sew  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Handy  Series.  1887.  For 
sale  in  Sau  Francisco  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Simplicity  and  Fascination.  By  Anne  Beale.  Boston: 
Lee  tic  Shepard.  1886.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco,  by 
Strickland  &  Pierson. 

■'Daughter  of  the  People.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Fraukliu  Square  Library. 
1886.     For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

i  "Golden  Bells.  By  E.  E.  Franeillon.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  Handy  Series.  1886.  For  sale  in  Sau 
Francisco  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
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conscientiousness  and  intelligence,  nor  de- 
void of  some  individuality — Georgiana  M. 
Craik  and  R.  E.  Francillon.  77;,?  Guilty 
River'  is  by  an  author  of  very  much  better 
known  name — Wilkie  Collins;  but  if  his 
name  were  not  already  known,  The  Guilty 
River  would  not  make  it  so.  It  is  a  small 
romance  of  crime  and  mystification,  show- 
ing a  practiced  hand,  indeed,  and  by  that 
much,  superior  to  the  numerous  imitative  at- 
tempts at  such  romance,  but  in  no  respect 
very  striking  cr  thrilling. 

Mohawks,2  The  World  Went  Very  Well 
Then,3  and  A  Modern  Telemachus,*  are 
historical  stories,  all  by  practiced  hands. 
Mohawks  is  by  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,  a 
tale  of  the  last  century,  of  the  times  of  the 
Mohawk  Club,  of  Bolingbroke  and  Pope, 
Walpole  and  the  Georges.  It  is,  stripped 
of  all  its  historical  setting,  a  good  deal  the 
ordinary  English  story,  of  the  sweet  country 
girl  and  the  unknown  parentage,  unravelled 
at  last,  of  lovers  separated  by  uncongenial 
marriage  and  reunited  by  the  death  of  the 
interloper;  but  of  the  historical  setting  there 
is  a  very  great  deal.  All  the  scandal  and 
small  talk  of  London  life,  in  that  era  of 
scandal  and  small  talk,  seems  to  have  been 
worked  into  the  pages:  and  as  Miss  Braddon 
is  more  daring  than  most  lady  novelists  of 
her  country,  she  does  not  hesitate  to  deal 
with  rakes  as  her  heroes  and  bring  the 
recklessness  of  the  time  to  the  very  door  of 
at  least  one  of  her  heroines  ;  she  stops  it 
there,  however,  and  saves  the  lady's  virtue, 
though  she  has  to  resort  to  supernatural  in- 
terference to  do  so.  She  has  not  altogether 
escaped,  in  her  imitiation  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  its  quality  of  tediousness.  The 
World  Went  Very  Well  Then  is  also  a  story 
of  the  eighteenth  century — a  much  simpler 

'The  Guilty  River.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Handy  Series.  1886.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

2 Mohawks.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square  Library.  1886.  For 
tale  in  San  Francisco  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

SThe  World  Went  Very  Well  Then.  By  WalterBesant. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square  Library. 
1886.     For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

<A  Modern  Telemachus.  By  Charlotte  Yonge.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Handy  Series.  1S87.  For  sale 
in  San  Francisco  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


and  more  artistic  story,  by  one  of  the  few 
living  English  novelists  of  some  real  literary 
standing,    Mr.  Besant.     It  is  a  love  story 
upon  a  background  of   sailor  life    ashore. 
It   is  told  in   the  first  person,  by  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  the  young  naval  officer  who 
figures  as  hero  ;  and  the  eighteenth  century 
air   and    point    of  view  which  is  therefore 
aimed  at,  though  cleverly  done,  still  has  a 
somewhat  fictitious  effect.     But   the   story 
itself  is  a  really  impressive  and  even  tragic 
tale  of  faithless  love  and  retribution — retri- 
bution coming  in  no  rough  or  common  way, 
as  human  revenge;  but,  by  a  very  fine  imagi- 
native touch,  direct  from  heaven  bending  a 
man's  own  act  to  his  own  disgrace.     If  it 
had  been  made  to  appear  that  the  retribu- 
tion was  for    the    broken    faith,  instead    of 
merely  for  the  accident  of  having  thereby 
broken  a   vow — to  appear,  in  other  words, 
that   the   vow  made  to    his  sweetheart  was 
binding,  as  well,  as  that  made  to  heaven — 
the  moral  would  have  been  all  the  better; 
but  it  would    have    been   venturing   too  far 
from  observed  human  experience  to  bring 
such  direct   penalty  down   upon  the  trans- 
gressor for  fickleness  in  love. 

A  Modern  Telemachus1*  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent book.  It  is  by  Miss  Yonge,  and  is  a 
mere  dressing  up  in  fiction  of  an  actual  and 
most  romantic  incident  in  history — that  of 
the  shipwreck  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  of  the 
family  of  Count  de  Bourke  (the  son  of  Ulick 
Burke,  one  of  the  Boyne  refugees),  the  cap- 
tivity of  his  little  daughter  among  a  wild 
Moorish  tribe,  with  several  attendants,  and 
their  final  rescue  through  letters  written  by 
the  child  and  steward.  The  original  author- 
ity for  the  story  seems  to  have  been  some 
priests  of  Jean  Matha's  order  for  the  ransom 
of  Christian  slaves,  who  were  at  the  time  in 
Algiers,  and  took  down  the  account  from 
the  lips  of  one  of  the  rescued  party.  Miss 
Yonge  tells  us  in  the  preface  just  how  much 
of  her  story  is  historic — a  service  to  the 
reader  for  which  we  feel  indebted  to  her; 
for  though  pleasantly  told,  the  story  after  all 
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derives  its  main  interest  from  its  historic 
character.  The  author's  training  as  a  his- 
torian, and  her  bent  of  mind,  has  led  her  to 
resort  to  investigation  of  facts,  instead  of  to 
imagination  and  legend,  for  her  account  of 
the  character  and  customs  of  the  Moors, 
even  to  the  details  of  their  householding  ; 
and  the  reader  has  the  comfort  of  feeling  that 
both  as  to  her  account  of  them  and  her  de- 
tails of  French  customs  at  that  date,  or  any 
other  incidental  historic  matter,  he  is  walking 
on  reasonably  safe  ground.  She  treats  the 
character  and  faith  of  the  Mohammedans  with 
much  candor  and  liberality,  intimating,  in- 
deed, that  in  the  settled  tribes,  where  a  pure 
Mohammedanism  prevailed, Christians  might 
be  put  at  a  disadvantage  by  them  in  several 
respects.  The  Cabaleyzes,  however,  were 
loose  and  half-pagan  Mohammedans,  and  a 
very  dangerous  people  to  be  captive  among. 
The  Comte  de  Bourke,  at  the  time  of  his 
daughter's  captivity,  was  newly  appointed 
minister  to  Sweden,  and  his  rank  added  to 
the  excitement  in  Algiers  over  the  matter. 
To  the  reader  at  this  date  the  most  interest- 
ing point  is  the  child's  character,  for  her 
daring  and  persistent  refusal  to  change  her 
faith  form  a  central  element  in  the  story. 
Miss  Yonge  has  here  made  a  real  study  of 
the  phenomenon  of  child-martyrdom,  in 
which  she  evidently  thinks  the  ability  of 
an  imaginative  child  to  live  in  a  dream,  un- 
consciously courageous,  because  not  realiz- 
ing what  it  is  undertaking,  plays  a  very  large 
part. 

The  bright  young  lady  who  signs  "Vernon 
Lee"  has  attempted  in  A  Phantom  Lore/-'  the 
weird  and  fantastic;  and  as  usual  has  been 
rather  severely  snubbed  for  her  audacity  by 
the  reviewers.  But  the  little  tale  is  really 
clever,  even  if  it  has  an  absurdity  or  two;  and 
we  think  Vernon  Lee  attains  at  her  best  a 
very  good  style,  straightforward  and  efficient. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  pick  out  turgid  sen- 
tences, but  they  are  very  unfair  samples  of 

'A  Phantom  Lover.  By  Vernon  Lee.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.  188C.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel 
Carson  &  Co. 


the  usual  style  of  her  short  stories.  There 
is  in  this  a  certain  assumption  of  the  man- 
ner of  an  elderly  man  of  the  world,  but  that 
may  not  be  any  more  an  affectation  than 
Fanny  Burney's  was.  Mrs.  Oke  of  Okehurst 
is  the  lady  who  has  the  phantom  lover;  and 
there  is  undoubtedly  an  effect  of  absurdity  in 
the  description  of  this  lady's  beauty,  consisting 
in  "a  bamboo  figure  "short  pale  curls,'' 
"thin  hollow  cheeks,"  and  so  forth;  but  the 
total  impression  finally  given  is  of  the 
aesthete's  ideal  type,  from  mediaeval  deco- 
rations, a  type  not  at  all  inappropriate  to  the 
cold  and  uncannily  sentimental  person 
needed  as  a  heroine  to  the  tale — which, 
however  reminds  one  whimsically  of  the  far 
different  use  made  of  something  the  same 
material  in  one  of  Stockton's  stories,  where 
the  matter-of-fact  young  lady  considerately 
takes  care  not  to  let  her  wooer  know  that 
she  knows  he  is  a  ghost,  fearing  it  might  hurt 
his  feelings,  but  finds  it  is  a  great  strain  on 
her  courtesy  to  keep  up  the  illusion  of  not 
knowing,  when  he  steps  right  through  some 
solid  substance  in  the  ardor  of  his  speech, 
without  being  himself  aware  of  this  betrayal 
of  his  incorporeality. 

Miss  Ingelow's  book,  John  Jerome" ',  is 
scarcely  a  novel  strictly  speaking.  It  ram- 
bles along,  with  quaint  and  bright  talk  on 
all  manner  of  subjects,  and  when  it  comes 
to  an  end,  one  finds  that  a  story  has  some- 
how been  sandwiched  in,  in  a  thoroughly 
heterodox  fashion-  and  a  pretty  and  satis- 
factory story,  too,  were  it  not  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  magical  bone-setter,  who  heals 
in  five  minutes  a  lifelong  lameness.  Putting 
this  incident  out  of  the  question,  (conceding, 
perhaps,  some  right  of  superstition  to  Miss 
Ingelow's  Scotch  blood,)  the  book  is  very 
attractive.  Her  meditations  and  comments 
(uttered  in  the  person  of  John  Jerome)  are 
full  of  a  quiet  drollery,  which  has  a  some- 
what American  audacity.  They  range  from 
the  ways  of  men  and  women  to  the  ways  of 

-John  Jerome:  His  Thoughts  and  Ways.  By  Jeau  Inge- 
low.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  1886.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 
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birds,  with  equal  shrewdness  and  observa- 
tion. A  touch  of  the  poet  crops  through 
the  prose  every  now  and  then,  when  it  is  a 
question  of  sky,  or  garden,  or  moor,  or 
woodland  walk.  Incidental  anecdotes  and 
characterizations,  frequently  of  a  charming 
humor,  strew  the  current  of  Mr.  Jerome's 
narrative — as  of  his  Malay  servant,  who 
"  thinks  he  is  a  Christian.  No,  I  mean  that 
he  says  so.  He  remarked  to  my  excellent 
house-keeper,  who  really  is  one,  'Sahib 
and  man  go  church — kneel  down — man  like 
see  Sahib  'bliged  to  kneel  down,'"  and  who 
• '  takes  a  delight  in  himself  and  in  his  clothes 
that  no  Englishman,  be  his  honors  and  his 
merit  what  they  may,  has  ever  for  many  cen- 
turies attained  to.  "  So,  too,  the  contest  with 
the  "  chubby-cheeked  lad  who  was  to  have 
been  brought  up  for  the  Church,  but  who  on 
coming  home  for  the  holidays  had  frightened 
his  widowed  mother  by  informing  her,  with 
some  elation  of  manner,  that  his  attitude  of 
mind  was  one  of  universal  scepticism,  "and 
who  was  perfectly  happy  when  prayed  for 
and  argued  with,  but  shocked  and  mortified 
when  "his  new  gospel  "  was  laughed  at. 
"  Of  course  he  did  not  say  that  to  scoff  at 
this  would  be  to  risk  the  welfare  of  our  im- 
mortal souls  ;  but  as  I  remarked  to  him,  he 
looked  at  us  with  a  scathing  majesty  of  re- 
proof which  nothing  but  long  ages  of  belief 
in  such  risk  and  such  immortality  could  ever 
have  enabled  a  human  countenance  to  as- 
sume. It  was,  no  doubt,  a  survival.  "  Or 
the  little  Jerome,  who  asked  what  a  ghost 
was  like,  and  being  told  there  were  no  such 
things  as  ghosts,  persisted,  "  But  if  there 
were  ghosts,  what  would  they  be  like  ?  "  John 
Jerome  also  ranges  himself  emphatically  with 
those  who  regard  the  construction,  "to  in- 
cessantly think,  "  as  recent  "  dog-English," 
• '  abusing  our  neat  and  compact  verb  by  ram- 
ming an  adverb  into  its  midst.  "  An  Amer- 
ican writer  who  has  lately  made  an  even 
more  violent  assault  on  the  same  construc- 
tion, has  been  met  by  the  citation  of  Chau- 
cer, Emerson,  Arnold,  and  Lowell  in  its  be- 


half :  and  it  would  certainly  seem  that  the 
old  prepositional  relic  "  to  "  has  no  more 
sacred  right  to  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  verb  than  the  auxiliary  verbs  have. 
Miss  Ingelow  would  not  insist  that  we 
should  say,  "incessantly  would  think," 
if  we  chance  to  prefer  "  would  incessantly 
think.  " 

Mr.  Mallock's  latest  social  study  is  in  the 
form  of  a  novel,  and  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  it  is  one  of  considerable  ability. 
The  social  problem  discussed  in  The  Old 
Orde?'  Change? ,  is  the  problem  of  poverty 
and  of  the  revolt  against  aristocracy.  The 
characters  represent  the  different  types  of 
English  aristocracy,  from  a  resolute  old 
Tory  lady,  who  boasts  of  "  what  I  once  said 
to  my  gardener  who  was  always  teasing  me 
with  the  ardor  of  his  Tory  principles. 
'  Macdonald,'  I  said,  '  I  am  very  glad  you 
hold  sound  opinions;  but  I'd  far  rather  you 
had  no  opinions  at  all,' " — to  a  Catholic 
priest  who  regards  the  problem  of  poverty 
and  class  relations  the  future  chief  business 
of  the  Church,  a  young  lady  of  the  same 
faith  who  proposes  with  much  zeal  that 
other  people  shall  surrender  their  fortunes 
and  rank  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  a  Liberal  lady  of  station  who  affects 
a  refined  Bohemianism,  scoffs  at  aristocracy, 
and  makes  friends  with  a  socialist  and  agi- 
tator. This  same  agitator,  "Mr.  Fore- 
man," whose  name  it  is  not  difficult  to  read 
as  "  Hyndman,"  passes  across  the  current 
of  the  story  long  enough  to  expound  his 
views,  in  a  really  very  clever,  and  we  should 
say,  fair  and  candid,  presentation  of  what 
the  honest  agitators  of  his  order  really  do 
preach.  All  in  the  book,  from  Tory  to 
socialist,  agree  in  immoderate  hatred  of  the 
Radical — the  wealthy  middle-class  English 
legislator:  and  under  a  very  thin  disguise, 
quite  unpardonable  abuse  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  introduced.  For  the  rest,  the  book 
is  decidedly  readable;  many  a  point  is  put 

'The  Old  Order  Chauges.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  New 
York:  G.  V.  Putnam'sSons,  Transatlantic  Series.  188G.  For 
-»lc  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 
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with  that  brilliant  precision,  that  memorable 
shrewdness,  upon  which  nearly  all  the  repu- 
tation that  Mr.  Mallock  has  any  claim  to 
must  rest;  yet,  when  all  is  done,  he  has 
made  no  real  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  matters  of  which  he  treats. 
His  aristocrats,  who  cling  so  passionately  to 
the  preservation  of  their  order,  who  refuse 
to  see  in  it  merely,  as  Foreman  says,  a 
pretty  thing  that  must  be  sacrificed,  seem 
to  place  their  chief  value  not  on  the  power 
and  opportunity  it  gives  (for  which  there  is 
certainly  much  to  be  said)  but  on  its  decora- 
tions and  graces — -itsenabling  agirl  to  admin- 
ister a  rebuff  with  grace  and  dignity,  its  old 
china  and  tapestries,  and  cap-doffing  peas- 
antry. Perhaps  all  that  they  value  in  it  is 
to  be  had  and  retained  only  by  the  posses- 
sion of  money,  for  all  their  contempt  of  the 
moneyed  class.  They  were  themselves  the 
moneyed  class  when  land  was  the  source'of 
wealth,  and  now  must  share  their  dominance 
with  the  new  wealthy  class.  As  a  story 
The  Old  Order  Changes  has  some  merit:  its 
characters  are  picturesque,  and  talk  well, 
and  with  very  distinctly  preserved  individu- 
ality; and  there  are  many  bits  of  good  ob- 
servation, as  when  Miss  Consuelo  accom- 
plishes something  with  "  that  tact  which 
rarely  deserts  a  woman  until  she  is  so  much 
in  love  that  her  happiness  hangs  upon  its  ex- 
ercise." His  hero,  upon  whose  moods  the 
whole  story  hinges,  is,  however,  a  weak  and 
fickle  person  enough. 

We  are  not  certain  whether  Teresa  Itasca1 
is  of  English  or  American  authorship. 
It  is  published  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. Of  the  three  stories  bound  within  the 
covers,  the  first  is  Californian,  but  betrays 
much  unaquaintance  with  the  place;  and  the 
two  others  are  of  Europe,  but  appear  equally 
vague  and  impossible  in  local  coloring,  All 
three  might  as  well  be  in  fairyland.  Two 
of  them  are  very  unpleasant,  all  are  turgid 
and  sentimental  in  style,  and  none  have  any 
apparent  reason  for  existence. 

» Teresa  Itasca.  By  Avery  MeAlpin9.  New  York: 
Funk  i  Wiijfijn IV    in. 


The  American  novels  before  us  are  fewer 
in  number  than  the  English  reprints;  and 
they  are,  upon  an  average,  written  with  far 
more  serious  intent  and  conscientious  effort. 
Two  of  them  are  local  Christmas  tales — 
mere  slips  of  books,  both  prettily  bound  in 
rough  paper — An  Idyl  of  Santa  Barbara*,  by 
Carrie  Stevens  Walter,  and  The  Bird's  Christ- 
mas CaroP, by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  An  Idyl 
of  Santa  Barbara  is  illustrated  with  pen  and 
ink  sketches  that  have  a  very  pretty  effect 
upon  the  rough  paper.  The  story  is  pleas- 
antly told,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  local 
color.  Mrs.  Wiggin  in  The  Birds'  Christmas 
Carol  shows  exactly  the  qualities  appropriate 
to  the  Christmas  tale,  and  it  seems  improb- 
able that  this  one  will  be  allowed  to  end  its 
life  in  the  transient  garb  of  paper  covers. 
It  is  intended  for  children  especially,  and  it 
is  certain  to  please  and  interest  them  in- 
tensely. Both  these  tales  reached  us  too 
late  for  notice  in  the  holiday  season.  My 
Lodger's  Legacy*,  though  duly  bound  in 
cloth  covers,  is  put  forth  as  a  tractate  of  the 
White  Cross  Society,  but  is  not  likely  to  do 
the  Society  much  good,  for  it  is  dull  and 
ignorant.  Julian  Hawthorne  binds  together 
into  a  slim  volume,  under  the  double  title, 
The  Trial  of  Gideon  and  Countess  Almara's 
Murderer',  two  stories,  the  first  of  which  is 
strongly  conceived — is,  indeed,  in  thought 
not  unworthy  of  the  elder  Hawthorne — -and 
is  carried  out  not  so  worthily,  yet  fairly  well. 
The  other  story  is  much  more  common- 
place; its  mystery  is  transparent  from  the 
beginning,  and  though  it  has  a  touch  of 
tragic  strength  and  pathos  in  it,  there  is  not 
enough  to  give  much  value  to  the  whole. 

The  House  at  High  Bridge'  is  a  painstak- 
ing story — and,  unfortunately,  a  labored  one. 

-An  Idyl  of  Santa  Barbara.  By  Carrie  Stevens  Walter. 
San  Francisco  :  Golden  Era  Company.    1886. 

:lThe  Birds'  Christmas  Carol.  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
San  Francisco  :  C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co.    1887. 

<My  Lodger's  Legacy.  By  Robert  W.  Hume.  New  York  : 
Funk  &  Wagnalls.    1886. 
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Bv  Julian  Hawthorne.  New  York  :  Funk  A:  Wignalls. 
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It  betrays  throughout  a  painful  effort  to  be 
everything  that  a  novelist  should  be — pro- 
found in  judgment  of  character,  accurate  in 
observation  of  society  and  manners,  pleas- 
antly humorous  in  lighter  passages,  power- 
ful in  emotional  scenes,  and  —  perhaps 
above  all-  alive  to  social  distinctions  and 
allied  by  taste  and  sympathy  with  the  class 
of  elegance,  wealth,  and  traditions.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  writer  should  try  so  hard 
as  Mr.  Fawcett  has  tried  to  copy  life  truly, 
as  he  sees  it,  and  to  do  this  according  to 
the  best  models,  without  achieving  some 
semblance  to  what  he  desires  ;  but  the  real 
substance  of  it  forever  escapes  him.  His 
work  is  destitute  of  intellectual  or  emotional 
power,  or  original  impulse.  It  is  intensely, 
though  subtly,  self-conscious.  Once  only, 
where  the  author  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
hero  some  anathemas  against  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  reviewers  and  reviewing,  does  the 
self-consciousness  crop  up  plainly  to  view. 
These  anathemas  are  as  obviously  the  retort 
of  an  author  smarting  under  criticism  as  the 
similar  ones  in  Doctor  Hammond's  second 
book.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  many 
reviewers  are  shallow  and  convention- 
al in  their  opinions  of  a  book  ;  but  in 
this  country  and  nowadays,  their  weak- 
ness is  far  more  in  the  direction  of  too  much 
geniality  than  of  too  much  severity.  In  any 
event,  a  reviewer  is  only  a  man — or  woman 
— and  even  if  it  were  true  that  his  opinion 
of  a  book  is  of  no  more  value  than  any  other 
man's,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  of  less  value.  Sometimes  it  is  of 
much  more,  because  some  journals  select 
for  their  reviewers  especially  intelligent 
people,  of  large  acquaintance  with  books 
and  excellent  literary  taste.  If,  therefore, 
an  author  finds  his  work  condemned  by  the 
reviews,  he  has  simply  to  reckon  with  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  people, of  varying  tastes, 
experience,  and  brains,  including  at  least  a 
few  of  high  literary  judgment,  agree  in  not 
liking  his  work.  This  may  not  prove  that 
it  is  worthless,   but  the  chances  are  much 


greater  that  the  reviewers  will  unite  in  prais- 
ing weak  work  than  in  condemning  good. 
Fawcett  has,  however,  no  sufficient  occasion 
for  the  sensitiveness  toward  reviewers  that 
he  shows,  for  he  has  been  treated  with  con- 
siderable friendliness  by  them. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney's  short  stories 
are  issued  by  her  publishers  in  a  volume  en- 
titled Home  Spun  Yarns' .  One  or  two  of 
these  date  back  to  her  earlier  years  of  au- 
thorship; others  are  very  recent.  Most  of 
them,  if  not  all,  are  intended  for  young  peo- 
ple and  have  been  published  in  young  peo- 
ple's magazines.  The  earlier  ones  are  a 
good  deal  more  "  home-spun  "  than  the  la- 
ter ones,  having  in  them  a  touch  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  an  older  Boston  than  the  one  Mrs. 
Whitney  lives  in  now.  None  of  her  stories 
is  without  some  thought  worth  writing,  and 
some  charm  of  manner,  but  scarcely  one  is 
free  from  some  unpleasant  mannerisms, 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  seem  to 
haunt  the  locality  where  she  writes.  We 
suspect  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  innocently  to 
blame  for  this;  that  an  effort — perhaps  pure- 
ly unconscious — to  time  the  step  to  his, 
has  spoiled  the  gait  of  many  of  his  smaller 
contemporaries,  honest  folk,  too,  of  a  good 
deal  of  genius  in  their  own  degree,  who 
would  otherwise  have  stepped  off  in  print 
with  grace  and  simplicity. 

There  remain  still  before  us  for  future 
notice  a  half  dozen  American  novels  of  higher 
grade  than  these  we  have  noticed ;  and  a 
half  dozen  translated  from  the  Continental 
languages — French,  Spanish,  German  and 
Russian — all  of  them  books  of  some 
note  in  the  literatures  of  their  own  na- 
tions. Gogol,  Turgenieff,  and  Dostoyev- 
skyare  among  the  Russian  authors  ;  and  it  is 
worth  noting,  as  an  evidence  of  the  real 
strength  of  the  present  interest  in  Russian 
fiction,  that  each  of  these  is  translated  by  a 
different  hand,  and  they  are  published  by 
two    different    houses. 

i  Home-Spun  Yarns.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.    1886.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco 
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Immediately  after  the  fall  elections  there  was 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Bourbon  journals  of 
both  parties  to  find  in  the  results  some  demon- 
stration of  hostility  to  Civil  Serviee  reform;  and 
the  unthinking  among  readers  were  more  or  less 
impressed  with  that  view.  Analysis' of  the  vote 
showed  no  such  meaning  in  it,  as  the  Overland 
noted  at  the  time ;  and  the  present  attitude  of 
Congress  is  a  very  significant  commentary  on  any 
such  belief.  Last  year,  the  whole  question  for 
reformers  was  whether  the  ground  already  gained 
could  be  held  against  hostile  measures.  The  only 
bills  on  the  subject  that  came  up  for  consideration 
were  those  that  looked  to  repeal  or  crippling  of  the 
reform  law.  It  was,  of  course,  a  real  step  in  pro- 
gress merely  to  hold  the  ground  through  the  critical 
period  of  a  change  of  administration,  when  the 
restraint  imposed  by  the  law  was  first  fully  felt. 
While  the  attitude  of  the  Executive  was  well 
known  to  be  friendly,  it  was  inevitable  that  sooner 
or  later  Congress,  as  it  began  to  realize  the  extent 
to  which  it  had  lost,  and  was  likely  to  lose,  its 
usurped  power  of  patronage,  would  develop  an 
effort  to  break  down  the  reform.  If  our  readers 
will  remember  how  thick  the  air  was  a  year  ago  with 
rumors  of  the  dreadful  things  that  were  going  to 
be  done  to  Civil  Service  reform,  and  with  Boeotian 
abuse  of  it  now  from  a  leading  Democrat  and  now 
from  a  leading  Republican,  he  will  better  appre- 
ciate the  peaceful  apathy  that  marks  the  attitude 
of  the  present  Congress  on  that  subject  ;  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  bill  that  has  long  been  recommended 
by  the  associations  as  the  next  step  in  the  reform — 
the  repeal  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act — progresses 
safely  through  the  gauntlet,  and  several  important 
additions  to  the  Civil  Service  rules,  all  looking 
toward  increased  application  of  their  principle,  are 
made  by  executive  order, without  provoking  a  speech 
of  indignation.  The  effort  to  abolish  the  secret  con- 
firmation of  appointments  by  the  Senate, also,gathers 
strength,  and  evidently  will  not  stay  defeated  ;  and 
this  is  a  movement  directly  in  the  line  of  Civil 
Service  Reform. 

Mr.  Henry  George's  clash  with  the  Catholic 
Church  can  end  only  in  one  way — the  loss  of  most 
of  his  Irish  following.  The  personal  adherents  of 
Dr.  McGlynn  will,  for  the  moment,  cling  to  him, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  George's  position  to 
warrant  him  in  hoping  for  any  permanent  or  wide- 
spread alienation  of  Catholic  workingmen  from 
their  church.     In  fact,  it  was  all  along  bound  to  be 


only  a  question  of  time  before  the  essential  opposi- 
tion between  his  ideas  and  those  of  the  Irish  people 
became  evident ;  and  this  breach  with  their  church 
will  only  hasten  their  understanding  of  that  fact. 
With  the  German  socialist  Mr.  George  has  much  in 
common  ;  with  the  Irish  nationalist,  nothing — thev 
are  irreconcilably  opposed  in  political  hopes  and 
personal  cravings.  And  it  is  not  likely  that  when 
the  Irish  of  this  country  keep  up  so  close  a  con- 
nection and  so  passionate  a  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  Ireland,  they  will  go  with  much 
heart  into  diametrically  opposite  aspirations  as  to 
their  own  position  in  this  country.  The  general 
ownership  of  land  in  fee  simple,  the  abolition  of 
tenantship,  has  been  for  generations  the  dream  of 
Ireland.  The  abolition  of  ownership  in  fee  simple, 
and  a  condition  of  universal  tenantship,  is  Mr. 
George's  dream. 

It  is  true  that  the  Irish  desire  for  peasant  owner- 
ship arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  inextricably  inter- 
woven in  their  home  politics  with  the  principle  of 
nationality,  while  tenantship  means  alien  landlords 
and  alien  government ;  and  not  from  an  inherent 
"  land-hunger,"  like  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
This  is  evident  from  their  indifference  to  obtaining 
land  in  this  country.  Mr.  Corbet's  assertion  in 
our  last  number,  that  the  Irishman  is  naturally 
agricultural,  and  reinforces  heavily  the  agricul- 
tural element  in  this  country,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  our  observation  here;  we  are  accustomed  to  see- 
ing the  Irish  seek  cities  and  wage-work  by  preference, 
and  live  contentedly  as  tenants  on  wages  from  which 
a  Portuguese  or  Frenchman  would  strenuously  save, 
to  purchase  a  few  acres  of  his  own.  Nevertheless 
the  solidarity  of  sentiment  between  the  Irish  in 
this  country  and  the  Irish  in  Ireland  is  so  strong, 
and  peasant  proprietorship  of  land  so  certain  to 
be  for  a  long  time  yet  an  object  of  passionate  desire 
there,  that  when  once  the  antagonism  of  Mr. 
George's  theory  to  this  aim  is  understood,  that 
theory  cannot  but  lose  its  attraction  to  them. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  really  in  the  line  of  the  chief  de- 
sires of  any  wage-laborers.  Its  socialistic  element  at- 
tracts them  so  long  as  it  is  only  dimly  understood,  for 
they  are  disposed  to  vague  socialistic  leanings, 
amounting  at  bottom  to  little  more  than  a  feeling 
that  government  should  look  out  for  them  somehow; 
while  of  course  to  the  distinctly  socialistic  wing 
among  them,  mostly  German,  of  the  Marx  school, 
George's  socialism  in  land  is  a  step  in  exactly  the 
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eight  direction,  bo  thai  they  are  ready  to  set  the 
example  of  upholding  him.  Yet  even  they  believe 
that  he  begins  at  the  wrong  end  ;  that  government 
ownership  of  land  should  come  hist,  and  of  the 
wage-industries  first.  This  body  of  men  that 
calls     itself    "  Lahor,"    means     the      hand-workers 

in  the  wage-industries,  and  it  is  with  these  indus- 
tries that  their  concern  lies.  Malloek — who  is 
generally  very  shrewd  in  seeing  existing  phenom- 
ena, however  weak  his  reasoning  from  the  insight 
may  be — calls  attention  to  the  faet  that  even  in 
England,  where  real  grievances  do  arise  from 
feudal  land  tenures,  the  hostility  of  the  discontented 
is  really  aimed  at  the  wage-paying  manufacturing 
class,  not  at  land  owners.  Much  more  must  this 
be  true  in  our  country,  where  so  vast  a  proportion 
of  the  land  is  held  by  a  yeomanry,  and  where  there 
is  absolute  free  trade  in  land.  That  Mr.  Georee 
must  either  extend  his  socialism  from  land  to 
transportation  and  manufacture,  or  fail  to  hold  a 
following  that  really  cares  very  little  about  the 
land  question,  would  seem  inevitable.  Hitherto 
those  who  have  explained  to  laborers  the  lack  of 
connection  between  Mr.  George's  theory  and  their 
wishes,  have  been  professors  and  reviewers,  who 
had  not  their  ear  ;  hut  if  the  church  to  which  many 
of  them  owe  allegiance  takes  up  the  explanation, 
the  situation  will  at  once  change. 

LOG- AN' S  RIDE. 
Before  Atlanta,  July  23d,  1864. 
Who  rides  so  fast  this  march-worn  track, 
Past  line  and  trench  and  battle-wrack, 
Into  the  heart  of  that  sulphurous  hell 
Where  the  brave  McPherson  fell? 
The  rider's  brow  is  stern  and  sad 
For  the  leader  lost,  and  for  each  lad 
In  faded  blue;  the  war-wise  face 
Bent  forward.     And  defying  space, 
Spurning  the  road  with  feet  of  fire, 


His  eyes  aflame  with  battle-ire, 

Thunders  the  steed  toward  yonder  scene, — 

Where  live  the  dreams  of  the  Florentine. 

The  "Seventeenth  "  and  "Tennessee," 

They  know  the  nearing  reveille, 

The  drum-heat  of  your  hoofs,  Sir  John, 

Iron  rain  whereby  the  day  is  won; 

That  stride  which  wraps  the  distance  round 

Your  ar'eries  at  every  bound. 

At  last,  while  through  the  healing  flesh, 

The  wound  begins  to  bleed  afresh, 

That  shrapnel  from  a  Southern  gun 

Had  made  at  gory  Donelson, 

The  hero's  bared  and  march-burned  head 

Is  borne  abreast  the  ranks.     The  dead 

Might  stir  at  that  cheer  the  dying  give 

To  him  whose  coming  bids  them  live. 

Oh,  the  rallying  drums,  the  leveled  steel, 

Where  the  wavering  lines  hear  that  deafening  peal ! 

"Comrades,  will  you  hold  this  line  with  me?" 

Voice  of  the  rock  to  the  swirling  sea ! 

Iron  surge  of  the  sea  that  answers  there, 

Sweeps  down  all  foes.     The  field  is  bare. — 

All  day  that  line  is  held.     What  time 

Shall  such  a  deed  grow  old  with  rime  ? 

Will  they  forget  the  hour  who  heard 

That  bomb-burst,  th'  advance  of  the  Thirty-third  ? 

No  ;  tho'  Stone  Mountain's  big,  bald  crown 

On  those  lurid  days  no  more  looks  down, 

Each  grandsire  of  the  Tennessee 

Will  hold  some  infant  on  his  knee 

And  proudly  o'er  the  story  tell : — 

The  fight  in  that  sulphurous  hell 

When  gallantly  McPherson  fell; — 

How  they  fought  on  with  bloody  cost, 

And  when  the  day  was  almost  lost, 

Then  they  heard  that  call  to  victory, 

"  Comrades,  will  you  hold  this  line  with  me." 

Charles  J.  Woodburt. 
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A  History  of  Greek  Literature. 

The  period  of  the  production  of  Greek  Literature, 
although  its  beginning  cannot  he  definitely  stated 
may  yet,  with  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth,  be 
stated  as  about  four  centuries.  This  is  upon  the 
basis  of  the  existence  of  the  Homeric  epics  in  B.  C. 
700,  and  putting  a  limitation  at  the  death  of 
Demonthenes,  which  occurred  B.  C.  322.  It  is  a 
period  nearly  equal  to  that  of  modern  literature, 
beginning  with  Chaucer,  and  ending  at  the  present 
time.  It  included  all  that  was  great  in  Greek,  and 
all  that  was  greatest  in  all  literature,  for  the  genius 
of  the  later  centuries  stands  still  at  the  feet  of  anti- 
quity, and  acknowledges  the  earlier  as  its  teacher 
and  master.  Compared  with  what  once  existed, 
that  which  remains  of  the  ancient  literature  of  the 
Greek  is  doubtless  a  minor  portion,  but  we  believe 
the  most  of  the  greatest  works  have  survived  ;  and 
indeed  very  little  but  what  is  eminent,  and  excel- 
lent has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  all  contained  in 
the  division  of  Epics  and  Lyrics,  the  Drama,  His- 
tory, Oratory,  and  Philosophy. 

This  volume,  although  designed  mainly  for 
students  at  the  universities  and  public  schools,  will 
yet  be  found  interesting  to  those  who  are  not  stu- 
dents in  Greek,  and,  that  it  may  be  found  so,  all 
questions  arising  which  involve  and  presuppose 
Greek  scholarship,  have  been  relegated  to  notes 
and  appendices.  It  is  a  scholarly  and  carefully 
prefaced  work,  the  author  examining  and  discuss- 
ing fully  all  doubtful  questions,'  devoting  many 
pages  and  much  thoughtful  argument  to  the  Ho- 
meric question,  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  Melic, 
its  periods  and  representatives,  giving  Sappho  the 
praise  that  seems  properly  hers,  and  the  place  to 
which  her  genius  entitles  her,  tracing  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  drama,  earliest  in  Thespis, 
Protinas,  and  the  Satyric  drama,  and  later  in  Aes- 
chylus, Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes. 
He  studies  the  beginnings  of  prose,  invented  in  Mi- 
letus, and  follows  it  from  Cadmus  and  Pherecydes 
and  the  logographers  to  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
and  Xenophon  and  the  later  historians.-  He  stud- 
ies the  beginning  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence,  and 
from  the  Sophists,  follows  its  development 
in  the  practical  oratory  of  Audocides  and 
Lysias,  and  the  Kpideictic  rhetoric  of  Isocrates,  to 
the  consummation  of  Greek  oratory  in  Demosthe- 

>A  History  of  Greek  Literature,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  death  of  Demosthenes.  By  Frank  Byron  Jevons, 
A.  M.,  Tutor  in  the  University  of  Durham.  New  York: 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.    1886. 


nes,  Hyherides,  and  Aeschines.  He  pays  least 
attention  to  the  works  of  the  philosophers,  but  is 
just  in  his  briefer  study  of  Plato  and  the  philoso- 
phers before  him — Anaximander,  Anaximenes, 
Haclitus,  Zeno,  and  Anaxagoras,  making  his  chief 
study  that  of  Plato,  with  an  examination  of  the 
estimate  by  Aristotle  of  Plato's  literary  qualities. 

In  conclusion  the  author  justly  gives  to  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature  precedence  over  other 
studies,  as  the  proper  introduction  to  the  study  of 
literature  in  general,  not  merely  because  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  Greek  literature  in  itself,  and  because 
it  has  influenced  both  directly  and  indirectly  all 
subsequent  European  literature,  but  because  the 
causes  which  determine  the  development  of  litera- 
ture in  Greece,  are  more  easily  discernible  and 
more  obvious  in  their  operation  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other  country. 

Years  of  Experience-. 

In  a  fragmentary  autobiographical  narrative 
entitled  Years  of  Experience,  Mrs.  Georgians  Bruce 
Kirby  has  managed  to  imprison  in  the  rather 
rough  but  entirely  transparent  amber  of  her  liter- 
ary style,  much  that  is  deeply  interesting  to  those 
who  were  born  just  long  enough  ago  not  to  remem- 
ber the  events,  which  happened  nevertheless  in 
their  lifetime.  All  the  "  isms"  that  America  has 
received  and  entertained  with  hospitable  indis- 
criminateness,  for  the  past  forty  years,  are  shown  in 
distinct  outlines.  All  the  notables  of  that  first  half 
of  the  middle  third  of  the  present  century  which 
was — partly  on  account  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, and  partly  because  of  a  strong  religious  up- 
heaval— the  period  of  our  most  intense  and  emo- 
tional thought  and  partisanship,  appear  briefly  in 
her  pages   in  their  special  roles. 

She  herself  played  a  part  in  the  Brook  Farm 
drama — that  immortally  interesting  experiment  in 
co-operation — made  thus  interesting,  doubtless,  be- 
cause it  was  a  band  of  Immortals  who  undertook 
it.  The  writer  herself  gives  this  reason  as  mainly 
accounting  for  its  permanent  influence  on  those 
associated  with  it,  adding:  "It  will  always  re- 
main a  mystery  to  those  not  directly  connected  with 
the  movement,  why  it  made  so  lasting  and  so  happy 
an  impression  on  those  who  were  members." 
Again  :  "  Sincerity  and  devotion  were  the  warp, 
and  cultivation  the  woof,  of  the  fabric  of  our  lives." 

Mesmerism  she  touches  lightly  ;  illustrating   it 

*Years  of  Experience.  By  Georgiana  Bruce  Kirby.  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1887.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 
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!>y  the  case  of  .Margaret  Fuller's  spinal  curvature 
of  ten  years  standing — the  physician's  hand  never 
coming  in  direct  contact,  hut  being  moved  up  and 
down  very  near  the  spinal  column.  Vegetarian- 
ism in  its  must  inflamed  form — if  this  is  not  a 
paradox — is  represented  hv  Bronson  Alcott,  (grand- 
father to  "  Jo's  Boys,")  who  eliminates  animal  and 
animal  i/.cd  (bod  from  the  human  dietary ;  treats  all 
ordinary  meals  as  sacraments,  to  be  eaten  in  silence  ; 
and  demands  that  the  mashed  potatoes  shall  be 
moulded  into  beautiful  forms.  Abolitionism  comes 
in  clothed  in  garments  so  extremely  drawn  aside 
from  possible  complicity  with  slavery,  that  seces- 
sion, or  as  Garrison  named  it,  "  disunion,"  was  the 
one  possible  escape  for  the  North  from  the  position 
of  pco-ticeps  criminis  ;  and  the  writer  belonged  to 
this  extreme  wing.  Her  record  of  experience  in 
Missouri,  among  slave-holders,  about  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  must  make 
interesting  reading  for  those  Campbellite  preachers 
and  others  whose  names  she  gives  as  actors  in 
certain  atrocious  and  vividly  described  scenes — 
and  who  are,  many  of  them,  still  living  there  at 
the  present  date. 

The  chapter  narrating  the  history  of  her  assist- 
ance in  a  year's  management  of  the  female  prisoners 
at  Sing  Sing  is  not  without  a  practical  value  as 
hinting  at  our  duties  towards  women  prisoners 
everywhere — even  in  the  city  jail  in  San  Francisco, 
where  as  yet  a  police  matron  is  unknown. 

Radical,  fearless,  unconventional,  glowing  with 
faith  in  humanity,  Mrs.  Kirby  has  written  a  curious 
book,  full  of  side  lights  and  new  material  for  the 
future  historian  of  those  pregnant  years  of  our 
national  life. 

How  to  Strengthen  the  Memory. 

It  is  several  thousand  years  since  men  spoke 
of  the  art  of  memory,  as  if  memory  w'ere  not  a  fac- 
ulty to  be  developed,  but  an  art  to  acquire;  when 
Simonides,  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  of- 
fered to  teach  Themistocles  the  art  of  memory,  that 
statesman  replied,  "Ah  !  rather  teach  me  the  art 
of  forgetting/'  And  to  many  persons  who  are 
without  an  active  intelligence  and  habits  of  careful 
attention,  other  men's  memories  appear  phenom- 
enal acquisitions,  and  not  the  results  of  the  exer- 
cise of  a  faculty  natural  to  us  all.  But  faculties 
are  gifts,  and  we  differ  in  gifts.  People  of  bright 
wits  have  good  memories,  and  among  the  endow- 
ments that  make  men  appear  great  memory  holds 
a  chief  place  Macaulav  took  the  contents  of  a 
page  into  his  memory  at  a  glance,  as  a  hoy.  after  a 
single  perusal  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  recited 
canto  after  canto,  while  his  mother's  patience  lasted. 
Later  in  life   he  said,   that    if,   by  some  miracle  or 
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vandalism,  all  copies  of  "Paradise  Lost"  and 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress"  were  destroved,  he  would  un- 
dertake to  reproduce  them  both  from  recollection  ; 
and  he  was  so  familiar  with  "  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,"  that  he  thought  it  probable  he  could  rewrite 
it  from  memory.  Such  feats  are  not  attainable  by 
any  art,  or  by  any  mere  cultivation.  The  secret  of 
them  is  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  earnest  atten- 
tion, careful  reflection,  and  a  quick  and  complete 
understanding.  Given,  with  these,  the  average 
faculty  of  memory,  and  the  retention  of  the  mat- 
ter is  certain  to  follow.  The  reason  people  do  not 
remember  is  that  they  are  indifferent,  or  inatten- 
tive, or  attentive  for  too  short  a  time,  or  do  net  en- 
tirely apprehend  the  matter,  or  are  not  sufficiently 
interested  to  recall  it.  In  other  words,  they  do  not 
exercise  the  faculty  of  memory,  which  demands  in 
the  first  place  that  a  thing  be  entirely  taken  into 
it  before  it  can  be  acted  upon,  or  retained.  There 
is  no  one  without  a  memory  of  a  great  many  things, 
even  though  it  be  an  imperfect  one,  and  the  things 
that  are  held  by  it  are  what  have  been  impressed 
upon  it  by  frequent  repetition.  The  experience  of 
every  one  teaches  him  the  lesson  that  bringing  the 
thing  frequently  to  the  mind,  impresses  the  mind 
so  deeply,  that  that  thing  is  inseparable  from  it 
under  certain  conditions  and  associations.  Isolated 
facts  are  to  any  mind  the  most  difficult,  and  to  mosl 
minds  are  impossible  to  remember,  but  once  give 
a  fact  alliance  to  some  other,  which  through  some 
other  natural  alliances  is  brought  at  last  to  one  al- 
ready known  and  familiar,  and  the  first  apparently 
cold  and  detatched  fact  is  chained  to  the  mind  and 
memory  of  every  one. 

Doctor  Mulford  has  made  a  study "of  the  subject 
of  building  a  memory,  and  pleasantly,  intelligently, 
and  concisely  put  the  the  result  of  it  into  this  lit- 
tle book.  He  has  drawn  upon  the  writings  of  other 
intelligent  thinkers,  and  has  cited  his  experiences 
of  persons  who  consider  they  have  acquired  the 
art  of  remembering,  by  simply  cultivating  the  fac- 
ulty which,  by  observation  and  search,  they  each 
found  themselves  almost  uneonciously  and  unex- 
pectedly possessed  of.  Good '  health  is  the  basis 
and  prerequisite,  and  fatigue  and  disease  are  ac- 
companied by  a  lessened  faculty.  The  author's  ex- 
perience and  study  make  him  believe  that  every 
memory  can  be  improved  through  patience,  perse- 
verance, and  the  application  of  the  principles  that 
we  have  suggested  above:  "Those  who  wish  to 
possess  memories  of  great  power,  and  becomeable 
to  master  the  most  difficult  subjects,  if  nature  has 
not  given  them  the  requisite  ability,"  he  says, 
"can  do  so  by  bard  work,  and  by  no  other  means. 
All  will  find  that  the  rational  methods  of  me  lory 
culture  advised  will  not  only  strengthen  this  faculty, 
but  every  other  intellectual  faculty." 
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THE    CATTLE    ON    A    THOUSAND    HILLS. 


Three  thousand  miles  eouthwest  from 
Chicago,  and  about  eight  hundred  southeast 
from  San  Francisco,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
at  whose  point  two  rivers  mingle  their 
waters,  stands  a  tiny  three-roomed  house, 
built  of  planks  shaded  by  dried  bushes 
piled  upon  a  framework,  which  covers  the 
entire  roof  and  extends  several  feet  on  every 
side  to  form  a  rude  veranda.  A  large  cor- 
ral for  cattle,  some  hundred  yards  from  the 
dwelling,  a  shed  for  horses,  and  a  few  bun- 
dles of  hay,  give  evidence  of  human  hab- 
itation in  this  wilderness.  In  the  little 
kitchen  are  a  few  dishes  and  cooking  uten- 
sils, and  a  store  of  bacon  and  beans,  cof- 
fee and  flour.  In  the  room  adjoining 
hang  "  slickens"  (water-proof  coats),  over- 
alls, saddles,  spurs,  and  whips.  The  third 
apartment  is  carpeted;  two  cot-beds  are 
covered  with  gay  blankets  ;  a  table  is  piled 
with  books  and  newspapers,  and  on  the 
rough  walls  are  tacked  lithographs  from  il- 
lustrated journals. 

This  is  the  cattle  ranch  of  a  college  grad- 
uate, who  a  year  ago  came  West  with  a 
weak  lung  and  very  little  money,  eager  to 
work  on  a  farm,  drive  stage,  do  anything  to 
gain  a  living,  and  secure  health  to  enjoy  the 
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gain.  A  college-mate  already  professionally 
established  in  Arizona  bought  three  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  ;  the  two  men  built  the 
house,  and  put  the  herd  on  the  range.  One 
takes  charge  of  the  enterprise,  and  will  get 
for  five  years  one  third  of  the  increase;  the 
other,  who  cannot  give  any  personal 
attention  to  the  ranch,  pays  running  ex- 
penses, about  fifty  dollars  a  month.  The 
result  of  this  one  year's  experiment  in  the 
cattle  business  has  been  to  the  invalid  (who 
in  all  weathers  has  been  in  the  saddle,  riding 
on  trail  or  over  the  range)  robust  health 
and  vigor,  and  to  both  partners  an  increase 
of  eighty-five  per  cent  in  the  herd  of  three 
hundred  cattle. 

One  hundred  miles  or  so  to  eastward  of 
this  humble  ranch  lies  one  of  the  most 
completely  furnished  cattle  estates  in  the 
West.  Eight  thousand  head  of  blooded 
stock  graze  over  its  area  of  nine  hundred 
square  miles,  where  thirty  thousand  might 
fatten  with  room  to  spare.  On  the  central 
ranch  are  the  owner's  residence,  the  sta- 
bles, and  the  corrals.  The  former  is  built 
on  the  Mexican  plan — the  only  good  one 
for  a  semi-tropical  climate — and  surrounds 
an   interior  court,    where  are   the  tank  and 
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windmill  which  supply  the  premises  with 
water.  On  three  sides  nf  the  court  open 
doors  leading  to  dwelling  rooms;  on  the 
fourth  side  is  an  adobe  wall,  through  which 
one  passes  by  folding  doors  into  a  second 
court,  where  are  the  stables  and  carriage 
houses.  Adjoining  are  the  vaquero  stables 
and  yard,  with  stalls  for  twenty  horses,  and 
sheds  for  the  proper  keeping  of  saddles, 
bridles,  spurs,  riatas,  etc.  Separated  from 
the  dwelling  are  the  quarters  for  tht  major- 
domo  and  his  men;  the  blacksmith  and  re- 
pairing shops,  and  the  sheds  for  agricultural 
machines  and  implements.  In  stables  and 
corrals  are  accommodations  for  ninety  horses, 
about  fifty  of  which  are  vaquero  stock,  and 
the  rest  for  working  and  driving. 

The  cattle  on  this  estate  are  not  generally 
more  than  seven  years  old;  clean-limbed, 
straight-backed,  and  glossy-skinned,  they 
outweigh  by  a  hundred  pounds  Spanish  cat- 
tle of  the  same  age.  The  annual  increase 
of  this  fine  stock  is  fully  ninety  per  cent. 
This  well-known  Sierra  Bonita  Ranch  is  an 
illustration  of  what  intelligence,  energy,  and 
industry,  with  a  start  of  but  very  moderate 
capital,  can  develop  out  of  ten  years'  cattle 
raising  in  Arizona. 

Stock-raising  in  the  West  began  to  be  a 
business  about  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  meat  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  food 
rose  even  in  the  Northern  States  to  hither- 
to unknown  prices.  Texas  at  that  time 
was  almost  a  wilderness,  known  to  the  out- 
er world  chiefly  as  a  refuge  for  outlaws,  who, 
flying  from  justice  and  disguised  by  aliases, 
false  beards,  and  quaint  costumes,  wandered 
hither  and  thither  over  the  unsettled  coun- 
try. The  Mexican  ranchers  owned  im- 
mense herds  of  semi-wild  cattle  of  inferior 
breed,  whose  wild  eyes  and  cruel  horns 
were  in  keeping  with  their  forbidding,  raw- 
boned  aspect  and  fierce  tempers.  These, 
roaming  over  the  prairies  in  herds  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand,  were  of  little- 
value  to  their  owners  in  the  absence  of  any 
market.     When  beef  began  to  be  scarce  at 


the  North,  a  few  Government  contractors, 
drove  some  small  "  bunches  "  of  cattle  from 
Texas  over  the  weary  trail,  which  has  since 
become  historic,  for  the  use  of  the  Northern 
armies.  In  those  days  steers  could  be 
bought  for  six  dollars,  and  sold  at  the  end 
of  their  two  or  three  months'  journey  for 
thirty-five.  The  profits  were  enormous:  the 
secret  leaked  out  ;  men  with  larger  capital 
and  unfettered  by  Government  contracts 
"started  in,"  and  until  the  easy-going  Texan 
rancheros  discovered  the  experiment  that  was 
being  made,  and  "  cut  things  finer,  "capital 
was  doubled  and  quadrupled  in  two  to  four 
months.  Great  numbers  of  Eastern  specu- 
lators engaged  in  stock-driving  ;  competition 
decreased  the  profits — first  to  one  hundred 
per  cent,  then  even  lower,  until  in  the  eyes 
of  the  men  who  first  started,  the  business 
was  played  out. 

New  settlers  however,  had  crowded  into 
Texas,  stragglers  from  the  vast  army  of 
half  crazed  gold-seekers,  who  for  years  pushed 
westward  over  the  great  plains;  and  these 
emigrants  soon  awoke  to  the  advantages  of 
stock-raising  in  a  country  where  land  and  grass 
cost  nothing,  and  nature  did  the  work.  In 
the  early  days,  a  settler  could  pick  out  a 
good  range  ;  drive  on  it  as  large  a  herd  of 
cattle  as  he  could  get  together  ;  select  a  spot 
convenient  to  water,andput  up  a  cabin;  fence 
in  such  acres  as  he  chose  to  cultivate  ;  and 
make  himself  entirely  at  home,  without  pay- 
ing a  penny,  or  doing  what  was  not  perfect- 
ly lawful.  This  was  true  throughout  the  vast 
stretches  of  the  so-called  American  Desert, 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Sierra 
Madre  ;  a  tract  fifteen  hundred  miles  long 
by  two  thousand  wide. 

One  man  of  the  thousands  who  in  the 
gold  fever  of  1859  were  with  frenzied  energy 
crossing  these  dreary  plains,  threw  aside 
shovel,  pan,  and  rocker,  and  settled  down  to 
cultivate  a  small  patch  of  ground  near  a 
town  of  less  than  a  hundred  shanties,  peo- 
pled with  the  roughest  of  the  rough  ;  for  in 
those  days  the  "  hanging  trees,"  which  were 
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afterwards  so  useful  in  raising  the  tone  of 
frontier  communities,  had  not  yet  grown  up. 
Not  being  "on  the  shoot"  himself,  our 
friend  loaded  a  few  provisions  and  his  rifle 
on  a  pony,  and  turned  his  back  upon  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Denver.  He  reached  the 
northern  California  (Mormon)  emigrant 
road,  and  built  himself  a  hut,  where  he  set 
up  as  a  trader  ;  his  goods  being  a  small 
cask  of  whisky,  a  little  tobacco,  and  a  few 
other  necessaries  of  life,  which  he  laid  in 
gradually.  These  commodities  he  bartered 
with  the  emigrants,  who,  poor  as  himself, 
passed  over  the  road  before  his  door,  often 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  a  day.  He  took 
in  exchange  cattle,  which  all  western-bound 
emigrants  had  with  them  as  the  most  valu- 
able stock  in  trade  for  their  new  home. 
But  the  Eastern  raised  cattle,  accustomed 
to  other  food  and  plenty  of  water,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  hardships  of  the  six  months' 
dreary  trip  ;  and  the  trader  drove  many  a 
sharp  bargain — giving  a  few  glasses  of 
whisky  (which  to  the  parched  emigrant 
seemed  the  very  elixir  of  life)  in  exchange 
for  a  broken-down  cow,  or  a  pound  of  to- 
bacco for  a  tottering  steer.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  his  shanty  he  had  discovered 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  a  tract  of  hay  land, 
through  which  flowed  a  creek  ;  and  to  this 
place  he  drove  his  raw-boned  ghosts,  where 
rest  and  nutritious  grass  soon  fattened  them. 

Twice  the  adventurer's  dwelling  was 
burned  over  his  head  by  Indians — he  barely 
escaping  with  life.  But  cattle  had  as  yet 
no  value  in  the  red  man's  eyes,  and  when 
the  fugitive  came  back  to  his  ruined  home, 
he  found  his  bovine  riches  quietly  grazing 
among  the  hills  a  few  miles  from  the  road, 
untampered  with  by  the  savages,  who,  still 
happy  in  the  possession  of  vast  hunting 
grounds,  held  "squaw'sgame  "  in  utter  con- 
tempt. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  made  the 
vagabond  trader  a  rich  man.  He  found  a 
splendid  market  for  his  beef  in  the  con- 
struction camps  while   the  road  was   build- 


ing, and  within  a  few  miles  of  his  shanty 
Cheyenne,  a  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, sprang  up  in  a  night.  While  numbers 
of  his  former  comrades  found  graves  in  the 
gold  fields,  and  hundreds  more  returned  to 
the  East  half-starved  desperadoes,  and  many 
discovered  great  wealth  only  to  squander  it 
recklessly,  the  close  of  his  career  found  him 
with  a  vast  estate,  measuring  one  hundred 
and  fifty  by  one  hundred  miles,  upon  which 
grazed  forty  thousand  head  of  cattle.  For 
the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  his  income 
from  cattle  alone  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

The  chief  point  of  the  above  sketch  of 
the  achievements  of  Iliff,  the  cattle  king  of 
Colorado,  is  that  "luck"  had  little  to  do 
with  his  success.  He  often  had  great  losses, 
notably  in  the  severe  winter  of  187 1-2, 
when  his  cattle  strayed  to  the  value  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  putting 
him  to  enormous  expense  to  find  the  lost, 
many  of  which  were  discovered  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death  from  starvation. 

Snow-storms,  blizzards,  long,  bitter  frosts, 
when  the  thermometer  for  days  marks  from 
25  in  40  below  zero,  are  great  drawbacks 
to  successful  stock-raising  in  Idaho,  Colo- 
rado, Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Dakota. 
At  the  close  of  winter,  about  the  last  of 
March,  comes  the  "  breaking-up  "  storm, 
dreaded  most  of  all  winter  tempests  by  the 
stockman,  for  it  finds  the  cattle  less  able 
than  earlier  in  the  season  to  withstand  its 
fury,  and  to  go  without  food  for  three  or 
four  days,  exposed  to  driving  sleet  and 
freezing  wind  all  the  time.  California,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona  are  more  advantageous 
in  climate,  the  winters  being  mild  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  in  some  portions  of  this 
southwestern  region,  sandy  soil  and  barren 
mountains  afford  less  water  than  is  found  in 
the  other  States  and  Territories. 

Until  very  recently,  Arizona  has  not  been 
included  in  the  lands  available  for  cattle  rais- 
ing. The  Territory  has  been  known  only 
as  a  desert  dotted  over  with  cacti  and  Spanish 
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bayonets,  infested  by  snakes  and  tarantulas, 
the  haunt  of  red  fiends,  whose  constant  raids 
left  the  few  white  settlers  little  time  for  other 
occupation  than  "  pumping  lead  "and  pour- 
ing buckshot  into  the  "cussed  lizard  eat- 
ers." Up  to  the  year  1874,  Indians,  it  is 
true,  tormented  the  ranchmen  ;  but  since 
that  year,  when,  after  an  active  campaign, 
General  Crook  routed  the  savages,  drove 
them  from  their  fastnesses,  and  most  of  the 
hostiles  were  placed  on  reservations,  stock- 
raising  has  been  steadily  growing  in  favor,  as 
the  capabilities  of  the  Territory  become  bet- 
ter known  ;  until,  at  this  date,  more  than 
four  hundred  thousand  head  are  roaming  on 
the  ranges  of  Arizona. 

More  than  one-half  the  Territory's  area 
offers  good  grazing  :  there  is  no  intense  cold; 
very  little  building  of  barns  or  corrals  is 
necessary ;  nor  is  it  indispensable  to  store 
winter  food.  Black  and  white  gamma  grass, 
bunch  and  mesquite  grasses,  grow  on  plateau 
and  valley,  mesa  and  mountain,  so  abun- 
dantly that  after  the  rains  of  July  and  August 
the  whole  country  rolls  a  billowy  sea  of  liv- 
ing green.  Gamma  grass  is  particularly 
fattening  and  nutritious.  It  grows  about  six 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  has  a  single 
round  stock  with  oblong  heads.  Cattle  like 
it  dried  as  well  as  green,  and  it  seems  as 
nutritious  after  being  cured  as  when  it  is  fresh. 
Nature's  process  of  curing  by  the  sun  begins 
with  the  dry  season  ;  frost,  when  it  occurs, 
does  not  appear  to  harm  the  roots  of  either 
gamma,  bunch,  or  buffalograss — they  retain 
their  full  strength,  and  countless  herds  not 
only  exist  but  grow  fat  upon  this  withered 
looking  provender.  "  Browse,"  the  leaves 
and  tender  stems  of  various  scraggy-looking 
but  thrifty  bushes,  offers  perennial  food, 
summer  and  winter,  to  Arizona  cattle. 

The  great  prejudice  entertained  against 
Arizona  is  her  want  of  water  supply.  Five 
rivers,  however,  the  Colorado,  Gila,  Salt, 
San  Pedro,  and  Verde,  with  their  minor 
iributaries,  cross  and  recross  the  Territory, 
and  as  the  country  develops  it  is  found  that 


in  many  of  the  immense  valleys  covered 
with  dry  grasses,  water  can  readily  be  ob- 
tained by  sinking.  Sulphur  Valley,  where 
eight  wells  are  [jumping  thousands  of  gal- 
lons daily,  has  no  superior  advantages  as  to 
snow  and  rainfall  on  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains; it  drains  no  larger  an  area  than  many 
other  fine  grazing  valleys  throughout  the 
Territory,  It  is,  therefore,  not  unreason- 
able to  conclude  that,  although  hitherto  the 
cattle-man  has  depended  almost  entirely  on 
streams  and  springs,  an  abundant  supply  of 
artesian  water  can  be  found,  and  millions 
of  acres  will,  as  the  country  fills  with  set- 
tlers, be  reclaimed. 

Arizona  can  never  be  monopolized  by 
farmers;  much  of  her  land  is  unfit  for  ag- 
riculture. But  the  rich  grasses  that  cover 
plains  and  mesas,  and  the  success  of  recent 
experiments  in  finding  water  a  short  distance 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  Territory  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  vast  stock  range.  Sixty  thousand 
square  miles,  a  tract  equal  in  extent  to  the 
whole  of  New  England,  is  grazing  land. 
Many  cattle-men  from  the  East  are  putting 
herds  into  this  new  pastoral  world,  but  as 
yet  some  of  the  choicest  grass  lands  are 
open  to  location,  and  others  can  be  bought 
for  much  more  reasonable  prices  than  are 
demanded  in  better  known  sections  of  the 
Union.  In  San  Simon  Valley,  wherever 
wells  have  been  sunk  water  has  been  found 
ten  to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  A 
few  herds  are  already  roaming  over  the  pas- 
tures, but  the  greater  portion  of  the  valley 
is  yet  a  solitary  plain.  Pima  County  has 
large  tracts  of  rolling,  richly  grassed 
country,  upon  which  bands  of  cattle  have 
grazed  since  the  time  of  the  Mission 
Fathers,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago; 
but  there  never  has  been  any  diminution  in 
the  supply  of  feed.  Instead  of  the  ranges 
being  '•  eaten  up,"  the  gamma  grass  seems 
to  grow  with  fresh  vigor  after  being  grazed 
down   to  the  very  roots. 

In  the  early  days  of  Arizona  stock-raising, 
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cattle  were  driven  into  the  Territory  from 
Sonora  and  Texas,  and  an  inferior  stock 
was  bred,  but  the  introduction  of  some  fine 
Durham  bulls  and  droves  of  American  cattle 
from  Utah  and  Oregon  has  almost  driven 
out  the  poor  scrubs. 

There  can  scarcely  be  found  a  more  prof- 
itable and  agreeable  occupation  than  stock- 
raising,  especially  upon  the  Pacific  Slope, 
where  the  conditions  for  the  industry  are  so 
favorable,  and  where  so  little  capital  is  re- 
quired. The  intending  stockman,  suppos- 
ing him  to  have  about  three  thousand  dollars 
capital,  either  takes  "squatter's  right,"  by 
building  a  hut  on  unsurveyed  land,  or  buys 
1 60  acres  from  the  Government  at  a  nomi- 
nal price.  A  sufficiently  good  house  need 
not  cost  more  than  three  to  four  hundred 
dollars.  Provisions  bought,  there  is  no 
expense  but  the  wages  of  the  cowboys,  each 
one  of  whom,  for  thirty  dollars  monthly  pay, 
will  take  care  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cattle. 

Cowboys  can  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— those  recruited  from  Texas  and  other 
States  on  the  eastern  slope  ;  and  Mexicans, 
from  the  south-western  region.  Mexicans 
are  unrivaled  as  cowboys —  splendid  riders, 
hardy,  born  to  the  business — but  they  have 
a  wild,  bad  reputation,  and  are  quarrelsome 
and  unreliable.  Americans  are  perhaps  less 
skilled,  but  they  are  safer,  more  orderly  men. 

The  cowboy  tracks  his  animals  as  Indians 
do  game  :  dismounting,  he  leads  his  pony 
and  follows  patiently  faint  tracks  in  the  dust 
— which,  after  all,  may  prove  to  be  those  of 
unshod  ponies.  Generally  water  betrays 
cattle,  for  they  must  at  least  once  in  every 
twenty-four  hours  repair  to  the  nearest  creek 
or  water-hole  ;  then  in  the  softer  ground 
their  hoof-prints  are  easily  discernible. 

The  most  important  decision  for  the 
stockman  is  how  to  get  his  cattle.  He  can 
buy  them  "  on  the  range,  "  which  is  the 
quickest,  but  the  most  expensive  way.  The 
cattle  are  bought  so  many  head  "  more  or 
less  ; "  but  this   mode   leaves  a  good  many 


openings  for  sharp-witted  guile,  to  which  the 
novice  often  falls  a  victim.  The  best  way 
for  the  newly-arrived  settler,  is  to  make  a 
contract  with  some  responsible  drover  for  a 
number  of  cattle,  breed  and  age  specified, 
about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cows  to 
have  calves,  the  purchaser  to  be  free  to  re- 
ject any  animals  not  in  good  condition  when 
delivered  at  his  ranch.  Months  may  elapse 
before  the  herd  arrives,  but  for  one  em- 
barking in  the  stock  business,  the  delay  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing just  what  his  herd  will  be  worth  :  where- 
as in  buying  "  on  the  range"  he  takes  many 
chances  of  the  cattle  not  turning  out  what 
they  have  been  represented. 

The  third  way  of  procuring  stock,  which 
was  originally  the  only  one,  is  to  go  to  Texas, 
Oregon,  or  Utah,  the  three  best  sources  from 
which  to  draft  cattle,  buy  the  animals  in 
"  bunches  "  from  different  owners,  and  start 
homewards  with  them  directly  the  spring 
sun  causes  the  grass  to  crop  up  on  the 
prairies.  Riding  on  trail  is  an  undertaking 
requiring  the  natural  talent  of  a  trapper, 
and  some  of  the  astuteness  of  a  commander  ; 
adroitness,  firmness,  a  quick  eye,  and  a 
quicker  hand  with  the  revolver.  Great 
mountains  have  to  be  crossed;  vast  stretches 
of  dreary  plains  have  to  be  traversed;  rivers 
full  of  dangerous  quicksands,  in  which  whole 
herds  have  been  known  to  perish,  and  streams 
given  to  terrifically  sudden  freshets,  must  be 
forded;  long  expanses  of  barren  alkaline  des- 
ert, where  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  not  a  drop  of 
precious  water  is  to  be  found,  must  be  passed 
over  ; — and  all  this  with  a  crowd  of  semi-wild 
cattle,  straight  from  their  pathless  home, 
unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  human  beings, 
and  easily  startled  into  a  general  stampede  ; 
and  through  countries  where  Indians,  if  not 
actually  hostile,  are  always  ready  for  a  haul, 
and  where  white  marauders  "rustle"  sys- 
tematically for  a  living. 

Thunder-storms,  the  chief  danger  through 
the  summer  months  in  these  regions,  are 
very  terrifying  to  cattle.      On  the  approach 
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of  one,  the  herd  should  be  collected  in  as 
small  space  as  possible,  whilst  the  nun 
should  continually  ritU-  around  them,  call- 
each  other  in  tones  not  too  loud,  for 
like  horses,  cattle  derive  courage  from  the 
voice  and  presence  of  man.  While  thunder 
peals  and  lightning  flashes,  the  frightened 
beasts  watch,  with  lowered  heads  and  tails 
poised,  the  slow,  stead)-  pace  of  the  horse- 
men, and  seem  to  derive  from  it  a  sense  of 
protection.  Sometimes,  however,  a  steer 
more  alarmed  than  the  rest,  and  unable  to 
contain  his  terror,  will  make  a  dash  through 
an  opening  in  the  guardian  chain  ;  this  ex- 
ample is  sure  to  be  followed,  and  in  two 
minutes  the  whole  herd  will  have  broken 
away — stampeded  ;  a  surging  mass  of  bel- 
lowing, terrified  beasts,  rushing  headlong 
through  the  storm  to  destruction. 

Fancy  an  inky  night,  claps  of  thunder  of 
appalling  loudness,  ground  entirely  strange 
to  the  men,  very  broken  and  full  of  steep 
water  courses  and  dangerous  hollows. 
Cohtequ'il  cohte,  the  leaders  must  be  headed 
off.  Once  fairly  started  they  will  stampede 
twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  miles  at  a  stretch, 
many  of  the  cattle  being  killed  by  falls  or 
trodden  to  death,  whilst  "bunches"  stray 
from  the  main  herd  and  disappear  forever. 
The  reckless  riders,  rushing  at  breakneck 
speed  over  dangerous  ground  in  dense  dark- 
ness, are  perfectly  aware  how  much  depends 
on  courage  and  speed,  if  it  kills  them. 
The  heavy  cowhide  "  quint  "  or  whip,  and 
the  powerful  spurs  with  jingling  rowels,  re- 
main unused  till  the  last  moment.  Urging 
on  their  horses  by  shouts,  the  cowboys  speed 
alongside  the  frantic  steers  until  they  man- 
age to  reach  the  leaders,  and  finally,  swing- 
ing round,  they  try  to  press  the  bellowing 
brutes  to  swerve  to  one  side.  All  the  men 
pursuing  the  same  tactics,  the  rush  is  at  last 
checked,  and  the  animals,  panting  and  lash- 
ing their  heavy  sides  with  their  tails,  are 
brought  to  a  stand,  and  the  herd,  or  what 
remains  of  it,  is  rounded  up.  It  is  dan- 
gerous work,  and  many  a  light-hearted  cow- 


boy has  lost  his  life  in  a  stampede  :  one 
minute  a  rollicking,  swinging  youth,  the 
next  a  shaprless  mass  trodden  down  and 
stamped  into  the  ground,  as  the  surging 
herd  pass  over  horse  and  rider,  who  have 
(nine  to  grief  in  a  prairie  bog  or  gopher  hole. 
The  run  has  taken  the  cattle  far  off  the  trail, 
led  them  perhaps  into  close  vicinity  to  hos- 
tile Indians  or  crafty  "  Greasers,"  and  when 
dawn  at  last  breaks,  new  dangers  may  ap- 
pear. Often  on  these  occasions  men  do 
not  leave  their  saddles,  except  to  change 
horses,  for  thirty-six  hours. 

Arrived  at  the  ranch,  the  cattle  are 
branded,  and  then  carefully  distributed  over 
the  range,  some  here,  a  tew  miles  farther  on 
others,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  herd  is 
"turned  out."  If  young  steers  are  kept 
two  years  on  the  range,  they  can  be  sold  as 
four-year-olds  to  the  markets,  the  increase 
in  value  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per 
head  ;  thus  the  ranchman  nearly  doubles  his 
capital  in  that  short  space  of  time,  provid- 
ing his  losses  do  not  exceed  five  per  cent, 
and  he  has  luck  on  his  side. 

In  raising  stock,  a  firm  decision  must  be 
made  not  to  sell  a  single  animal  for  the  first 
three  years.  Oregon  and  Utah  cows  and 
Eastern  or  English  bulls  should  form  the 
herd.  The  concern  must  be  kept  going 
with  no  in-coming  funds  for  five  years  ;  and 
although  the  process  is  slower  at  first,  it  is 
in  the  end  far  more  profitable  than  the 
mere  "  feeding  up"  of  stock. 

During  the  summer,  autumn,  and  winter, 
cattle  roam  at  will  over  the  country,  and 
different  herds  mingle  together,  and  perhaps 
stray  long  distances  from  their  home  range  ; 
frequently  single  heads  are  found  t\yo  hun- 
dred miles  away.  In  Arizona  an  attempt 
to  in  some  degree  obviate  this,  has  given 
rise  to  a  profitable  grazing  industry.  A 
number  of  settlers  are  devoting  their  farms 
to  growing  immense  fields  of  alfalfa,  a  rich, 
succulent  plant,  blooming  in  verdure  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  cultivated  with  little 
labor  or  expense.      Half  an  acre  of  alfalfa 
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will  keep  an  animal  for  an  entire  year.  By 
dividing  the  pasture,  the  herd  can  have 
abundance  of  new  feed  ;  when  they  have 
cropped  close  one  enclosure  they  can  be 
driven  to  another,  and  by  the  time  they 
have  gone  the  round  of  the  ranch,  the  first 
is  green  again.  Such  a  stock  farm  has 
many  advantages  over  a  natural  range,  for 
the  water  supply  is  certain  ;  the  percentage 
of  increase  is  greater  ;  there  is  no  loss  from 
strayed  or  stolen  ;  and  no  herding  or  "round- 
ing up  "  is  required. 

To  collect  stragglers  from  the  various 
ranges,  the  annual  "round  up"  of  a  grazing 
region  is  held.  About  May  or  June,  or  on 
the  Pacific  Slope  even  earlier  in  the  season, 
the  whole  country  is  searched,  and  the  cat- 
tle appertaining  to  a  district  driven  to- 
gether into  one  vast  herd,  from  whence  the 
different  ranchmen  separate  their  own  ani- 
mals, easily  identified  by  the  brands;  and 
after  a  mutual  exchange  of  stray  ones,  each 
owner  takes  his  herd  back  to  the  home 
range,  brands  the  calves,  turns  them  loose, 
and  does  not  see  them  again  collected  un- 
til the  next  round  up. 

In  a  large  cattle  district  a  captain  for  the 
round  up  is  generally  chosen,  and  under 
him  work  the  stockmen  and  cowboys  from 
the  different  ranches,  numbering  often  fifty 
or  more.  The  whole  country  is  laid  out  in 
daily  rides  ;  if  there  is  a  large  creek  or 
stream  in  the  distance,  the  water  course  is 
followed  ;  the  country  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  on  each  side  being  carefully  searched 
by  the  cowboys,  who,  all  working  under 
one  head,  develop  great  aptitude  for  their 
occupation.  They  are  in  the  saddle  for  at 
least  sixteen  hours  every  day,  and  most  of 
the  time  on  the  "lope."  Often  long  after 
dark,  they  bring  in,  driven  before  them, 
the  stock  found  during  that  day  ;  when 
after  watering  the  thirsty  beasts,  they  add 
them  to  the  main  herd,  which  is  carefully 
watched  day  and  night. 

A  cow  or  small  bunch  of  cattle  over- 
looked   in    the    round   up,    is    not     neces- 


sarily lost,  for  generally  it  will  turn  up 
on  that  or  some  neighboring  range  during 
the  next  year,  and  ranchmen  may  even  acci- 
dentally pitch  upon  cattle  that  have  been 
missing  for  a  longer  time.  Then  a  cow 
makes  her  appearance  with  quite  a  little 
family  of  unbranded  steers,  yearlings,  and 
calves.  From  seven  to  ten  per  cent  per 
annum  amply  covers  losses  from  drought, 
strays,  and  accidents. 

There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  animated 
life  and  vigorous  rivalry  about  a  round- 
up. They  begin  with  a  substantial  break- 
fast. Sunrise  finds  the  cowboys  in  the  sad- 
dle, galloping  over  the  plains  in  pursuit  of 
those  distant  black  specks  on  the  horizon, 
or  scrambling  up  the  steep  hills  by  which 
the  higher  ranges  on  the  mesas  are  reached. 
They  do  not  usually  get  back  to  camp  before 
dusk,  when  they  appear,  driving  before  them 
the  cattle  found  that  day — perhaps  fifty: 
perhaps  only  ten  or  fifteen.  If  a  bunch, 
frightened  at  the  unusual  sight  of  man, 
stampede,  they  rush  down  a  steep  slope, 
tails  raised  high,  the  pursuers  tearing  madly 
after  them,  oblivious  of  the  precipitous 
grade  and  the  treacherous  holes  and  tree- 
stumps  that  dot  it.  All  the  cowboys  are 
wonderful  riders,  and  on  these  occasions 
they  strive  to  outdo  each  other.  A  spill  on 
the  hillside  occasioned  by  a  horse  putting  a 
foreleg  into  a  gopher  hole,  has  been  known 
to  send  a  rider  spinning  a  distance  of  very 
nearly  thirty-seven  feet  between  the  gopher 
hole  and  the  spot  where  the  man's  shoulder 
touched  ground  first.  The  cowboy  was 
only  slightly  stunned,  and  amid  the  unsym- 
pathetic laughter  of  his  comrades,  picked 
himself  up,  pulled  out  his  six-shooter,  and 
shot  his  disabled  horse. 

In  connection  with  the  cattle  business  the 
truth  that  "  a  man  out  West  is  a  man,"  is 
asserted  by  the  poorest  cowboys.  That 
marked  feature  of  America,  social  equality, 
must  never  be  forgotten  by  settlers  fresh 
from  the  distinctly  classified  communities  of 
Eastern   civilization.     The    cowboy  asserts 
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his  right  of  perfect  equality  with  all  comers, 
and  let  a  "  tenderfoot"  once  get  the  name 
of  being  possessed  by  unsocial  pride,  there 
will  not  be  a  man  in  the  cattle  region  who 
—  while  he  otherwise  would  readily  share 
his  last    bite  or  sup  with  the  stranger — will 


not  for  his  real  or  supposed  arrogance  be 
eager  to  spite  and  injure  him.  In  no  busi- 
ness is  popularity  more  indispensable;  in  no 
walk  of  life  is  a  man  so  dependent  upon 
the  good  will  of  his  neighbors  as  in  stock- 
raising  on  the  wild  plains  of  the  West. 

John  Ambulo. 


LICK. 


He  was  a  lank,  red-haired,  uncouth 
young  fellow  in  jeans.  But  people  were 
accustomed  to  say  in  those  parts  that  he 
was  an  overly  promising  lad,  with  a  good 
supply  of  brains.  He  sat  squarely  on  the 
wagon-seat,  and  swung  his  legs  with  the  air 
with  which  better  bred  independence  would 
have  swung  its  cane.  Judging  from  his  man- 
ner he  must  have  been  prospering  financially 
— and  the  string  of  plump  mules  that  he 
drove  rather  carried  out  the  idea. 

Beside  him  sat  a  young  girl  in  a  stiffly 
starched  calico,  also  swinging  her  feet  and 
accompanying  his  jerky  whistle  with  a  merry 
hum.  Her  lap  was  full  of  fading  wild  flow- 
ers, and  withered  blossoms  peeped  from 
'every  wrinkle  of  the  lad's  flannel  shirt  and 
the  muffler  over  it,  where  she  had  placed 
them.  He  stopped  occasionally  for  her  to 
climb  down  and  either  gather  more  or  walk 
by  the  roadside.  The  wagon  was  littered 
with  blossoms  she  had  cast  aside,  and  gath- 
ering up  what  he  could,  he  threw  them 
down,  while  she  was  standing  by  the 
road-side. 

"  Thar,  sis — 'tain't  much  of  a  way  to 
treat  friends.  'Tain't  my  way  of  doin'. 
They're  no  'count  now,  pore  things,  so  you'd 
better  bury  'em.  It's  better  than  to  let  'em 
dry  up  or  be  trampled  in  the  mud  by  the 
next  team." 

She  laughed.  "  You've  got  sich  foolish 
notions,  Lick.  I  call  'em  girlish."  But 
she  took  the  spade  that  lie  hauled  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  wagon  bed,  and  awkwardly 


turned  the  sod,  raked  in  the  petals,  and  set 
the  grassy  earth  above  them.  "  You're 
a  fool." 

"They  were  worth  it,"  he  replied.  "I 
wouldn't  have  gathered  'em." 

"I  wanted  my  old  hat  trimmed  as  the 
Prescott  girls  trim  theirs — jist  to  show  you, 
so  sometime  when  you  go  to  town  you  can 
get  me  one  I'll  like." 

"Between  you  askin'  for  hats,  an' mother 
askin'  fortobacker,  an'  Lu  askin'  for  quiltin' 
scraps,  I'll  never  get  ahead." 

"  You're  always  talkin'  that  way.  What 
do  you  want  to  get  ahead  for  ?  " 

' '  You  reckon  I'm  goin'  to  be  pore  ?  " 

"  Everybody  says  you'll  be  rich,  but 
you're  gettin'  hard  an'  mean.  You  don't 
care  anythin'  about  home  any  more." 

"  Yes,  I  do,  sis,"  he  said,  seriously.  "  I 
think  of  it  an'  you  an'  mother  many  a  time 
when  I'm  travelin'  in  the  mountains." 

"  Well,  you  like  the  mill  better." 

''  That's  my  work — my  business.  I 
oughter  love  it.  Don't  dad  love  his  range 
an'  his  cattle  most  as  well  as  he  does  you  ? 
Course  I  like  the  mill." 

"  Now,  law  me,  Lick,  I  didn't  mean  any- 
thin'  exceptin'  you  was  gettin'  old  an'  busi- 
ness like  — " 

"You  reckon  I  am?"  he  interrupted 
eagerly. 

"Yes;  you're  as  dry  an'  stiff-necked  as 
the  postmaster." 

Lick's  face  fell.  "Oh,  he's  small  perta- 
ters  ;  but  I'm  agoin'  to  be  rich,  Marthy." 
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Her  ace  grew  very  grave.  "I'm  afraid 
that's  goin'  to  be  your  grand  trouble.  You 
want  to  be  somebody  grand." 

"  You  gals  don't  know  anythin'  outside 
of  stories.  You  don't  know  what  a  hole  of 
a  place  this  here  is." 

"Why,  Lick,  dad  says  it's  the  grandest 
place  in  Arizony  !  " 

The  horrified  expression  in  her  face, 
which  dared  him  to  disrespect  her  father's 
dictum,  silenced  him.  What  did  girls  and 
cattle  men  know  about  milling  and  business 
men — men  that  never  wore  jeans  and  figured 
up  a  column  quicker  than  his  best  teacher? 
How  could  they  understand  his  devotion  to 
the  business  that  was  to  make  him  a 
great  man  ? 

"  G'long  thar,  Prunelly,  an'  you,  Ojark 
— them  mules  are  so  fat  they  ain't  good  for 
nothin'  no  more.  Hold  on  ter  yer  rubbish; 
I'm  goin'  to  drive." 

He  shied  a  couple  of  pebbles  with  un- 
erring aim  at  the  leaders'  heads,  and  with  a 
flourish  of  their  spiky  tails  they  dashed  into 
a  trot,  and  presently  dipped  into  a  narrow 
canon,  whose  ever-ascending  sides  were  gild- 
ed here  and  there  with  patches  of  sunshine 
falling  through  rifts  in  the  cloudy  sky. 
Marthy  had  forgotten  her  flowers  and  stared 
before  her,  while  Lick,  his  temporary  surli- 
ness having  blown  over,  gazed  at  her  from 
under  the  limp  rim  of  his  soiled  white  hat, 
with  an  expression  of  fondness  brimming 
up  in  his  small,  grey  eyes,  and  overflowing 
on  his  face  in  an  indulgent,  loving  smile. 

Patches  of  thunder-cloud  were  gathering 
on  the  mountain  tops,  while  the  bursts  of 
thunder,  rolling  forth  full  voiced  as  it  can 
only  in  mountains,  with  sharper  peals  as  the 
sun  went  down,  were  alternated  by  deep 
silence.  The  birds  were  hushed,  and  the 
heavy  air  seemed  to  have  deadened  the  ripple 
of  the  stream  on  its  stony  bed  ;  the  rising 
wind  swept  down  a  few  drops  and  then  a 
sheet  of  water. 

"  I  wish  I  was  home,  "  said  Martha,  at 
last — she    could    not    be    silent    long — and 


then  she  re-arranged  her  flowers,  and  talked 
between  the  gusts  of  rain,  and  Lick  whistled 
and  listened.  "  You  see,  "  she  said  wind- 
ing up  a  long  speech,  "  flowers  are  the  thing 
for  the  meeting-house.  They'd  brighten  up 
the  old  shell  more —  " 

"  — than  the  parson  himself,  "  interpolat- 
ed Lick  drily. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  You  might 
be  better  natured  than  that.  They  all 
talk  that  way,  till  home's  the  most  miserable 
place  I  know  of.  I  always  could  depend  on 
you.  I'm  as  much  of  a  Hidewilder  as  any  of 
you.  I  love  'em,  I'm  proud  I'm  one  of  'em, 
but  I  ain't  no  better'n  him.  " 

"Better'n  he  is,  sis  "  corrected  her  brother. 

"No  I  ain't,"  she  wenton,  not  heedinghim. 

"He's  no  'count"  he  said,  "an'  his 
brother  is  a — " 

"  As  for  horse-thievin',  you  needn't  look 
over  the  range,"  she  interrupted  hotly.  "I'm 
miserable  at  home  when  you  ain't  there,  an' 
I  reckon  it  won't  make  any  difference,  now, 
whether  you  come  or  not.  I  won't  live  there. 
I'm  going  to  Markle's  an'  you  shan't  bring 
me  home  with  a  lariat." 

"  I  wasn't  sayin'  nothin'  agin  him,  "  the 
brother  began  uneasily. 

She  laughed  and  rested  her  hands  on  his' 
shoulders.  "  You're  away  off  from  all  the 
folks  " — coaxingly;  "  I  reckon  if  you  whisper 
it,  it  won't  be  heard.  Now,  don't  you 
like  him  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  nothin'  agin  him,  "  he  repeat- 
ed frankly. 

"  Why  don't  you  say  so  at  home?" 

"  'Cause  'twouldn't  help  you  any.  Dad 
says  they're  horse —  "  Martha  flung  back  her 
head  and  opened  her  mouth,  but  in  the  twi- 
light she  caught  the  steady  gaze  of  her 
brother's  eyes  and  stopped.  "  I  reckon 
we'd  better  not  talk  about  horse-steal- 
in',  "  he  said.  "  I  might  like  you  a  hundred 
times  more'n  I  do — though  I  don't  reckon  I 
could — but  I  can't  shake  hands  with  the 
parson  an'  say,  'Here,  mister,  I'll  help  you 
run  off  with  my  sister.  " 
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"  Who's  talkin'  about  runnin'  away,  "she 
cried,  turning  scarlet. 

He  smiled  shrewdly.  "  Well,  that's  what 
it  would  come  to.  " 

She  dropped  the  flowers  one  by  one  into 
the  road.  She  thought  it  a  great  hardship 
that  she  could  not  be  allowed  to  differ  from 
the  family  in  opinion.  I.ick  went  on,  "The 
boys  are  older'n  me  ;  they  think  that  way, 
and  I  must  foller.     This  is  a  family  affair.  " 

He  pulled  his  hat  down,  buttoned  his 
coat,  and  turned  down  its  cuffs,  as  though 
to  shut  out  further  argument.  The  flowers 
continued  to  fall,  and  with  them  now  and 
then  a  tear. 

Lick  drew  an  extra  coat  of  his  own  over 
Martha's  shoulders,  while  the  mules  clattered 
on,  and  the  dusk  followed  in  a  gallop,  bring- 
ing in  its  train  a  sheet  of  a  rain.  He  re- 
marked that  he  reckoned  they'd  have  a  kind- 
er wet  night,  but  neither  seemed  to  notice  it. 
The  drops  splashed  from  his  hat  to  his  bared 
fingers,  and  trickled  through  hers  down  her 
cheeks.  It  was  only  a  shower  ;  but  when  it 
passed  on,  the  water  was  surging  around  the 
mules'  feet,  and  the  low  brush  at  the  sides 
broke  and  floated  down — Lick  stopped  sev- 
eral times  to  pull  it  from  his  wheels — and 
when  the  mules  dropped  to  a  walk  the  con- 
stant purl  of  cataracts  on  the  hillsides 
sounded  like  rude  music.  The  air  was 
laden  with  pungent  odors  ;  even  the  charred 
manzanita  brush  on  one  side  of  the  road 
sending  up  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  aid  to 
the  struggling  young  shoots  among  the 
gnarled  limbs. 

The  night  was  well  worn  when  the  mules 
stopped  on  a  low  ridge,  where  the  light  of  a 
house  stood  cheerfully  forth.  There  was 
some  stir  inside  ;  Martha  marked  it. 

"  Lick,  there's  some  rumor  agoin' — I 
reckon  there's  trouble  at  home.  They're 
never  up  so  late  at  night  unless  somethin's 
the  matter." 

The  house  was  a  small  adobe,  surrounded 
by  corrals.  After  a  strangely  dumb  greet- 
ing, two  boys  unharnessed  the  mules,  and 
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the  rest  of  the  family — and  the  little  front 
yard  was  full  of  it — escorted  Martha  indoors. 
Lick  almost  immediately  followed,  and  in- 
stinctively sought  the  dark  corner  of  the 
chimney. 

There  was  an  under-current  of  anxiety 
in  almost  his  first  remark — a  question  what 
was  doing  at  Red  Oaks.  The  reply  was 
that  Red  Oaks  was  sailing  along  in  fine 
style.  Red  Oaks  was  a  settlement,  or 
rather  a  string  of  ranch  houses,  following 
the  one  large  stream  of  the  range,  where  the 
Hidewilders  lived.  When  Lick  heard  the 
answer  to  his  query,  his  face  became  more 
sombre.      Were  things  the  same  elsewhere  ? 

No,  they  were  not — they  were  riled — 
quite  riled.      Reckoned  as  he  heard  ? 

No,  he  hadn't  heard. 

Well,  some  of  the  Longspre  ranchers 
were  in  the  valley  near  his  mill. 

For  a  moment  as  Lick's  face  whitened  it 
lost  its  determined  lines.  The  mouth  that 
usually  looked  so  flinty  had  weakened — it 
trembled.  He  was  a  boy  again.  He  saw 
the  others  eagerly  and  sympathetically  watch- 
ing him — eager  to  discover  his  weakness, 
ready  to  sympathize  and  publish  abroad 
their  sympathy  and  its  cause.  He  turned 
to  the  fire  and  sought  refuge  in  its  warm 
reflection,  and  then  asked  if  that  were  all. 

They  said  it  was.  And  still  he  sat  still. 
"But  mean'  Marthy  come  from  thar  to-day." 

"  But  thar  was  a  man  come  in  on  the 
trail  to  warn  ye." 

And  still  he  sat  quiet,  warming  his  hands. 
Finally  he  arose.  "  I  reckon  I'd  better  go 
back  for  a  spell.  Marthy.  I'll  take  Prunelly 
— jist  to  see  if  Kansas  is  runnin'  the  mill 
all  right. '" 

"That's  it,  honey,"  chimed  in  the  lady  of 
the  house — a  gaunt  woman  in  a  gaunt  wrap- 
per, with  a  hungry-looking,  long-stemmed 
pipe  in  her  hand.  "  I  was  afeared  you  was 
cowed." 

They  helped  him  into  a  dry  coat,  and 
brought  out  a  snug  array  of  arms,  from 
which  he  hastily  selected  a    rifle  and  revoi- 
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ver  ;  and  as  he  did  so  the  head  of  the  house 
proudly  exclaimed,  "  I'll  go  on  to  yer  dad 
in  the  mornin'  with  Marthy,  an'  tell  'em 
what  a  fight  ye  had  and  how  ye  cleaned  'em 
out." 

Lick    did    not    respond.       Martha   came 
timidly  to  her  brother.      From  her  childhood 
she  had  seen  lights  in  his  eyes  that  fright- 
ened her,  a    certain  rigid  bend  of  his  head 
and  tightening  of  the  spare  flesh  about  his 
jaws  and  mouth  that  awed  her.    She  thought 
him    terrible     now — but    she    managed    to 
whisper,    "  If  it's  him,  don't  hurt  him." 
"And  my  mill  burned  ?" 
"  Mebbe  it  aint — and  he  wouldn't  do  it. 
"Well,  then,  hush  with  your  don'ts, "  he 
answered  roughly,  shaking  her  off;  but  she 
clung  to  him  and  he  dragged  her  to  the  door, 
where  the  rain  splashed  into  both  pale  faces. 
The  astonished  family  fell  back.     They 
had  never  seen  the  two  quarrel  since  they 
fought  over  their  Sunday  "chicken  fixin's" — 
which  fixings  were  about  the  only  observ- 
ance of  the  holy  day  that  was  kept  in   the 
Hidewilder  family. 

"  Don't  hurt  him,  Lick,"  she  pleaded. 
"He's  all  I  have — an'  all  your  life  long  you'll 
be  sorry." 

"  Let  me  go.  If  the  mill's  burned  I'm 
cleaned  out,  if  you  know  what  that  means. 
I'll  never  have  another  sich  chance." 

He  shoved  her  away,  and  the  wind 
banged  the  door  to — and  she  burst  into 
tears.  In  his  way,  Lick  was  always  kind. 
It  was  so  long  since  he  had  spoken  roughly 
that  she  was  stunned,  nor  remembered  any- 
thing except  that  he  was  gone — and  a  'gun 
and  a  pistol,  and  a  swift  mule  with  him. 

He  mounted  Prunelly  and  hurried  down 
the  road  they  had  just  traversed.  Even  had 
not  the  Hidewilder  honor — on  which  they 
seemed  to  pride  themselves  so  much — been 
at  stake,  there  was  cause  enough  to  speed 
Lick  to  the  Verde  Valley.  Down  in  its 
narrow  heart  stood  the  high,  whitewashed 
flouring  mill  in  which  the  soul,  ambition, 
and  fortune  of  Lick  were  centered.      He  had 


sold  his  share  in  the  cattle  (his  father  was 
sternly  just  to  his  many  children),  and  had 
ventured  the  proceeds  in  the  flour  mill. 
The  valley  had  said  derisively  that  only  a 
boy  full  of  fine  "  'rithmetic  calkylations  " 
would  have  thought  of  milling  on  the  top  of 
the  Black  Range.  But  there  he  was,  and 
his  lean  face  and  plump  mules  had  be- 
come familiar  to  nearly  all  Yavapai,  and  to 
every  new  Mormon  immigrant  and  disgusted 
desert  rancher,  seduced  to  the  mountains 
by  the  promise  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, lust  now  the  mill  gave  promise  of 
prospering.  Just  now  Lick's  partner,  a  fat 
little  man  from  Kansas,  indulged  in  the  mild 
dissipation  of  mounting  one  of  the  many  turn- 
stiles of  the  Prescott  plaza  and  haranguing 
a  feeble  crowd  of  idle  teamsters  and  loun- 
ging gamblers  on  the  merits  of  Kansas, 
as  embodied  in  himself  and  evinced  in  the 
great  establishment  of  Hidewilder  &  Co. 
Just  now  the  mill  had  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  Longspres. 

The  elder  Longspre  had  some  cause  of 
enmity  with  Joel  Hidewilder;  and  his  peace- 
able son,  the  "  parson,"  by  his  efforts  to 
patch  up  the  trouble  and  get  the  women- 
folks down  to  his  rare  sermons,  had  received 
all  the  superfluous  wrath  intended  for  his 
father,  and  plenty  besides.  The  Hidewild- 
ers  hated  patching,  except  in  the  domestic 
department.  The  parson's  brother  had  a 
bad  reputation;  and  it  was  this  son  and  the 
father  that  Lick  feared — not  without  a  shad- 
owy outline  of  a  more  classical  and  cler- 
ical face  in  the  rear  of  his  suspicions,  for  no 
one  but  Marthy  had  any  faith  in  the  profes- 
sional pretensions  of  the  "  parson." 

Lick  had  managed  so  far  to  avoid  the 
brawling  that  took  place,  particularly  at 
round  ups.  His  brothers  had  taught  him 
all  his  life  how  to  meet  such  an  emergency 
as  this,  but  he  was  glad  the  darkness  and 
the  mountains  protected  him,  for  he  felt 
weak  and  spiritless.  He  urged  on  Prunelly, 
yet  twisted  in  his  saddle  as  though  he  could 
see  home  and  Martha's  reproachful  eyes. 
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He  wondered  petulantly  why  he  eouldn't 
prosecute  his  business  in  peace.  He 
thought  one  moment  it  was  not  possible 
that  they  could  have  destroyed  his  mill — 
why  should  they?  and  then — why  should 
they  not  ?  He  fancied  that  the  horizon  was 
red,  blood  red,  though  the  mill  was  miles 
away.  The  occasional  bubbles  of  foam 
on  the  creek  which  the  clearing  sky  showed, 
seemed  to  him  his  flour,  with  which  they 
had  powdered  the  green,  rapid  river.  He 
had  reached  the  valley  now.  The  roads 
were  miry,  and  the  sullen  river  swished 
first  on  one  side  and  then  the  other,  as  he 
urged  his  fagged  mule  through  the  mire. 
It  was  like  the  wild  flow  of  angered  pride 
and  frightened  ambition  that  surged  and 
battled  within  him. 

As  the  night  paled,  the  masses  of  white 
cliffs  on  one  side,  and  the  verdure-clothed 
bluffs  on  the  other  began  to  show  through 
their  mist.  A  few  farm  houses  were  scat- 
tered along  the  road,  a  few  half-drowned 
alfalfa  fields  and  straggling  young  orchards. 
Nothing  but  the  river  was  waking,  and  be- 
side it,  below  the  military  post,  had  stood 
his  mill,  but  he  could  not  see  it  now. 

He  went  around  the  camp — the  mill  was 
gone.  The  little  knoll  had  been  cut  up  by 
hoof  prints,  and  but  for  a  few  fragments 
that  in  falling  had  not  been  carried  away  by 
the  water,  there  was  nothing  there  but  wet 
piles  of  ashes.  Here  was  a  sodden  yellow 
cake  that  had  been  flour — there  a  scrap  of 
flour  bag.  Little  streams  of  discolored 
water  flowed  from  the  black  pools  among 
the  cinders  and  trickled  down  to  the  stream; 
and  once  or  twice  parts  of  the  bank  fell 
away,  and  carried  with  them  boards  and 
shingles. 

He  stood  idly  on  the  bank.  Here  had 
been  what  they  called  their  office.  At  the 
window  his  partner  had  often  sat,  and 
kicked  his  feet  against  the  battered  desk 
legs,  and  talked  while  he  smoked,  and  the 
hot  summer  wind  had  danced  in  over  the 
ittered  desk,  and  the  mists  had  floated  along 


Squaw's  Peak — the  ghosts  of  the  malaria  that 
haunted  the  valley.  Yes,  there  they  were 
yet,  curling  and  dipping  among  the  trees. 
They  seemed  to  rush  and  crowd  together 
just  over  him,  as  though  looking  down  on 
his  misfortune,  and  then  they  segregated 
and  floated  down  the  valley,  hurrying  to 
bear  the  npws  that  Lick  Hidewilder  was 
ruined. 

He  stood  stupidly.  Where  was  the  fire 
that  had  shone  in  his  eyes  when  he  pushed 
his  sister  so  rudely  from  him,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  he  had  breathed  vows  of  ven- 
geance on  the  Longspres  if  they  had  harmed 
him  ?  He  stood  mournfully  among  the 
ruins  of  his  little  fortune,  unwilling  to  leave, 
and  yet  every  charred  thing  causing  him  a 
fresh  pain  and  deeper  despair,  as  the  sod- 
den mass  gradually  settled  into  a  shapeless 
heap.  He  did  not  feel  vengeful.  He  did 
not  follow  on  the  track  of  the  guilty  men. 
He  wondered  what  he  would  do  now,  with 
no  cattle  to  sell,  no  insurance,  and  the 
dreary  prospect  of  the  old  home,  the  miry 
corrals,  his  indolent  brothers  with  their 
petty  schemes  of  retaliation  upon  their  petty 
neighbors.  Strangely  enough,  there  was  no 
rage  in  his  heart  ;  and  after  starting  many 
times,  and  again  pausing,  he  mounted  Pru- 
nella, and  reined  in  for  one  last  compre- 
hensive glance. 

"  I  reckon  if  they'd  'a'  knowed  what  they 
were  doin'  they  wouldn't  ha'  done  it.  It 
ain't  like  a  dugout  or  a  tent." 

He  crossed  the  low  country  to  a  farm- 
house, and  exchanged  Prunella  for  a  fresh 
animal.  No  mention  was  made  of  his  loss, 
though  it  was  known.  There  were  no 
women  about  the  house,  but  the  men  made 
him  coffee  and  got  a  melon  from  their  small 
patch  for  his  breakfast.  It  was  their  fash- 
ion of  offering  sympathy,  and  they  suspended 
work  and  smoked  on  the  stoop  until  he  was 
ready  to  go. 

He  started  immediately  for  home.  He 
expected  to  meet  the  Longspres  on  the  way, 
or  to  find  them  at  Red  Oaks,  and  lie  prepared 
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for  the  meeting  coolly  but  spiritlessly.  If 
he  did  not  meet  them,  he  would  go  home 
and  consult  with  his  brothers. 

He  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  camp  when  he  heard  a  sharp  trotting 
and  drew  to  one  side,  hoping  it  was  one  of 
the  Longspres.  It  was,  but  not  the  one 
he  had  hoped.  It  was  the  parson,  who 
reined  in  awkwardly,  and  seemed  at  first 
eagerly  disposed  to  speak. 

Poor  Lick's  heart  sank.  He  had  not 
bargained  for  this.  He  had  never  thought 
of  the  parson,  or  of  Marthy's  pleading. 

And  yet  he  was  pledged  by  his  loss  to 
exterminate  the  family.  Just  then  how  his 
brothers  would  have  waved  their  hats  and 
cheered  him  on !  How  his  mother  would  have 
dropped  her  beloved  pipe  and  clasped  her 
hands  in  a  spasm  of  fear  for  him  and  desire 
to  see  him  blossom  into  a  tried  manhood! 
He  saw  again  his  fallen  mill,  and  the  flood 
insidiously  eating  away  every  sacred  shingle 
and  beam,  the  mists  laughing  above  him; 
he  recalled  the  respectful  sympathy  of  the 
men  at  the  farm,  who  thought  they  saw  in 
him  the  courage  that  made  a  man — and  he 
leaned  forward.  And  then  he  remembered 
Martha's  whisper,  and  her  trust  in  him,  her 
sad  and  true  accusation  that  home  was  mis- 
erable to  her,  and  that  he  was  helping  to 
make  it  so.  He  never  thought  of  fearing 
crime.  His  brothers  did  not  recognize  the 
results  of  a  feud  as  accountable  for  in  law 
courts.  He  did  not  consider  if  he  would 
repent  when  he  saw  the  parson  dead.  But 
Lick  loved  his  sister;  he  had  treated  her 
more  harshly  the  night  before  than  at  any 
time  in  their  lives,  and  there  was  but  one 
reparation — and  still  he  hesitated,  and  the 
parson  waited. 

It  was  but  a  moment's  time,  but  he 
weighed  everything.  His  brothers  could 
get  over  the  disgrace  ;  Marthy  would  never 
recover  from  the  pain.  And  somewhere  in 
the  big  territory  he  would  start  some  busi- 
ness again. 

And    so  he  tightened  the  rein  and  mut- 


tering, "Git  away,  parson,"  splashed  on 
through  the  mud  ;  and  to  the  monoto- 
nous roar  of  his  animal's  ungainly  gallop, 
his  elder  brother's  prophecy  of  two  years  be- 
fore— "  The  Hidewilder  that  takes  to  buyin' 
and  sellin'  outside  a  hoss  fa'r,  will  come  to 
no  good  " — galloped  through  his  tired  brain 
with  the  same  tread.  It  was  true  enough — 
he  was  of  no  account.  Oh,  if  it  had  been 
Jim  Longspre  or  the  old  man  ! 

The  Hidewilders  lived  in  a  log  house 
thatched  with  ocatila,  and  a  few  sheds  ex- 
tended around  it  as  the  increase  in  the 
family — the  horses  and  dogs — demanded. 
A  few  old  wagons  were  drawn  under  a  cover, 
a  field  of  corn  grew  across  the  road,  and 
under  the  walnut  tree  at  the  corner  of  the 
house  were  half  a  dozen  bunks  and  as  many 
shaggy  horses.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  the 
day  after  the  fire,  and  the  family,  with  the 
exception  of  Lick,  were  all  at  home.  Mrs. 
Hidewilder  sat  smoking  by  the  door,  and 
the  dark  face  of  the  eldest  daughter,  Lu- 
cinda,  bent  over  a  gay  quilt  as  she  stitched. 
It  was  very  quiet  when  Lick  came  up. 

He  saw  a  pale  face  at  a  little  side  win- 
dow, and  Martha's  brown  eyes,  which  had 
watched  his  muddied  white  hat,  a  slow- 
moving  speck  on  the  hills,  mutely  asked 
many  questions,  but  was  favored  with  no 
reply,  not  even  a  glance.  Lick  could  not 
look  at  her.  His  heart  was  bitter  now. 
But  for  her  he  could  have  squared  accounts 
with  the  parson  ;  but  for  her  he  would  have 
been  famous.  Any  of  his  brothers  would 
have  sold  his  share  in  the  cattle  and  started 
him  in  business  again.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing ahead  of  the  poor  fellow  now  but  a  long, 
long  blank,  which  even  the  tenderness  in 
Martha's  face  could  not  brighten. 

He  walked  into  the  living  room,  and 
stopped.  He  removed  his  hat — as  custom 
at  school  had  required,  and  the  habit  still 
clung  to  him — and  flapped  its  stiff  brim 
against  his  boots,  while  a  dozen  pair  of  eyes, 
ranging  from  black  to  hazel,  repeated, but  with 
a  far  different  meaning,  Martha's  questions. 
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••  Whar's  the  scalps  ?  "  inquired  the  eldest. 

"  I  ain't  got  none." 

"  Is  the  mill  burned  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it's  all  gone." 

••  An'  them  that  did  it  ?  " 

"  Reckon  they're  safe  enough." 

There  was  a  derisive  howl,  and  chorus  of 
•  -  Was  you  too  late  ?  Had  they  sneaked 
inter  their  holes  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  git  'em,"  he  responded,  dryly, 
hut  with  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 

It  was  not  Lick's  fashion  to  look  down- 
ward. It  argued  evil  in  the  minds  of  his 
brothers.  There  was  a  half  suspicious,  in- 
credulous   query,     as    they    watched    him. 

Some  one  said  kindly,  "  Did  you  see  'em, 
sonny  ?  " 

"  I  seen  the  parson."  And  there  was 
silence  ;  they  guessed  the  rest. 

He  turned  towards  the  door,  lingering  on 
the  threshold,  behind  his  mother.  There 
was  no  greeting — no  invitation  to  '  set  up  to 
the  table,'  no  bustle  to  make  him  comfor- 
table. His  brothers  drew  back  in  the  gloom, 
and  as  he  had  expected,  they  thought  he 
should  go.  They  were  proud  people — 
proud  of  their  name,  of  their  Missourian 
origin,  of  their  wealth,  their  ignorance.  It 
seemed  utterly  impossible  that  any  one  of 
their  family  could  be  a  coward,  and  it  was 
better  that  he  should  leave  them.  So  they 
were  silent  when  he  mounted  and  rode  away. 

His  mother's  pipe  turned  bottom  upwards 
and  a  little  shower  of  hot  ashes  fell  on  the 
bosom  of  her  dress,  and  burned  it  full  of 
holes.  Lucinda  firmly  back-stitched  a  square 
of  blue  calico  wrong  side  out  into  her  quilt, 
and  the  boys  slunk  back  into  their  bunks. 
Martha  might  in  vain  cry,  and  her  mother 
in  the  sanctity  of  the  spring-house,  mutter, 
"  He  warn't  but  eighteen  and  not  used  ter 
weepons,  "  and  Lucinda  might  vainly  stitch 
in  her  pieces  wrong  side  out — nobody  called 
him  back. 

His  elder  brother  said.  "He  warn't  one 
of  us.  He  was  too  calculating  an'  cau- 
tious,   too    womanish  about   stayin'  in  the 


house  and  readin'  lvin'  newspapers.  He's 
desgraced  us  to  humor  Marthy,  an'  now  be 
kin  go.  We  don't  want  no  more  sich  from 
this  family.  He's  allays  said  he  could  strike- 
out for  himself,  and  I'll  send  word  to  Phoe- 
nix that  he  can  git  money  outen  the  bank 
thar.  I  reckon  he  can  git  an  ore  team  in 
Tombstone.  "  That  was  the  acme  of  de- 
gradation to  a  Hidewilder.  Bull  whacking 
was  the  most  plebeian  of  livelihoods. 

Lick  never  looked  back,  though  he  longed 
to  see  once  more  the  flat  house,  its  sagging 
roof,  the  big  walnut,  the  horses  that  follow- 
ed familiarly  at  his  heels.  This  banishment, 
though  he  expected  it,  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  him.  He  had  never  let  his  affections 
cling  about  anything  but  those  two  shaky, 
unpainted,  barn-like  old  houses,  the  mill  and 
home  ;  and  two  days  had  set  a  lifetime  be- 
tween them  and  himself.  As  he  crossed  the 
murmuring  creek,  where  no  one  would  see 
him,  he  pressed  his  two  brown  hands  to  his 
eyes,  and  tears  trickled  through  his  fingers. 

The  fall  and  winter  that  succeed  the  de- 
molition of  the  mill  was  an  eventful  one  at 
Red  Oaks.  Since  that,  nothing  had  been  seen 
of  Lick's  partner.  Lick  had  said  "he  was 
afeard  of  Injuns,  an'  anythin'  with  ha'r  a  fly- 
in'  round  its  neck  would  scare  him  into  the 
mountains.  "  Partly  from  necessity,  and 
partly  from  some  vague  sense  of  its  Samson- 
ian  qualities,  the  men  of  Red  Oaks  and 
Verde  floated  their  hair  Indian  fashion,  and 
no  doubt  Lick's  partner,  seeing  it,  had  fled. 

Six  months  was  no  period  of  time  to  the 
mountain  folks.  They  supposed  Kansas 
and  Lick  had  scarcely  begun  to  consider 
where  to  settle — for  it  was  inferred  that  as  a 
matter  of  course  they  had  gone  together. 
But  Red  Oaks  had  been  so  stirred  by  local 
happenings  that  it  forgot  Lick.  The  trouble 
1  iet  ween  the  two  chief  families  of  the  moun- 
tains broadened  and  deepened,  and  the 
sleepy  settlement  held  its  breath  and  await- 
ed developments. 

The  Hidewilders  were  popular — and  like- 
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wise  feared.  In  the  privacy  of  various 
hearthstones  there  were  ugly  stories  told  of 
them,  of  the  great  herds  of  cattle,  of  the 
questionable  branding  irons  at  the  corral,  of 
the  night  flittings  up  among  the  hills,  and 
the  busy  bustling  by  dark  at  the  house.  But 
in  greater  places  and  wider  social  circles, 
the  family  was  too  powerful  for  these  stories 
to  be  more  than  breathed.  In  the  spring, 
however,  the  mail  rider  brought  news  that 
the  new  sheriff  was  coming  up  to  settle  some 
complaints  made  by  Coryssa,  some  miles 
north  of  the  Hidewilders,  whose  range  had 
been  mysteriously  depopulated  of  its  young 
horses  ;  and  as  the  news  spread,  the  different 
small  ranchers  along  the  river  disappeared, 
until  scarcely  a  man  could  be  found  in 
the  mountains. 

All  the  Hidewilder  retainers  gathered 
down  at  their  place,  and  the  house  was  for- 
tified. Joel  knew  well  enough  to  whom  the 
sheriff  would  pay  his  visit,  and  the  stern  old 
man  developed  his  usual  tactics.  The  day 
appointed  for  the  officer's  coming  closed 
down  without  him,  but  at  dusk  a  man  came 
up  the  canon  on  a  spent  horse,  with  the  cry 
of  "  Tontos  in  the  mountains!  " — the  news 
that  the  sheriff  was  attacked,  and  nearly  all 
his  men  murdered. 

It  was  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  boys.  For 
years  those  Indians  had  harassed  and  robbed 
them,  and  more  than  once  gone  through 
the  canon  leveling  and  trampling  out  every 
ranch  house  on  their  way.  Here  was  a 
chance  to  punish  them — hemmed  in  as  they 
were  in  the  hills,  and  probably  overloaded 
with  spoil.  Half  of  the  men  immediately 
mounted  and  followed  the  vaquero,  Joel 
leading  them. 

It  was  almost  midnight  when  they  saw  the 
fires,  and  heard  the  noisy  revelry  of  the 
Indians.  Their  hilarity  and  absence  of 
sentinels  were  suspicious,  but  they  crept 
forward  among  the  shadows  of  the  low  oaks, 
the  Coryssa  vaquero  in  the  lead,  and  Hide- 
wilder    Senior   just   behind    him.       Certain 


vigorous  epithets  in  his  own  tongue  caught 
the  old  man's  keen  ear,  and  he  paused,  but 
the  men  behind  pushed  him  on. 

The  truth  struck  his  sons  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. They  saw  a  bunch  of  saddled  horses 
among  the  trees,  an  orderly  stacking  of 
arms, — and  finding  they  were  caught,  dashed 
into  the  circle  of  light.  There  was  a  rush, 
followed  by  the  wild  trampling  of  the 
horses,  who  threw  up  the  earth  and  brush, 
covering  up  part  of  the  fire  and  scattering 
the  rest  in  the  stream,  and  in  the  darkness 
following  several  of  them  escaped  and  gal- 
loped up  the  road.  The  mass  of  coals 
struggled  for  life,  and  sent  up  a  few  weak 
spurts  of  flame,  which  showed  Joel  and  two 
of  his  sons  surrounded  by  the  wily  sheriff's 
posse,  and  submitting  with  admirable  equa- 
nimity to  superior  strategy. 

The  party  moved  leisurely  on  towards 
Verde  Valley,  and  in  the  morning,  when 
the  horses  strayed  in  to  the  Hidewilder 
ranch,  it  was  first  known  that  the  power  of 
the  family  was  broken  and  perhaps  forever. 

East  of  Antelope  for  about  thirty-five 
miles,  the  country  stretches  in  low  barren 
swells  toward  the  flat  hills,  whose  eastern 
slopes  drop  in  cliffs  to  the  Verde  River.  It 
requires  a  day  to  follow  the  sinuosities  of 
the  stony  road  to  Copper  Canon.  The 
hills  about  Prescott  still  cling  obstinately 
just  behind,  and  the  cloud-draped  horizon 
is  still  vague  in  its  possibilities.  So  it 
seemed  to  Lick,  at  least,  who  was  now  on 
his  way  back  to  Verde.  He  was  a  little 
taller,  a  little  thinner,  more  tanned,  and 
wrinkles  were  seaming  his  freckled  forehead. 

When  the  station  at  the  convergence  of 
the  northern  and  southern  roads  came  in 
view — a  pleasant  spot  of  sycamore  and  wil- 
lows on  the  treeless  plain — he  turned  aside 
from  the  road  and  picked  his  way  through 
the  intertwining  swales  and  small  gulches, 
until  the  houses  were  out  of  sight.  He  re- 
gained the  road  just  at  the  foothills.     The 
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old  road  was  gully  worn  by  the  summer's 
rains,  and  in  the  new  one  beside  it  a  little 
grass  had  ventured  up  in  the  yellow  clay,  as 
though  in  a  fit  of  perverseness  scorning  the 
miles  of  more  genial  earth  between  the 
gray  horizons. 

A  fine  cloud  bank  swelled  above  the  hills, 
tipped  with  silver.  But  Lick  had  no  appre- 
ciation of  its  beauty.  He  had  seen  it  and 
its  slow  changes,  the  melting  away  of  its 
advance  guards  and  the  dark  heads  of  a 
new  bank  looming  up  beneath  it,  ever  since 
he  passed  Antelope,  and  all  he  thought 
was,  "  It's  right  over  Red  Oaks,-' — showing 
the  trend  of  his  thoughts. 

He  looked  carefully  around  on  the  bare 
hills,  dismounted,  and  climbed  one  of  the 
telegraph  poles.  A  sinuous  line  of  them 
faded  and  flattened  to  the  northward. 
They  were  mostly  unhewn  tree  trunks, 
whose  arms  served  to  support  the  wires. 
Lick  filed  each  wire,  and  each,  as  it  was 
freed,  slipped  away  across  the  intervening 
space,  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  next  pole. 
There  was  a  quiver  all  down  the  lines  on 
each  side  as  they  swung  and  sunk.  "  I 
ain't  in  the  habit  of  doin'  anything  so  small, 
but  small  things  has  got  to  be  did  some- 
times," he  murmured  to  himself,  and  went 
on. 

That  night  one  of  the  many  vague,  un- 
satisfactory, terrifying  Indian  rumors  that 
came  at  least  once  a  year  to  startle  Verde, 
and  rouse  it  from  its  indolence  of  body  and 
soul,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  maraud- 
ing Tontos — for  the  man  or  family  that 
made  a  defense  was  a  phenomenon,  arid 
generally  a  new  comer — was  carried  from 
farm  house  to  farm  house.  As  was  usual, 
the  bearer  of  these  terrible  tidings  knew 
nothing  definite.  He  didn't  know  just 
where  they  were — in  the  mountains  perhaps. 
Their  signal  fires  had  been  seen  the  day 
before.  He  thought  there  were  a  hundred 
of  them — all  mounted.  All  the  people  at 
the  end  of  the  valley  had  been  killed. 
Apaches  had  been  attacked,  and  the  wires 


to  Frescott  were  down.  His  face  was  very 
earnest,  however  doubtful  his  tale,  and  the 
scared  ranchmen  never  stopped  to  consider 
anything  but  the  terror  of  an  Indian  yell, 
and  the  certain  fatality  of  a  Tonto  raid. 
And  so  the  news  spread,  and  by  midnight 
had  wakened  and  stirred  the  troops  at  Camp 
Verde. 

The  majority  of  the  command  there  had 
already  retreated  to  Oak  Creek  before  the 
advance  of  the  summer  malaria,  and  the  few- 
soldiers  on  guard  hastily  gathered  into  the 
hospital.  Already  the  sky  to  the  south 
seemed  reddening ;  the  trampling  of  the 
horses  whom  the  ranchers  had  freed  as  they 
quit  their  homes,  sounded  like  the  rush  of 
the  hundred  broncos  from  Tonto ;  and 
when  that  lulled,  every  bush  seemed  quiv- 
ering with  stealthy  movement.  By  one 
o'clock  the  settlers  were  rapidly  gathering  at 
the  camp,  and  magnifying  rumors  of  disaster. 

The  bearer  of  these  ill-tidings,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Verde,  prowled  around  for  an  hour 
or  more  among  the  buildings  around  the 
corrals,  and  then  crept  to  the  guard-houses. 
The  light  burned  brightly  in  the  passage, 
but  the  sentry's  walk  was  deserted,  and  the 
cells  were  all  unoccupied.  A  short  distance 
away  stood  an  old  adobe,  partly  dismantled, 
but  from  one  of  its  windows  there  came  a 
bar  of  light.  He  went  up  and  looked  in, 
and  then  called. 

"Is  that  you,  Lick?"  inquired  a  man 
coming  to  the  window.  ' '  We're  corralled — 
been  here  a  week." 

"  Ves,  I  found  it  out,  an'  come  up  ; 
come  to  help  you  out.  Got  up  the  old  In- 
jin  scare — but  it  ain't  wore  out  yet;  don't 
reckon  it  ever  will  be.  Whar's  dad  and 
Chick  ?" 

"In  here.  Jist  you  open  the  front 
door.  Its  wormy  and  you  can  pry  it 
open  with  a  crowbar,  or  mebbe  a  bayonet — 
an'  I  reckon  you  kin  git  one  at  the  guard- 
house." And  when  Lick  returned,  he  went 
on,  "  We  had  a  guard  till  about  an  hour 
ago,  an'   then    he    left,    an'    we    reckoned 
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somethin'  was  wrong.  Got  any  horses  ?" 
"  They're  all  over  the  country.  I  never 
see  sich  fools  as  these  valley  ranchers  are. 
I  skeered  some  of  'em  so  they  didn't  wait 
to  hitch  up,  but  come  in  with  their  women 
an'  young  'uns  on  horses'  an'  some  runnin' 
a-foot.  We'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  git 
clean  outen  the  country.  " 

The  brothers  laughed,  but  Joel  was  grave. 
"I  worked  hard  fer  that  thar  place — me 
an'  the  old  woman." 

"  We  kin  git  another  jist  as  good." 
They  were  free  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
Lick  managed  to  catch  four  fresh  horses, 
attracted  by  the  unwonted  comfort  and 
weather-proof  character  of  the  stables,  as 
well  as  the  manifestations  of  luxury  from 
within.  By  daylight,  although  every  ranch 
south  of  the  garrison  was  deserted,  all  stood 
unharmed;  and  also  by  daylight  the  Hide- 
wilders  were  at  home,  chuckling  over  the 
success  of  Lick's  ruse,  and  inclined  to  ig- 
nore past  disgrace  in  this  new  manifestation 
of  the  capabilities  of  genuine  Hidewilder 
spirit. 

The  family  gathered  under  the  walnut 
for  greetings,  and  then  Joel  took  off  his  hat 
and  looked  around  on  the  high,  fantastic 
red  hills,  the  tangle  of  boughs  that  was 
understood  to  be  the  canon,  on  the  redden- 
ing sky  as  the  sun  came  up.  The  wind, 
laden  with  a  true  canon  smell,  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  mountaineer,  brushed  through 
his  thin  grey  hair,  and  the  children's  faces 
grew  serious,  as  the  old  man's  face  saddened 
and  paled.  "Thar  ain't  an  acre  of  it  our 
boys',"  he  said  at  last,  "  not  an  acre.  It 
come  to  me  easy,  though  I've  worked  hard 
to  keep  it  a-goin'.  But  we  kaint  stay  here 
in  any  peace.  Thar's  no  laws  to  protect 
cattle-men  agin  jack-legged  Greasers,  an'  I 
reckon  we'd  better  move  on  to  New  Mex- 
ico, whar  thar  ain't  so  many  Injuns  an' 
cunnin'  low-down  sheriffs.  It's  kinder 
hard,  seein'  you  was  raised  here,  an'  calcu- 
lated it  was  yourn.  Yes,  it's  kinder  hard," 
he  concluded,  with  a  deep  sigh. 


Lick  had  remained  in  the  background. 
As  yet  he  had  not  drifted  into  his  old  re- 
lations to  things.  He  thought  of  Kansas 
waiting  for  him  on  the  Salt,  but  concluded 
he  could  not  go  back  just  now.  Dad 
needed  all  his  boys;  but  he  supposed  when  the 
family  was  re-established  he  would  resume 
his  previous  position  in  relation  to  them,  and 
go  back  to  his  partner.  While  the  boys 
were  not  dispirited,  but  swore  vigorously  at 
Arizona  in  general,  he  kept  to  himself,  and 
wandered  over  the  place — by  the  spring- 
house  he  had  built  for  his  mother,  up  the 
creek  where  he  and  Martha  had  fished  so 
much  during  the  two  long  summer  vaca- 
tions that  had  broken  their  short  stay  in 
Prescott.  He  did  not  consider  his  brothers 
unjust,  nor  his  mother's  timid  greeting  cold 
and  selfish.  His  old  self-satisfaction  had 
received  a  heavy  blow.  He  considered  his 
luck  unexplainable,  his  family's  share  in  it 
justifiable,  and  was  humbly  prepared  to  fol- 
low his  brothers  as  long  as  he  might  be 
needed,  and  then  hide  away  on  the  Salt. 

The  tin  horn  that  he  had  heard  and 
obeyed  for  almost  two  decades  of  years, 
called  him  again  to  the  house.  Lucinda 
and  her  mother  had  gathered  what  house- 
hold effects  it  was  easiest  to  carry.  There 
was  not  much.  The  family  was  too  shift- 
less to  design  improvements  on  the  things 
Mrs.  Hidewilder  had  brought  from  Mis- 
souri. They  had  always  camped,  so  to 
speak,  at  Red  Oaks. 

When  the  wagons  were  loaded,  heads 
were  counted,  and  Martha  was  found  miss- 
ing. Where  was  she?  At  Markle's.  She 
had  spent  most  of  her  time  there,  since — 
well,  for  four  or  five  months.  Was  she 
coming  ?  It  was  supposed  she  would  come 
with  the  first  herd  of  the  cattle  that  Markle 
would  drive  to  their  new  range.  They  fired 
the  old  house  and  departed.  They  were 
silent  all  that  day,  the  boys  keeping  ahead 
with  the  horses  they  were  driving  to  the 
new  range. 

Two   days  after,    the   stage  to  Santa  F6 
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resumed  its  trips,  and  overtook  the  leisurely 
caravan.  Greetings  were  exchanged,  and 
the  driver  said  that  the  valley  had  not  yet 
been  attacked,  though  the  settlers  still 
stayed  in  the  camp.  He,  himself,  had  arms 
with  him — but  he  didn't  believe  there  was 
an  Indian  off  the  reservation  ;  though  it  was 
said  there  had  been  a  skirmish  and  one 
ranchman  killed.  Who  was  it?  One  of 
the  I.ongspres — leastways  he'd  gone  into 
the  mountains  and  hadn't  come  back. 

' •  Which  one  was  it  ?     The  parson  ?"  Lick 
almost  breathlessly  asked, 


No,  the  parson  appeared  to  have  quit  the 
country — it  was  said  he'd  been  married  in 
Phrenix  a  few  days  before — though  things 
were  so  mixed  up  nobody  could  tell  what 
was  truth. 

"Who's  he  married?"  asked  Lucinda 
sharply. 

To  which  the  driver  coolly  replied  as  he 
drove  on,  that  he  reckoned  it  was  a  woman; 
and  in  the  Hildewilder  breast  there  set- 
tled the  conviction  that  although  Lick  had 
come  back,  his  twin  sister  was  gone  forever. 

/.  H.  Ballard. 


THROUGH  A  WINDOW. 


Outlined  against  a  passionless  March  sky, 
A  network  of  brown-budded  maple  sprays — 
This,  and  this  only,  through  the  weary  days 

Whose  pain  must  e'er  give  pain  to  Memory. 

Weary  and  languid,  worn  and  faint  am  I, 
Content  if  on  this  picture  I  may  gaze, 
Forgetting  all  the  wide  world's  hurrying  ways, 

And  little  caring  if  I  live  or  die. 

But  suddenly,  across  my  window  flinging 
A  flash  of  color  passionate  and  bright, 

The  year's  first  robin  on  a  spray  sits  swinging, 
Trilling  a  song  of  such  supreme  delight 
Languor  and  weariness  and  pain  take  flight, 

And  life,  o'erjoyed,  responds  to  that  sweet  singing. 


E.  M.  D. 
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SOCIALISM. 


When  everyone  who  wishes  to  change  ex- 
isting social  and  industrial  conditions,  be  he 
the  advocate  of  state  supervision  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  or  the  fierce  propa- 
gandist of  revolution,  is  called  a  socialist, 
it  may  seem  difficult  to  define  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  All  advocates  of  socialism  may, 
however,  be  divided  very  roughly  into  two 
great  wings,  the  state  socialist  and  the  anar- 
chist. Of  the  former  I  wish  particularly  to 
speak,  as  it  alone  has  a  logical  basis.  Scien- 
tific socialism  may  be  defined  as  every  as- 
piration toward  the  improvement  of  society 
by  the  introduction  through  state  action  of 
greater  equality  of  social  conditions. 

"  Socialism,"  says  Scheel,  the  German 
economist,  "is  the  philosophy  of  political 
economy  of  the  suffering  classes."  There 
would  be  no  socialism  if  all  were  in  as  com- 
fortable circumstances  as  most  of  those  that 
may  read  this.  To  understand  this  ques- 
tion we  must  endeavor  to  place  ourselves 
for  the  time  in  the  position  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  our  large  factories.  Unless  we 
do  this,  we  can  never  appreciate  the  labor 
question  and  the  proposed  solution  of  it 
termed  socialism.  "  The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you,"  said  Christ  ;  but  the 
depth  of  this  poverty,  its  hopelessness  and 
despair,  are  realized  by  few  save  the  sufferers. 
After  an  extended  tour  among  the  islands 
of  the  South  Pacific,  Mr.  Huxley,  the 
English  scientist,  was  forced  to  confess  that 
the  life  of  the  wild  cannibals  there  was 
preferable  to  that  of  scores  of  thousands  in 
London. 

The  majority  of  our  working  men  are 
better  off  than  a  generation  ago,  as  the 
statistics  of  Robert  Giffen  prove,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  his  figures  to  show  that  the 
lowest  class  of  the  working  men  have 
risen  much  above  a  purely  animal   existence 


that  is  a  reproach  to  our  civilization,  how- 
ever difficult  may  be  the  problem  of  its 
elevation.  "  It  may  well  be  the  case," 
says  Professor  Thorold  Rogers',  "and  there 
is  every  reason  to  fear  it  is  the  case,  that 
there  is  collected  a  population  in  our  great 
towns,  which  equals  in  amount  the  whole 
of  those  who  lived  in  England  and  Wales 
six  centuries  ago,  whose  condition  is  more 
destitute,  whose  homes  are  more  squalid, 
whose  means  are  more  uncertain,  whose  pros- 
pects are  more  hopeless,  than  those  of  the  peas- 
ant serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  meanest 
drudges  of  themediasval  cities.  "The  testi- 
mony of  the  great  metaphysician  Lotze,2  is 
equally  striking.  "  It  is  only  in  the  south, 
with  its  mild  climate,  that  there  still  re- 
mains any  charm  about  the  life  of  the  ma- 
jority ;  the  vast  and  needy  masses  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  north  pass  their  ex- 
istence, even  now,  in  such  dwellings  and 
under  such  conditions  as  to  clothing  and 
household  furniture,  as  must  be  hardly  less 
repulsive  than  the  hovels  in  which,  thous- 
ands of  years  ago,  oppressed  Asiatics  hid 
themselves  away  from  their  tyrants." 

In  this  country,  until  lately,  we  have  not 
had  such  a  destitute  class,  and  have  fancied 
ourselves  forever  free  ;  but  with  the  rapid 
appropriation  of  our  free  land — an  outlet 
for  labor  that  has  done  very  much  to  keep 
up  wages  —and  with  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  our  population  through  birth  and 
immigration,  the  time  is  coming  when  this 
terribly  competitive  age  will  press  harder 
and  harder  upon  the  weaker  portion  of  those 
struggling  for  existence,  until  the  prayer, 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  will 
rise  with  a  fearfully  literal  meaning  from  the 
lips  of  millions.      After    due    investigation, 

and  after  finding  the  average  wages  in  Penn- 
'Work  and  Wages,  p.  1H6. 
s MicrocoBmos,  English  trans,  vol.,  II,  p.  387. 
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sylvania  to  be  only  seven  dollars  and  a  half 
per  week,  the  Commissioner  of  Industrial 
Statistics  remarks  that  "  the  present  amount 
of  wages  usually  paid  does  not  give  to  the 
wage-worker  comfortable  means  of  support 
and  enable  him  to  lay  by  even  a  moderate 
fund  to  meet  the  exigencies  he  is  almost 
certain  to  encounter."'  Henry  George, 
who,  though  disclaiming  socialism,  has  done 
a  vast  deal  to  promote  it,  thus  eloquently  and 
truthfully  writes":  "This  association  of 
poverty  with  progress  is  the  great  enigma  of 
our  times.  It  is  the  central  fact  from  which 
spring  industrial,  social,  and  political  diffi- 
culties that  perplex  the  world  and  with 
which  statesmanship,  and  philanthrophy.and 
education  grapple  in  vain.  From  it  come 
the  clouds  that  overhang  the  future  of  the 
most  progressive  and  self-reliant  nations. 
It  is  a  riddle  which  the  Sphinx  of  Fate  puts 
to  our  civilization,  and  which  not  to  answer 
is  to  be  destroyed." 

What  wonder  that  any  system  of  social 
reforms,  however  crude,  which  confidently 
claims  to  abolish  poverty,  secure  remunera- 
tive employment  to  all,  advance  civilization, 
and  realize  that  noble  ideal,  benefit  in  pro- 
portion to  merit,  reward  in  proportion  to 
desert, — what  wonder,  I  say,  that  such  a 
plan  of  social  transformation  should  be 
gladly,  yes,  recklessly,  welcomed  by  the  dis- 
contented and  the  suffering.  Says  Fred- 
erick Harrison,  "  A  social  question  there  is, 
and  not  all  the  policemen  and  soldiers  in 
Europe  will  suffice  to  prevent  that  social 
question  from  making  itself  felt." 

In  approaching  the  study  of  this  ques- 
tion, we  must  first  rid  our  minds  of  certain 
erroneous  impressions  which,  despite  re- 
peated denials,  rise,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  to 
distract  our  minds. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  socialists 
wish  all  property  to  be  equally  divided. 
Not  a  prominent  socialist  ever  advocated 
such  an  absurdity.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
state    should    take    charge    of    production, 

i  Kuport  for  ISM,  p.  V. 

i  Progress  and  Poverty,  p,  9. 


leaving  to  everyone  ownership  in  his  in- 
come, which  he  is  to  receive  in  proportion 
to  his  services  as  the  servant  of  the  state. 

Neither  are  the  leaders  ignorant,  unculti- 
vated men.  Karl  Marx  was  regarded  by 
Professor  Lange  as  one  of  the  ablest  political 
economists  that  ever  lived.  Another  author- 
ity pronounces  him  "one  of  the  sharpest  think- 
ers and  ablest  dialecticians  ever  possessed  by 
economic  science;"  and  almost  as  much 
could  be  said  of  Rodbcrtus.  Marx  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Prussian  minister  of  state; 
Rodbertus  was  a  minister  of  state;  Lassalle 
won  the  heart  of  the  daughter  of  a  Prussian 
minister.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  many  suppose, 
that  socialism  is  necessarily  opposed  to 
Christianity — although  many  of  our  would- 
be  reformers  are  drifting  toward  infidelity, 
impelled  thereto  in  many  cases,  we  fear,  by 
the  unsympathetic,  worldly  spirit  of  some  of 
our  churches.  Christianity  is  opposite,  but 
not  antagonistic,  to  socialism.  The  former 
seeks  to  elevate  humanity  by  raising  the  in- 
dividual; the  latter  by  improving  his  envi- 
ronment. Both  methods  have  their  place. 
We  persuade  men  to  sign  the  pledge;  we 
also  legislate  against  the  sale  of  liquor.  In 
its  objects,  its  interest  in  humanity,  and  its 
demand  for  self-sacrifice,  although  not  in 
the  motives  for  its  exercise,  socialism  more 
nearly  resembles  Christianity  than  does  any 
other  scheme  devised  for  man's  improve- 
ment; and  its  leaders  are  entitled  to  our  re- 
spect and  sympathy,  even  though  their 
plans  for  the  millennnium  may  be  but  cas- 
tles in  the  air. 

Socialism,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  based 
on  two  facts  and  a  theory.  One  fact — -that 
of  the  great  suffering  and  inequality  in  the 
world — we  have  referred  to.  The  other 
fact  is  still  more  important.  This  inequality 
is  increasing.  The  contrasts  of  poor  and 
rich  are  constantly  growing  greater.  Wage 
earners,  though  enjoying  more  comforts  than 
ever  before,  do  not  receive  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  benefits  of  machinery.  The 
improvement    in    their  condition    does   not 
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keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  society. 
The  rich  are  growing  richer  faster  than  are 
the  poor.  Our  most  reliable  statistics  con- 
firm this  popular  belief.  They  show  that 
while  the  wages  of  workmen  are  increasing 
absolutely,  they  are  a  less  and  less  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  product,  while  the  share  of  the 
product  going  to  capital  is  increasing  both 
absolutely  and  relatively.  The  decline  in 
the  rate  of  interest,  which  Edward  Atkinson, 
following  Bastiat,  relies  on  for  disproof, 
does  not  necessarily  furnish  it.  If,  as  is 
true  of  most  industries,  more  capital  is  now 
employed  in  the  way  of  costly  plant  than 
formerly,  then  a  lower  rate  of  interest  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  greater  relative  as  well  as 
absolute  share  of  the  product  going  to  the 
capitalist.  For  example,  five  per  cent,  on 
$20,000  fixed  capital,  which  must  be  repaid 
from  the  product,  is  a  greater  share  of  it 
than  seven  per  cent  on  $10,000.  Rod- 
bertus,  the  founder  of  scientific  state  social- 
ism, first  clearly  called  attention  to  this  por- 
tentous tendency  of  the  wage  system  to  give 
the  increasing  number  of  employes  a  de- 
creasing share  of  the  product.  Hence  come 
necessarily,  he  showed,  hard  times  and  pan- 
ics, for  the  workmen  are  only  able  to  pur- 
chase a  less  and  less  proportion  of  the 
product.  Now  most  of  the  sales  of 
the  great  staples  of  wheat,  cotton,  and 
iron  goods  must  be  to  employes,  if  at 
all,  since  they  are  the  majority  of  the  com- 
munity. As  a  result  of  the  above  law,  the 
sale  and  consequent  consumption  of  these 
articles  do  not  increase  with  the  supply. 
Factories  must  stop  running,  workmen 
must  beg  for  food,1  until  the  surplus  is  con- 
sumed by  the  rich  or  given  in  charity  to  the 
poor.  Industry  again  commences,  and  the 
process  is  repeated,  with  ever  increasing 
separation  of  classes. 

This  explanation  of  crises  may  not  ac- 
count for  all,  but  will,  I  think,  for  many. 
At  least  the  main  facts  are  confirmed  by  the 

'67.415  persons  in  Massachusetts,  or  one  in  seventy- 
nine  of  the  population,  were  wholly  or  partially  supported 
by  the  State  in  1SS5. 


United  States  census,  which  shows  that, 
whereas  labor  received  in  all  the  industries 
of  the  United  States  in  1850,  51  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  net  product,  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  it  received  in 
1880  only  48.3  per  cent.  The  accurate 
statistics  of  Massachusetts  compiled  by  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright  are  of  like  import.  Prof. 
Schoenhof  states  that  in  1669  in  the  woolen 
industry  of  France,  which  employed  60,000 
workmen,  labor  was  paid  60  percent,  of  the 
product;  in  1812,  43  per  cent.  ;  in  1872, 
25  per  cent. 

Finding  the  facts  on  which  socialism  is 
based  thus  confirmed,  let  us  turn  to  the 
theory.  "  Social  movements,"  says  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Clark"  of  Smiths  College,  "have 
a  doctrinal  basis It  is  not  mere  in- 
equality that  is  likely  to  create  tumults. 
The  wild  partisans  of  labor  talk  to  the  wage- 
workers  not  merely  about  sufferings,  but 
wrongs.  Something  is  said  to  be  unjustly 
withheld  from  them  ;  there  is  a  question  of 
equity  involved,  and  this  requires  an  appeal 
to  abstract  principles.  "  The  theory  that 
labor  is  the  sole  source  of  value,  and  there- 
fore the  only  rightful  possessor  of  the  entire 
product,  is  the  sine  qua  non,  the  foundation, 
of  socialism.  Insisted  on  again  and  again 
by  Marx,  on  it  hangs  the  "law  and  the 
prophets."  For  if  labor  produces  all  value, 
then  whatever  is  withheld  from  the  laborer 
by  the  capitalist  and  employer  in  the  shape 
of  interest,  rent,  and  profits,  and  especially 
the  latter,  is  robbery,  and  our  present  in- 
dustrial system,  resting  on  such  a  basis,  is 
radically  unsound. 

Is  labor  the  sole  source  of  value  ?  I 
think  not.  Emile  de  Laveleye  in  his  "Social- 
ism of  To-day,"  has  presented  the  most  elab- 
orate refutation  that  has  yet  appeared.  His 
argument  is  substantially  this  :  Labor  is  an 
essential  element  of  value,  but  wherever 
natural  or  social  monopoly  intervenes,  as  it 
does  in  far  more  cases  than  has  been 
thought,  value  is  determined  by  the  demand. 
'Article  in  New  Englander,  May,  1883. 
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That,  in    turn,  is  nothing  but  the    estimate 
of  society  of  the    utility    of  the    object  in 
question  in   satisfying  desires,  as  compared 
with  other  useful   objects    or   utilities.       A 
bushel  of  corn  raised  on  the  hillside  and  in 
the  valley,  in  Ohio  and  in  Dakota,  command 
the    same  price   in  New   York,  though    not 
produced  with  equal  labor.      "In  a   day's 
hunting,"  writes  De  Laveleye,  "Ikill  a  roe- 
buck, and  you  a  hare.     They  are  the  pro- 
duce   of    equal    efforts,    during    the    same 
period.      Have  they  the    same  value?     No; 
the  roe-buck  will  feed  me  five  days,  the  hare 
for  only  one.     The  value  of  the  former  will 
then  be  five  times  greater  than  of  the  latter." 
This  economist  clearly  disposes  of  the  famil- 
iar illustration    usually  relied  on    to    prove 
that  value  may  be  independent    of  utility. 
Water,  it  is  said,  is  of  infinite  utility,  but  of 
no  value.     He  answers  that  here  there  is  a 
confusion  of  thought.      Water    in   the   ab- 
stract,  all  existing  water,  looked  at  as  one 
substance,  is,  indeed,  of  infinite  utility,  but 
also  of  infinite  value,  as  the  price  that  would 
be  paid  for  it  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara  proves. 
A  drop  of   water,  however,  which  is  value- 
less, is  also  of  no  utility,  since  it  can  be  re- 
placed by  another  drop  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience.     Water  in  the  fourth  story 
of  a  building  is  worth  simply  the  trouble  of 
taking  it  there.     "We  may  say,  then,"  con- 
cludes our   guide1,  "using  words    in    their 
usual  sense,  that  an  article  has  so  much  the 
more  value  the  more  useful  it  is — whether 
as  answering  to  an  existing  want,  or  as  dis- 
pensing with  the  expenditure  of  money  or 
labor  necessary  to  procure  a  similar  article." 
Even  the  increased  remuneration  of  skilled 
above  unskilled  labor  seems  not  entirely  due 
to  difference  in  the  cost  of  acquiring  the 
skill,  but  to  difference  in  the  demand    for 
the  products,  induced  by  estimates  of  their 
relative  efficiency  in  satisfying  wants. 

If  this  reasoning,  somewhat  abstract,  but 
necessary  for  a  proper  conception  and  criti- 
cism of  socialism,  is  admitted,  the  carefully 

Socialism  of  To-day.  translated  bvG.  H,  Orpeu,  p.  35, 


elaborated  theory  of  Marx  of  the  necessary 
injustice  of  profits  falls  to  the  ground.  La- 
bor cannot  justly  claim  the  entire  product 
if  it  does  not  create  it.  Cost  of  produc- 
tion, of  which  labor  is  an  essential,  but  not 
the  sole,  factor,  determines  value  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  monopoly.  Under  the 
present  form  of  individual  ownership  of 
capital,  payment  of  interest  for  its  use  and 
allowance  of  profits  to  the  manager  to  se- 
cure good  superintendence,  is  as  legitimate 
and  necessary  a  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion as  payment  of  wages  to  the  laborer. 
Profits  are  not  due,  as  Marx  supposed,  to 
the  weakness  of  the  laborer  and  the  injustice 
of  the  capitalist,  although,  unfortunately,  the 
laborer's  ignorance,  helplessness,  and  lack 
of  organization,  have  enabled  employers  to 
obtain  a  greater  reward  than  they  other- 
wise   would. 

If,  by  some  wonderful  transformation  or 
confiscation,  society  as  a  whole,  through  its 
government,  should  obtain  this  capital,  then, 
undoubtedly,  interest  and  profits  might  be 
eliminated,  save  a  small  sum  set  aside  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  the  next  year;  but 
even  then  the  waste  in  poor  management 
and  diminished  energy  among  the  workmen 
would,  almost  certainly,  more  than  counter- 
balance the  saving  of  interest  and  profits. 
Greater  equality  of  income  than  now,  would 
be  purchased  by  leveling  the  rich  down- 
ward rather  than  by  leveling  the  poor  up- 
ward. Even  this,  as  depriving  some  of  un- 
just gains,  might  be  considered  by  the 
socialist  an  improvement  on  the  present. 
But  is  it  not  clear  that  if  everyone  were 
obliged  to  depend  wholly  for  income  upon  a 
bureaucracy  of  inconceivable  power  and 
despotism — a  power,  too,  that  would  not  be 
inclined  to  recognize  fully  the  vast  difference 
of  ability  between  men — that  far  more  in- 
justice, favoritism,  and  corruption  would 
prevail  than  now  ?  In  our  complicated 
modes  of  production,  where  a  thousand  men 
are  needed  in  as  many  different  operations 
to  complete  a  watch,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
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to  tell  with  any  accuracy  just  what  share  of 
the  product  each  workman,  with  skill, 
strength,  and  industry  different  from  his 
neighbor  at  the  next  machine,  contributes 
to  the  product.  Therefore  any  fair  adjust- 
ment of  wages  otherwise  than  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  competition  seems  impossible. 

Leaving    now    the    rather   uninteresting, 

though  important,  study  of  the   theoretical 

side  of  socialism,  let  us  consider  the  practical 

way  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  dispense  with 

"  The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

Government,  national,  State,  municipal, 
and  township,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  to  own 
all  the  land,  railroads,  machinery, and  means 
of  production,  in  short,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  leave  to  the  individual,  as  a 
salaried  official  of  the  state,  full  possession 
and  control  of  his  income,  allowing  him  to 
spend  it  as  he  may  choose,  but  not  to  em- 
ploy it  in  production.  Some  go  further,  and 
propose  that  the  governmental  machinery 
should  be  considerably  changed,  an  execu- 
tive council  chosen  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives taking  the  place  of  the  President 
and  Senate,  and  all  laws  being  referred  di- 
rectly to  the  people  for  adoption,  as  in  Swit- 
zerland. The  latter  changes,  however,  great 
as  they  are,  become  so  unimportant  when 
compared  with  the  main  features  of  the  plan 
that  I  will  not  stop  to  examine  them. 

Before  criticising  this  theory  of  state  pro- 
duction, it  is  well  to  notice  that  there  may 
be  no  necessary  injustice  in  some  features  of 
it.  Says  William  B.  Weeden,  a  manufac- 
turer of  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  December  1880  :  "The  axe 
is  not  yours,  though  you  have  made  it  in- 
stead of  buying  it  in  the  market.  The  idea 
of  the  axe,  its  potentiality,  which  enables  it 
to  prevail  over  nature,  does  not  belong  to 
you.  This  is  the  result  of  long  generations 
of  development  from  the  rudest  stone  tool 
to  the  elegant  steel  blade  which  rings  through 
the  pine  woods  of  Maine.      This  belongs  to 


Society.  Neither  the  laborer  nor  the  capi- 
talist owns  that  principle.  "  There  is  also 
much  truth  in  the  remark  of  a  prominent 
socialist  :'  '.'  A  man  is  entitled  to  the  full 
proceeds  of  his  labor — against  every  other 
individual,  but  not  against  Society.  Society 
is  not  bound  to  reward  a  man  either  in  pro- 
portion to  his  services,  nor  yet  to  his  wants, 
but  according  to  expediency,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  its  own  welfare.  Man's  work 
is  not  a  quid  pro  quo,  but  a  trust.  The  oth- 
er construction  would  lead  to  the  absurdity 
that  no  existing  fortunes  could  give  any  idea 
of  the  monstrous  accumulation  of  riches  of 
the  heirs  of  a  Kepler  or  a  Newton,  or,  still 
more,  of  a  Robert  Fulton,  a  Watts  or  Morse, 
if  these  men  could  have  obtained  the  results 
of  their  inventions. 

This  much  we  may,  perhaps,  concede  to 
the  socialist,  and  even  the  further  point, 
which  history  proves,  that  the  tendency  of 
civilization  is  toward  an  increase  of  the 
functions  of  government.  Criminal  juris- 
prudence and  postal  affairs  were  once  in  pri- 
vate hands.  Now  many  countries,  notably 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France,  not  only 
control  lighthouses,  education,  and  the  tele- 
graph, but  even  own  and  operate  railroads, 
mines,  and  manufacturing  industries.  The 
moderate  and  more  scientific  socialist,  with- 
out advocating  sudden  and  violent  revolu- 
tion, claims  that  this  tendency  will  continue; 
that  our  cities  will  not  only  furnish  water, 
but  gas,  as  already  in  Philadelphia,  Wheel- 
ing, and  Richmond  ;  then  ice,  and  bread, 
and  meat,  and  so  on  until  all  productive  in- 
dustry comes  gradually  and  naturally  into 
the  hands  of  the  state.  Such  a  plan  would 
not  necessarily,  they  say,  require  the  de- 
spoiling of  the  rich.  The  state  might  buy 
the  requisite  plant  for  twenty  billion  dollars, 
which  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Civil  War 
cost  the  country  more  than  one-fourth  as 
much,  may  not  seem  impossible.  As  such  an 
expense,  however,  would  seriously  militate 
against  the  success  of  the  scheme,  most  of  its 

1  Modern  Socialism,  by  Lawrence  Gronlund,  p.  149. 
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advocates  undoubtedly  are  pleased  at  the 
thought  that  violent  attempts  at  repression 
by  the  propertied  class  may  justify  forcible 
reprisal. 

Scientific  state  socialism  recognizes  our 
i  ompetitive  system  of  industry  as  a  necessary 
Stage  in  a  progress  from  private  ownership  of 
the  person,  or  slavery,  which  alone  could 
give  the  privileged  few  sufficient  leisure  to 
develop  art,  literature,  and  all  we  call  civi- 
lization, through  the  present  form  of  private 
ownership  of  capital  or  the  instruments  of 
production,  to  the  future  of  private  property 
only  in  income.  The  vast  benefits  of  our 
present  system  are  not  decried.  In  no 
other  way,  it  is  admitted,  could  the  improve- 
ments in  production  of  the  present  century 
have  been  possible ;  but  it  is  claimed  that 
the  problem  of  the  creation  of  wealth  having 
now  been  solved,  it  is  both  possible  and 
wise  to  pass  on  to  the  next  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  society,  where  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  benefits  of  wealth  and  civ- 
ilization may  be  attempted.  In  the  minds 
of  its  greatest  advocates,  exclusive  state  pro- 
duction is  not  to  be  a  sudden  thing,  but  is 
to  be  gradually  adopted  in  more  and  more 
industries,  until,  perhaps  generations  hence, 
the  happy  consummation  is  reached. 

Unless,  however,  human  nature  improves 
far  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past,  state  management  of  production 
would  entail  more  harm  than  good.  As 
Gronlund,  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  our 
American  socialists,  admits,'  "It  is  no 
wonder  that  people  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  giving  unlimited  free  control  over  all  our 
social,  political,  and  industrial  affairs  to  a 
lot  of  politicians  of  the  sort  that  now  sit  in 
Washington  and  rule  us."  The  log-rolling 
and  corruption  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  what  an 
intelligent  American  of  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  our  institutions,  Richard 
Grant  White, has  written  of  our  present  rulers, 
with  their  very  moderate  control  of  industry: 
i  Modern  Bodalism,  v  128 


"Our  State  legislatures,  instead  of  being 
composed  of  men  to  whom  their  con- 
stituents looked  up,  are  now  com- 
posed of  men  upon  whom  their  consti- 
uents  look  down, — not  second-rate,  nor 
even  third-rate,  but  fourth  and  fifth-rate 
men,  sordid  in  morals  and  vulgar  in  man- 
ners, who  do  politics  as  a  business,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  filling  their  own  pockets. 
No  one  thinks  of  disputing  this  more  than 
the  presence  of  the  blood-sucking  insects  of 

summer Within     the      last     fifteen 

years  we  have  seen  men  occupying  the  high- 
est positions  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  who  were  not  only  purchas- 
able, but  who  had  been  purchased,  and  at 
a  very  small  price.  I  know  what  I  say,  and 
mean  it."  If  such  charges  can  be  brought 
against  our  government  with  its  present  lim- 
ited powers,  what  evils  would  not  follow 
greater  opportunities  ? 

The  unselfishness  necessary  to  make 
state  socialism  a  success  is  far  from  any 
promise  of  speedy  realization.  One  of  the 
few  serious  attempts  to  meet  these  objections 
that  has  yet  appeared,  is  made  by  Lawrence 
Gronlund,  a  former  Minneapolis  lawyer,  in 
his  crude  but  interesting  book  recently  pub- 
lished, entitled  "  Modern  Socialism,  or  the 
Cooperative  Commonwealth."  He  would 
change  the  entire  existing  political  organiza- 
tion. Every  distinct  trade  should  become 
a  trades  union.  All  the  workmen  in  a  fac- 
tory should  elect  their  foreman.  The  fore- 
men of  the  different  factories  of  the  industry 
in  one  place  should  elect  a  district  superin- 
tendent, and  these  in  turn,  from  all  districts, 
a  bureau-chief.  These  latter  should  con- 
trol their  trades  and  the  general  affairs  of 
the  nation,  removing  anyone  beneath  them 
at  pleasure,  and  being  themselves  remova- 
ble, on  vote  of  their  subordinates.  An 
industrial  instead  of  a  political  government, 
resembling  the  so-called  collectivism  of  a 
few  European  theorists,  is  proposed.  A  more 
chimerical  scheme  could  not  be  devised. 

Anyone   familiar    with    trades    unions    is 
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aware  that  there  is  as  much  log-rolling  and 
electioneering  for  office  among  them  as 
in  politics.  In  co-operative  associations, 
where  each  shareholder  has  contributed  to 
the  capital,  the  best  men  are  usually  chosen 
to  manage  the  business,  but  in  state  social- 
ism the  mass  of  men  who  could  contribute 
nothing  except  their  labor,  would  not, 
probably,  be  so  judicious.  Objections  to 
the  system  appear  greater  with  every  ex- 
planation. For  example,  no  over-produc- 
tion is  to  occur,  for  statisticians  are  to  de- 
termine the  requisite  amount  of  each  prod- 
uct. Thus  an  army  of  clerks  of  doubtful 
efficiency  and  great  cost  is  necessitated.  If 
the  industrial  state  is  to  fill  all  orders  for 
goods,  everyone  must  pursue  the  trade 
ordered  by  the  government  and  transfer 
himself,  whenever  required,  to  another  in- 
dustry. This  suppression  of  individual 
choice  among  the  many  hundred  kinds  of 
business  enumerated  in  our  census  is  start- 
ling to  contemplate.  Fashions  of  dress 
must  also  be  controlled  by  the  state  to 
avoid  change  of  machinery  and  waste  of 
clothing  already  made. 

In  short,  liberty  and  progress,  so  far  as  at 
present  appears,  would  have  to  be  sacrificed 
to  equality.  M.  Taine1  quotes  the  Chinese 
code,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  proba- 
ble legislation  of  state  socialism:  "Every 
district  chief  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  first 
moon,  assembles  together  the  men  of  his 
district  and  reads  to  them  the  table  of  rules; 
he  examines  their  virtue,  their  conduct, 
their  progress  in  the  right  path,  also  in  their 
knowledge,  and  encourages  them;  he  inves- 
tigates their  errors,  their  feelings,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  doing  evil;  superintendents 
of  marriages  see  that  young  people  marry  at 

the     prescribed    age At     all    grand 

hunts,  at  all  gatherings  of  troops,  he 
orders  the  application  of  gags.  In  these 
cases  gags  are  put  in  the  soldiers'  mouths; 
they  thus  fulfill  their  duties  without  tumult 
or   shouting."     We  may   well    be  cautious 

i  Contemporary  Rev..  October,  1884.  "  Socialism  as 
Government." 


about  endorsing  such  a  plan  of  government. 
If  it  should  ever  come,  it  must  come  slowly 
and  naturally.  All  attempts  to  bring  it  by 
revolution  can  only  lead  to  anarchy. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  moder- 
ate state  action,  less,  indeed,  than  is  de- 
manded by  socialism,  but  greater  than  at 
present,  may  be  found  both  practicable  and 
advisable.  The  radical  theories  of  univer- 
sal state  interference  are,  in  some  respects, 
a  revolt  from  the  extreme  form  of  non-in- 
terference, or  laissez-faire,  of  fifty  years  ago, 
just  as  the  sensuality  of  the  court  of  Charles 
II  represented  a  reaction  from  the  extreme 
austerity  of  the  Puritan  regime.  It  is  not 
true  that  unregulated  competition  will,  al- 
ways and  of  necessity,  advance  civilization. 
Strict  factory  laws,  inspection  of  boilers  and 
buildings,  and  compulsory  education,  have 
been  found  necessary.  Indeed,  in  England, 
where  the  theory  of  non-interference  has 
been  most  ably  advocated,  Gladstone  ob- 
tained an  act  in  a  recent  parliament,  more 
directly  interfering  with  vested  and  property 
rights  of  Irish  landlords  than  even  Bismarck, 
with  all  his  socialistic  leanings,  would  have 
dared  attempt. 

The  remark  of  Ex-president  Andrew  D. 
White,  of  Cornell,  at  the  formation  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  at  Sara- 
toga in  September,  1885,  is  most  signifi- 
cant. "Laissez-faire  has  broken  down  in 
Europe  already,  and,  unless  something  bet- 
ter is  in  order  in  this  country,  we  might  as 
well  give  up,  and  I  say  this  as  one  who 
taught  the  opposite  for  some  years."  With 
the  thorough  reform  of  our  civil  service, 
which  is  vital  to  success  in  this  direction, 
and  which  the  aroused  common  sense  of 
America  must  at  last  obtain,  moderate  state 
action  along  industrial  lines  is  probable. 
Municipal  ownership  of  means  of  illumina- 
tion results  in  Manchester,  England,  in  a 
net  revenue  of  $200,000  to  $250,000  an- 
nually, together  with  a  low  price  for  gas. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-six  municipalities 
in  England  and  Wales  own  their  gas  works. 
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We  arc  all  familiar  with  the  success  of  state 
ownership  of  the  telegraph  almost  every- 
where except  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
Belgian  and  German  management  of  rail- 
ways. We  must  remember,  however,  that 
a  monarchy  like  the  German  is  usually  far 
more  successful  in  securing  pure  civil  ad- 
ministration than  can  be  any  republic 
with  the  false  notion  of  "spoils"  that  so 
often  prevails. 

As  we  shall  gain  nothing,  however,  by 
blinding  our  eyes  to  the  results  of  socialistic 
experiments  in  Europe,  I  have  thought  best 
to  quote  the  following  from  the  famous  Bel- 
gian economist  De  Laveleye,  in  the  Contem- 
porary Revien>  of  April,  1885,  in  reply  to 
Herbert  Spencer's  "The  Man  versus  the 
State:"  "Men  would  be  no  more  slaves  in 
workshops  belonging  to  the  state,  than  in 
those  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  present  day.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  can 
very  easily  assure  himself  of  this  fact.  Let 
him  visit  the  state  collieries  at  Saarbruck, 
or  inspect  the  Belgian  railways,  and  inter- 
rogate all  the  officials  and  workmen  em- 
ployed ;  he  will  find  that,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  they  are  quite  as  free,  quite 
as  contented  with  their  lot,  as  those  engaged 
in  any  private  industry.  There  is  even  far 
more  guarantee  against  arbitrary  measures, 
so  that  their  real  freedom  is  greater  than 
elsewhere.  The  proof  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  posts  in  any  industries  belonging  to  the 
state,  are  always  sought  for  by  the  best  work- 
men." 

But  this  applies  to  Continental  bureau- 
cracy. Our  political  conditions  are  far  dif- 
ferent. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  belief 
in  the  omnipotence  of  the  state  is  growing. 
An  increasing  number  believe  they  have 
solved  the  problem  of  Carlyle:  "(liven  a 
world  of  knaves,  to  produce  honesty  by 
their  united  action."  The  danger  has  no- 
where been  better  expressed  than  by  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Vale,  the  able 
Commissioner  of  the  Connecticut  Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics,  in  his  first  report'  : 
ipaga 


"  Legislation,  in  theory,  if  not  in  fact,  is 
controlled  by  majorities  of  voters.  The 
political  power  depends  upon  numbers 
rather  than  upon  wealth.  In  the  United 
States,  more  than  any  where  else,  political 
power  has  been  separated  from  property 
ownership.  Two  forces  which  have  usually 
worked  together  have  a  chance  to  act  in 
separate  directions.  That  they  have  not 
thus  acted  in  the  past  is  due  to  two  things  : 
first,  a  majority  of  those  who  had  little  or 
no  property,  expected  soon  to  get  some  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  organizing  power,  which 
even  in  political  contests  counts  for  a  good 
deal  more  than  mere  numbers,  has  been  on 
the  side  of  the  property  holders.  Both  these 
things  are  changing.  The  separation  into 
classes  is  becoming  more  complete,  and  the 
organization  of  those  without  property  is 
following.  Instead  of  the  American,  who 
wants  to  rely  on  himself  and  be  let  alone,  as 
well  as  let  other  people  alone,  there  is  com- 
ing in  an  element  of  foreign  labor  that  pre- 
fers to  rely  on  others  ;  does  not  specially 
care  to  be  let  alone,  and  greatly  enjoys  reg- 
ulating somebody  else.  The  line  of  think- 
ing which  makes  anarchists  of  a  few,  makes 
socialists  of  a  vastly  greater  number." 

The  great  tendency  toward  socialistic 
thinking  in  America,  is  largely  an  immediate 
result  of  two  facts:  the  idea  of  the  paternal 
character  of  government  which  is  imported 
by  foreigners,  and  the  growth  of  that  philo- 
sophic school  of  thought  which  regards 
everything,  man  included,  as  a  product  of 
environment.  Hence  the  individual  is 
neglected,  the  state  is  everything.  The 
real  question  at  issue  is:  To  what  extent 
should  we  sacrifice  liberty  to  equality  ?  for 
the  two  are  rarely  found  together.  Perhaps 
we  have  insisted  unduly  on  the  first  at  the 
expense  of  the  second.  Let  us  guard 
against  the  opposite  extreme,  and  not  sacri- 
fice the  liberty  necessary  to  a  proper  devel- 
opment of  individuality. 

In  view-  of  the  probable  extension  of 
municipal  and  state  management   of  indus- 
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try  in  this  country  in  the  near  future,  the 
American  Economic  Association  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  begun  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  municipal  ownership  of  productive 
property  in  the  United  States.  The  possi- 
bilities of  municipal  socialism  are  shown  in 
the  case  of  Glasgow,  where  it  is  claimed 
that  the  expenditure  of  $7,000,000  by  the 
city  in  reconstructing  three  thousand  of  the 
worst  tenements  of  that  place  has  reduced 
the  death  rate  from  fifty-seven  per  thousand 
to  twenty-nine  per  thousand,  with  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  of  pauperism  and  crime.' 
The  dangers  of  municipal  management 
are  well  illustrated  in  the  following  account 
of  the  municipal  gas  industry  of  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  written  December  5,  1885, 
by  a  prominent  official  of  that  city:  "  Your 
letter  addressed  to  our  mayor  was  handed  to 
me  this  a.  m.,  and  in  reply  to  your  inquiries 
will  state  briefly  that  we  furnish  gas  to  con- 
sumers at  ninety  cents  per  thousand  feet, 
and  at  this  price  realize  a  handsome  mar- 
ginal profit.  Politics  has  never  entered 
into  the  management  of  this  work,  although 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  This 
business  has  always  been  run  on  sound  bus- 
iness principles.  Now,  however,  the  com- 
plexion of  things  has  changed,  and  hereafter 
it  will  be  recognized  as  a  political  machine, 
and  I  will  not  vouch  for  cheap  manufacture 
and  good  results.  A  new  board  of  trus- 
tees has  been  chosen  by  council,  or  by  a 
certain  predominant  element,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  change  the  administration,  from 
political  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
Officers  of  long  experience  in  the  gas  busi- 
ness will  be  supplanted  by  men  who  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  manufacture  of  gas. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  contemplated  change 
will  be  one  of  the  most  disastrous  things 
the  city  has  ever  done,  and  would  wager 
anything  that  within  six  months  they  (the 
board)  will  be  compelled  to  raise  the  price  of 
gas  and  doubtless  wreck  the  entire  business." 

1  Testimony  of   R.  Heber  Newton  before  U.  S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor,  Vol.  II,  p.  545. 


The  results  in  Wheeling  will  be  watched 
with  interest.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, whose  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  gas  experiment  there  is  unques- 
tioned, writes  in  a  similar  strain  :  "  Many 
of  our  intelligent  and  public  spirited  citi- 
zens hold  that  the  city  should  retain  and 
manage  the  works.  Their  attention  per- 
haps, has  not  been  directed  as  closely  as 
mine  to  the  political  demoralization  insepa- 
rable from  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
the  functions  of  the  municipality.  The  gas 
trust  is  the  stronghold  of  our  most  powerful 
political  bosses,  and  the  fierce  rivalry  to  ob- 
tain the  opportunity  of  rendering  gratuitous 
service  there  is  the  best  index  of  the  po- 
litical value  of  the  position.  To  me  the 
political  question  outweighs  all  economical 
considerations,  though  I  likewise  regard  it 
as  indubitable  that  the  community  could  be 
better  and  more  cheaply  served  by  a  private 
corporation  than  by  public  officials.      *     * 

Every  additional  department  undertaken 
is  a  factor  in  intensifying  corruption  and 
mismanagement.  Theoretically  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  individuals  comprising  the 
community  will  exercise  the  needful  super- 
vision, and  will  correct  abuses  at  the  polls. 
Practically  this  is  found  to    be  a  delusion." 

As  long,  however,  as  quasi-public  corpo- 
rations are  allowed  to  declare  from  twenty- 
one  to  thirty-three  per  cent,  dividends,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  New  York  gas  com- 
panies in  1883,  without  due  regard  to  the 
public  interests,  and  as  long  as  valuable 
franchises  are  voted  or  given  away  for  a 
song,  so  long  will  the  demand  for  state  in- 
terference continue  and  strengthen.  By  al- 
lowing the  various  companies  to  increase 
their  dividends  a  certain  per  cent,  for  every 
penny  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas,  London 
has  taken  a  great  step  in  advance. 

How  to  deal  with  our  railroads  is  still  in 
America  an  unsolved  problem,  although  it 
is  clear  that  a  national  commission,  with 
only  moderate  powers  at  first,  will,  ere  long, 
be  obtained. 
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Allied  to  state  socialism  there  is  another 
radical  school,  which  may  be  called  state 
communism.  It  differs  from  the  former 
chiefly  in  wishing  the  return  to  each  by  the 
state  to  be,  not  according  to  his  efficiency, 
but  according  to  his  needs.  The  watchword 
of  this  school  is:  "  From  each  one  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  to  each  one  according  to 
his  needs."  The  principle  is  beautiful  as 
seen  in  thousands  of  families  where  chil- 
dren and  invalids  are  cared  for  according  to 
their  needs,  without  regard  to  their  contri- 
bution to  the  family  income.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  human  frailty  the  plan  of 
extending  this  principle  to  the  community 
is  Utopian.  By  taking  away  all  stimulus  to 
individual  exertion,  it  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  progress  and  the  forerunner  of  a 
more  absolute  despotism  than  man  has  ever 
dreamed.  An  idea  of  what  power  the  state 
would  then  be  likely  to  assume,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  suggestion  of  a 
disciple:  "  A  few  lazy  people  would  not  be 
noticed,  but  if  their  number  should  be  so 
large  at  any  time  that  it  would  be  necessary 


that  they  should  work  or  there  would  be  a 
scarcity,  then  a  lazy  person  would  be  an 
enemy  to  all.  If  public  opinion  would  not 
stimulate  him  to  work,  the  very  situation 
would  demand  his  removal,  which  would 
not  be  tardy."  This  form  of  socialism  may 
be  quickly  dismissed. 

All  attempts  to  realize,  by  state  action, 
the  poet's  beautiful  dream  of  the  home  of 
Evangeline,  where  "the  richest  was  poor, 
and  the  poorest  lived  in  abundance,"  seem 
doomed  to  failure.  A  writer  in  the  Britan- 
nica  has  well  expressed  the  reason.  "A 
golden  age  may  yet  return,  in  which  all  shall 
be  for  country  and  no  one  for  himself,  and 
we  may  even  imagine  that  each  specific  age 
shows  its  nearer  approach.  But  at  least  it 
has  as  yet  not  come.  In  every  community 
there  are  found  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  will  not  work  honestly  except 
under  the  compulsion  of  self-interest,  or 
of  close  superintendence.  No  socialistic 
scheme  has  yet  been  devised  which  copes 
with  this  tendency. 

Edward    W.   Bemis. 
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VII. 

The  Judge  was  one  who  seldom  failed  to 
carry  out  any  plan  that  he  had  formed.  But 
he  was  not  often  severe  and  thorough  in 
matters  of  private  examination.  A  bril- 
liant inquisitor  in  front  of  the  witness-box 
— perhaps  unexcelled  in  his  faculty  of  ex- 
torting the  truth  from  unwilling  lips  in  open 
court — it  generally  happened  that  a  feeling 
of  instinctive  delicacy  restrained  him  from 
any  severe  exercise  of  his  talent  for  cross- 
questioning  in  the  affairs  of  domestic  life. 
It  seemed  to  him  too  much  like  superseding 
social  amenities  with  professional  art.  He 
was  therefore  usually  restrained  and  quiet 
to  an  unnecessary  degree  in  any  such  exam- 


inations, and  seldom  acquired  through  them 
as  much  real  information  as  an  untrained 
but  aggressive  advocate  could  have  obtained. 
Two  days  elapsed  before  he  found  a  suit- 
able opportunity.  Then,  meeting  the 
Doctor  under  what  he  considered  favorable 
conditions,  and  beginning  his  projected  in- 
quiries, it  was  with  such  a  hesitating  and 
uncertain  tone  that  the  other  at  once  took 
courage,  and  with  the  instinct  of  offensive 
minds,  became  the  aggressor.  The  Doctor 
was  one  who,  if  placed  upon  the  witness- 
stand  and  confronted  by  a  long-mouthed, 
thunder-toned,  beetle-browed  examiner, 
would  have  lost  his  courage,  and  let  all  his 
information  be  drawn   from   him,  his  whole 
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mind  appearing  turned  inside  out  likea  glove. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  when  not  thus 
boldly  attacked,  he  gathered  assurance  ; 
not  being  able  to  distinguish  in  his  ques- 
tioner courtly  gentleness  from  pusillanimity. 

"  We  are  happy  to  see  you  again,"  the 
Judge  began.  "  Thank  you — my  daughter 
already  feels  better,  Doctor — Doctor — " 

But  the  other  remained  mute,  not  accept- 
ing the  suggestion  to  reveal  his  name. 
There  seemed  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
do  so — he  had  already  almost  published  it 
to  the  world,  having  apparently  been  hin- 
dered from  completing  his  task  merely  by  a 
whim  or  some  accident  of  the  moment. 
But  now  being  inquired  of  in  this  indirect 
manner,  the  aggressiveness  of  his  nature  at 
once  assumed  control,  and  put  him  upon 
suspicious  and  offensive  reticence. 

"  You  will — that  is  to  say,  Doctor — you 
will  remember  that  owing  to  some  passing 
interruption,  you  did  not  finish  lettering 
your — your  business  sign  ;  and  therefore  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  as  yet  of  knowing  your 
full  name." 

The  other  frowned,  and  for  a  moment 
stroked  his  beard. 

"  Of  course  I  intended  to  complete  my 
sign  and  was  only  prevented  by  an  interrup- 
tion," he  said  at  length.  "  But  what  if  after- 
wards I  changed  my  mind,  and  concluded 
to  have  no  name  at  all  ; — eh,  Judge  Mark- 
ham  ?  " 

"Certainly,  everyone  has  the  right — or 
must  exercise  for  himself  the — the  right, 
as  he  thinks  best  in  such  a  matter,"  was  the 
response.  "  But  is  it  not  rather  an  incon- 
venient thing  to  have  no  name  at  all  to  be 
called  by  ?  " 

"  Inconvenient  or  not,"  said  the  Doctor, 
and  there  was  now  a  somewhat  more  per- 
ceptible tone  of  offense  woven  into  his 
speech,  "  if  there  is  the  right,  a  man  must 
sometimes  maintain  it.  Does  it  never  hap- 
pen that  a  person  does  not  care  to  be  known 
by  his  old  name  ?  " 

"  There  are  of  course    cases,  I    will   ad- 


mit, in  which  a  name  becomes  unpleasant 
to  bear,  in  consequence  of  some  disgrace- 
having  been  attached  to  it.  But  this — 
pardon  me — must  be  a  consideration  which 
could  not  have  any  influence  with  yourself." 

"  And  why  not,  sir?  In  this  whole  land, 
are  there  not  many  such  cases  to  be  met  ? 
And  why,  then,  may  I  not  be  one  of  them  ?" 

The  Judge  paused  in  some  amazement  at 
the  turn  the  conversation  was  taking.  Was 
it  possible  that  this  man,  unnecessarily 
and  unsolicited,  was  about  to  avow  some 
wretched,  rascally  action  of  his  past  life 
which  should  stamp  him  with  ignominy  ? 
The  Doctor  read  his  thought,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  correct  it. 

"  It  was  a  mere  suggestion  of  mine, 
Judge  Markham.  Of  course,  it  has  no  ap- 
plication to  myself.  But  take  another  case. 
May  not  a  man  have  done  foolish  actions, 
and  therefore  wish  by  setting  aside  the  name 
connected  with  them,  to  raise  up  a  new 
reputation  for  himself?  There  must  likewise 
be  plenty  of  such  cases  here." 

The  random  shaft  struck  home.  For  an 
instant  the  Judge  felt  the  conscious  blush 
stealing  over  him  and  he  turned  away  his 
head.  Nor  at  the  moment  did  he  recover 
his  composure,  until  he  felt  Grace's  hand 
behind  him,  gently  stealing  into  his  own. 
Then  he  turned  again  to  the  Doctor.  Grace 
had  forgiven  all  his  past  offenses — why, 
therefore  should  he  be  afraid  to  face  the 
world  ?  But  the  Doctor  had  observed  the 
effect  of  his  chance  remark,  and  felt  en- 
couraged to  still  more  aggressive  manner  of 
speech. 

"  Yourself,  for  instance.  Have  you  no 
memories  of  the  past  to  regret — no  former 
life  to  live  down,  that  you  should  now  un- 
dertake to  lecture  me  ?  " 

"We  are  none  of  us  free  from  painful 
recollections,  I  fear,"  responded  the  Judge  ; 
and  now  that  he  found  himself  thus  rudely 
addressed  he  recovered  not  only  his  com- 
posure, but  his  natural  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion of  speech  as  well  ;  and  a  calm,  quiet 
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light  came  into  his  gaze,  making  the  other 
shrink  uneasily,  as  though  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  gathering  storm.  "None  of  us 
live  who  have  not  done  things  that  we  would 
gladly  have  left  undone.  That  is  one  of 
the  first  confessions  in  my  worship.  But 
these  mistakes  need  not  always  be  sufficient 
to  cause  destruction  of  our  identity.  Some 
there  are  who  have  committed  great  and 
disgraceful  sins,  from  which  the  stained 
name  can  never  recover.  If  this  be  so,  a 
change  in  it  may  be  a  necessity — though 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  those  men  in 
the  end  if  the  grave  were  to  cover  their  names 
and  memories  also.  To  you,  however,  as  I 
have  said  before,  such  a  case  should  not 
apply.  There  are  others  who  have  let  their 
reputations  become  incrusted  or  blighted 
with  indolences,  or  self-indulgence,  or  errors 
that  are  not  errors  unto  death.  These 
should  not  think  to  put  away  the  tarnished 
name  ;  but  rather,  by  some  new  life  and 
better  efforts,  to  raise  it  from  ignominy  until 
it  shows  clean  again.'' 

"  All  very  well,"  said  the  Doctor,  en- 
deavoring with  louder  talk  to  reassert  himself 
against  the  influence  of  the  other's  calm 
gaze.  "  But  had  not  each  one  better  speak 
for  himself  alone  ?  " 

"  I  do,  indeed,  speak  for  myself,"  re- 
sponded the  Judge,  with  a  keen  flash  of  the 
eye.  "  Pardon  me  if  I  have  been  misunder- 
stood, or  have  deemed  that  a  few  simple 
words  from  a  comparatively  old  man  to  a 
younger  one  should  give  offense.  And  par- 
don me,  further,  if  I  must  decline  to  argue 
the  matter  any  longer." 

With  that  he  arose  ;  and  the  Doctor,  tak- 
ing the  dismissal,  moved  away,  feeling  some- 
what disordered  and  crest-fallen  with  the 
impression  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  had 
not  come  well  out  of  the  affair.  If  he  had 
known  how  dearly  the  Judge  would  have 
liked  to  assist  his  departure  with  a  firm  grip 
in  the  collar  of  the  blue  shirt — how  difficult 
was  the  self-restraint,  fortified  only  by  the 
inward    reminder    that  tent   and   camp  life 


were,  in  principle,  as  sacred  from  inhospi- 
table relations  as  house  and  hearthstone — it 
is  possible  that  the  Doctor  would  have 
moved  away  with  even  less  show  of  com- 
posure. 

"  It  is  enough,"  the  Judge  merely  mut- 
tered, as  he  strolled  off  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

"It  is  more  than  enough,"  said  Walt 
Quincy,  who  had  just  then  approached. 
He  had  wisely  concluded  that  he  could  not 
hope  to  make  progress  in  his  love  by  sitting 
concealed  in  the  low  bushes  and  gazing  at 
Grace  from  a  distance,  and  that  it  was  a 
man's  duty  to  take  the  initiative  towards  a 
reconciliation  ;  and  so  he  had  gradually 
stolen  near.  What  a  fine  opportunity  now 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  her,  by  maintain- 
ing her  father's  opinion  ! 

"What  is  more  than  enough,  Walt?" 
said  Grace,  turning  towards  him  with  a  quiet 
smile.  She  was  still  in  the  teasing  mood, 
and  of  course  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  should  be  so  readily  forgiven.  "  Is 
it  the  Doctor  you  are  finding  fault  with  ? 
And  must  a  person,  then,  never  be  allowed 
to  express  his  own  opinion  ?" 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it,  Grace?"  said 
Walt,  perfectly  aghast  with  dismay  and 
astonishment.  "One  would  think  to  hear 
you  talk,  that  you  were  in  love  with  this 
doctor — Confound  it  !"  he  added,  losing 
all  his  self-possession,  "I  am  almost  in- 
clined myself,  to  believe  that  you  are.  Why 
do  you  treat  me  so  ?" 

"How,  Walt?" 

What  a  world  of  innocence  it  was  with 
which  she  gazed  up  into  his  face  !  He  saw- 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  argue  with  her  or 
entreat  her.  Whether  she  was  possessed, 
or  stubborn,  or  whatever  it  was,  there  was 
certainly  no  doing  anything  with  her  at  pres- 
ent, and  he  gathered  himself  up  and  mourn- 
fully left  her.  He  would  not  speak  to  her 
for  the  rest  of  that  day,  he  said  to  himself; 
he  would  not  speak  to  her  for  a  week  ;  he 
would  leave  the  mine  that  very  minute  and 
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never  look  upon  her  face  again.  When  at 
San  Francisco,  she  would  miss  him.  Then, 
perhaps,  he  would  condescend  to  forgive 
her.  But  even  then,  he  considered,  he 
could  not  forgive  her  without  coming  again 
before  her;  and  was  it  not  more  than  half 
likely  that  when  he  was  brought  to  that 
pass,  she  would  claim  it  as  a  victory  over 
him?  What,  after  all,  could  he  do,  and 
how  should  he  treat  her,  to  show  his  indig- 
nation properly  ? 

It  was  now  about  sundown,  and  the 
miners  had  begun  to  leave  off  their  work — 
a  few  sitting  at  the  edge  of  their  pits  and 
there  taking  a  preliminary  rest,  some  wend- 
ing their  way  homeward  across  the  plain, 
others  already  closely  clustered  around 
their  fires.  Walt  slowly  loitered  over  to 
Mark  Redfern's  tent,  where,  in  obedience 
to  Mark's  pressing  invitation,  he  had  taken 
up  his  quarters.  This,  as  Mark  observed, 
brought  almost  all  the  Puntacooset  colo- 
nists pretty  near  together.  Only  Colonel 
Rollock  and  Ohio's  Pride  were  left  out. 
The  Colonel  lived  in  a  log  hut  the  other 
side  of  the  plain,  and  conveniently  near  his 
works  ;  and  Ohio's  Pride  seemed  to  have- 
no  settled  abode,  commonly  dropping  down 
for  his  night's  rest  under  some  neighboring 
tree  whose  roots  had  the  proper  slope  for  a 
pillow. 

Mark  was  already  at  home.  He  was  in  a 
very  pleasant  humor,  for  he  was  holding  up 
to  the  fast  waning  light  a  thin,  ragged  piece 
of  gold,  weighing  a  little  over  an  ounce  ; 
not  a  fortune  in  itself,  but  still  a  favorable 
earnest  of  better  things  to  come. 

"  I  found  this  wedged  in  a  tough  mass  of 
stones,  at  the  further  angle,  Walt.  I  had 
nearly  passed  it  over,  for  I  had  not  yet  ex- 
pected to  come  to  anything  ;  and  it  was  so 
covered  with  dirt  and  sand,  that  but  for 
one  corner  peeping  out  at  me,  just  like  a 
shining  red  eye,  I  should  not  have  seen  it. 
And  now  I  can  hope,  Walt,  if  things  keep 
as  they  have  begun,  soon  to  see  the  little 
girl  at  home,  again." 


"Yes?" 

"  Ruth  Preston,  you  know.  Have  I  not 
told  you  ?  I  am  to  marry  her  some  day — 
as  soon  as  the  good  luck  has  come.  It 
should  come  some  time,  I  think.  I  have 
been  waiting  long  enough  for  it — perhaps  it 
is  coming  now.  Have  you  ever  seen  her, 
Walt  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  remember,  Mark.  " 

The  other,  upon  that,  took  from  his  pock- 
et a  little,  worn  morocco  case  ;  and  opening 
it,  held  it  out  before  Walt.  There  was  the 
picture  of  a  girl  of  twenty-five  or  so — not  a 
beautiful  miniature  painting  by  any  distin- 
guished artist,  like  what  we  sometimes  see  in 
galleries  of  art,  but  a  jioor  little  daguerreotype 
of  wretchedexecution,  suchas  wasat  thattime 
usually  produced  by  the  inefficient  operatives 
in  country  towns.  A  thing  of  constrained 
position,  the  iron  head-rest  offensively  pro- 
jecting at  one  side  into  sight,  so  that  its 
broad  knob  looked  like  a  blackened  ear 
growing  out  beside  the  real  one.  A  thing 
of  queer  lights  and  shades,  intermingling 
just  where  they  should  not,  and  in  one  or 
two  places  an  unnatural  little  freckle  en- 
larged and  darkened  into  the  semblance  of  a 
mole.  A  thing  in  which  the  eyes  were  pre- 
ternaturally  dim,  and  the  curves  of  the 
mouth  sharpened  into  the  appearance  of  five 
years  additional  age.  To  Walt  at  any  other 
time,  this  would  have  seemed  a  very  home- 
ly and  inefficient  love-token  ;  so  contrary  was 
it  to  all  his  ideas  of  the  same,  comprised  in 
an  artistic  painting  with  velvet  case  and 
golden  clasp.  But  now  he  could  not  smile. 
The  intense  admiration  with  which  Mark 
gazed  at  the  poor  resemblance  filled  Walt 
with  envy.  Destitute  of  beauty  as  the  dis- 
torted face  naturally  seemed  to  him,  he  saw 
that  Mark  gazed  at  it  between  the  lines,  as  it 
were,  and  found  expressions  of  loveliness 
that  could  not  be  made  apparent  to  others. 
To  Mark  the  eyes  brightened,  and  the 
pinched  up  mouth  spread  into  a  sweet  smile, 
and  the  lips  seemed  almost  to  speak,  and 
the  whole  picture  was  redolent  with   sunny 
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memories  of  the  past.  To  him,  every  line 
brought  its  gaze  of  love,  and  spoke  of  words 
once  uttered,  and  now  in  his  heart  daily  re- 
peated with  every  original  intonation  still 
remembered. 

"  Yes,  Walt  ;  if  the  mine  does  not  betray 
me,  I  think  that  I  shall  soon  see  her,  never 
again  to  part.  " 

"  I  hope  so,  Mark.  " 

And  as  he  spoke  he  could  not  for  the 
moment  crush  down  the  envy  that  was  swell- 
ing his  heart.  He  would  not  have  wished  to 
change  places  with  Mark.  To  himself  was 
youth,  health,  freshness,  a  broad  career  of 
prosperity  apparently  opening  before  him — 
many  years  of  successful  progress  still  to  be 
journeyed  through,  with  all  their  pleasures 
crying  out  to  be  enjoyed.  To  Mark  was  the 
near  approach  of  middle  age,  ambition  lim- 
ited to  securing  the  most  ordinary  necessi- 
ties of  life,  and  withal  the  recollection  of  so 
many  disappointments  already  experienced 
that  it  seemed  a  certainty  that  the  utmost 
favors  of  fortune  in  the  future  would  fail  to 
give  their  proper  enjoyment,  by  reason  of 
the  dread  that  at  any  moment  they  too 
would  turn  to  ashes.  And  yet  to  Mark  there 
was  now  the  certainty  of  love,  the  knowl- 
edge that  far  away — more  than  three  thous- 
and miles  off — was  one  who  was  thinking 
about  him,  and  daily  smiling  her  content- 
ment over  his  poor  little  blistered  picture, 
and  each  night  praying  for  him,  and  every 
moment  counting  the  months  before  his  re- 
turn. But  what  was  there  for  Walt  ?  A 
divinity — a  thing  of  beauty  that  he  believed 
could  nowhere  else  be  equaled — sitting  in 
the  soft  twilight  not  thirty  paces  away,  yet 
not  for  a  moment  deigning  to  cast  a  glance 
at  him  ;  her  speaking  profile  set  against  the 
sunset  sky  like  a  cameo  silhouette,  unmov- 
ably  fixed,  so  that  he  could  leisurely  gaze 
upon  it,  since  she  would  not  for  a  moment 
turn  her  head  with  enquiry  towards  him  :  a 
faint  shade  of  reflection  resting  upon  her  face. 
Of  what  or  about  whom  could  she  be  think- 
ing?    Not  about  him  probably  ;  she  seemed 


not  even  to  remember  that  he  was  in  exist- 
ence. Perhaps,  with  the  usual  hypocritical 
instinct  of  the  sex,  about  that  confounded 
doctor,  with  his  curly  black  beard  and  glis- 
tening eyes. 

So  glowering  was  Walt's  expression  as 
thus  he  thought,  and  so  persistently  did  he 
keep  his  eyes  fastened  upon  Grace,  as  hop- 
ing that  in  her  tranquil  face  might  come 
some  new  expression  indicating  possible 
memory  of  himself,  that  Mark  noticed  it, 
and  rested  his  hand  sympathetically  upon 
Walt's  shoulder.  There  is  a  great  deal 
spoken  sometimes  by  a  simple  touch.  Walt 
seemed  to  understand  this  light  pressure,  at 
least ;  and  his  face  at  once  brightened  up 
as  comforted  by  that  proffer  of  active  inter- 
est. What  though  the  miner  had  penetrat- 
ed the  secret  of  his  heart  ?  What  though 
all  the  world  might  know  of  it.  Somehow, 
at  that  moment  it  seemed  to  Walt  as  though 
he  would  not  mind  that  in  the  least,  if  from 
out  of  the  whole  universe  he  could  collect 
one  grain  of  kindly  feeling  or  counsel.  And 
here  it  had  come  to  him  at  once,  and  offered 
by  the  only  person  whom  he  could  now  look 
to  as  a  friend. 

"  You  know  it  then,  Mark — old  fellow  ?'"" 
he  said,  with  a  sort  of  choking  in  his  throat. 
' '  You  knew  it  all  the  while,  perhaps  ?  And 
you  really  think  that  putting  all  things  to- 
gether, I  ought  not  to  let  myself  feel  uneasy  ? 
But  then,  you  see,  this  man,  though  most 
people  could  not  like  his  looks,  has  just  the 
shape  and  cast  of  features  girls  are  apt  to 
admire.  A  bad-looking  fellow — one  who 
seems  to  have  had  ugly  experiences,  I  should 
think.  Yet  still,  when  with  women,  he  may 
have  the  art  to  put  on  better  expressions  ; 
and  so — " 

"  For  all  that,  Walt,  not  the  man  any 
sensible  girl  would  take  to,  it  seems  to  me. 
There  are  some,  of  course,  who  care  for 
nothing  except  a  pretty  set  of  teeth  or  a 
curly  beard  ;  and  these  I  can't  answer  for, 
and  you  need  not  mind  about  them,  either. 
But  a  sensible  girl  like   Miss   Markham  will 
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look  further  than  that.  And  see  him  as 
yonder  he  goes  !  Tell  me,  now,  are  not 
meanness  and  craft  written  on  every  line  of 
those  pretty  features  too  clearly  to  be  hid- 
den from  any  one,  man  or  woman  ? 

It  really  seemed  so,  and  for  the  moment 
as  though  Mark  would  conquer  in  the  argu- 
ment. For  the  Doctor  was  naturally  feel- 
ing in  no  pleasant  humor  about  his  late  re- 
buff, and  even  at  that  distance  an  expres- 
sion of  vicious  purpose  could  be  deciphered 
in  every  movement.  His  head  was  bent 
towards  the  ground,  his  shoulders  brought 
forward,  his  step  was  shuffling  and  uncertain, 
his  hands  nervously  working  ;  in  every  line 
and  attitude  was  clearly  indicated  a  total 
lack  of  manly,  generous  nature.  So  for  a 
moment  as  he  plodded  along  on  his  desul- 
tory way  towards  the  other  side  of  the 
plain.  But  the  next  instant  he  chanced  to 
lift  his  hand  to  his  face,  thus  hiding  those 
worse  expressions  of  the  mouth  and  chin 
which  gave  their  most  repellant  aspect  to 
the  whole  countenance  ;  and  as  he  raised 
his  eyes,  they  seemed  to  glow  with  a  differ- 
ent light,  as  though  relieved  of  some  over- 
shadowing influence  that  had  oppressed 
them.  Only  for  an  instant  ;  but  Walt 
Quincy  felt  the  hand  of  his  companion  rest- 
ing upon  his  shoulder  with  a  sort  of  convul- 
sive twitch,  and  looking  up,  saw  that  Mark's 
face  wore  a  strangely  startled  expression. 

"What  is  it,  Mark?  " 

"Nothing,  Walt." 

He  did  well  to  hide  his  thought  to  him- 
self ;  it  would  have  proved  no  comfort  to 
poor  Walt.  For  while  Mark  was  watching 
the  Doctor  go  by,  and  still  thinking  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  more  worthless  creature, 
he  suddenly  came  to  realize,  as  he  caught 
that  new  expression,  which  for  the  moment 
seemed  to  drive  the  bad  impress  from  the 
man's  face,  that  there  was  really  something 
of  natural  beauty  belonging  to  him.  And 
more  than  that  :  he  was  startled  to  see  a 
kind  of  dim  likeness  to  her  who  was  so  far 
away — a  something  that  in   spite  of  the  in- 


stinctive struggle  he  made  against  acknowledg- 
ing it,  reminded  him  of  Ruth,  and  for  the 
instant  almost  frightened  him.  Possibly  he 
might  look  at  the  man  for  years  and  never 
again  chance  to  catch  in  him  that  expres- 
sion of  something  better  ;  but  yet,  for  the 
instant,  it  had  been  there,  and  to  Mark's  per- 
ception more  vivid  than  to  anybody  else, 
by  reason  of  the  subtle  influence  of  that 
seemingly  accidental  resemblance.  And  he 
wondered  to  himself  whether,  after  all,  Walt 
might  not  be  right ;  and  whether  if  the  man 
were  ever  studiously  to  banish  the  evil  ex- 
pression from  his  face,  for  the  sake  of  lead- 
ing some  young  girl  to  love  him,  he  might 
not  succeed. 

VIII. 

The  Doctor,  being  still  in  no  amiable 
humor,  certainly  did  not  look  like  one  who, 
in  his  departure,  was  being  followed  by  ad- 
miring glances  or  by  aspirations  of  love. 
If  at  the  instant  some  sudden  impulse  of 
pleasant  thought  or  some  genial  gleam  of 
fancy  had  kindled  his  features  into  a  possi- 
bly agreeable  expression,  it  was  gone  again 
as  in  a  flash,  nor  did  it  return.  Once  more, 
rendered  doubly  repellant  by  the  contrast, 
the  evidences  of  sullen  and  unworthy  char- 
acter spread  themselves  over  every  feature 
and  there  remained  firmly  fixed,  as  though 
his  face  were  a  frozen  sea  of  unworthy  pas- 
sion, not  to  be  melted  again  into  pleasant 
vitality  by  the  warmest  sunshine  of  friendly 
feeling.  He  was  enraged  at  the  Judge  for 
that  deserved  rebuke,  so  well  bestowed  in 
return  for  curt  and  quarrelsome  language. 
He  was  enraged  with  himself  for  having 
used  that  language  ;  yet  now  had  not  the 
manliness  to  return  and  confess  his  fault, 
and  so  with  gentlemanly  candor  re-establish 
the  intercourse  upon  a  pleasant  basis.  He 
could  only  frown  and  bite  his  moustache, 
and  stride  across  the  plain  as  bent  upon 
errand  of  dire  vengeance. 

So  he  would  have  liked  it  to  be.     Could 
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he  have  shot  at  the  Judge  from  behind  a 
bush,  and  known  for  certain  that  no  one 
would  ever  find  out  who  had  done  so,  per- 
haps he  would  have  attempted  it.  If  in  his 
savage  and  unheeding  career  across  the 
plain  he  had  chanefcd  to  fall  upon  any  weak 
and  inoffensive  object — too  weak  and  inof- 
fensive, indeed,  to  resent  ill  treatment — he 
would  probably  have  wreaked  upon  it  all 
his  ill  humor.  But  even  this  poor  ven- 
geance was  denied  him.  There  were  not 
many  persons  in  the  Canon  who  would 
have  endured  affront,  so  that  he  might  work 
his  resentment  vicariously  upon  them. 

The  darkness  was  now  more  rapidly 
gathering — had  gathered,  in  fact,  until  it 
might  reasonably  have  been  called  night- 
fall. The  camp-fires  began  to  blaze  more 
brightly,  and  some  of  the  tents  to  show- 
lights.  Here  and  there  were  tents  of  larger 
description  than  usual,  most  of  which  held 
themselves  out  for  public  entertainment. 
Coming  to  one  of  these,  the  Doctor  entered. 
He  knew  no  one  there  ;  but  he  began  to 
feel  that  he  had  been  alone  with  his  brood- 
ing thoughts  long  enough.  If  he  could 
only  find  some  one  to  talk  with,  either  to 
abuse,  or  to  whom  he  might  pour  out  his 
abuse  of  others,  it  would  be  something. 
The  tent  was  long  and  wide,  and  lighted 
with  three  or  four  tallow  candles.  At  one 
end  was  a  sort  of  bar,  and  down  one  side 
was  a  rough  board  table,  upon  which,  as  it 
was  not  now  being  used  for  any  meal,  sat 
five  or  six  men,  idly  swinging  their  feet  over 
the  hard  trodden  ground  beneath.  They 
all  looked  rather  enquiringly  at  the  Doctor 
as  he  entered,  and  the  result  of  their  exam- 
ination did  not  seem  propitious  to  him.  It 
was  singular  how  few  people  were  disposed 
to  like  him  at  the  first  glance.  Even  among 
the  lowly  and  ignorant,  there  was  a  subtle 
instinct  that  read  him  and  turned  him 
wrong  side  out  with  as  much  facility  as 
could  have  been  shown  by  the  wisest  and 
most  gifted.  These  men  now  merely  ac- 
knowledged his  greeting   as   a    new  comer 


with  a  slight  nod,  not  venturing  a  smile,  but 
pressing  their  lips  rather  more  tightly  than 
usual  around  their  clay  pipes.  Certainly 
there  was  nothing  now  ingratiating  about 
the  Doctor,  with  that  unruly  scowl  resting 
like  a  thunder-cloud  across  his  face. 

He  must  make  friends— he  thought ;  and 
striding  up  to  the  bar,  he  nodded  back  to  i 
the  others  to  follow  and  partake  with  him. 
They  were  all  there  for  such  chance  pur- 
pose, and  never  in  any  way  disposed  to 
check  convivial  hospitality  in  others.  They 
mentioned,  therefore,  each  his  own  favorite 
beverage,  but  somehow  it  was  drunk  silent- 
ly, and  even  seemingly  in  a  spirit  of  sadness. 
It  was  as  though  there  was  the  pall  of  some 
unpleasant  presence  thrown  over  them; 
there  was  no  clinking  of  glasses  and  pleas- 
ant outpouring  of  wishes,  or  boisterous  in- 
quiry as  to  where  he  had  come  from  and 
how  he  might  be  doing.  The  men  all  drank 
with  a  sober  nod  towards  him,  and  then 
wiping  their  mouths  upon  their  coat  sleeves, 
softly  returned  to  their  former  places. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  tent  was  a  short- 
er, broader  table,  marked  out  with  num- 
bered squares,  and  bearing  the  usual  ma- 
chinery for  roulette.  The  wheel  was  not 
yet  in  operation — it  was  a  little  too  early  in 
the  evening  for  that.  An  hour  later  the 
game  would  be  in  full  blast,  and  the  tent 
crowded  with  eager  players,  or  almost  equal- 
ly interested  lookers-on.  But  still,  there 
can  never  be  any  lack  of  opportunity  in  this 
world  for  the  works  of  evil  ;  and  so,  when 
the  Doctor  strolled  towards  the  table  and 
looked  as  though  he  would  like  to  tempt 
his  fate  a  little,  there  came  quietly  from  be- 
hind the  bar  a  black-browed  man  who  had 
been  sitting  there  with  the  bar  tender,  and 
who  now  slipped  into  his  place  at  the  rou- 
lette table,  gave  the  wheel  a  preliminary 
turn  or  two,  as  though  to  awake  it  from  its 
lethargy  into  duty,  and  so  waited  for  the 
game  to  begin. 

The  Doctor  was  not  an  habitual  gambler 
— he  was  perhaps  too  knowing  for  that;  but 
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one  who  had  for  so  many  years  knocked 
about  the  world,  naturally  had  learned  at 
times  to  do  a  little  at  that  business,  not  as  a 
pursuit  but  merely  as  an  occasional  pastime, 
and  in  the  long  run  possibly  with  trifling 
loss.  At  least  now  he  felt  in  the  humor  of 
trying  his  fortune,  and  perhaps  the  merry 
click  of  the  wheel  might  be  of  some  service 
in  banishing  the  universal  silence,  and  even 
leading  to  mirth  and  jollity.  So  he  threw 
down  a  gold  piece  ;  and  certainly  it  had  the 
good  effect  of  breaking  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene,  for  at  once  all  the  men  left  their 
seats  upon  the  dining  board,  and  gathered 
around  to  watch  the  play. 

Ohio's  Pride  at  that  moment  strolled  into 
the  tent.  He  had  had  a  trifling  streak  of 
luck  during  the  day,  having  unearthed  a 
lump  of  solid  ore  weighing  a  little  over 
half  an  ounce,  which  he  had  at  once  ex- 
changed for  a  dozen  bright  Mexican  dollars. 
He  had  come  to  spend  these  after  his  own 
manner  in  uproarious  drinking  ;  but  now  see- 
ing the  Doctor  preparing  to  play,  thought  he 
would  do  the  same.  Unlike  the  others, 
Ohio's  Pride  was  not  a  very  excellent  judge 
of  character,  and  felt  at  once  attracted  rath- 
er than  repelled  by  the  Doctor.  It  did  not 
seem  to  him  as  though  such  a  straight,  well 
built  gentleman  could  be  other  than  pleas- 
ant to  meet  with  :  and  besides,  a  man  who 
could  dress  so  well  and  wear  his  clothes  so 
becomingly  must  certainly  be  one  of  the 
favored  ones  of  fortune.  Doubtless  the 
Doctor  was  prosperous,  therefore,  and 
if  so,  it  must  be  because  he  deserved  it. 
It  would  be  good  policy,  perhaps,  to  copy 
after  him  ;  and  very  likely  it  would  be  possi- 
ble, in  that  way,  to  attain  a  portion  of  the 
same  good  luck.  If  the  Doctor  now  played 
roulette,  why  not  play  alongside  of  him, 
choosing  the  same  numbers,  even  if  not 
able  to  put  down  the  same  amount  of  stake? 
So  when  the  Doctor  dropped  his  gold  piece 
upon  1 6,  Ohio's  Pride  hastened  to  place  his 
Mexican  dollar  upon  the  same  square  ;  and 
when    the    Doctor    chose    double   o,    the 


other  did  likewise.  It  was  a  little  hard  up- 
on the  sailor  that  his  premonitions  of  good 
fortune  were  destined  to  be  disappointed. 
Ten  times  did  the  Doctor  unsuccessfully 
place  his  gold  pieces  upon  different  squares 
or  colors,  and  the  same  number  of  times 
did  Ohio's  Pride  copy  him.  Then  the 
Doctor  turned  away  with  as  indifferent  a 
manner  as  he  could  assume,  and  so  passed 
out  into  the  open  air.  Whether  he  had  any 
money  left  could  not  be  told  :  perhaps  he 
was  merely  tired  with  the  game,  and  still 
had  resources  at  his  command.  There  was 
no  doubt,  however,  that  Ohio's  Pride  was 
left  almost  as  penniless  as  he  had  been  six 
hours  before  ;  all  his  bright  Mexican  dol- 
lars save  two  having  been  dropped  into  the 
gambler's  till. 

When  the  Doctor  had  passed  out  of  sight 
of  the  tent,  and  away  from  the  possible  crit- 
icism of  its  occupants,  he  threw  aside  a  lit- 
tle of  his  indifference  of  manner  and  strolled 
along  with  something  of  his  former  depressed 
appearance — his  head  bent  down,  his  shoul- 
ders brought  forward,  and  his  hands  uneasily 
working  as  before.  It  had  not  been  pleas- 
ant for  him  to  lose  his  money  :  while  the 
distant  treatment  which  he  had  received  in 
his  attempt  to  modify  others'  dislike  for  him, 
and  to  cultivate  a  more  friendly  spirit  with 
some  one — it  began  now  scarcely  to  matter 
with  whom — had  of  course  been  of  no  assis- 
tance in  re-establishing  his  equanimity. 
And  after  a  little  while,  having  made  a  slight 
circuit  of  the  plain,  he  found  himself  again 
at  his  own  tent,  and  there  reseated  himself 
in  his  old  indolent  attitude,  and  entered  in- 
to a  sort  of  desultory  review  of  the  whole 
situation. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  review  ;  if  anything, 
he  felt  more  than  even  before  filled  with  bit- 
ter hatred  of  all  the  world.  Here,  as  else- 
where, he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  from 
the  averted  looks  of  all  around  him,  that  he 
was  becoming  exceedingly  unpopular,  and 
would  have  little  opportunity  given  him  of 
reconstructing  his  fortunes.     The  events  of 
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that  evening  were  by  no  means  the  earliest 
exemplification  of  this  fact.  Within  the 
1>.im  two  days,  he  had  clearly  seen  the  old 
feeling  against  him  gaining  its  usual  --way. 
If  he  chanced  to  meet  a  party  of  miners  up- 
on the  common  path,  they  -  -  mi  d  to  turn 
away  rather  than  give  the  i  ustomary  greeting 
for  good  day  ;  and  if  he  i  ame  into  any  place 
where  men  were  pleasantly  engaged,  the 
lively  conversation  became  at  once  con- 
strained and  gradually  hushed  into  silence, 
and  the  men  remained  furtively  glancing  at 
him  until  he  ended  the  embarrassment  by 
taking  his  departure.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
that  even  a  change  of  mien  upon  his  part 
could  no  longer  be  of  advantage  to  him  in 
assisting  to  overcome  the  common  dislike. 
What,  then  should  he  do?  Should  he  de- 
part from  the  mine?  But  what  good  could 
there  be,  after  all,  in  that?  Already  he- 
had  tried  many  mines,  both  northern  and 
southern,  and  each,  after  a  few  days,  had 
seemed  resolved  to  cast  him  out,  taking  of- 
fense at  his  looks  and  manner,  and  naturally, 
after  that,  appearing  utterly  distrustful  of 
his  professional  ability.  And  so  to  go  fur- 
ther away  would  doubtless  be  to  take  in  one 
more  link  of  the  same  burdensome  chain  of 
fate — that  would  be  all. 

Sullen  and  enraged  he  sat  at  his  tent  door, 
and  while  revolving  his  bitter  thoughts, 
glanced  around  him.  There  were  now  few 
persons  in  sight.  On  the  one  side,  not 
many  feet  away,  sat  Mark  Redfern,  once 
more  alone,  and  in  silent  revery  waiting  for 
the  trembling  spark  in  the  dying  embers  of 
his  fire  to  catch  new  life  and  so  brighten 
into  a  full  blaze.  Towards  the  other  side 
was  the  Mexican  gambler  with  his  monte 
board  as  usual  spread  so  close  to  the  path 
that  a  passer-by  could  hardly  fail  to  step 
upon  it.  There  was  no  one  at  present  to 
play  against,  but  neither  is  there  always  a 
lly  at  hand  for  the  web.  Net,  for  all  that, 
in  the  long  run  the  web  generally  sec  tires 
its  prey;  and  knowing  this,  the  Mexican 
sat  contentedly  waiting,  beguiling   the   time 


by  rolling  up  a  few  cigarettes  for  future  use. 
Further  off,  and  now  mure  slowly  approach- 
ing as  he  came  nearer,  could  be  seen  the 
short,  stout  figure  of  Ohio's  Pride  ;  who 
after  the  Doctor  had  left  the  gaming  tent, 
had  had  it  brought  to  his  dull  intelligence 
that  since  they  had  lost  their  money  at  the 
same  table  and  upon  the  same  numbers, 
there  must  after  all  be  some  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  them,  and  that  the  best  he 
could  now  do  would  be  to  follow  and  offer 
his  intimacy  with  especial  reference  to  such 
future  successes  as  might  atone  for  the  pres- 
ent failure.  These  were  now  the  only  per- 
sons in  sight. 

Yes,  one  more  ;  for  suddenly  from  be- 
hind the  corner  of  the  grove  appeared  a 
man  on  horseback,  with  rifle  strapped  before 
his  saddle  and  blanket  rolled  up  behind — 
evidently  leaving  the  mine.  The  Doctor 
had  never  seen  this  man  before,  but  in  the 
universal  loneliness  and  isolation  felt  at- 
tracted towards  him,  and  inclined  for  some 
recognition,  even  that  limited  recognition 
which  one  stranger  can  give  to  another. 
The  man  had  a  pleasant  face,  and  it  would 
be  something  to  pass  even  a  trivial  remark 
about  the  weather,  though  immediately  after- 
wards they  parted,  and  never  saw  each 
other  again.  So  the  Doctor  began  to 
watch  him  with  intent  and  eager  gaze,  until 
the  two  were  not  many  paces  apart  and  it 
became  about  time  to  speak.  Then  the 
stranger,  taking  a  well  filled  pipe  from  his 
pocket,  placed  it  between  his  lips  and 
looked  around  for  a  light.  At  first  he 
glanced  at  the  Doctor  who,  having  his  own 
pipe  ready  at  hand,  doubled  up  his  leg  in 
preparation  to  rise  and  offer  a  portion  of  his 
fire.  But  before  he  could  do  so,  the  stran- 
ger had  looked  away  again,  and  seemed  to 
seek  the  courtesy  in  some  other  direction. 
Was  it  a  studied  continuance  of  the  same 
manifestations  of  dislike  that  had  pervaded 
the  whole  settlement  ?  Or  was  it  that  the 
man,  a  stranger  to  late  events,  had  been 
simply  repelled  by  the  lowering  looks  of  the 
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other,  feeling  an  instinct  arising  within  him 
against  any  friendly  overtures  ?  Whatever 
it  might  be,  the  man,  turning  away,  let  his 
eye  fall  upon  Redfern,  with  a  careless 
movement  of  the  rein  drew  his  horse  to- 
wards that  direction,  there  received  his 
light  with  a  pleasant  smile,  tarried  a  few 
moments  in  easy  conversation,  and  then, 
with  a  good-day,  put  his  horse  into  a  quick 
walk,  passed  around  the  curve  of  the  path, 
and  was  seen  no  more.  The  whole  occur- 
rence took  only  a  minute  in  its  passage,  and 
the  man  knew  not  that  he  had  given  any 
offense  ;  but  it  was  one  additional  slight 
from  the  world,  and  the  embittered  receiver 
of  it  grew  blacker  with  rage,  and  felt  that 
he  could  curse  the  whole  human  race  to 
common  destruction. 

Looking  in  the  other  direction,  he  saw 
that  Ohio's  Pride  had  approached  a  little 
nearer.  Not  much,  indeed  ;  for  however 
valiantly  the  sailor  had  set  out  at  the  first  to 
offer  his  sympathies,  his  courage  seemed  to 
fail  him  towards  the  end.  Like  most  poor, 
ragged,  shiftless  fellows,  Ohio's  Pride  gave 
full  credit  to  matters  of  dress  and  appear- 
ance ;  and  when  from  a  little  distance  he 
saw  the  Doctor  sitting  at  the  tent  door, 
looking  so  neat  and  decorous  in  his  bright 
flannel  shirt  and  unspotted  pantaloons,  he 
began  to  think  that  after  all  his  sympathy 
might  not  be  required  in  that  direction. 
What  was  he,  after  all,  that  he  should  ven- 
ture near  with  his  torn  boots,  his  kneeless 
pants,  and  his  old  red  shirt  that  had  not 
been  changed  for  a  month  and  would  soon 
fall  off  him  of  itself  ?  Not  that  he  abandoned 
altogether  his  design  to  offer  acquaintance; 
but  for  the  moment  his  courage  waxed 
fainter,  and  he  moved  one  leg  slowly  and  un- 
determinately  after  the  other,  and  ap- 
proached with  such  an  irresolute  air,  that 
the  Doctor  was  very  far  from  suspecting  the 
favor  of  an  intentional  visit. 

More  and  more  slowly  did  Ohio's  Pride 
draw  near,  until  he  stood  within  a  few  feet. 
Then  he  paused,   and  perhaps,  at  the  end, 


might  have  withdrawn  with  his  condolences 
unspoken,  had  not  a  new  distraction  for  the 
moment  relieved  him.  It  was  the  monte- 
board  of  the  Mexican,  placed  almost  across 
his  path,  that  now  attracted  his  attention, 
and  looking  up  he  saw  the  Mexican  himself 
saluting  with  fascinating  glance. 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  do,  a  little,"  the  sailor 
muttered  to  himself.  He  had  his  two  re- 
maining Mexican  dollars  still  burning  in  his 
pocket,  and  drawing  forth  one  of  them  he 
cast  it  upon  the  board.  He  lost,  and  then 
bringing  out  the  other,  won  with  it.  So  for 
a  few  minutes  with  varying  fortunes,  until 
in  the  end,  as  always  happened  with  him, 
he  found  that  his  whole  store  of  wealth  had 
vanished.  The  Mexican  waited  patiently 
for  another  venture,  but  it  did  not  come. 
Poor  Ohio's  Pride  merely  now  stood  motion- 
less, looking  up  into  the  sky — so  long  and 
intently,  indeed,  that  one  might  have 
thought  he  was  expecting  ravens  to  bring 
him  new  stakes  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
game.  Then  at  last  he  lowered  his  gaze, 
and  in  doing  so  beheld  the  Doctor  gazing 
indolently  upon  him.  The  Doctor's  expres- 
sion did  not  happen  at  that  instant  to  be 
repellant — rather  the  contrary,  in  fact,  for 
he  was  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  frame  of 
mind.  The  repulsion  displayed  at  his  pres- 
ence had  now  become  so  unsupportable  to 
him  that  he  began  to  hunger,  as  it  were, 
after  pleasant  words.  Even  the  unconscious 
slight  of  the  man  who  a  moment  before  had 
not  accepted  from  him  a  spark  of  fire,  had 
increased  this  fever  of  mind  for  some  com- 
panionship, no  matter  where  it  might  come 
from.  So  it  now  happened  that  to  Ohio's 
Pride  the  Doctor's  expression  seemed  to  be 
a  little  more  encouraging  than  usual  ;  and 
mustering  up  all  his  assurance,  the  sailor 
dragged  himself  still  nearer,  hitching  up  his 
one  suspender  so  as  to  render  himself  more 
presentable,  if  possible,  and  more  nearly  on 
a  par  in  respect  to  costume  with  the  other's 
bright  clean  shirt  and  pantaloons. 

"See    here,   Doc,"  was  his    salutation. 
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"  We  have  not  been  exactly  lucky  to-night, 
have  we  ?  Seems  to  me,  now,  that  we 
ought  to  be  good  friends  For  don't  you 
see  that  we  are  fellows  in  misfortune,  and 
have  both  been  treated  in  a  way  we  should 
not  be  ? " 

The  other  lost  something  of  his  encoura- 
ging expression,  at  this  ;  and  turned  a  cold 
eye  upon  the  intruder,  evidently  resenting 
such  a  sudden  and  familiar  proffer  of  friend- 
ship. 

"  What  do  my  matters  have  to  do  with 
yours?"  he  muttered,  "And  what  were 
your  miserable  little  silver  pieces  to  my 
gold  ? " 

"  Well,  not  much  perhaps,  "  Ohio's  Pride 
continued  ;  gaining  courage,  rather  than 
feeling  rebuffed,  as  he  found  that  his  senti- 
ments, if  not  gratefully  received,  had  at 
least  gained  some  measure  of  notice.  And 
with  that  he  proceeded  to  seat  himself  com- 
fortably beside  the  other.  "  But  just  you 
look  upon  it  in  another  way.  The  silver 
was  not  of  much  account — let  that  go.  But 
when  you  speak  of  gold,  why  here  was  I,  a 
while  ago,  just  as  good  as  owning  this  mine 
in  company  with  two  others,  and  making  so 
much  money  that  in  a  year  or  two  I  should 
have  had  the  biggest  house  in  'Frisco,  with 
a  private  bar  for  my  friends  in  every  room  ; 
and  all  of  a  sudden  some  one  dogs  me  home 
and  gets  the  secret  away,  and  the  others 
make  trouble  with  me  about  it,  and  drive 
me  out.  They  said  I  told  on  them,  though 
all  the  time  I  had  been  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
and  had  only  said  that  what  I  knew  I  knew, 
and  what  I  didn't  know  I  didn't,  and  would 
keep  to  myself.  That  was  not  telling  any- 
thing ;  was  it,  Doc  ?  " 

The  other  made  no  answer — merely  giv- 
ing a  slight  contemptuous  movement  of  the 
shoulders,  indicative  of  his  opinion  of  the 
question  and  his  disinclination  to  discuss  it. 

"  It  is,  after  all,  where  you  happen  to  be, 
about  this  getting  along  in  the  world,  Doc," 
Ohio's  Pride  continued.  "That's  about  the 
way  of  it.     It  aint  altogether  how  the  cards 


run,  or  whether  people  follow  you  to  steal 
your  mine  ;  it's  the  going  away  from  where 
you  belong  and  losing  all  your  advantages 
that  you  are  born  to.  That's  where  the 
mischief  of  it  comes  in.  You  see,  I  ran 
away  and  went  to  sea  when  I  was  not  very 
old,  and  it  has  stuck  to  me  ever  since,  in 
the  matter  of  bad  luck.  Was  in  the  mer- 
chant service  and  then  on  two  or  three  frig- 
ates, and  have  seen  a  lot  of  variety,  knock- 
ing around  the  world,  and  some  fun  ;  but 
after  all,  it's  rags  and  a  poor  time  at  the  end. 
If  I'd  kept  on  the  farm,  Doc,  I  might  have 
been  there  now,  owning  it ;  perhaps  more — 
who  knows  ?  A  hundred  acres  or  so,  and 
cattle  on  all  the  hills,  and  great  fields  of 
grain  with  big  barns  to  put  it  in,  and  me 
most  likely  a  deacon  of  the  church  and  a 
select  man  of  the  town,  as  is  the  natural 
right  of  men  who  stay  at  home  and  get  to  be 
prosperous.  " 

Ohio's  Pride  almost  smacked  his  lips  as 
he  thought  over  the  inviting  picture.  It  is 
not  seldom  a  sailor's  fancy  that  if  he  could 
only  get  away  from  the  sea  and  live  on  a 
farm,  all  the  necessary  conditions  for  a  hap- 
py existence  would  be  fulfilled  and  his  prop- 
er vocation  be  carried  out.  How  much 
more  vividly  did  this  fancy  now  spread  it- 
self out  before  the  speaker  as  he  remembered 
the  one  particular  farm  upon  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  and  the  boyhood  plea- 
sures belonging  to  it  !  A  very  absurd  and 
unpractical  dream  that  he  could  ever  have 
curbed  his  natural  spirit  of  vagabondism  so 
as  to  have  any  contented  portion  in  a  bu- 
colic life  ;  but  all  the  same  for  the  moment 
it  was  regarded  by  him  with  earnest  and  re- 
gretful longing. 

The  other  contemptuously  smiled  as  he 
listened.  He  knew  as  well  as  any  one 
could,  what  a  wild  fancy  this  was  on  the 
sailor's  part.  He  felt  able  to  appreciate 
men  of  that  stamp  at  their  true  value,  for 
he  had  met  too  many  of  them.  But  singu- 
larly enough  he  did  not  know  himself  as 
well  ;  and  now  the  longings  of  Ohio's  Pride 
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awoke  in  his  own  mind  a  similar  train  of 
foolish  musing  upon  what  might  have  been. 
Could  the  sailor  have  looked  into  the  Doc- 
tor's heart  as  there  he  sat  silent  and  scarcely 
seeming  to  listen,  he  might  have  found 
equal  cause  for  contemptuous  comment. 
For  pictures  of  the  long  deserted,  far  off 
homestead  began  to  unfold  themselves  in 
the  Doctor's  mind  as  well ;  and  with  them 
came  pleasant  fancies  of  the  good  things 
that  might  have  happened  to  him  if  he  had 
only  remained  where  destiny  had  started 
him.  Forgetting  that  to  himself  was  fully 
as  shiftless  and  purposeless  a  nature  as  that 
of  his  companion  ;  choosing  not  now  to  re- 
call the  fact  that  his  own  misdeeds  had 
driven  him  from  home  ;  not  realizing,  as  he 
should,  that  in  any  place  and  under  any 
circumstances  his  peculiar  traits  would  too 
surely  debar  him  from  that  pleasant  inter- 
communication with  others  that  promotes 
success  ; — -he  now,  like  the  sailor,  let  his 
fancy  have  the  rein,  and  lead  him  into  ab- 

[CONTINUED   IN 


surd  and  impossible  by-ways  of  conjecture. 
He,  too,  might  have  remained  at  home  ; 
and  differing  of  course  from  Ohio's  Pride, 
have  grown  up  into  vast  successes — who 
could  tell?  Honors  might  be  lavished  upon 
him,  and  even  high  office,  if  he  so  desired 
it.  Learned  societies  might  seek  to  hold 
him  in  correspondence.  His  townsmen 
might  point  him  out  with  pride  to  strangers. 
And  when  he  died — 

"I  don't  think,"  he  slowly  muttered, 
speaking  almost  in  soliloquy,  "  that  you 
would  have  come  to  anything  better  than 
you  are  now,  even  if  you  stayed  home  for  a 
century.  But  of  course  it  would  not  be  so 
with  everybody.  If  I,  for  instance,  had 
never  left  Punt:icooset — " 

"Thunder  and  blazes!"  cried  Ohio's 
Pride,  jumping  straightway  upon  his  feet, 
with  a  sudden  shriek  of  amazement,  "You 
don't  mean  to  say,  Doc,  that  you,  too,  are 
from  old  Puntacooset  ?" 

Leonard  Kip. 
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Above  this  hedge  I  lean,  that  was  so  late 

Astir  with  life  ;  with  chirping  birds,  and  bees, 

And  happy  summer's  varied  colonies, 
Stern  winter  frighted  hence.      Beneath  the  weight 
Of  snows  untimely,  droops  each  ghastly  bough, 
Reft  of  reluctant  spring's  warm  wakening  kiss. 

Lone  hedge,  hast  thou  forgot  the  dayshine  fair, 

The  vaulted  azure,  the  fresh  vital  air 
Thrilling  the  sapless  veins? — Nay,  then,  what's  this 

Grey  wrinkled  tissue  wedged  in  sunward  nook 
Gnawed,  fold  on  fold,  by  gusty  March  ?     Why  'tis 
A  poor  dull  castaway! — O  chrysalis 

Forlorn,  that  hope  hath  missed,  not  here  shall  look 
Under  thy  shriveled  hedge,  the  childish  Year, 
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Wreathed  with  lush  violets,  with  April  eyes 

To  spy  thee  out,  and  cry,  ' '  Awake  !  Arise  !  " 
Ah  tiny  mummy,  hope  hath  missed  me,  here. 
And  I  am  prone  where  'twixt  me  and  the  blue 

If  I  look  upward,  torn  boughs  interlace. 

Nor  cometh  while  I  wait,  with  tender  face 
(And  sad,  as  children's  grave-flowers  once  I  knew) 
My  past  that  left  me,  sighing,  "  Soul,  sleep  now, 
Sleep  ever,  wrapped  in  darkness,  lip  and  brow.  " 

JUNE. 

Chrysalis — comrade  !     Art  thou  away  ? 

Spurning  the  moist  brown  earth,  art  thou  gone  ? 
Thou  speck  in  the  melting  blue  to-day  ! 

Breath  of  the  sunshine,  dream  of  the  dawn  ! 

There  are  lowland  reaches  dusk  below, 

And  beyond  thee,  lilied  meadows  wide. 
Wherever  thou  listest,  bright-wings,  go; 

Tarry  no  more  by  the  green  hedge  side. 

What,  Butterfly,  is  it  thus  we  part 

That  together  'gainst  the  mould  have  lain  ? 

Nay,  its  web  I  rend  from  shrouded  heart 
Woven  of  weakness,  and  sin,  and  pain. 

Up  and  away  from  the  slighted  husk 

I  follow  thy  joyous  circling  flight. 
On  fleet  white  wings  that  down  in  the  dusk 

My  soul  unfolded,  I  front  the  light. 

Far,  far  above  thee,  I  cleave  the  air 

Where  the  thin  moon  curves  her  silver  rim 

Pale  as  the  wraith  of  a  soul,  and  fair, 
Under  the  feet  of  the  cherubim. 

Ada  Langiuorthy  Collie?-. 
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STREET  SCENES  IN  MEXICO. 


Out  of  a  population  of  three  hundred 
thousand  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  two-thirds 
may  be  said  literally  to  live  in  the  streets  ; 
and  at  the  drawing  near  of  the  holiday 
season  you  may  witness  all  there  is  of  life, 
as  far  as  the  unique  and  picturesque  goes, 
in  the  public  thoroughfare. 

With  this  in  view,  we  started  out  to  walk 
from  the  Alameda  to  the  market  place. 
The  portero  was  our  guide — -the  portero,  who 
comes  down  when  we  are  out  late  at  night, 
with  a  key  as  formidable  as  St.  Peter's  in 
his  right  hand  and  the  light  of  other  days 
in  his  left,  and  after  much  jangling  of  locks 
and  shooting  of  bolts  throws  back  the  great 
doors  of  the  patio  and  lets  us  in,  with  ver- 
bose welcome,  "Buenas  tardes  sehoras, 
buenas  tardes  !  Me  alegro  mucho  verlcts 
volver  ;  "  kind-hearted,  mild-eyed,  puffy  old 
Panchito,  with  the  unruffled  dignity  of  a 
prince,  and  the  pride  of  an  oyster,  who 
walks  out  with  his  sarape  swung  over  his 
shoulder,  the  confidence  of  a  sultan  in  his 
tread,  and  with  timorous  humility  gets  his 
ears  soundly  boxed  by  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family  at  least  once  a  fortnight. 

The  sky  is  ravishingly  blue  these  crisp 
wintry  days — a  broad  expanse  of  pellucid 
azure,  flecked  with  distant  "mackerel"  clouds 
in  fleece-like  patches  ;  and  there  is  that  exhil- 
l  arating  lightness,  that  uplifting  buoyancy,  in 
the  air  so  perceptible  in  high  altitudes. 
Here  the  breath  of  winter  even  is  faint  with 
the  perfume  of  the  xacopen  and  other  flow- 
ering shrubs,  from  whose  blossoming  boughs 
the  famous  Mexican  senzont/e  trills  his  liquid 
melody. 

On  such  mornings,  at  this  hour,  early  as 
it  is,  elegant  equipages  may  always  be  seen 
dashing  through  the  park,  not  a  few  of  the 
liveried  drivers  holding  ribbons  over  sleek 
buckskin  mules — for  here  the  mule  is  not 


relegated  to  the  plebs,  but  holds  his  own  with 
equine  aristocracy.  And  certainly  his 
satiny  skin,  his  dainty  ebonized  hoofs,  and 
neatly  shorn  tail,  ending  in  a  jaunty  tassel, 
and  his  aggressive  ears,  subdued  with  fancy 
nets,  (assuming  a  look  of  conservative  meek- 
ness,) merit  the  distinction,  and  show 
how  one  may  feed  a  mule,  as  well  as  "  feed 
a  man,  into  a  higher  state  of  existence." 

From  the  Alameda  sweeps  the  broad 
Paseo  de  la  Reforma,  or  Empress  drive, 
outlined  by  trees  with  here  and  there  a 
space  for  statuary.  And  in  these  statues 
we  may  trace,  from  Charles  the  Fourth  to 
Guatimotzin  (Anahuac's  last,  unhappy 
ruler),  the  change  in  government  from  a 
Spanish  autocracy  to  a  Mexican  republic. 
Who  so  worthy  of  homage  in  New  Castile  as 
Carlos  the  Fourth  and  Christoval  Colon  ? 
But  under  a  Mexican  republic,  who  remem- 
bered with  greater  respect  than  Juarez,  a 
man  of  the  people,  or  brave  Guatimotzin, 
who  hated  these  invaders  with  a  hatred 
lasting  till  death  ? 

Glancing  down  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma, 
one  may  mark  the  arches  of  the  ancient 
aqueducts,  dripping  many  a  crystal  tear 
through  their  moss  grown  sides,  still  bearing 
their  burden  of  "sweet  water"  to  the  dis- 
tant fountains  from  whence  it  is  distributed 
by  these  picturesque  aguadores  that  are  con- 
stantly passing  us  ;  their  huge  earthen  ollas 
suspended  by  leathern  straps  from  their 
foreheads. 

Beyond,  the  indefiniteness  of  the  horizon 
is  relieved  by  the  sun-flooded  summit  of  the 
range — Popocatapetl  lifting  his  whitened 
locks  17,720  feet  towards  the  zenith,  and 
extending  his  subterranean  fires  how  far  to- 
wards the  nadir  who  may  tell  ?  But  strong 
against  the  sublimated  ether,  floats  a  cumu- 
lus cloud,  spreading  its  somber  wings  above 
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his  cone,  lowering  and  threatening,  as  if  he 
might  at  any  time  again  break  forth  with  his 
tumultuous  grief  for  his  beloved  Iztaccihuatl, 
"his  sleeping  lady"  slumbering  so  calmly 
by  his  side  upon  her  icy  bier.  How  impress- 
ive is  the  steely  stretch  of  solitude  upon  his 
height,  contrasted  with  the  bustling  activity 
of  the  little  earth  creatures  at  his  feet !  And 
how  beautiful  the  immutable,  ice-clad 
sphinx,  Iztaccihuatl,  perfect  in  all  her  noble 
proportions  as  if  moulded  by  the  hand  of 
art  !  The  rugged  brown  of  the  mountain 
outlines  in  form  a  bier  upon  which  reclines 
the  figure  of  a  woman.  Her  frosty  tresses 
sweep  down  over  the  background  ;  her  rigid 
arms  are  clasped  across  her  breast,  the  knees 
slightly  drawn  up,  the  limbs  a  gradual  slope 
towards  her  feet,  her  head  resting  near  her 
sorrowing  lord  ;  and  over  all  is  thrown  a 
winding  sheet  of  eternal  snow,  falling  in  soft- 
ly clinging  folds  down  each  side.  No  mat- 
ter where  the  eye  wanders,  it  involuntarily 
turns  and  rests  upon  this  immobile  figure. 

Little  wonder  the  Indians,  with  the  poet- 
ic fancy  of  the  race,  wove  the  two  mountains 
into  story,  and  in  the  cumbrous  form  of 
Popocatapetl  shaken  by  volcanic  convulsions, 
read  a  majestic  despair  over  his  stricken 
bride,  his  Iztaccihuatl,  locked  in  everlasting 
repose.  We  looked  once  more,  loth  to 
turn  away.  The  sun,  two  hours  from  the 
meridian,  had  thrown  a  slant  of  translucent 
light  across  her  breast — a  trailing  scarf  of 
gossamer  mist,  shot  in  and  out  with  glitter- 
ing sunbeams. 

The  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  in  the  morning 
is  almost  empty  of  turnouts,  but  by  five 
o'clock  one  will  see  it  a  struggling  mass  of 
vehicles.  Dignified  family  landaus,  quiet 
coup6s,  with  jolly  parties,  flying  steppers  and 
dashing  caballeros,  will  fill  it  to  overflowing, 
and  till  eleven  at  night  the  paving  will  re- 
sound to  homeward  bound  hoofs. 

But  even  in  the  morning  there  are  many 
interesting  passers-by  to  see.  Here  will 
come  one  of  the  kin  of  James's  "solitary 
horseman,"  flinging  up  an  aureole  of  golden 


dust  on  this  great  highway — a  rich  hacen- 
dado,  just  coming  in  from  his  broad  acres. 
His  riding  suit  will  be  an  example  of  one 
of  the  few  typical  costumes  of  the  country 
that  has  survived  foreign  innovation — the 
trousers  widely  sprung  over  the  patent 
leather  boots,  and  buttoned  down  the  side 
with  silver  buttons  and  chains ;  the  coat 
short,  slashed  and  trimmed  to  correspond 
with  the  trousers ;  the  fawn  colored  som- 
brero, broad  brimmed  and  high  crowned,  of 
the  finest  felt,  a  mass  of  chapetas  in  silver 
filagree,  and  a  bright  red  sash  loosely 
knotted  at  the  waist,  lending  a  bit  of  color 
to  the  picture.  How  well  he  sits  his  horse  ! 
twisting  his  mustachio  with  jeweled  fingers 
and  well-feigned  indifference,  now  he 
knows  he  is  observed,  while  he  gives  the 
beast  a  taste  of  the  silver  metal  at  his  boot 
heel  to  prove  himself  a  veritable  centaur. 
A  well  knit  figure,  and  a  well  cut,  well  bred 
face,  in  spite  of  its  ludicrous  air  of  grandis- 
simo,  consequential  greatness — supposed 
to  truly  express  the  haughty  Castilian  spirit. 
You  witness  in  him  a  Mexican  exquisite  of 
the  first  water — a  landed  country  gentle- 
man. His  sombrero  alone  cost  in  the 
vicinity  of  seventy-five  dollars,  and  the  sil- 
ver trimmings  on  his  suit  as  much  more. 
But  for  anything  in  the  way  of  a  gentle- 
man's riding  suit,  one  must  admit  that  it  is 
the  most  quietly  stunning  and  truly  capti- 
vating  anywhere  to  be  seen  or  conceived. 

Groups  of  little  folks  are  to  be  seen  too, 
solemn  little  morsels  of  humanity  with  big 
dark  eyes  marching  to  and  fro  with  their  no- 
drizas,  enjoying  life  with  the  subdued  man- 
ner of  octogenarians.  How  funny  it  looks 
to  see  the  gold,  the  flax,  and  the  light  brown 
of  our  own  babies'  heads,  replaced  by  the  jet 
black  of  these  toddlers.  And  odder  yet  the 
fashions,  which  carry  one  back  twenty  years 
ago,  low  necks,  white  frocks,  colored  boots, 
and  fancy  socks,  their  bare  legs  these  cool 
mornings  fairly  purple  in  the  nipping  air. 

Here  too,  fair  senoritas  with  prayer  book 
and  rosary  steal  demurely  by,  the  inevitable 
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servant  in  their  wake.  And  if  you  are  of 
the  dangerous  sex,  the  old  duenna  will  keep 
a  watchful  and  observant  eye  on  you,  and 
crystallize  in  her  memory  any  look  of  admi- 
ration bestowed  on  her  fair  charge.  Yet  to 
ignore  is  as  undesirable  as  to  prove  too  famil- 
iar. To  reach  the  excellency  of  real  Span- 
ish politeness,  you  should  give  a  prolonged 
admiring  stare,  followed  by  a  look  of  vacuous 
surprise — quite  overcome  at  being  suddenly 
confronted  by  so  much  loveliness.  Then  if 
you  have  a  smattering  of  Spanish,  it  is  quite 
admissible  to  draw  your  breath  hard  and 
mutter  in  an  audible  whisper,  "Jesus  !  Que 
queridat "  Although  not  a  quiver  of  the  fair 
senorita's  eyelash  is  perceptible,  and  the  at- 
tendant only  looks  a  trifle  grimmer,  you  may 
be  certain  not  an  intonation  is  lost,  and  it 
will  be  related  with  gusto  to  the  worshiping 
few  when  the  old  duenna  reaches  home. 

While  the  latest  Parisian  styles  prevail 
among  the  Mexican  ladies,  the  black  lace 
mantilla  still  anticipates  millinery  confec- 
tions. Conscious,  no  doubt,  of  the  charm 
that  lies  in  the  black  lace  mantilla  so  be- 
witchingly  disposed  over  her  inky  braids, 
softening  the  outline  of  the  face  and  lending 
a  pensive  dignity  to  the  carriage,  the  sefior- 
ita  clings  to  it.  A  Spanish  woman  in  a  new 
fangled  hat  or  bonnet  loses  half  her  interest, 
and  she  is  wise  enough  to  know  it.  Amer- 
ican ladies  also  become  enamoured  of  the 
fashion,  and  few  leave  Mexico  without  adding 
one  to  their  wardrobe  ;  the  Monti  de  Piedad 
being  ransacked  for  bargains  of  rare  old  lace, 
which  so  frequently  finds  its  way  to  this 
famous  pawn  shop. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty  and 
fashion,  perhaps  there  suddenly  comes  some- 
thing creeping  towards  you  on  all  fours  ;  it 
writhes  along  with  painful  effort,  propelled 
by  you  hardly  know  what,  close  to  the 
ground,  until  encountering  your  feet,  it 
throws  back  a  mop  of  matted  hair,  and  dis- 
closes the  repulsive,  distorted  face  of  a  man, 
in  which  there  is  scarce  a  semblance  of  hu- 
manity.    In  pitiful  quavering  tones   he  re- 


lates his  misfortunes  with  a  look  of  hopeless 
misery  in  his  face  ;  but  all  you  can  distin- 
guish is  an  appeal  for  aid  in  the  name  of 
"  Santissimo  Trinidad."  This  may  give  you 
a  shock  at  first,  but  if  you  remain  long  in 
the  land  of  the  cactus  you  grow  accustomed 
to  it.  For  this  creature  of  misfortune,  this 
materialization  from  Dante's  "  Malebolge  " 
this  monstrosity  so  awful  it  would  make  the 
worst  gargoyle  take  on  humanity  without  re- 
pulsion, is  but  one  of  a  thousand  specimens 
of  loathsome  deformity  that  will  greet  your 
eyes  in  a  day's  stroll  over  the  city  ;  besides 
the  ragged  able  bodied  beggars  who  swarm 
on  every  street  corner,  and  seem  to  multiply 
themselves  at  every  public  gathering. 

The  simon-pure  peon  Indian,  who  has 
lived  in  bondage  over  three  centuries,  only 
to  emerge  into  a  freedom  that  brings  him 
the  pittance  of  ten  or  twenty  cents  a  day  for 
hard  toil,  is  fairly  industrious — as  industrious 
as  any  class  whose  gloomy  future  is  never 
pierced  by  any  possible  ray  of  coming 
prosperity. 

But  the  real  born  and  professional  beggar 
is  the  lepero,  a  hybrid  between  a  low  Span- 
ish and  common  Mexican  like  one  we  saw 
sunning  himself  on  a  neighboring  bench — a 
combination  of  gambler  and  thief,  renegade 
and  musician.  His  muscular  arms  were 
hardly  covered  by  his  sayal,  and  his  sturdy 
calves  stood  out  in  bold  complacency  be- 
low his  flapping  breeches  or  calzoneras. 
Agile,  cunning,  and  alert,  he  found 
in  the  small  jarana  swung  across  his  shoul- 
ders with  a  ribbon,  a  half  pretext  for  a  liv- 
ing, which  lifted  him  a  trifle  above  the 
lowest  of  his  kind.  Picturesque  even  in 
his  tatters,  he  listened  to  the  Alameda 
band,  and  applauded  a  movement  of  rara 
briosa  or  hissed  a  false  note  with  the  ear  of 
a  maestro. 

As  he  caught  our  look  of  interest  he  ad- 
justed the  jarana.  A  crystalline  vibration 
followed — so  sweet,  so  tinkling,  it  smote 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  ear;  one  of  those 
peculiar  Mexican  airs  rippled  out  from  this 
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fig-box  of  a  mandolin  in  trickling  harmony. 
No  guitar  ever  seems  so  delicately  attuned  as 
when  in  the  hands  of  one  of  these  ragged 
Bohemians;  under  their  manipulations 
alone  it  breathes  forth  the  wild  longings, 
satanic  recklessness,  and  passionate  despair, 
of  the  fervid  southern  nature. 

"Medio  pelo,"  said  Panchito  contemptu- 
ously and  briefly,  as  we  moved  on. 

The  thought  naturally  suggested  itself  at  the 
sight  of  such  immense  riches  and  such  ab- 
ject poverty,  as  we  left  the  Alameda  behind 
us,  that  the  Aztec,  when  Cortes  first  saw  the 
white  walls  of  Tenochtitlan  "gleaming  in 
the  sun  like  a  thing  of  fairy  creation,"  may 
have  been  brutal  in  his  paganism,  but  has 
he  in  the  intervening  years  under  Spanish 
domination  and  Christianity  improved 
much  ?  He  is  undoubtedly  tamed,  thor- 
oughly squelched,  and  looks  as  much  in  the 
last  ditch  as  the  flower  of  his  ancestry  did, 
piled  in  the  moats  of  their  beloved  capital 
three  hundred  years  ago.  But  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  a  human  being  is  not  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  to  be  made  a  man  of  with  the 
elements  of  a  savage  in  him  than  when  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  cringing  humility  bor- 
dering on  idiocy.  They  have  degenerated 
in  health,  and  certainly  in  intelligence,  if  we 
credit  half  the  Spanish  chroniclers  have  re- 
corded of  their  talent,  industry,  and  state  of 
civilization — and  certainly  in  morals,  allow- 
ing a  safely  low  estimate  for  them  in  their 
primitive  condition.  A  high  official  re- 
cently remarked:  "Out  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  two-thirds  are  wholly 
illiterate,  have  never  worn  a  stocking,  or 
slept  in  a  decent  bed  in  their  lives." 

As  soon  as  the  sun  gilds  the  top  of  old 
Popocatepetl,  this  lower  element  start  out 
from  their  cheerless  abiding  places — some 
open  court  or  doorway  perhaps — into  the 
street.  They  have  their  bread  to  earn  or 
beg,  and  they  carry  on  the  economy  of  liv- 
ing in  the  public  square. 

We  passed  up  the  Calle  dc  San  Francisco 
(one  ill'  the  principal   streets)  with   the  sub- 


stantial walls  of  adobe  rising  close  to  the 
walk  ;  and  paused  long  enough  to  witness 
how  the  poor  breakfast.  A  brazier,  a 
handful  of  coals,  and  a  frying  pan,  together 
with  a  few  earthern  bowls  and  pipkins,  com- 
pleted the  cooking  paraphernalia  at  the 
corner  of  an  alley  ;  and  the  little  woman  in 
a  calico  skirt  and  cotton  chemise  was 
ready  to  furnish  breakfast  for  forty.  Some 
corn,  boiled  and  mashed,  lay  in  an  un- 
glazed  bowl  at  her  feet,  for  tortillas,  and 
several  things  were  frying  and  sizzling  in 
the  pan  over  the  coals.  One  thing  we  rec- 
ognized was  frijoles  (beans),  and  another 
— don't  be  fastidious— windpipe.  And 
still  another,  a  great  delicacy,  and  suggest- 
ing a  Mongolian  touch  at  least  in  their  gas- 
tronomy, intestines,  cleaned  and  boiled  to 
a  glutinous  mass  ready  for  frying.  The 
windpipe  squirmed  and  writhed  over  the 
heat  as  if  protesting,  and  grew  a  beautiful 
brown,  while  two  little  urchins  with  ragged 
garments,  watery  mouths,  and  dark,  wistful 
eyes,  watched  the  delectable  bit— so  near 
and  yet  so  far.  If  they  only  had  una  cuar- 
tilla,  "Que fiesta!" 

There  was  a  rival  establishment  across 
the  way  where  a  dealer  cried  out  with  long 
drawn  nasal  intonations  like  the  responses 
one  hears  at  mass,  "To-ma-les,  que-ri-da  ;" 
one  almost  expected  to  hear  the  Dominus 
vobiscum  echoed  back. 

But  here  comes  a  customer.  A  bungling 
pair  of  guaraches  lifted  his  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  a  pair  of  cotton  pants  and  a 
striped  frezada  covered  his  brawny  figure. 
Depositing  on  the  ground  a  pad  with  a  strap, 
like  an  old-fashioned  carpet  satchel,  the  only 
protection  between  his  shoulders  and  his  bur- 
-den,  this  modern  Atlas  was  ready  for  break- 
fast. He  was  a  peculiarly  Mexican  institution 
— a  cargador  or  street-porter,  warranted  to 
lift  anything  he  may  get  his  back  under ; 
and  about  the  only  means  of  having  porta- 
ble luggage  transferred  in  the  city. 

And  now  this  Aristoxena  took  a  handful 
of  pulpy  corn,  and  patting  it   into  a  round, 
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thin  pancake,  baked  it,  rolled  it  up,  and 
handed  it  over — a  crisp,  smoking  tortilla. 
Another  formed  a  plate  on  which  was  de- 
posited a  pone  of  chile  and  tomatoes  and  an 
appetizing  twist  of  windpipe.  After  bolting 
four  of  these  well  laden  and  impromptu 
plates,  he  called  out  "Pulque;"  and  drink- 
ing a  cup  of  the  yeasty  liquor  drew  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction  and  his  shirt  sleeve  across  his 
mouth,  at  the  same  time.  Doubtless  he 
had  breakfasted  like  a  god  in  his  opinion  ; 
and  laying  down  four  ceniavos  (cents)  he 
walked  off,  followed  by  the  admiring  gaze  of 
the  children. 

Yet  few  people  are  more  generous  to 
share  their  little  store  than  these  same  poor 
Mexicans.  And  the  woman  fried  two  thick 
cakes  and  adding  a  mixture  of  chopped 
onions  and  pepper  handed  it  over  to  the  little 
ones.  The  low  obeisance,  the  gentle  dig- 
nity, and  the  thankful  air  with  which  they 
placed  their  hands  on  their  hearts  and  mur- 
mured "Gracias,"  was  extremely  touching  — 
an  inimitable  politeness  characteristic  of  the 
common  poor,  which  the  American  hood- 
lum would  do  well  to  copy. 

Now  more  customers  appeared  ;  women 
with  babies  strapped  to  their  shoulders,  or 
swung  in  front  in  a  loop  of  their  rebosos,  tak- 
ing a  lunch  as  they  go  from  the  maternal 
fount.  The  crowd  and  smell  increased 
and  we  moved  on,  vaguely  wondering  if 
Coleridge  did  not  mean  Mexico  instead  of 
Cologne  when  he  wrote,  "  I  counted  four 
and  twenty  smells,  all  well  defined,  and 
several  stinks.  " 

Fine  jewelry  palaces  and  dry  goods 
emporiums  stretched  out  each  side  of  us, 
their  windows  showy  with  foreign  importa- 
tions and  holiday  effects.  Diamonds  and 
precious  stones  generally  are  considered  very 
reasonable  in  price  here.  The  native  opals, 
chalcedony,  agate,  heliotrope,  and  turquoise, 
are  mounted  in  artistic  style  by  native  jewel- 
ers. The  purely  Mexican  filagree  work  so 
much  sought  for  by  tourists  has  been  crowd- 
ed from  the  stores  by  more  pretentious  im- 


portations ;  so  that  when  you  find  this  in  all 
the  dainty  elegance  of  the  work,  it  is  in  some 
side  street  in  limited  quantity.  It  comes 
high,  and  the  wealth  of  the  shop  may  con- 
sist of  one  or  two  pieces,  a  jewel  box  or  card 
basket,  but  so  quaintly  designed  and  finely 
wrought  it  rivals  the  hoar  frost  upon  a  win- 
dow pane. 

The  hotels  Guadiola  and  Iturbide  (the 
resort  of  Americans)  were  on  our  right  ;  in 
this  latter  hostelry  one  may  lay  his  plebeian 
head  under  the  roof  of  a  defunct  emperor. 
And  now  we  had  reached  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
the  green  spot  in  the  centre  of  which,  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  with  a  band  discoursing 
the  sweetest  of  Flotow's  operas,  is  the  Zo- 
calo.  Here  focus  a  number  of  the  prom- 
inent streets,  and  it  is  a  spot  more  pregnant 
with  historic  interest  than  any  other  part  of 
the  city. 

Facing  it,  is  the  long  low  palacio  occupy- 
ing the  site  once  covered  by  Montezuma's 
palace  ;  the  present  building  has  sheltered 
the  heads  not  only  of  those  sixty-four  old 
viceroys  but  of  Maximilian  also.  From 
those  narrow  palace  windows,  the  thought 
suggested  itself  to  the  Emperor  of  making 
a  pleasure  garden  of  the  bare  square,  which 
idea  he  carried  out,  Carlotta  laying  the 
corner  stone. 

Frowning  down  upon  our  right  is  the 
great  cathedral — a  triumphant  expression  of 
Christianity,  rising  above  a  ruined  heathen 
teocalli.  A  century  in  the  building,  this 
noble  old  cathedral  has  calmly  and  immu- 
tably looked  down,  through  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years,  upon  a  country  deluged  with 
blood,  torn  asunder  with  revolution,  echo- 
ing to  the  foot  fall  of  more  than  one  invad- 
ing army,  and  finally  rising  as  a  republic. 
In  imagination  we  couid  see  Maximilian, 
flushed  with  triumph,  marshaling  hi';  gor- 
geously appareled  army  on  this  sameZ  ocalo, 
only  to  pass  away,  a  troubled  dream;  and  we 
felt  quite  a  flutter  of  patriotism  when  we  re- 
membered that  here  also,  with  his  army, 
once  camped  our  own  dauntless  Scott. 
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The  Zocalo  was  now  the  scene  of  the 
liveliest  traffic.  For  nine  days  preceding 
Christmas  (the  "feast  of  the  posadas,") 
until  after  New  Year's,  the  Indians  flock  in 
from  the  adjacent  country  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  Plaza  Mayor;  and  around 
the  outside  of  the  little  park,  under  the  pro- 
tecting towers  of  the  cathedral  and  the  very 
nose  of  the  palacio,  erect  their  booths  and 
expose  their  wares.  The  traveling  pulque 
and  coffee  shops  supply  their  food,  and  a 
handful  of  moss,  a  braided  mat,  and  the 
curbstone  make  their  bed. 

We  wandered  along  throngh  stall  after 
stall  filled  with  their  ingenious  handicraft, 
listening  to  the  music  of  the  band  (for  the 
Zocalo  also  furnishes  a  morning  concert), 
and  watching  the  crowd  of  well-dressed 
loungers,  and— of  course— cripples  and 
beggars  complaisantly  sandwiched  in. 

How  marvelously  clever  these  poor  peons 
are!  Give  them  a  piece  of  wood  and  a 
cake  of  wax,  a  bundle  of  straw  and  some 
tissue  paper,  and  they  will  fill  the  streets 
with  the  most  comical  and  queerly  devised 
toys  and  articles  of  all  sorts  that  can  possi- 
bly be  constructed.  Baskets,  boxes,  and 
cornucopias  made  of  tissue  paper,  flaunting 
gilt  streamers  and  roses,  swing  from  every 
available  nook  and  corner — receptacles  for 
Christmas  sweets.  Wax  figures  of  demure 
looking  Virgins  and  plump  infant  Jesuses, 
and,  of  course,  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
led  by  a  conspicuous  gilt  star  hung  in  an 
evergreen  firmament,  reposed  side  by  side 
with  bull  fights  and  funeral  processions,  or 
exact  pictures  of  life  in  the  country,  even  to 
the  patient  loaded  donkey  standing  at  the 
gate.  They  were  well  executed,  too,  with 
a  simple  jack-knife. 

We  paused  to  admire  the  Guadalajara 
pottery,  decorated  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary conceptions  of  beast  and  bird,  evolved 
purely  from  the  artist's  imagination.  Baskets 
from  Toluca,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
bushel  made  of  palm  to  Lilliputians  the  size  of 
a  thimble,  daintily  woven  of  horse  hair,  vied 


with  the  famous  feather  work  of  Morelia — a 
remnant  of  the  skill  so  frequently  spoken  of 
by  Prescott.  Then  there  were  the  "rag 
figures,"  a  purely  Mexican  production  ; 
moulded  from  a  composition,  tinted  and 
dressed,  they  are  an  admirable  representa- 
tion of  the  picturesque  characters  of  the 
country.  We  priced  some  walking  sticks 
intricately  carved  of  quince,  orange,  and  cof- 
fee plant,  and  found  they  were  all  relics  of 
Montezuma — of  course. 

There  is  something  about  these  people, 
aside  from  their  ability  to  live  on  nothing, 
that  constantly  recalls  the  Chinese,  particu- 
larly in  the  ingenious  delicacy  of  their 
handicraft  and  the  similarity  of  the  produc- 
tion. Take  for  instance  the  straw  plaques 
of  Uruapan,  exact  views  of  noted  buildings, 
the  shading  done  simply  in  light  and  dark 
straws,  a  kind  of  work  that  we  are  familiar 
with  from  the  hands  of  the  Mongolians 
alone.  They  excel  in  fireworks  too,  and 
the  huge  combination  pieces  are  prominent 
features  of  the  festivals  held  on  Juarez's 
birthday  and  the  day  of  independence,  Sep- 
tember 16th. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  creations  of 
posada  week  are  the  pinatas — gaily  dressed 
paper  figures  carried  around  on  poles  ;  cari- 
catures of  Dutchmen,  Hibernians,  Spanish 
gentry,  and  any  especially  fashionable  fad 
that  can  be  held  up  to  ridicule.  We  did 
not  recognize  a  typical  American,  and  won- 
dered what  salient  point  we  have  that  would 
be  considered  grotesque.  About  three  feet 
long,  the  pinatas  are  hollow  for  the  filling  of 
sweetmeats,  and  at  Christmas  time,  hung  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  they  are  assailed 
with  sticks  by  blind-folded  urchins.  In  the 
demolition  of  the  figure,  the  sugar  plums 
roll  upon  the  floor,  and  there  follows  a 
general  scramble. 

Itinerant  venders  of  all  sorts  increased  as 
the  streets  filled,  and  we  were  solicited  by 
peddlers  with  brooms,  stuffed  birds,  and 
jumping  jacks  ;  pretty  girls  with  trays  of 
duke  ;   wrinkled  old  hags  with  lottery  tick- 
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ets  (for  the  government  receives  a  very  neat 
sum  from  her  children  through  lotteries)  ; 
and  boys  with  artificial  tarantulas,  whose 
fuzzy  bodies  and  wriggling  legs  were  suffi- 
ciently real  to  cause  us  to  move  on. 

Then  the  flower  peddlers — and  flowers, 
flowers  every  where.  The  space  to  the  left 
of  the  cathedral,  a  grassy  stretch,  was  liter- 
ally enamelled  with  them.  A  stack  of  dewy 
pansies  for  a  medio  (six  cents,)  and  as  many 
roses  as  you  could  grasp  for  a  real  (shilling). 
A  great  bank  of  violets  checked  our  steps 
for  a  moment,  and  a  bunch  was  instantly 
held  towards  us  with  tempting  wistfulness 
by  a  little  lad,  whose  dark  fringed  eyes, 
careless  flowing  locks,  and  open  throated 
shirt  displaying  a  slender  brown  neck, 
encircled  by  a  cord  and  scapular,  completed 
a  striking  likeness  to  the  well-known  Nea- 
politan boy.  A  chance  for  a  bargain  was 
not  lost  upon  him,  and  he  followed  us  lisp- 
ing musically,  "Nina,  niha,  tin  tlaco ! 
Atnables  sehoritas,   un  tlaco  por  una.  " 

And  here  was  an  orchid  vender.  Orchids 
rare  and  beautiful,  and  so  reasonable  in 
price  that  it  would  make  a  collector  wild 
with  delight.  Such  gorgeousness  of  color- 
ing, such  singularity  of  shape,  is  rarely  wit- 
nessed outside  a  choice  collection.  A  disa 
grandiflora ,  with  rich  clusters,  towered  up 
in  the  centre,  the  stalk  bent  under  the 
weight  of  blossoms.  Darwin  mentions  this 
orchid  especially  for  "its  brilliant  purple 
disc,  seen  afar  by  the  insects  by  day,  and  its 
foxy  odors,  drawing  them  by  night.  "  Sur- 
rounding it  were  the  common  mottled  lady 
slipper,  the  fringed  orchid  with  shredded 
petals,  and  the  musk  orchid,  whose  tall 
spike  and  battered  shield-shaped  flowers  of 
orange  red  gave  out  under  the  gently  stirring 
breeze  a  breath  that  recalls  the  gentle  swish 
of  silk.  Out  of  the  mass  a  "butterfly" 
reached  forward  its  trembling  effloresence  of 
sunset  pink,  the  petals  spread  as  if  for  airy 
flight  from  the  gnarled  old  stump — a  Daphne 
yielded  back  to  earth  again.  And  by  the 
bearer's  head  a  cynoches  ventricosum,  a  vari- 


ety doubly  interesting  as  it  so  beautifully 
illustrates  orchid  fertilization,  hung  down 
heavy  with  abundant  white  and  gold-splotch- 
ed blossoms.  Nodding  and  swaying  from 
their  high  perch  they  were  a  mass  of  rain- 
bow hues-  -sheets  of  flaming  yellow,  shaded 
to  orange  and  back  to  dusky  brown  ;  rich 
reds  and  vivid  carnations;  sea  greens  and 
turquoise  blues  ;  opalescent  whites  reflecting 
every  tint ;  and  altogether  a  huge  mass  of 
delicately  poised  blossoms,  emitting  as  they 
were  borne  along  a  sweet,  sensuous  fragrance, 
like  distilled  honey. 

There  is  hardly  a  feast  or  fast  day  here 
with  which  the  orchid  is  not  associated — all 
seem  to  have  their  symbol  in  some  species  of 
this  singular  plant. 

The  Zocalo  is  the  starting  point  of  the 
street  railways,  which  run  from  here  to  the 
different  suburbs,  and  there  is  a  look  of  ag- 
gressive importance  in  these  modern  Yankee 
vehicles  sailing  down  the  quaint  old  Spanish 
streets,  so  unused  to  innovation,  which 
seems  to  presage  the  future  ;  a  future  when 
Yankee  pluck  and  enterprise  shall  stir  the 
torpid  Mexican  liver,  and  give  it  a  healthful 
business  reaction. 

Several  cars  cumbersomely  draped  in 
black  were  moving  slowly  down  the  line — 
a  first-class  funeral  procession.  The  poor 
usually  carry  their  dead  to  the  grave  in  a 
hired  coffin,  which  is  returned  for  other 
temporary  occupants.  And  even  this  is  too 
great  a  luxury  for  some,  and  when  the  shades 
of  evening  draw  around  to  hide  their  piteous 
poverty,  a  little  band  of  mourners  will  fre- 
quently steal  by  you,  carrying  on  their  heads 
a  straight,  stiff  object,  their  struggling  sobs 
telling  only  too  plainly  the  destination  of 
the  little  group. 

Crossing  the  Zocalo  again,  above  the 
general  din  we  recognized  the  heavings  of  a 
broken-winded  hand  organ  giving  forth 
Norma,  with  here  and  there  a  gap  in 
the  air  as  if  the  supplicant  had  inter- 
mittent attacks  of  melody.  A  half-grown 
boy  occasionally  lifted   his  voice   in    song, 
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and  was  what  Lamb  would  describe  as 
"sentimentally  disposed  to  harmony,  but 
organically  incapable  of  a  tune."  The 
third  party  in  this  remarkable  trio  was  a 
dejected  dog,  in  a  red  jacket  and  blind- 
folded, who,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
youngsters,  tripped  a  dance  to  the  wail  of 
the  organ.  His  adagio  movements  were 
accelerated  by  a  long  stick  in  the  hands  of  the 
boy,  who  beat  the  pavement  with  regular 
time  ;  the  agonizing  look  of  anxiety  on  the 
dog's  face  increasing,  as  the  stick  grew 
alarmingly  close  when  a  more  allegro  move- 
ment was  desired. 

We  entered  a  protest  to  Panchito  against 
a  life  of  such  distasteful  fripperies  for  so 
dignified  and  honest  looking  a  brute.  To 
which,  with  his  usual  politeness,  he  agreed 
calling  on  heaven  to  witness  "u/i  caso  mel- 
ancolico."  Panchito's  deductive  capacities 
may  be  wanting,  but  his  politeness  is  some- 
thing sublime. 

We  had  in  our  peregrinations  passed  the 
"Foot  of  Venus,"  the  "Door  of  the  Sun," 
and  we  turned  down  now  by  the  "Holy 
Ghost"  (the  subriquet  of  a  pulque  shop)  to 
the  market.  It  is  an  inner  square  around 
which  the  booths  are  built.  There  are  a 
few  counters  with  awnings,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  goods  are  spread  on  sacking  on  the 
ground,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  seated  the 
proprietor,  and  probably  the  whole  family, 
their  appearance  suggesting  a  contact  with 
every  element  save  a  saponaceous  one. 
Domestic  and  maternal  cares  are  attended 
to  between  sales,  and  babies  spanked  and 
fed  in  temporary  lulls  of  business  with  the 
calm  assurance  usually  born  of  perfect 
seclusion. 

We  recognized  the  homely  and  familiar 
laces  of  many  vegetables,  and  some  novel 
and  purely  Mexican.  They  are  nearly  all 
grown  on  the  famous  "  floating  islands," 
and  towed  down  the  Viga  canal,  a  distance 
of  five  miles.  There  were  golden  pyramids 
of  pineapples,  oranges,  and  limes,  swinging 
branches  of  plantain  and  bananas,  sheafs  of 


tamarinds,  pomegranates,  chayole,  aguaca/e, 
and  chirimoya — the  last  sometimes  called 
vegetable  ice  cream.  It  is  a  fruit  larger 
than  the  most  presumptuous  orange,  enclosed 
in  a  dusky  rind,  the  delicious  creamy  centre 
sown  here  and  there  with  a  brown  seed  the 
size  of  a  Tonka  bean.  Whole  stalls  were 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  chiles,  piled  in  moun- 
tains of  red  and  yellow. 

Here  were  crates  of  pottery  for  cooking 
purposes;  the  crude  red  delf  of  the  Indians, 
as  well  as  a  dark  blue  native  glassware,  in 
water  bottles  and  trays. 

The  place  reeked  with  filth  under  foot, 
and  "the  rankest  compound  of  villainous 
smells  that  ever  offended  nostrils  "  waxed 
stronger  and  stronger  as  we  proceeded.  In 
this  "dem'd,  damp,  moist, unpleasant  spot," 
we  felt  as  if  we  were  spinning  around,  the 
more  for  the  jostle  of  marketers,  the  lurch 
of  heaping  baskets,  and  the  bewildering  din 
of  sounds,  in  which  was  mingled  the  jargon 
of  the  Indians,  the  chatter  of  parrots,  the 
yelp  of  dogs,  and  the  squawk  of  poultry — 
and  that  reminded  us  that  we  were  depu- 
tized to  have  Panchito  order  a  couple  of 
chickens. 

We  well  recalled  guajolote  (turkey),  it 
sounded  droll  and  seemed  to  express  the 
strut  of  the  fowl;  but — chicken  ?  In  vain 
we  consulted  and  cudgeled  our  brains, 
while  the  anxious  little  saleswoman  pro- 
duced black  and  brown  and  speckled 
heauties  of  the  gobbler  order  to  tempt  our 
evidently  critical  taste. 

We  only  shook  our  heads,  while  Pan- 
chito wrapped  his  sarape  around  him  like  a 
Roman  senator,  and  thumping  his  fore- 
head with  closed  fist  at  the  stupendous 
problem,  gave  voice  to  an  occasional, 
"  Caramba!     Eso  es  niiiy  est  ratio!" 

A  crowd  of  spectators  gathered  around 
(not  with  overt  curiosity,  but  with  the  idle 
dalliance  of  a  people  who  have  unlimited 
manana,  just  oceans  of  time)  and  watched 
the  proceedings.  They  numbered  in  their 
midst  a  pale  cadaverous  peon  with  a  string 
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of  sausages  suspended  in  transit  like  the  cup 
of  Tantalus,  and  a  gay  gallero,  splendid  in 
a  velvet  waistcoat  and  a  ribboned  hat,  the 
implement  of  his  industry  under  his  arm — a 
black  game-cock  with  blood-thirsty  gaff.  We 
experienced  sudden  illumination- -Ah  ha!  we 
have  it;  and  we  confidently  ask,  "  Tiene 
I '.  tin  chico  guajolofe  ?  " 

Of  course  we  got  a  little  turkey,  at  which 
we  shook  our  heads  foolishly,  while  the 
crowd  nudged  each  other  but  maintained 
a  solemn  gravity,  and  the  vender  at  this  last 
dismal  failure  relapsed  into  a  perplexed 
melancholy. 

We  were  about  to  give  it  up  when  a 
miserable  chicken  went  sulking  under  the 
counter,  and  we  pointed  him  out  trium- 
phantly. 

The  saleswoman  brightened,  with  joyful 


cries  of  "  Polio!  polio!"  and  the  sick  peon 
proceeded  to  swallow  the  boluses  of  sausage 
(agreeing  with  Horace:  "By  ham  preferably, 
a  sausage  rather,  the  stomach  craves  to  be 
restored  to  its  true  tone  and  appetite.") 
"Ay,  D l os  >/i:'o,"  said  Panchito  with  evident 
feeling,  taking  the  chickens,  just  as  the 
great  bell  in  a  neighboring  steeple  clanged 
twelve,  and  the  game  cock,  though  bottom 
side  up,  uttered  two  ear  splitting  crows,  de- 
termined to  sound  the  tocsin  of  high  noon 
regardless  of  difficulties.  The  wares  disap- 
peared. The  frijoles  and  tortillas  and  the 
ever  present  frying  pan,  with  its  lumps  of 
liver  and  windpipe,  made  their  appearance; 
and  we  started  for  home  freighted  with  the 
memory  of  the  most  novel  experience  of 
our  lives. 

G.  B.  Cole. 


ROYALTY. 

Out  from  the  dust  of  ages, 

Out  from  the  wreck  of  years, 
Fronting  the  work  of  sages, 

Fronting  the  waste  of  tears, 
Radiant,  swift,  immortal, 

Life  flings  the  soul  of  man, 
And  shuts  the  iron  portal 

That  hides  creation's  plan. 

Here,  with  the  gate  behind  him, 

Here,  in  the  narrow  path, 
Fronting  the  suns  that  blind  him, 

Fronting  the  winds  of  wrath, 
Man,  with  his  head  uplifted, 

Man,  with  his  hair  out-blown, 
Virile,  and  strong,  and  gifted, 

Builds  for  himself  a  throne. 
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Say  that  the  grave  is  waiting, 

Say  that  the  shroud  is  white, 
Say  that  the  strength  of  hating 

Owneth  no  victor's  might  ; — 
Earth,  from  the  cycles  olden, 

Holds  for  the  life  complete, 
Blossoms  and  sunlight  golden, 

Red  lips,  and  kisses  sweet. 

Whose  are  the  chains  that  fetter  ? 

Whose  are  the  swords  that  bite  ? 
Masters — and  yet  no  better 

Than  men  who  share  the  fight  : 
Earth  hath  no  royal  races  ; — 

Crowns,  yea,  and  swords  must  break, 
When  in  the  hidden  faces, 

Death  finds  the  hearts  that  quake. 

Why  fear  the  pain  that  passes  ? 

Lo,  birds  will  always  sing, — 
Yea,  and  the  vernal  grasses 

Wake  with  each  waking  spring  ; 
And  from  the  silent  sleeping, 

Strong  grow  the  weary  eyes, 
Ere  comes  the  upward  sweeping 

Far  through  the  distant  skies. 

4 

Fronting  the  years  that  lengthen 

Like  some  recurring  chair, 
Souls  in  life's  combat  strengthen, 

Conquering  death  and  pain  ;  — 
Battling  in  God-like  fashion 

Through  ways  that  none  have  trod, 
Rise  they  by  noble  passion, 

Up  to  the  heights  of  God. 

Thomas  S.  Collier. 
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MRS.    DOUGLAS'S  STORY. 


In  Rome  one  meets  all  sorts  of  people. 
Every  nationality  and  every  rank  of  society 
is  represented  in  the  sojourners  there.  If 
one  keeps  one's  eyes  open,  there  is  no  better 
place  in  the  world  to  study  character.  About 
one  person  we  met  there  George  and  I 
never  could  agree.  She  was  a  little  blue- 
eyed,  sweet-faced  woman,  Mrs.  Douglas  by 
name.  We  met  her  first  in  one  of  the  gal- 
leries, fell  in  with  her  again  in  a  pedestrian 
excursion  along  the  Appian  Way,  and  made 
friends  with  her  at  once,  after  the  easy  man- 
ner of  Americans  abroad. 

There  was  something  very  attractive 
about  the  little  woman,  aside  from  the  del- 
icacy that  distinguished  her  as  an  unmis- 
takable lady.  She  was  always  simply 
dressed,  but  with  exquisite  neatness,  and 
invariably  in  black.  She  had  that  easy  air 
of  self-possession  that  belongs  to  old  travel- 
ers, and  I  was  amused  tn  see  the  respect 
with  which  the  Roman  hackmen  treated 
her.  One  who  had  outrageously  over- 
charged us  the  day  before,  received  his  cor- 
rect fare  from  her  without  a  murmur. 
These  proverbial  thieves  are  shrewd  judges 
of  character. 

But  the  point  upon  which  George  and  I 
could  not  agree  was  this:  1  maintained 
that  though  our  new  friend  called  herself 
Mrs.  and  not  Miss  Douglas,  she  did  not 
look  or  act   like  a  married  woman. 

"Good  gracious,  Eleanor,"  George  ex- 
claimed when  I  imparted  my  theory  to  him, 
"  do  you  expect  people  to  look  and  ait  any 
differently  for  being  married  than  they 
would  otherwise  ?  " 

"Of  course,"  I  said  positively.  "At 
least  women  always  do.  You  can't  tell  so 
much  about  men,  because  marriage  doesn't 
affe<  t  them  as  it  does  women.  It's  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  matter  to  them.   But 


it  is  everything  to  a  woman,  and  leaves  an 
unmistakable  impress  on  her  face  and  man- 
ner." 

George  laughed.  He  always  found  my 
theorizing  unaccountably  amusing.  Taking 
warning  from  my  frown,  however,  he  asked 
indulgently:  "  Well,  what  should  you  say 
was  lacking  in  Mrs.  Douglas's  'face and  man- 
ner,' to  denote  that  she  has  causelessly 
usurped  the  title  of  Mrs.?  " 

"  Oh,  I  can't  say  just  what  it  is  that's  lack- 
ing. You  see  it's  a  sort  of  an  intangible 
something." 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  thought  it  was,"  he 
answered  gravely. 

I  had  not  expected  to  get  any  sympathy 
from  George  in  this  matter.  I  had  been 
married  six  months,  and  had  learned  many 
things  in  that  time.  I  had  learned  for  one 
thing  that  George  had  his  opinion  on  the 
reasoning  faculty  of  women.  And  what 
was  more,  I  had  begun  to  be  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  even  living  with  me  was  not 
likely  to  be  able  to  overcome  the  force  of 
long  established  habit.  However,  I  also 
had  an  opinion  on  the  subject;  and  I  had  no 
intention  of  becoming  that  contemptible 
creature,  a  woman  who  receives  her  opinions 
ready  made  from  her  husband,  and  wants 
no  other  authority  than  "  he  says  so."  I 
was  therefore  as  firmly  fixed  in  my  opinion 
in  regard  to  little  Mrs.  Douglas  as  if  I  had 
not  been  laughed  at;  and  only  longed  to 
prove  my  theory  and  enjoy  my  triumph  over 
masculine  cynicism. 

The  truth,  whatever  it  was,  was  likely  to 
become  known  in  good  time,  for  scarcely  a 
day  passed  without  our  running  across  our 
new  friend.  Picture  galleries,  museums, 
and  ruins  seemed  equally  to  be  haunted  by 
her  gentle  presence.  Finding  her  to  be 
attracted  by  the  same  things  that  interested 
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us,  we  naturally  came  to  plan  excursions 
•  together,  and  in  the  course  of  them  many 
little  confidences  passed  between  us.  We 
learned  that  she  was  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
but  had  lived  for  many  years  abroad.  She 
spoke  of  traveling  about  from  one  place  to 
another  as  the  fancy  seized  her,  but  we 
gathered  that  it  was  always  alone. 

"I  should  think  you  would  find  it  lonely, 
traveling  in  that  way,"  I  said  to  her  once 
when  George  was  out  of  the  way. 

"It  was  so  at  first,"  she  admitted,  and 
then  added,  "  But  I  have  my  thoughts," 
and  smiled  her  peculiar  smile,  a  smile  that 
was  sweet  and  cheerful,  and  yet  had  a  sug- 
gestion of  sadness  in  it. 

"  And  then  I  suppose  you  know  a  great 
many  people  everywhere,"  I  said  briskly,  in 
order  to  recall  her  from  the  reverie  she  had 
fallen  into. 

' '  Oh  yes,  I  have  my  friends  that  I  al- 
ways go  to  in  the  quieter  places  as  well  as 
in  the  great  cities.  I  wish  you  could  know 
the  charming  place  on  Lake  Lucerne  where 
I  often  spend  the  summer.  The  place  itself 
is  a  paradise,  and  dear  Frau  Stadelin  re- 
ceives me  as  one  of  her  own  family,  and 
loves  me  almost  as  much.  In  fact,  one 
finds  good  people  everywhere.  You  must 
travel  about  in  order  to  find  out  how  many 
delightful  people  there  are  in  the  world." 

"  And  do  you  never  tire  of  sight-seeing  ?" 
I  asked  incredulously.  A  year  ago  I  should 
have  been  incapable  of  asking  such  a  ques- 
tion, being  morally  certain  when  I  left 
America  that  nothing  could  ever  dull  my 
avidity  for  the  marvelous  sights  of  the  Old 
World.  But  six  months  of  nothing  but 
pictures,  museums,  and  churches,  had  al- 
tered the  point  of  view  materially. 

"I  think  I  should  tire  of  sight-seeing  in 
the  ordinary  sense,"  little  Mrs.  Douglas 
said  thoughtfully.  "  But  when  I  first  came 
over  I  made  a  rule  that  has  saved  me  an 
endless  amount  of  weariness  and  disgust. 
I  knew  that  I  had  plenty  of  time,  and  I 
resolved  that  I  would  never  go  to  see  any- 


thing from  a  sense  of  duty.  When  I  felt  a 
personal  interest  in  a  thing  and  really  wanted 
to  see  it  I  went,  not  before." 

"  How  delightful,"  I  ejaculated. 

"  Yes,  because  the  result  is  I  have  a  real 
affection  for  the  Forum  and  St.  Peter's,  the 
Duomo  at  Florence,  and  a  great  many  other 
less  famous  places.  And  when  I  come 
back  to  them  after  an  absence  it  seems  like 
coming  home." 

"And  then  there  are  the  pictures,"  I 
suggested. 

"  Yes,  I  have  my  friends  among  the  pic- 
tures too.  There  are  certain  pictures  that  I 
always  go  to  first,  and  they  seem  to  welcome 
me  back.  I  think  I  love  them  almost  as 
much  as  if  they  were  live  friends  and  could 
speak  to  me." 

At  this  point  George  put  his  head  in  at 
the  carriage  door  and  announced  that  we 
had  arrived. 

On  another  occasion  when  we  were  all 
three  riding  home  together,  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  prospect  of  a  general  Euro- 
pean war,  and  I  said  in  my  usual  positive 
manner: 

"Oh,  dear,  I  wouldn't  be  a  European  of 
any  nationality  whatsoever,  for  anything. 
Think  of  the  constant  wrangling  that  has 
been  going  on  between  the  different  powers 
for  centuries  !  Think  of  the  bloodshed  ! 
Why,  every  inch  of  ground  we  are  riding 
over  has  been  red  with  it.  For  my  part,  I 
am  proud  of  America.  I'm  glad  to  belong 
to  a  new  country,  a  country  that  hasn't  any 
history  to  look  back  upon,  a  country,  at  any 
rate,  that  hasn't  been  steeped  in  blood  for 
centuries." 

George  laughed,  as  he  always  does,  in 
order  to  discourage  these  little  flights  of 
mine.  He  was  about  to  make  some  frivo- 
lous comment  on  my  extravagant  patriotism, 
when  his  face  suddenly  changed.  He  had 
glanced  at  Mrs  Douglas;  I  too,  looked  at 
her,  and  started  at  the  expression  of  her 
face.  My  thoughtless  words  seemed  to 
have  called  up  some  painful  scene  to  her 
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mind,  for  her  eyes  weie  fixed  and  the  color 
had  left  her  cheeks.  It  was  over  in  a  mo- 
ment. But  she  turned  to  me  and  said 
gravely,  "  You  forget,  my  child,  that 
though  our  country  has  had  comparatively 
few  struggles  with  other  nations,  we  have 
suffered  the  horrible  curse  of  a  civil  war. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  dreadful  than 
1        that." 

Her  voice  was  steady  and  the  tone  in 
which  she  said  the  words  was  quiet  and 
kindly,  but  the  pained  expression  of  her 
face  was  so  marked  that  I  could  not  find  a 
word  to  say  in  answer.  George  came  to 
the  rescue  with  his  soothing  practicality,  and 
turned  the  talk  away  from  the  dangerous 
subject.  But  all  trace  of  gayety  had  de- 
serted our  little  party,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  drive  was  accomplished  mostly  in  silence. 

On   alighting    I    held    the  little  woman's 

hand    for  a  moment   in   mine,  and  begged 

her  earnestly  to  forgive  me  if  by  anything  I 

(        had    said    I    had   unintentionally    wounded 

her.     She  gave  me  one  of  her  sweet  smiles. 

"  Forgive  you,  my  child  !  Certainly  I 
forgive  you."  And  then  the  pained  look 
returned  for  a  moment  as  she  added,  "  But 
you  must  know  that  no  one  has  suffered  any 
more  by  the  war  than  I  have." 

It  was  about  two  weeks  after  this  that 
there  came  four  raps  one  morning  on  the 
knocker  of  our  street  door,  and  I  stepped 
out  on  the  balcony  to  see  if  the  call  was  for 
us.  Simultaneously  a  woman's  head  ap- 
peared in  every  window  of  every  house  on 
the  row.  Now  the  four  taps  indicated  that 
it  could  be  only  some  one  on  the  fourth 
piano  that  was  wanted  ;  but  Italian  idleness 
and  curiosity  must  satisfy  itself  as  to  which 
fourth  was  to  have  the  luxury  of  a  caller. 
I  was  a  fourth,  so  of  course  I  had  to  look 
out,  and  sure  enough  there  was  little  Mrs. 
Douglas  standing  in  the  street  below  and 
looking  up  inquiringly  at  our  windows. 

"  Yes,  I'm  here,"  I  nodded  down.  The 
heads  disappeared,  and  she  began  the 
ascent. 


It  is  no  small  task  to  make  calls  in  Rome, 
where  elevators  are  unknown,  and  sky  par- 
lors at  a  safe  distance  above  the  dangerous 
damp  are  only  to  be  reached  by  a  climb  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  steps.  Mrs.  Douglas 
arrived  out  of  breath  but  smiling,  and  I 
thanked  her  warmly  for  this  proof  of  her  in- 
terest in  us. 

"  George  has  gone  on  a  pedestrian  tour 
to  Albano  with  a  young  Englishman,"  I  ex- 
plained. "So  I  am  all  alone,  and  I  had 
almost  made  up  my  mind  to  be  lonesome." 

"What  !  so  few  months  a  wife  and  al- 
ready deserted?"  laughed   my  new   friend. 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you,  Mrs.  Douglas.  I 
am  wiser  than  some  young  wives.  I  don't 
try  to  keep  my  husband  always  by  my  side. 
I  can  see  that  he  pines  for  male  society 
when  too  closely  confined,  so  I  give  him 
leave  to  take  a  little  run  occasionally." 

"Wise  little  woman,"  she  said  with  a 
smile  and  a  sigh.  And  then  the  conversa- 
tion having  taken  this  confidential  turn,  she 
was  led  naturally  to  speak  of  herself. 

"  I  don't  know7  what  it  is  that  draws  me 
so  to  you,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "  Per- 
haps it  is  that  seeing  you  young  and  happy 
reminds  me  of  the  time  when  I  was  so." 
She  hesitated,  but  I  knew  that  the  story  was 
coming. 

"That  was  a  good  many  years  ago,"  she 
went  on.  "  But  it  does  not  seem  so  very 
long  to  me.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  i860 
that  I  vvas  married.  It  was  a  time  of  great 
disquiet.  The  excitement  of  that  election 
penetrated  even  to  our  quiet  Virginia 
plantation.  Already,  before  the  result  of 
the  election  was  known,  there  was  wild  talk 
of  secession.  The  feeling  against  the  North 
was  very  strong.  You  can  imagine  the  ef- 
fect it  produced,  therefore,  when  I  con- 
fessed to  my  brothers  that  I  had  given  my 
heart  to  a  Northern  man." 

She  paused.  I  drew  a  long  breath.  I 
could  see  that  what  she  was  about  to  relate 
would  give  her  pain,  but  she  had  evidently 
made  up  her  mind  to  tell  me,  and  I  could 
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not  refuse  her  confidence,  especially  as  I 
was  as  anxious  to  receive  as  she  was  to 
give  it. 

"They  opposed  my  marriage  by  every 
means  in  their  power,"  she  continued, 
"until  they  saw  it  was  of  no  use,  and  then 
as  I  was  an  only  sister  they  submitted,  and 
danced  at  my  wedding. with  as  good  a  grace 
as  possible.  If  we  could  have  seen  only  a 
little  way  into  the  future  we  should  not  have 
danced  at  all,  I  fear." 

Again  she  paused,  and  sat  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor,  as  if  the  force  of  her 
recollections  had  carried  her  back  to  her 
old  Virginia  home,  and  made  her  uncon- 
scious of  her  actual  surroundings. 

"  No,  it  was  well  we  could  not  see,"  she 
broke  out  suddenly.  "  Those  few  months 
that  followed  contained  the  happiness  of  a 
lifetime.  They  are  all  that  I  have  ever 
known  of  happiness.  But  it  is  enough — 
the  memory  of  it  lives  always."  She  roused 
herself  with  an  effort,  and  continued:  "  All 
through  that  autumn  the  clouds  were  gath- 
ering, and  those  who  knew  how  to  read  the 
signs  saw  the  storm  brewing.  But  what  was 
it  to  us  ?  Such  things  as  disputes  between 
States  and  political  parties  lay  apart  in  a 
world  remote  from  ours.  The  chief  question 
at  issue  we  had  agreed  never  to  discuss;  for 
we  had  been  reared  in  different  beliefs  con- 
cerning it,  and  neither  cared  to  prove  the 
other  in  error.  We  met  on  a  different 
ground.  Only  when  he  looked  grave  some- 
times over  something  he  read  in  the  news- 
papers, a  vague  fear  seized  me,  but  it  was 
gone  again  when  I  had  coaxed  him  back  to 
pleasanter  thoughts." 

She  sighed  as  she  recalled  those  sweet 
but  anxious  days.  Her  tears  were  rising, 
but  she  forced  them  back  and  went  on 
bravely.  "  But  there  came  a  time  when  we 
could  deceive  ourselves  no  longer.  When 
to  have  pretended  to  misunderstand  the 
meaning  of  events  would  have  been  coward- 
ice. He  came  home  late  one  night  and 
handed  me  an  open  newspaper  without  say- 


ing a  word.  It  was  a  Northern  paper  and 
contained  the  account  of  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter,  and  President  Lincoln's  call  for  vol- 
unteers. It  needed  but  one  glance  at  the 
staring  head  lines  and  another  at  his  face  to 
tell  me  what  it  meant  to  us.  I  knew  that 
he  would  never  come  back,  and  all  the 
sweet  hopes  we  had  cherished  for  the  coming 
year  seemed  to  wither  in  that  moment." 

Her  sobs  choked  her  voice.  When  she 
had  grown  a  little  calmer  she  went  on. 
"  The  next  day,  Virginia  had  added  her 
name  to  the  list  of  seceded  States,  and  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  North  to  enlist.  I 
heard  nothing  from  him  for  several  months. 
Then  the  news  came  that  he  was  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  An  old  negro  of 
ours  who  had  run  away,  saw  him  in  the 
Federal  camp,  and  risked  his  life  to  bring 
me  a  letter  from  him.  I  had  thought  the 
uncertainty  almost  unbearable,  and  now  I 
knew  that  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  me. 
But  with  every  day  threatening  to  bring  a 
collision  between  the  two  armies,  there  was 
little  comfort  in  that. 

"  The  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock, 
we  heard  the  sound  of  firing.  We  all 
rushed  out  of  the  house  and  listened,  while 
the  sound  grew  louder.  A  battle  had  be- 
gun. We  all  realized  it  in  the  same  instant; 
but  I  thought  the  others  looked  strangely  at 
me,  for  I  alone  did  not  rest  my  hope  on  the 
cause  that  united  all  the  rest. 

"Shall  I  ever  forget  that  day?  The 
sickening  anxiety,  the  eager  watching  for 
messengers  from  the  field,  the  questions 
that  dared  not  pass  our  trembling  lips.  Re- 
ports were  numerous  enough,  but  so  con- 
flicting that  we  felt  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  upon  them.  As  night  was  falling  an 
old  man  came  tearing  along  the  road  on  a 
steaming  horse,  waving  his  hat  and  shout- 
ing, '  The  Yankees  are  routed.  The  victory 
is  ours. "  Then  we  knew  the  day  was  de- 
cided. In  the  general  rejoicing  I  was 
forgotten.  I  crept  out  of  the  house  and 
found  old  Sam,  a  negro  who  was  devoted  to 
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me.      '  Quick,  Sam,  get  two  horses  from  the 
stable;  I  am  going  to  look  for  Master  Tom.' 

"The  old  man's  teeth  chattered  with 
fright;  but  he  had  never  refused  me  any- 
thing in  his  life,  and  in  a  little  while  we 
were  riding  cautiously  along  in  the  dark. 
When  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  pine 
thicket  where  the  heaviest  of  the  fighting 
*  had  taken  place,  we  dismounted  and  tied 
our  horses. 

"  '  I  tried  to  keep  my  eyes  on  Master 
Tom's  company,"  whispered  old  Sam,  '  this 
is  where  I  saw  'em  last.' 

"  The  field  was  deserted.  We  could  see 
the  Confederate  camp-fires  and  hear  their 
sentries  call,  but  no  one  came  to  disturb 
the  enemy's  dead.  There  was  no  one  to 
bar  our  way  but  corpses ;  but  they  were 
everywhere.  I  covered  my  eyes  while  Sam 
looked.  He  came  back  shaking  as  if  he 
had  the  ague. 

"  'No,     ma'am.       Guess     Master    Tom 
,        done  git  away  this  time,  sure,'  he  reported. 

"  '  Oh,  Sam,'  I  said  reproachfully,  'you 
haven't  looked.  You're  afraid.  What  if 
Master  Tom  were  lying  here  wounded  and 
dying,  and  we  might  save  him  if  we  would 
only  be  brave?' 

"At  that  moment  the  moon  shone  out 
and  I  saw  him  at  my  feet." 

She  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair  and 
pressed  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  as  if  that 
dead  face  were  again  before  her.  I  had 
drawn  my  chair  nearer  to  her  as  I  listened. 
Now  I  threw  my  arms  around  her  and  we 
cried  together  until  she  was  quiet,  and  then 
she  went  on  tremblingly: 

"The  shock  nearly  cost  me  my  life. 
There  are  weeks  of  that  dreadful  time  that 
are  a  blank  to  me  yet.  When  they  could 
conceal  it  from  me  no  longer  they  told  me 
that  my  baby  was  dead — dead  when  it  was 
born — and  buried  beside  its  father.  Why 
was  I  not  there  too  ?  I  asked  myself  the 
question  over  and  over  again." 

"  You  were  needed  for  some  purpose,"  I 
tried  to  say.      She  shook  her  head. 


"No,  they  did  not  need  me.  I  could 
not  stay  with  them.  Oh,  my  child,  you  do 
not  understand." 

I  gazed  at  her  in  surprise.  What  was 
there  yet  to  come  ? 

"All  four  of  my  brothers  were  killed  in 
battle,"  she  said,  with  an  effort.  "One  of 
them  was  found  within  a  few  feet  of  my 
husband.  How  could  we  look  in  each 
other's  faces  and  think  that — perhaps — " 

"I  understand,"  I  interrupted  quickly, 
for  she  could  not  speak  the  words.  She 
rose  and  walked  to  the  window,  sob- 
bing softly.  In  a  few  moments  she  had 
conquered  herself,  and  turned  to  me  with 
her  usual  calm  face. 

"Nosvyou  understand,"  she  said  quietly, 
"  why  Europe  with  all  its  turmoil  is  less 
dreadful  to  me  than  America." 

"  Shall  you  never  go  back  then?"  I  asked 
anxiously.  For  Europe,  though  an  emi- 
nently proper  place  to  spend  one's  honey- 
moon, seemed  to  me  a  dreadfully  lonesome 
place  to  die. 

"  I  hardly  think  so,"  she  answered 
thoughtfully. 

"  Is  there  no  tie  at  all  ?" 

Her  face  brightened.  "  Yes,  one.  There 
was  a  child  born  to  my  brother's  wife  soon 
after  the  death  of  my  own  babe.  It  seemed 
as  if  that  child  was  born  for  me.  We  were 
together  constantly  as  I  grew  better.  She 
loved  me  more  than  she  did  her  mother.  I 
stayed  with  them  until  the  war  was  over. 
When  I  came  away  it  almost  broke  her 
heart.  It  seems  even  now  as  if  I  could 
feel  her  little  arms  clinging  around  my  neck, 
and  hear  her  sobs.  I  should  like  to  see  her 
now  she  is  a  woman,  for  there  seemed  to  be 
a  natural  sympathy  between  us." 

She  smiled  brightly  as  she  came  to  kiss 
me  goodbye,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  that 
all  traces  of  emotion  had  left  her  face,  and 
her  old  peaceful  expression  had  settled  there 
again.  My  eyes  would  be  red  for  hours, 
for  I  had  been  really  moved  by  the  little 
woman's  story.      I  could  not  repress  a  slight 
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satisfaction,  however,  that  it  proved  my 
theory,  and  thought  with  complacency  of 
how  I  should  annihilate  George,  after  I  had 
told  him  the  sorrowful  part. 

"It  is  beautiful,  this  sort  of  an  ideal  life 
that  she  leads,"  I  said  when  we  had  talked 
it  all  over.  "  She  enjoys  a  sort  of  spiritual 
companionship  with  her  dead  husband  that 
is  subject  to  none  of  the  petty  trials  that 
make  a  real  companionship  in  the  flesh  such 
a  constant  tax  upon  love.  It  is  because 
she  has  never  outgrown  the  illusions  of  her 
honeymoon  that  she  impressed  me  as  one 
who  had  never  been  married." 

There  was  a  peculiar  expression  on 
George's  face.  I  paid  no  attention  to  it, 
but  went  on  musingly: 

"  I  don't  suppose  her  story  is  an  uncom- 
mon one.  There  must  be  many  such  cases 
in  every  war.  But  it  is  the  gentleness  and 
delicacy  of  the  woman,  her  capacity  for 
suffering,  and  her  lifelong  devotion  to  a 
memory,  that  makes  it  interesting.  She 
must  be  naturally  of  a  very  sweet  disposi- 
tion, for  she  seems  to  have  the  power  of  draw- 
ing forth  the  best  from  every  one  she  meets." 

"  I  hope  she'll  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  hotel  and  pension  keepers  of  this  side 
of  the  world,"  George  remarked  shortly. 

I  ignored  the  remark. 

"But  what  is  to  become  of  her?  She 
can't  keep  on  traveling  about  in  this  way 
always.  Who  will  take  care  of  her  when 
she  is  old  ?" 

"The  hotel  keepers,  perhaps,"  George 
suggested. 

It  was  ill-natured  in  him,  but  that  young 
Englishman  had  put  him  through  shame- 
fully. I  knew  that  his  joints  ached,  so  I 
let  him  off  easily. 

"  Of  course  I  can't  expect  you  to  take  as 
much  interest  in  Mrs.  Douglas  as  I  do,  see- 
ing how  things  have  turned  out.  You 
never  like  to  acknowledge  that  one  of  my 
'wild  theories'  has  proved  right.  So  long  as 
you  realize  it,  however,  I  won't  throw  it  up 
to  you,  dear." 


After  she  had  told  me  her  story,  little 
Mrs.  Douglas  seemed  to  depend  on  us  more 
and  more  for  companionship.  We  were  out 
together  every  pleasant  day,  and  when  it 
rained  we  had  delightful  times  together  in 
our  rooms.  She  had  a  fund  of  interesting 
stories  of  her  experiences  to  relate,  and  she 
told  a  story  well.  Even  George  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  charm,  and  pronounced 
her  "too  good  company  for  women  folks." 

As  the  time  we  had  set  for  our  departure 
from  Rome  approached,  I  grew  more  and 
more  anxious  in  regard  to  the  little  woman's 
future. 

' '  What  will  she  do  when  we  are  gone  ?" 
I  said  pathetically  to  George. 

"So  long  as  she  doesn't  seem  to  be  wor- 
ried by  that  question  herself,"  he  remarked 
coolly,  "I  don't  think  I'd  trouble  myself 
about  it." 

"  You  provoking  thing  !  She  is  worried 
about  it.  She  speaks  about  it  every  day. 
She  has  been  trying  to  find  a  congenial  party 
going  to  Constantinople  and  the  East,  but 
there  don't  seem  to  be  any  of  the  right  sort. 
I  do  wish  she  had  somebody  that  belonged 
to  her  to  look  after  her." 

It  lacked  but  a  week  of  the  date  of  our 
departure,  when  I  burst  into  our  room  one 
day,  radiant  with  delight. 

"What  do  you  think,  George,  Mrs. 
Douglas's  niece  has  arrived,"  I  cried,  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  coat  collar  and  dancing  him 
around  the  room. 

"  Who  in  glory  is  Mrs.  Douglas's  niece?" 
he  exclaimed,  kissing  me  at  random  under 
one  ear. 

"  You  stupid!  don't  you  remember  her 
brother's  child  that  she  thought  so  much  of? 
You  know  I  told  you  she  said  she  should 
like  to  see  her  now  she  was  grown." 

"  Never  heard  anything  about  it  till  this 
minute,"  he  averred  solemnly,  though  I 
distinctly  remember  telling  him. 

"  Well,  she's  come,  anyway,"  I  said,  tri- 
umphantly. "Mrs.  Douglas  was  completely 
surprised,  for  not  a  word  did  she  write." 
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"  Is  she  pretty  ?  " 

"  Invariably  a  man's  first  question!  Yes, 
she's  more  than  pretty.  She's  handsome. 
Tall,  fine  figure,  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  a 
charming  manner.      But  she's  married." 

"  Married!  " 

"  Yes.  Her  husband  has  a  consulate  or 
something  of  that  sort.  They've  come  to 
*  stay,  and  I  do  hope  they'll  insist  upon  Mrs. 
Douglas's  living  with  them.  " 

It  was  so  arranged.  The  day  before  we 
left,  Mrs.  Douglas's  niece  herself  came  to  call 
on  me.  She  was  cordial  and  charming.  She 
thanked  me  for  what  I  had  done  for  her 
aunt,     and    said    she    had    persuaded    her 


to    make    her    home    with   her  henceforth. 

"  We  sha'n't  keep  her  too  close,  you 
know,"  she  said  in  conclusion.  "  The  old 
habit  is  too  strong  upon  her;  but  we  shall 
enjoy  going  over  the  ground  with  her." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  I  cried  enthusiasti- 
cally. "  She  said  there  was  always  a  sym- 
pathy between  you  two,  and  I  was  sure  it 
would  bring  you  together  again  sometime." 

"  Yes,  and  now  there  is  a  new  bond  be- 
tween us,"  she  said  smilingly,  "  for  I,  too, 
have  married  a  Northern  man." 

I  was  so  glad  that  without  stopping  to 
consider  the  shortness  of  our  acquaintance, 
I  just  took  her  in  my  arms  and  hugged  her. 
Luc  re  tin  M.  Cheney. 


THE  FIRST  VESSEL  ACROSS  THE  ISTHMUS  :    A  STORY  OF   1849. 


The  present  effort  of  canal  or  ship  rail- 
way across  the  Isthmus  of  the  two  Americas, 
calls  to  mind  an  incident  which  the  writer, 
at  the  present  juncture,  feels  tempted  to 
commit  to  paper;  not  from  any  importance 
in  itself,  but  as  a  something  out  of  the  or- 
dinary beat  of  the  world's  march,  and  as  of 
some  little  bye  interest  to  that  class  of 
readers  who  delight  in  travels  and  such  like 
light,  wholesome  literature. 

In  the  rush  to  California  on  the  opening 
of  that  El  Dorado,  one  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties was  the  want  of  means  of  transport 
across  "dread  Darien,"  and  worse  still,  in 
California  itself.  Thousands,  with  pack, 
pick,  and  shovel,  and  so  forth,  had  to 
trudge  it,  as  best  they  could,  over  moun- 
tain, plain,  and  river. 

The  writer  had,  many  years  before,  in 
early  life,  been  a  denizen  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  traversed  the  wild  from  the 
Rockies  to  the  ocean  in  the  region  or  re- 
gions now  mapped  as  the  Pacific  States  and 
British  Columbia.  He  had  not  been  so  far 
south  as  California,  but  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  of  which,  at  the  time,  his  father, 


John  McLeod,  Senior,  was  a  partner  and 
chief  trader,  in  charge  of  what  is  now 
British  Columbia,  had  thoroughly  equipped 
trade  brigades,  with  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred horses  and  half  as  many  men,  trap- 
pers and  so  forth,  with  their  families,  who 
in  those  primal,  golden  times  of  the  fur 
trade  used  to  sweep  the  country  for  furs — 
trapping  and  buying  all  the  way  to  the  then 
new  Mission  of  San  Francisco. 

In  1849  I  had  living  temporarily  with  me 
in  Montreal  a  younger  brother,  my  junior  by 
about  two  years,  by  name  John.  He  was 
of  giant  mould;  gentle  and  brave;  and  with 
a  spirit  for  adventure  in  travel  that  only 
drew  inspiration  from  difficulty.  He  was  a 
true  Columbian;  born  in  Astoria,  then  (A.  D. 
1823)  called  Fort  George,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River.  Reading  of  the 
California  developments  of  the  day,  he  was 
smitten,  like  many  others,  with  the  "gold 
fever  " — not  for  the  gold's  sake,  for  no  one 
cared  less  for  money — and  was  bent  on  the 
venture. 

As  an  officer  for  some  years  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  a 
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trained  hard  traveler,  where  hard  travel  was 
the  rule,  by  foot  or  paddle  in  the  far  wild 
north  land,  he  was  a  splendid  canoeman. 
He  was  six  feet  four  inches  in  height  as 
God  made  him,  with  shoulders  and  general 
frame  upright  as  a  tower,  even  large  in  pro- 
portion— a  man  with  the  strength  of  three 
or  more. 

AYe  had  been  summering  together  at 
Three  Rivers  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
brought  home  to  Hochelagu,  where  my  home 
was  at  that  time,  a  very  serviceable,  strong, 
well-made  birch  bark  canoe,  of  the  size 
called  "fathom  and  a  half,"  for  hunting, 
made  of  the  best  bark,  known  as  "winter 
bark,"  hard  and  close  almost  as  sheet  iron. 
I  suggested  to  him  to  take  it  along  with 
him.  He,  of  course,  did  not  at  once  grasp 
my  proposition,  but  as  he  always  took  my 
words  for  gospel,  he  mutely  looked  at  me 
for  explanation.  I  told  him  my  plan.  It 
was  simply  to  take  the  craft  to  pieces,  by 
unwinding  the  "wattap"  (the  strips  of  young 
tamarac  root)  with  which  Indian  handicraft, 
as  so  grapically  described  in  Hiawatha 

"Binds  the  whole  together, 
That  the  water  may  not  enter;" 

then  to  cut,  diagonally,  the  gunnels  in  two; 
make  a  roll,  in  one  piece,  of  the  bark;  and 
put  the  whole,  with  the  inner  cedar  lining, 
bars,  etc.,  and  the  paddles  (cut  diagonally 
in  two),  into  a  box.  For  reconstruction 
(sewing),  I  suggested  a  piece  of  thin  raw- 
hide or  parchment,  to  be  cut  into  strips  in 
place  of  wattap  ;  and  for  gum,  a  gutta 
percha  sole — incomparable  gum!  He  at 
once  seized  the  thing,  and  did  accordingly. 

The  dimensions  of  the  box  were  :  length, 
four  feet  ;  -width  and  depth,  fifteen  inches  ; 
weight,  with  contents,  about  forty  pounds. 

In  another  box,  of  like  size,  he  put  his  rifle, 
double-barreled  gun,  and  so  forth;  weight 
about  fifty  pounds.  The  idea  was  for  mule 
load  across  the  Isthmus.  Accustomed  in 
the  Northwest  to  carrying  his  own  personal 
traps,  he  took  a  Northwest  carrying  strap — 
a  "collier"  as  the  French  voyageurs  call  it ; 


by  means  of  which  a  load  of  from  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds  upward  to  double- 
that,  can  easily  be  carried,  even  over  rough 
ground,  by  those  with  backbone  and  mus- 
cle enough  for  such  work. 

Thus  equipped,  he  started  in  November 
for  New  York,  there  to  take  steamer  for 
Aspinwall. 

Arrived  at  Aspinwall,  the  crowd  on  ( 
board  found  the  beginning  of  their  troubles. 
The  only  means  of  transport  across  were 
the  miserable  "dug-outs,"  and  such  like 
small  craft,  to  be  poled  and  paddled  up  the 
raging  Chagres  River,  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  ;  thence  mule  back — to  the 
happy  few  who  could  command  such  "Pull- 
man;" to  the  rest,  it  was  "Shank's  mare," 
and  the  Devil  catch  the  hindmost — for  it 
was  a  race  for  the  steamer  on  the  other  side. 

Jack — so  I  ever  called  him,  for  he  was  a 
veritable  "Little  John"  of  the  greenwood 
— in  pity  for  the  mules,  carried  his  own  bur- 
den, viz.  his  two  boxes,  and  baggage  on  top:  | 
just  an  ordinary  load  for  a  Canadian  Nor'- 
wester.  With  ease  he  thus  clomb  the 
mountain,  and  marched  into  Panama,  not 
last,  nor  least,  in  the  race. 

Thus  crossed  the  Isthmus  the  First  of 
Ships — for,  surely,  a  canoe  may  be  called  a 
"  ship,  "  as  well  as  a  camel. 

It  was  not,  tiowever,  the  first  to  cross  this 
continent.  In  1828,  Governor  Simpson  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  two 
"  north  canoes,  "  and  picked  crews  of  eight 
in  each,  crossed  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
Pacific  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser) 
via  the  Peace  River  Pass,  which  is  a 
paddleable  quiet  waterway  across  and 
through  the  heart  of  the  range  of  the  Rock- 
ies. I  was  a  witness  of  the  unparalleled  feat; 
and  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  world,  in  con- 
nection with  the  starting  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  the  account  of  it  from  the 
original  journal,  in  my  possession.  It  is  the 
basis  of  a  book,  "Peace  River,"  that  I  pub- 
lished in  1872.  To  continue  my  Argonaut 
story,  however  : — 
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At  Panama  was  literally  a  Babel — on  the 
great  tour  :  Jew  and  Gentile  on  one  great 
mission  bent  :   Sacra  fames  auril 

Here,  from  inadequacy  of  shipping  on 
the  west  side  to  take  off  the  influx  from  the 
better  shipped  east,  there  was  a  congestion 
of  fevered  humanity. 

For  three  weeks  Jack  and  a  few  Canadian 
friends,  who  fraternized  on  the  occasion — 
for  misery  is  naturally  gregarious — were  de- 
tained here.  Soon  they  found  they  were 
fast  eating  their  heads  off  at  "mine  inn." 
In  their  straits — as  not  unfrequently  he  had 
done  in  the  wild  north  land  when  the  wolf 
pressed  hard  on  companions  and  self — Lit- 
tle John  took  bow  and  arrow  (gun  and 
rifle)  to  try  the  unaccustomed  tropic  forest. 
With  some  hardship,  he  managed  to  kill 
game  enough  to  keep  the  pot  boiling  for 
himself  and  some  dozen  or  so  of  starvelings 
on  the  way. 

At  last  they  ship,  and  in  due  course,  as 
in  a  summer  sea,  though  it  was  winter,  ar- 
rive at  the  "Golden  Horn" — cornucopia, 
then,  of  fancy's  greediest  dream.  They 
cast  anchor  midst  a  forest  of  masts — with 
sails  closely  furled;  dead  ships;  deserted; 
waiting  their  recreant  crews,  all  off,  for  the 
nonce,  to  "The  Mines." 

On  shore,  the  "  Happy  Valley  " — a  scene 
of  singular  aspects — presented  itself:  tents 
and  tenements  of  very  varied  shape  and 
stage,  defying  description.  Men  here  and 
there,  like  ants,  busy.  Five  hundred 
houses  or  more  had  already  been  erected. 
On  the  shore,  and  in  the  ships,  timber — 
"dimension" — all  cut  and  dry  ready  for 
building,  was  lying  about  in  quantity. 
Whence  shipped  quien  sabe?  Probably 
from  Maine  and  Oregon.  Beasts  of  burden 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence:  all  off 
to  the  mines. 

Jack  and  his  comrade  had,  by  this  time, 
run  out  of  their  money.  Banks  were  not 
then  and  there.  As  to  the  Ancient  Mari- 
ner, to  them,  in  their  impecuniositv  in  the 
land  of  gold,  it  was 


"Water,  water  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink." 

In  the  need  of  the  moment,  they  took  a 
job  of  carrying  houses — i.  e.  the  timber  for 
— from  shipboard  to  land,  and  up  the  bank 
to  building  levels.  Heavy  work,  heavy 
wages;  and  the  kudoi  came  merrily  in. 

In  a  hurry — naturally — to  see  the  "  De- 
lectable Mountains,"  they  set  to  to  construct 
the  precious  canoe.  A  canoe,  like  any 
other  craft,  requires  an  elaborate  framing 
for  proper  construction.  As  a  precious 
mummy  with  its  consecrated  wrappings, 
they  unroll  the  unbroken  bark  and  bathe  it  in 
the  sweet  sea  close  by.  Ditto  the  pliant 
cedar  ribs  and  lining.  Ditto  the  rawhide  for 
"wattap."  Then  mould,  pin — ever  with 
wood  for,  secundum  artem,  not  a  nail  nor 
piece  of  iron  should  desecrate  such  wood- 
man craft — sew  up,  gunnel,  and  bar  the 
graceful  thing,  finishing  off  with  a  touch  of 
the  sole  gum — the  incomparable  aforesaid. 
That  done,  the  craft  is  steeped  for  a  while 
in  her  element:  in  baptism  renewed  for 
her  new  life.  In  the  meantime,  the  pad- 
dles— Canadian  maple — are  re-spliced  and 
made  strong  as  ever,  if  not  stronger. 

Tested — the  fairy  floats  like  a  duck. 
They  load  her  with  their  traps  and  good 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  solid 
selves.  This  gives  them  a  "free  board"  of 
barely  two  inches  for  their  voyage  across 
the  hundred  miles  of  inland  sea  between 
them  and  their  destination,  the  Tuolumne 
of  the  San  Joaquin.  With  light  heart  and 
utterly  fearless,  in  the  gaze  of  the  wondering 
if  not  admiring  throng  of  their  fellow  Argo- 
nauts of  the  time,  with  matchless  skill  and 
force  in  wield  of  paddle  blade,  they  strike 
for  their  Euxine,  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo.  In 
tuneful,  manly  voice,  deep  toned  and  soft 
as  the  sough  of  the  morning  breeze,  they 
chant  a  Canadian  boat-song.  And  so,  like 
urchins  of  the  deep,  or  nautili,  they  skim 
the  unwonted  sea. 

On  starting  in  the  morning,  the  outer  bay 
— that  of  San  Francisco — was  comparatively. 
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calm.  When  about  half  way  across  it, 
however,  the  usual  afternoon  breeze  quickly 
raised  a  sea  too  free  for  their  inches  two; 
and  bail  for  life  was  the  word.  In  their 
trouble  at  length  a  sail  appears — a  sloop 
or  schooner  on  their  track.  They  hail  her; 
a  hearty  "Aye,  aye  !"  a  rope  thrown  ;  a 
(|iiick  grasp,  and  a  "Steady,  boys,  steady  \" 

"And  now  they  sail,  with  the  gale, 
Through  the  Bay  of  Pablo,  Oh." 

The  Tuolumne  was  soon  reached.  There 
they  landed,  camped,  dried  their  wettings  ; 
and  enjoyed  the  scene  and  lucky  escape 
immensely.  The  traditional  "cherub 
aloft"  gratefully  thought  of ;  for  in  all  his 
wanderings,  to  his  grave  on  the  hillside,  in 
that  far  off  land  of  temples  not  made  with 
hands,  poor  Jack — white-souled  as  the 
clouds  above  him — ever  carried  and  cher- 
ished his  Scotch  Bible. 

For  a  few  days  they  lingered  about :  ex- 
ploring their  new  domain  ;  diving  into  the 
tule  marshes,  teeming  with  bird  life  ;  a  per- 
fect paradise  for  these  two  most  enthusiastic 
of  fowl  shooters — especially  Jack,  facile 
princeps  in  that  line  of  work  and  glory. 
To  him,  ducks,  snipe,  plover,  et  hoc  genus 
ovine,  were  of  infinitely  more  consequence 
than  the  "accursed  yellow  of  the  mine." 
For  days  the  welkin  rang  with  the  "right 
and  lefts"  in  quick  succession,  of  the  death 
dealing  Manton  in  his  remorseless  hand,  till 
the  game  palled. 

In  the  meantime,  they  chose  for  "At 
Home,"  a  lovely  place  for  good  shooting, 
and  in  the  manner  of  the  country  at  the 
time — "First  come,  first  served" — by  Adam's 
title  of  primal  possession  "jumped  "a  plot 
of  land;  marking  in  some  taboo  fashion 
their  lordship,  till  their  hoped  for  return, 
in  the  fall,  when  the  ducks  would  be  strong 
enough  on  the  wing  for  sport.  The  locality 
was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tuolumne,  with 
Stockton  as  the  nearest  "city."  With  diffi- 
culty getting  some  sort  of  a  horse  to  carry  their 
heaviest  impedimenta,  after  most  carefully 
making  cache  of  the  precious  canoe  amongst 


the  friendly  tul6s,  they  at  last  started  for  the 
mountains — a  gold  hunting.  At  the  start 
half  a  dozen  or  more  fellow  Canadians  had 
got  together.  They  selected  "Little  John" 
captain,  probably  because  he  was  the  biggest 
footer  of  the  lot.  And  so  they  trudged  and 
scrambled  along  the  Nevada  in  rather  per- 
functory digging  for  gold.  However,  gold 
— some — they  did  find,  but  never  enough  to 
detain  them  long  at  any  one  place.  They 
roved,  for  roving's  sake.  The  vagabond  life 
— roughing  it  in  the  rocks — had  its  charms. 

There  must  have  been  something  attrac- 
tive about  them.  Canadians  they  happened 
to  come  across,  spontaneously  joined  them; 
always  acknowledging  the  leadership — the 
most  silent  man  of  the  lot,  but  most  deed- 
ful,  and  ever  equal  to  the  occasion,  fearing 
not  the  face  of  clay,  and  ready  ever  for  bear 
or  bully. 

After — on  the  whole' — -a  successful  sea- 
son, withimore  knowledge  of  "good  and 
likely  places"  than  dust,  they  broke  up  to- 
wards the  fall,  and  prepared  for  wintering 
in  the  valley.  Some  took  quarters  in  a 
stranded  deserted  vessel.  Jack  and  a 
chosen  few,  a  half  dozen  or  so — his  guests 
for  the  nonce,  and  for  as  long  as  they  chose 
to  stay,  (for  that  is  how  we  old  Nor'  westers 
and  Hudson's  Bay  people  used  to  treat  our 
friends,) — resumed  life  in  the  old  cot  by  the 
river  and  the  marsh.  People  called  it,  pat 
excellence,  the  Canadian  Rancho. 

Making  themselves  comfortable  by  an 
enlargement  of  quarters,  and  with  enough 
in  hand  to  buy  their  simple  wants,  they  laid 
themselves  out  for  a  regular  campaign  on 
the  ducks  and  other  water  fowl  there 
abounding. 

The  canoe  was  uncached,  and  found  as 
good  as  ever.  Day  by  day,  by  the  dead 
shot  that  paddled  it — for  in  shooting  Jack 
preferred  to  be  alone — it  was  filled  with 
water  game.  They  lived  like  "fighting 
cocks,"  did  these  Argosian  gentlemen,  and 
had  abundance  to  spare.  Some  of  them 
suggested  selling  what   they  could  not  eat. 
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A  whale  boat  was  bought — cheap,  compar- 
atively— to  take  the  stock  to  the  market, 
viz:  to  the  hungry  on  the  way,  who,  not- 
withstanding their  sacra  fames  auri,  were  not 
above  ducks.  The  venture  paid.  They 
went  where  snipe  sold  for  almost  their 
weight  in  silver.  In  all  this  outside  specu- 
lation Jack  had  no  heart  nor  part.  Sport, 
pure  and  simple,  was  his  life.  Now  and 
then  he  would  receive  a  challenge  from 
some  passing  boat  crew,  to  race  with  his 
canoe.  Invariably,  he  beat  them — pad- 
dling alone  his  own  canoe.  In  that  partic- 
ular mystery,  the  paddle  and  the  bark,  we 
were  never  beaten,  though  often  tried,  by 
boat  and  bark. 

Soon  the  little  bark  got  a  name.  The 
magic  of  its  peerless  speed,  when  thus  plied, 
brought  its  price.  One  hundred  dollars  in 
gold  was  offered  for  it.  Priceless  to  him, 
and  loved  exceedingly  as  the  canoe  was, 
the  owner  promptly  refused  the  offer.     The 

"swift  Cheemaun  for  sailing, 
That  shall  float  upon  the  river, 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water  lily" — 


was,  to  him,  precious  indeed.  Material; 
yet  full  of  associations  about  it,  that  made 
him  prize  it  beyond  rubies.  How  much  in 
that  the  writer  had  share — for  our  mutual 
love  passed  that  of  woman — it  would  be  vain 
to  tell;  nor  is  it  for  tongue  to  express. 

At  last,  the  end  came. 

The  dreadful  endemic  malarial  fever  of 
those  tule  flats — against  which  I  had  particu- 
larly warned  him — struck  giant  Jack  and  his 
friends  to  the  ground.  They  scattered  in  their 
misery;  some  to  die.  Himself  was  left  alone 
by  the  river  side  in  his  tent,  as  dead  or  dy- 
ing. Recovering  as  from  a  trance,  after  sev- 
eral days  of  living  death,  he  found  his  canoe 
gone.     Lost  to  him  for  ever. 

His  boat,  he  found,  had  been  taken  by  a 
fellow,  and  was  being  used  for  a  ferry,  most 
profitably.  Weak  though  he  was,  he  grap- 
pled his  own,  and  made  living  of  it  for  the 
time. 

Thus  came  and  passed  away  the  first  and 
probably  only  craft  that  has  yet  crossed  the 
Isthmus,  (Or  possibly  ever  will.) 

Malcolm  McLeod. 


VIRGIL  WILLIAMS'  ART  NOTES  TO  A  DEAF-MUTE  PUPIL. 


In  1879  I  became  a  student  at  the  School 
of  Design  on  Pine  Street,  but  not  without 
difficulty,  as  Mr.  Williams  then  opposed  my 
admission,  on  the  ground  of  my  deafness. 
I  He  seemed  to  have  entertained  a  prejudice 
against  deaf-mutes,  as  may  be  judged  from 
his  remark  in  after  years,  when  our  relations 
as  teacher  and  pupil  had  softened  into  a 
genuine  friendship:  "You  know  there  are 
very  few  mutes  who  have  your  education 
and  intelligence.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  teach 
you.  You  comprehend  everything  so  read- 
ily and  appreciate  so  highly  everything  I  do 
for  you.  Rut  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  few 
like  you." 

He  maintained   that  it  was  impossible  to 


teach  a  deafmute;  but  when  I,  through  the 
help  of  Messrs.  Bradford,  Perry,  and  Wilkin- 
son, at  last  succeeded  in  having  the  doors 
of  the  school  opened  to  me,  Mr.  Williams 
did  not  persist  in  any  small-minded  and 
piqued  way  of  clinging  to  a  prejudice,  but  at 
once  took  me  in  tow,  though  my  condition 
necessarily  entailed  on  him  extra  work  very 
irritating  to  a  man  of  his  temper. 

Our  only  communication  was  through  pa- 
per and  pen,  as  he  could  never  master  the 
hand  alphabet.  After  I  had  been  about 
half  a  year  at  the  school,  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  of  saving  scraps  of  paper  on  which  he 
wrote  and  copying  them  into  a  note-book; 
and  in  that  way  the  accumulated  material, 
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in  the  course  of  four  years,  covered  more 
than  one  hundred  pages  of  a  good  sized 
ledger.  The  bulk  of  the  material  touched 
upon  matter  connected  with  school  routine, 
of  but  little  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
though  expressed  in  language  that  belongs  to 
a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  and  brilliant 
imagination,  and  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  subject. 

He  had  a  way  of  tapping  me  on  the 
shoulder,  on  passing  my  easel,  which  gave 
me  an  instantaneous  clue  to  his  mood  at 
the  moment.  From  some  of  his  taps  I  at 
once  knew  that  he  was  behind  the  chair, 
rubbing  his  nose  as  he  invariably  did  when 
irritated,  and  shaking  his  other  hand  in  a 
tremulous  way,  as  if  calling,  "  Pencil!  pen- 
cil !  pencil !"  and,  as  I  fumbled  in  the 
pocket  for  paper  and  pencil,  I  knew 
that  a  storm  was  pending.  From  his  other 
taps  I  could  instantly  apprehend  what  was 
afterwards  realized  on  the  paper.  He  would 
then  be  kind,  tender,  and  encouraging,  and 
considerate  of  my  misfortune.  At  such 
times  he  would  sit  by  my  side  and  have  a 
chat  with  me. 

He  wrote  with  extreme  ease,  and  never 
hesitated  for  a  word.  He  never  misspelt, 
though  he  often  left  a  sentence  incomplete 
in  his  impetuosity,  impatient  at  the  slow- 
scribbling  of  the  pencil.  Sheet  after  sheet 
flies  from  the  pencil;  criticism  runs  into 
anecdote,  and  a  dissertation  on  anatomy 
comes  as  easily  as  a  description  of  a  sunset 
on  the  beloved  Naples;  he  scolds — which 
lie  oftenest  does — and  praises  and  encour- 
ages and  cautions  by  turns;  is  witty  one 
moment  and  instructive  the  next,  but  never 
flatters;  is  honest  in  his  opinions  even  to 
harshness,  liberal  in  his  acknowledgment  of 
merit,  and  frank  in  admitting  his  errors  and 
defects.  1  once  said  to  him  that  I  had 
just  seen  his  pictures  at  Woodward's  Gar- 
dens, whereupon  he  replied.  "If  1  were 
rich,  I  would  buy  back  the  whole  lot  and 
burn  it." 

lie   was   far   from     being  narrow-minded, 


dogmatic,  and  contemptuous  of  others'  opin- 
ions :  he  once  a  little  impatiently  said  to 
me,  "You  have  placed  yourself  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Virgil  Williams,  and  thus  far  you 
have  profited  by  his  disinterested  assistance 
and  advice,  but  when  you  come  across  a 
friend  who  knows  more  than  he  does,  ac- 
cept the  advice  that  he  may  offer." 

Of  his  character,  of  his  capacity  as  an 
artist,  a  thinker,  a  conversationalist,  and  a 
teacher  ;  of  his  moods,  failings,  and  worthy 
traits,  the  notes,  which  he  wrote  impromptu, 
without  attempt  at  pedantry  and  without 
knowledge  of  their  being  preserved,  will, 
like  epistolary  correspondence,  give  a  fair 
impression,  and  some  of  them  I  herewith 
quote  with  little  or  no  comment: 

"It  [a  sketch  of  mine]  is  awfully  careless. 
Do  not  try  after  Hill.  Try  after  Jerome, 
Bonnat,  or  any  great  French  masters. 
Tom  Hill  has  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and 
can  afford  to  neglect  details,  and  there  is 
always  so  much  evidence  of  knowledge  in 
his  work  that  the  most  careless  sketch  of 
his  passes  for  good.  You  have  his  careless- 
ness without  his  knowledge." 

"When  you  do  a  female  head  of  an  ideal 
character,  I  want  you  to  study  it  so  care- 
fully that  you  shall  not  only  be  in  love  with 
your  own  creation,  but  that  every  body  else 
shall.  Make  a  woman  that  you  can  wor- 
ship or  embrace.  Approach  the  subject 
with  a  certain  awe.  You  can't  trifle  with  a 
woman.  You  have  got  to  make  something 
fine  of  her  or  something  worse  than  nothing. 

"Now  a  head  of  a  beautiful  woman  if 
drawn  in  a  hard,  decisive  manner,  presents 
all  its  qualities  at  one  view.  You  see  at  once 
how  it  is  done.  There  is  nothing  suggested. 
It  is  all  then  staring  you  in  the  face.  You 
have  got  to  see  the  whole  of  it.  But  the 
same  head  if  treated  in  a  mysterious  manner 
does  not  show  all  its  beauty  at  the  first 
glance.  You  have  the  dark,  soft  marks  of 
shadow  about  the  eyes,  the  soft  shadow  about 
the  nose,  the  half-tints  about  the  mouth,  the 
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strong  masses  of  dark  in  the  hair,  but  all  ex- 
pressed as  if  seen  through  a  veil  and  soft- 
ened to  the  eye — seen,  as  it  were,  in  a  dream, 
and  that  is  what  I  want  you  to  feel  and  try 
to  reach — the  Poetry  of  Drawing. 

"  There    is    a    heap     of    mystery    about 

women,  and  the  only  way  to  give  an  idea  of 

I       mystery  and  beauty  is  to  make  it  indefinite." 

I  once  complained  to  him  of  what  I 
thought  a  very  harsh  criticism  of  my  work, 
whereupon   he  wrote  : 

' '  You  may  be  sure  that  I  am  actuated 
only  by  a  sincere  desire  for  your  improve- 
ment. I  am  severe  sometimes  on  purpose 
to  check  a  growing  satisfaction  with  your 
own  work — that  is,  in  your  own  mind. 
There  can  exist  in  the  road  of  a  young  ar- 
tist no  obstacle  so  great  as  what  the  late 
General  Colton  styled  'the  big-head,'  mean- 
ing, of  course,  excessive  conceit;  but  I  should 
be  more  severe  with  you  sometimes  if  I  could 
talk  with  you  than  I  am  now,  as  being 
obliged  to  write  what  I  wish  to  say  moder- 
ates my  expressions  considerably.  In  any 
case  I  want  you  to  take  what  I  shall  say  as 
friendly  and  meant  to  do  you  good.  That 
you  shall  feel  greatly  discouraged  sometimes 
is  to  be  expected.  No  one  with  an  artistic 
temperament  but  experiences  periods  of 
great  dejection  and  corresponding  elation. 
We  must  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet.  If 
the  ecstasy  of  drunkenness  were  not  followed 
by  reaction  and  pain,  the  whole  world  would 
be  continually  and  gloriously  drunk." 

"  Beware  of  the  praise  of  your  friends. 
\  Some  great  chap  has  wisely  remarked  that 
our  enemies  are  our  best  critics.  He  says 
farther,  'Nothing  deceives  us  more  than  the 
judgment  we  form  of  our  own  works  ;  nor 
are  the  opinions  of  our  friends  much  to  be 
relied  on  ;  a  friend  is  in  effect  a  second  self 
and  therefore  to  be  held  in  the  same  degree 
of  suspicion.  It  is  the  critique  of  our  ene- 
mies that  we  ought  to  form  ourselves  by  ; 
that  is  usually  sincere,  which  is  more  than  I 
can  say  for  myself,  or  my  friend.' " 

"  We  may  derive  some  consolation  in  our 


occasional  blue  sprees  from  the  wisdom  of 
old  Leonardo.  He  says,  'A  painter  who  has 
no  doubts  in  his  studies  makes  but  small  prog- 
ress in  his  art ;  it  being  an  infallible  sign, 
where  all  things  appear  easy,  that  the  work- 
man is  insufficient,  and  the  work  above  his 
pitch.  But  when  once  a  painter  has  a  just 
sense  of  the  whole  difficulties  of  his  work, 
every  new  reflection  he  makes  will  give  him 
new  strength  to  surmount  them  ;  insomuch 
that  if  he  perseveres  in  it,  every  day  will 
contribute  something  toward  his  improve- 
ment and  perfection.'" 

Mr.  Humphrey  Moore  is  a  mute  like  my- 
self, whence: 

"  I  met  Humphrey  Moore  in  the  Bohe- 
mian Club  at  noon,  and  asked  him  to  come 
in  and  see  us.  I  told  him  about  you,  and 
also  told  him  that  I  thought  his  success 
stimulated  you  to  try  your  hand,  and  that 
he  would  have  to  be  responsible  for  your 
success.  He  laughed  and  said  he  would 
see." 

"  Humphrey  Moore  made  what  we  call  a 
cartoon  in  colour,  illustrative  of  the  subject 
of  the  last  High  Jinks  at  the  Bohemian 
Club.  The  subject  was  the  Devil — he 
made  a  picture  of  Luther  tempted  by  two 
ballet  girls  and  throwing  the  inkstand  at  one 
of  them.  It  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw  of 
his.  The  books,  table,  and  accessories 
were  painted  in  a  masterly  manner." 

When  I  said  that  Mr.  Moore  was  most 
enthusiastic  over  Fortuny,  saying  that  he 
was  the  greatest  painter  of  all  ages,  Mr. 
Williams  wrote  out:  "I  am  aware  of  that, 
but  I  think  the  school  of  Fortuny  is  a  fash- 
ion. I  will  sometime  tell  you  why,  &c.  I 
think  Fortuny  a  great  artist,  but  small  when 
compared  with  some  of  the  old  masters,  and 
not  up  to  some  of  the  modern  French  artists. 
You  must  allow  somewhat  for  the  prejudice  of 
a  pupil  who  has  made  a  certain  success  in  the 
same  direction.  " 

"Mrs.  Humphrey  Moore  called  on  me 
this  morning.  She  says  that  he  had  lost 
all  he  had  in  the  way  of  studio  properties 
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by  the  fire  in  New  York — the  accumulation 
of  many  years  of  studies,  gifts,  and  pur- 
chases, and  that  lie  never  made  a  com- 
plaint.     He  is  a  brave  man." 

Admirers  of  Ruskin  may  not  agree  with 
this: 

"That  book  [  Ruskin  on  Tainting]  is  very 
pleasant  reading  for  young  ladies,  but  you 
will  get  no  practical  benefit  from  it.  The 
author  is  a  charming  descriptive  writer,  but 
a  conceited  and  prejudiced  old  ass — he  is 
in  art  what  Carlyle  was  in  literature — both 
of    them     captious,    arrogant,     prejudiced, 

egotistical,    and   clever   men The 

first  is  not  much  esteemed  by  artists  now, 
and  the  latter  is  fast  finding  his  level. 
I  think  there  are  much  better  men  in  their 
respective  lines — think  Motley  better  as  a 
historian  than  Carlyle,  and  I  know  that 
Hamerton  is  a  thousand  times  the  superior 
of  Ruskin  in  the  knowledge  and  demonstra- 
tion of  art." 

"  Read  Hamerton's  Thoughts  on  Art, 
Jarvis's  lectures  on  Grecian  Art,  Art  in  the 
Netherlands,  &c.  The  first  you  can  make 
a  vade  mecum  ('come  with  me')  with  safety. 
It  is  not  liable  to  mislead  like  Ruskin.  " 

"  Phrenology  is  an  ass." 

"Avoid  encircling  your  sketches  with 
lines  or  fancy  borders — it  smacks  of  board- 
ing school  misses'  work,  and  is  not  artistic." 

"I  have  learned  a  lesson  from  your 
studies.  I  believe  your  progress  wholly  due 
to  the  outlines  carefully  made  with  the 
broad  flat  shadows  that  you  stayed  on  so 
lung,  and  I  intend  to  insist  on  a  great  deal 
of  that  work  in  future." 

"Now  in  drawing  landscape,  neither  Mr. 
Hill  nor  Hierstadt  draw  correctly.  They 
get  the  character  only.  I  have  sat  down 
many  a  lime  beside  Bierstadt,  and  his  draw- 
ing was  not  half  as  correct  as  mine,  but  he 
had  a  better  tout  ensemble  than  I.  I  once 
went  out  of  koine  with  Bierstadt  and  San- 
ford  R.  Gilford.      We  sat  down  aud  made  a 


study  of  an  old  shepherd's  hut  built  on  a 
brick  ruin,  of  thatched  straw  with  little  shel- 
ters around  for  sheep.  We  all  made  care- 
ful studies,  taking  some  six  hours,  When 
they  were  done,  it  was  curious  to  see  how- 
three  men  had  represented  the  same  scene. 
Bierstadt's  was  very  true  but  he  had  the 
mountains  in  distance,  which  I  however 
made  all  cool-gray  of  purple  and  red  tones. 
Gifford  made  his  whole  study  of  a  kind  of 
a  Naples  yellow  tone,  that  was  his  peculiar- 
ity. I  still  think  my  sketch  was  the  best  of 
the  three.     Unfortunately,   I  loaned  it  to 

,who  wanted  to  paint  a  picture  from  it, 

and  I  never  saw  it  again." 

"Of  course  you  have  not  been  to  Oscar 
Wilde.  I  have  been  twice,  and  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  and  pleased.  I  have 
heard  from  him  more  artistic  truths  told  in 
a  bold,  frank  way  than  I  ever  heard  from  all 
the  lecturers  that  I  ever  heard  before.  I 
think  he  is  sincere.  He  has  certainly  the 
right  in  his  favor  ;  and  he  illustrates  it  with- 
out consideration  of  anybody's  prejudices, 
be  they  rich  or  poor.  If  you  will  look  over 
some  of  the  reports  of  his  lectures,  you  will 
see  that  his  notions  are  sensible,  but  the  pa- 
pers often  misinterpret  him.  The  reporters 
do  not  always  understand  him  and  therefore 
cannot  be  expected  to  report  him  truly.  In 
fact  he  talks  over  the  heads  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  audience.  He  advocates  the  in- 
fusion of  Beauty  into  life — beauty  in  the  form 
and  color  of  dress — beauty  of  conduct  in 
our  morals,  &c.  In  short  he  seems  a  kind 
of  apostle  or  missionary,  and  he  will  no 
doubt  meet  with  about  the  same  encourage- 
ment that  our  Christian  missionaries  gener- 
ally have  among  the  heathen.  Still  I  think 
his  visit  will  do  a  good  deal  of  good  to  art 
in  California,  because  he  sets  people  to  talk- 
ing and  thinking  about  what  they  have  here- 
tofore given  very  little  attention  to.  He  spoke 
very  pleasantly  of  our  school,  regretted  some 
defects,  but  was  on  the  whole  fair  and  just.  " 

••Read  the  criticism  of  Oscar  Wilde  in  the 
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Attn  this  morning.  It  is  curious  how  peo- 
ple can  differ  so  much  in  their  estimation 
of  a  man.  I  went  again  to  hear  him  last 
night.  His  lecture  was  interesting,  but 
only  fair  as  a  literary  production.  We 
have  better  essays  every  High  Jinks  in  the 
Bohemian  Club." 

"  You  noticed  that  I  was  telling  that  lady 
a  story  [he  was  shrugging  and  gesticulating 
like  an  Italian].  Could  you  observe  that  I 
was  not  telling  it  in  English  ?  Did  you 
know  that  I  was  speaking  in  another  lan- 
guage ?  The  curious  part  is  that  I  do  not 
know  if  she  understood  the  story.  She- 
said  she  understood  Italian,  and  I  gave  her 
a  dose  of  it.      She  uttered  not  one  word." 

"Sir  Fred  Leighton,  who  is  now  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Academy,  has  painted 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  Capri  (Bay  of 
Naples)  subjects.  I  used  to  know  him  very 
well  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  I  used  to 
call  him  Sir  Frederick.  He  begged  me  not 
to  do  so.  I  told  him  I  was  only  antedat- 
ing it,  as  he  was  sure  to  be  president  of  the 
Academy  before  he  died.  He  used  to  come 
to  my  house  to  get  an  Irish  stew  for  dinner. 
My  wife  made  stews  in  a  superior  manner, 
but  this  time  she  burnt  it,  and  to  disguise  it 
filled  it  full  of  pepper.  He  never  let  on 
that  he  noticed  it.  He  bought  two  pictures 
of  me — one  a  street  view  in  a  country  town, 
and  one  a  Capri  picture." 

"This  is  a  study  in  Capri — Bay  of  Naples. 
The  architecture  is  a  kind  of  oriental  char- 
acter and  very  fascinating  to  me.  This  is 
painted  from  a  pencil  sketch  made  in  1861 
— and  is  an  attempt  to  play  with  different 
Qualities  of  white.  The  sky  as  I  look  above 
the  white  houses  appears  intensely  blue,  but 
it  is  my  intention  to  scumble  it  with  opaque- 
color  and  thus  soften  it.  I  call  it  '  Foot- 
steps.' A  fisher  boy  is  going  down  to  the 
sea.    His  sweetheart  is  lying  in  wait  for  him. 

"The  people  of  Capri  are  only  half-civil- 
ized.      Of  course    in   a    more   enlightened 


community  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  a  young  woman  would  be  very  improper, 
and  they  never  do  it.    That  is,  hardly  ever." 

"I  have  seen  many    pictures   ruined   by 

trying  to  finish  them  too  much.      Mr.  V 

has  ruined  a  number  of  very  good  ones. 
Had  he  observed  this  rule  I  mentioned  above 

about  focusing,    he   would Anecdote: 

There  was  a  landscape  painter  in  Boston — 
Dick  Fuller.  His  forte  was  brilliant  skies 
and  distance,  and  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  these  parts,  he  was  accustomed  to 
give  only  a  hint  of  the  foregrounds.  One 
day  he  finished  a  picture  of  the  Chelsea 
marsh — it  was  a  lovely  morning  scene,  look- 
ing toward  the  sun.  A  gentleman  saw  it  in 
his  studio  and  purchased  it — had  it  sent 
home  but  did  not  pay  for  it  !  Had  he  done 
that,  there  would  be  no  anecdote.  Re- 
member as  long  as  you  live  that  a  purchaser 
always  likes  a  picture  better  after  he  has 
paid  for  it  than  before.  Well,  about  a  week 
after  the  picture  was  removed  from  the 
artist's  studio,  he  came  back  and  told  Mr. 
Fuller  that  the  foreground  of  the  pic- 
ture had  been  criticised  by  some  of  his 
friends  as  being  too  unfinished,  and  wanted 
him  to  take  the  picture  back  and  finish  it 
more  completely.  Mr.  Fuller  said,  'Send 
it  back.'  He  did  so.  The  picture  remained 
several  months  in  Fuller's  studio,  but  it 
was  never  touched.  Finally  the  man  called 
and  inquired  about  the  picture.  Fuller 
said  that  when  he  sold  the  picture  he  con- 
sidered it  finished,  and  that  he  would  never 
touch  it  again.  The  man  was  very  angry 
and  left.  Mr.  Bill  Hunt  admired  Fuller 
very  much.  Fuller,  by  the  way,  was  for- 
merly a  policeman  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Hunt  said  if  being  a  policeman  made  him 
paint  such  skies,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  most  of  our  artists  to  apply  for  a  posi- 
tion on  the  force." 

"  You  [I  was  three  months  working  at 
Venus  of  Milo]  have  one  thing  to  congratu- 
late yourself  on,  that  you  have  learned  to  love 
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this  Venus.  It  is  only  the  artist  who  really 
appreciates  her  beauties.  It  is  a  custom 
among  dilettanti  to  gush  over  her,  but  they 
only  follow  the  lead  of  artists.  To  see,  feel, 
and  really  appreciate  the  beautiful  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  the  divine  expression,  also 
the  soft  undulations  of  the  breast  and  the 
voluptuous  lips,  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  draw 
them.     Courage  !" 

"The  difference  between  an  artist  and 
any  other  cultivated  person  is  not  that  they 
have  not  the  same  ideas,  but  that  the  artist 
is  able  to  express  his  and  the  other  person 
cannot.  It  is  by  knowledge  gained  by 
constant  practice  and  study,  that  power  is 
attained.  There  will  always  be  difficulty, 
no  matter  how  much  you  know — no  matter 
how  much  dexterity  of  handling  you  possess. " 

"The  only  thing  do  is  to  think  nobly  and 
to  work  earnestly  to  express  noble  ideas. 

"In  saying  that,  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
should  be  always  trying  to  hunt  up  great 
ideas  and  moral  precepts.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  looking  at  things  nobly.  Take  an 
old  beggar, broken  down — squalid — unclean. 
In  his  artistic  look  dirt  goes  for  nothing.  It 
even  helps  your  picture  by  being  in  accor- 
dance or  harmony  with  it.  I  might  write 
you  a  volume  on  this,  but  I  think  you  will 
discover  it  all  for  yourself." 

"I  was  confined  to  my  bed  most  of  the 
vacation.  I  had  a  surgical  operation.  I 
was  well  in  three  weeks  but  I  was  weakened 
fearfully.  I  have  had  more  sickness  during 
the  last  year  than  during  my  entire  life." 

He  had  very  many  wakeful  hours.  He 
was  all  nerves.      By  that  way  he  said  : 

"I  was  thinking  of  you  last  night.  I  always 
give  my  pupils  the  benefit  of  my  private 
criticism  while  in  bed  during  wakeful  hours. 
I  want  to  see  the  drawings  that  you  made 
during  vacation,  and  I  warn  you  that  you 
will  feel  much  discontented  when  I  have 
passed  my  opinion.  " 

"  I  have  thought  of  you  and  have  had  a 


great  deal  of  sympathy  for  you  since  my 
illness.  I  heard  with  difficulty,  and  I  can 
estimate  slightly  the  affliction  you  have 
labored  under,  and  let  me  say  that  I  can 
only  admire  you  for  your  patience  and  per- 
severance, which  has  enabled  you  to  ac- 
complish so  much." 

"  You  have  to  use  charcoal  with  extra- 
ordinary care.  You  must  not  leave  it  around, 
or  the  dress  of  a  lady  or  Joe's  duster  will 
carry  off  a  week's  work  in  a  moment.  I 
once  had  a  great  row  about  a  charcoal  draw- 
ing. The  drawing  board  I  had  turned 
against  the  wall  at  night,  and  in  the  morning 
there  was  nothing  on  the  paper.      I  accused 

of  dusting  it  off,  but  there  was  a  little 

hole  in  the  wall  behind  the  board,  and  a  cur- 
rent of  air  had 'cleared  the  drawing  off  as 
perfectly  as  possible.  " 

"  Burnt  sienna  is  a  most  valuable  color. 
George  Inness  used  to  call  it  the  Jesus 
Christ  of  colors." 

"  You  have  probably  heard  of  the  famous 
English  flesh  painter  Sir  Peter  Lely  ?  It  is 
said  that  some  artists  one  day  asked  him 
what  he  mixed  his  grays  with.  He  answer- 
ed, 'Brains,  sir;    brains  !'  " 

"I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
with  some  of  the  young  men  (local  artists) 
about  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  teach- 
ing. Some  of  them  think  you  should  begin 
with  life;  for,  they  argue,  the  pupil  thus  be- 
gins to  look  around  him,  and  observe  the 
peculiarities  of  people,  etc.  I  say  I  don't 
want  the  very  beginner  to  look  around.  I 
want  him  first  to  learn  something  of  the 
technique,  to  handle  his  materials,  and  learn 
certain  canons  of  beauty  and  proportion. 
This  is  best  done  from  the  antique  ;  then, 
when  he  can  do  something  and  has  the 
power  to  represent  what  he  sees,  it  is  time 
for  him  to  look  around." 

Mr.  Williams  was  right,  as  the  necessity 
of  having  the  artistic  temperament  infused 
into  one  would  presuppose  the  absence  of 
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that  temperament,  and  necessarily  the  con- 
dition of  being  no  artist.  If  one  is  no 
artist,  he  never  can  be  one.  If  he  is  one, 
what,  then,  is  the  use  of  trying  to  create 
what  is  already  a  part  of  his  nature,  and 
cultivate  what  will  inevitably  develop  itself 
with  experience  and  observation  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  one  is  never  born  into  the 
world  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tech- 
nique. It  has  to  be  acquired  like  carpen- 
try. The  faculty  of  "looking  around"  may 
develop  with  the  mastery  of  technique,  but 
not  necessarily  vice  versa.  "Art,"  Mr. 
Williams  wrote,  "is  to  a  great  extent  me- 
chanical. No  matter  how  high,  delicate,  or 
refined  your  impressions  of  nature,  you 
cannot  express  them  without  great  command 
over  your  materials.  So  it  is  necessary  to 
get  practice  and  acquire  dexterity." 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  in  a 
finished  drawing,  unless  it  be  a  style  that 
indicates  that  the  artist  was  master  of  his 
methods  but  in  sketching — a  ready,  easy 
manner  of  expressing  just  what  one  wants 
to  by  free  and  certain  strokes  and  shades. 
Freedom  indicates  in  drawing  and  painting 
a  finished  and  individual  method  that  shows 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  technique 
of  the  art." 

As  the  School  of  Design  was  some  thir- 
teen years  under  his  direction,  and  many 
of  the  readers  will  be  artists,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  in  full  his  "summary  of 
the  method  of  portrait  painting  ": 

"  Draw  in  charcoal. 

"  Get  the  general  proportions  of  the  head 
in  slight,  yet  clear,  lines. 

"  In  drawing  the  head  in  charcoal  in  order 
topaint,wedonot  go  so  much  foroutlineasfor 
effect,  and  always  make  the  eyes  dark  masses. 

"  Place  the  proper  masses  of  lights  and 
shadows,  and  add  principal  details. 

"If  there  is  too  much  charcoal  in  the 
drawing,  do  not  let  the  dust  stay  or  it  would 
spoil  the  effect  of  the  color.  Rub  the  draw- 
ing over  slightly  and  fix  with"  fixative.  Let 
it  then  dry. 


"  Use  a  little  vermilion  in  the  parts  where 
you  see  the  most  red.  Little  cobalt  in  the 
edges  of  the  shadows  or  where  it  gets  gray. 

"  Go  ahead  with  the  rest  of  the  picture 
and  the  background.  Never  make  anything 
hard  or  positive  in  the  beginning.  Get  all 
whites  covered  as  quick  as  possible. 

"  Leave  it  until  it  is  nearly  or  quite  dry. 

"  Now  begin  with  the  proper  painting. 

"Before  you  put  on  your  color,  always  take 
a  damp  cloth  and  wipe  the  picture.  Do  so  in 
all  subsequent  paintings.  Then  rub  lightly 
a  little  bitumen  over  the  whole  picture. 
This  makes  the  after-painting  unite  with  the 
first.  The  same  with  a  little  oil  in  sub- 
sequent paintings.    ■»-** 

"  Use  big  brushes. 

"  Begin  with  lights. 

"Paint  the  lights  solidly,  the  half-tints  less 
so,  and  the  shadows  very  thin. 

"If  your  model  has  a  fair  complexion,  it  is 
well  to  use  cobalt  and  Naples  yellow  thinly 
in  the  half-tints  and  lights,  and  cobalt  and 
yellow  ochre  very  sparingly  in  the  shadows. 

"Keep  white  out  of  the  shadows.  In  a  dark 
complexion  there  is  hardly  any  green  in  the 
shadows. 

'Use  cobalt,  vermilion,  and  Naples  yellow 
for  the  lights,  and  cobalt,  vermilion,  and 
yellow  ochre,  and  a  little  bitumen  very  thin- 
ly for  the  shadows. 

"Keep  the  colors  pure  and  fresh.  Do  not 
mix  more  than  three  colors  together. 

"Always  get  the  original  force  of  values 
of  the  colors  in  the  first  painting:  afterwards 
make  your  colors  perfect  by  glazing  and  re- 
painting. 

"If  you  can't  get  exactly  what  you  want, 
get  it  as  near  as  you  can:  then  let  it  dry 
and  glaze. 

"The  colors  of  the  face  are  divided,  thus: 

"The  forehead — white  or  yellow. 

"The  middle — red  or  carnature. 

"The  chin — blue  or  cool  gray. 

"Do  not  get  your  dark  parts  too  black. 
If  darks  are  to  be  worked  over,  do  so  by 
glazing. 
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"Do  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  de- 
tails. Do  not  paint  like  a  house  painter; 
i.  e.  do  not  put  on  a  smooth  expanse. 

"Let  all  the  edges  be  soft.  When  you 
paint  up  to  the  hair,  so  paint  that  the  hair 
and  flesh  will  blend  in  the  shadows. 

"In  the  subsequent  paintings,  advance 
by  giving  more  attention  to  the  characteris- 
tic details  of  the  head,  and  employing  deli- 
cate touches  of  glazing  and  scumbling 
alternately  to  improve  and  render  as  per- 
fectly as  possible  what  has  already  been  done. 

"Only,  never  do  anything  carelessly. 
Smaller  brushes  are  only  used  in  the  finish- 
ing. 

"Do  not  use  the  term  'reflection'  and 
'shadow'  indiscriminately.  Young  ladies 
almost  always  speak  of  reflections  as  shadows 
— -shadows  of  trees  in  water,  etc.  Trees  or 
other  objects  do  not  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
surface  of  water  unless  the  water  is  muddy 
or  discolored.  The  shadow  on  clear  water 
is  projected  on  the  bottom.  Many  artists 
will  dispute  this  fact  but  it  is  because  they 
have  not  clearly  observed  the  things  in 
nature." 

"I  appreciate  your  feelings  entirely.  I 
remember  now  when  I  was  a  student  with 
Mr.  Huntington  how  miserable  I  felt.  I 
used  to  go  home  and  spend  my  evenings 
in  tears.  I  see  by  the  light  of  after  experi- 
ence, that  I  was  very  foolish — the  way  is  to 
console  yourself  with  the  reflection  that 
you  have  had  very  little  experience  as  yet. 
Accept  criticism  as  coming  from  one  whose 
only  motive  is  to  make  you  improve." 

"  As  for  Millet,  I  admire  his  work  very 
much,  but  he  was  too  Calvinistic  for  my 
nature.  He  delighted  in  depicting  the  woes, 
sufferings,  and  sorrows  of  the  peasantry.  I 
should  like  rather  to  depict  their  j  >ys  and 
pleasures.  There  are  few  lives  into  which 
pleasure  does  not  enter.  They  love,  court, 
and  marry.  They  gather  the  grain  and  of 
the    grapes   they    make    wine;    they  drink, 


dance,  and  are  merry.  That  is  the  side  of 
life  that  I  like  best,  and  I  do  not  doubt  you 
do  also." 

"  Go  slow.     Festina  lente." 

"Draw — draw — draw.  If  you  can  easily 
and  correctly  draw  and  thoroughly  compre- 
hend light  and  shade,  you  will  never  have 
any  trouble  with  color.  I  know  that  you  / 
have  a  natural  sense  of  color — that  you  can 
never  lose,  for  it  is  a  natural  gift. 

"  This  is  a  very  pretty  little  head  [Miss 
M — ].  She  has  lovely  color — some  of  the 
prettiest  pearly  tints  that  I  ever  saw,  blend- 
ing with  beautiful  pink — it  is  very  difficult 
to  do.  The  most  difficult  of  all  is  the  half- 
tint  where  it  goes  into  the  shadows.  It  is 
liable  to  have  a  rotten  look." 

"  I  was  noticing  the  other  day  the  won- 
derful skill  with  which  the  supports  of  the 
Apollo  and  the  Faun  and  Child  are  put  on. 
The  support  of  the  Apollo  balances  the 
drapery,  and  the  serpent  turning  around 
it  is  made  with  a  skilful  combination  of 
lines  to  contrast  with  and  balance  lines  of 
the  figure.  The  size  and  just  proportions 
of  the  supports  in  each  of  those  statues,  it 
seems  to  me,  could  not  be  improved  upon. 

"  All  young  painters  have  a  habit  of  mak- 
ing the  shoulders  of  a  girl  like  those  of 
a  man." 

"  In  Rome  there  is  a  tower  on  the  Piazza 
di  San  Agostino  dei  Portoghesi.  That  is, 
a  convent  of  Portuguese  monks.  There  is 
a  story  that  one  time  a  gentleman  who  in- 
habited the  palace,  of  which  the  tower  forms 
a  part,  had  a  big  monkey.  This  creature 
one  day  seeing  a  nurse  dandling  in  her  arms 
a  little  baby,  on  the  first  opportunity,  stole 
the  baby  and  ran  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 
Seeing  him  playing  and  fondling  the  child 
in  imitation  of  the  nurse,  the  people  were 
scared,  as  everybody  feared  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  got  tired  of  his  toy,  he  would,  after 
the    manner   of   monkeys,    dash  it  to    the 
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ground.  They  brought  out  mattresses,  and 
other  things  of  a  soft  and  elastic  nature, 
and  covered  the  ground  ;  but  the  nurse, 
who  was  near,  brought  out  a  cradle  and 
placed  another  child  in  it,  and,  after  rocking 
it  a  while,  retired  and  begged  everyone  else 
to  do  the  same.  The  monkey  watched  the 
operation  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
slowly  descending,  placed  the  baby  in  the 
cradle  and  commenced  to  rock  away,  highly 
delighted.  Of  course,  he  was  driven  off, 
and  the  baby  recovered,  safe  and  sound. 
In  recognition  of  the  divine  interposition  of 
the  Madonna  for  the  safety  of  the  child, 
the  gentleman  who  owned  the  tower  or- 
dered to  be  built  immediately  a  shrine  on 
the  top  of  the  tower,  before  which  the  lamp 
should  ba  continually  burning.  This  tower 
is  called  to  this  day  the  Monkey  Tower, 
and  seeing  the  shrine  on  the  top  suggested 
to  Hawthorne  the  idea  of.  Hjlda  rooming 
up  there  ('Marble  Faun  ')." 

"I  am  tired  to  death.  I  want  to  give  up  the 
school  and  should  do  so  were  it  not  for  the 
attacks  made  upon  me  by  three  or  four  young 
men.      I  feel  compelled  to  defend   myself.  " 

"I  thought  I  would  ask  my  doctor,  a  few 
days  since,  how  many  years  he  thought  I 
had  to  live  still.  I  thought  if  he  said  five 
or  six  I  might  arrange  what  little  property 
I  had  in  such  a  way  as  to  just  use  it  up,  and 
then  quietly  kirk  the  bucket;  but  he  sur- 
prised me  by  saying  that  he  knew  my 
physique  pretty  well,  and  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  live  twenty-five 
years.  That  knocked  all  my  hopes  into 
pi.  I  notice  that  we  all  have  our 
troubles,  and  think  that  in  other  circum- 
stances we  should  be  rid  of  them,  forget- 
ting that  "other  circumstances  bring  other  re- 
lations and  different  troubles." 

"  I  feel  that,  if  I  had  money  enough,  I 
would  go  out  of  the  school  to-night,  and 
never  come  back." 

"I  am  going  on  a  sketching-trip  to  Los 
Angeles    next  week.      I  hope  to  find  some 


little  corners  among  the  Mexican  inhabi- 
tants, such  as  the  corner  of  a  garden  with  an 
orange-tree,  and  a  white  shadowed  wall  with 
an  old  woman,  or  still  better  a  young  girl — 
warm  and  southern  in  her  style,  with  color 
and  richness.  I  hate  the  cold  barren  pictures 
of  the  north.  I  think  I  shall  find  something 
that  will  remind  me  of  Italy." 

After  that  visit  to  Los  Angeles  he  was 
much  more  cheerful  and  hopeful. 

"I  have  been  dreaming  of  a  future  life — 
not  the  immortal  one- — a  life  after  I  quit  the 
school.  I  think  I  have  found  it.  I  think 
I  have  discovered  a  Paradise  that  is  as  much 
of  one  as  there  is  open  to  an  old  man. 
For  youth  it  is  everything.  I  will  give  you 
a  letter  to  read  that  I  received  from  my 
friend,  Mr.  Geo.  Chickering,  of  Boston, 
who  left  here  a  short  time  since.  He  is 
one  of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends,  and 
wrote  this  letter  from  Mexico." 

About  that  time  I  left  the  school  and  be- 
came connected  with  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher.  But  our 
friendship  never  waned.  Many  times  I  had 
recourse  to  his  advice  and  well  meant  crit- 
icism, and  when  I  returned  from  my  sum- 
mer tramps,  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  have 
his  individual  opinions  of  my  sketches. 
Once  he  asked  me  if  I  was  afraid  of  tramps, 
and,  on  my  shaking  my  head,  he  asked  : 
' '  No  ?  is  it  because  you  are  a  trump  ?  "  The 
last  talk  I  had  with  him  was  at  Mr.  Low- 
den's  amateur  photographic  gallery,  and 
there  he  grew  enthusiastic  over  my  photo- 
graphs of  life  at  the  Institution. 

' '  We  go  out  every  week  and  I  take  a 
camera  and  take  some  views.  I  took  that 
one  yesterday.  My  wife  printed  it  this  morn- 
ing. I  had  about  forty  pupils  with  me.  We 
enjoy  it  hugely." 

"It  is  very  easy  to  learn  to  develop  a  plate. 
I  never  had  but  one  lesson.  I  think  it  is  of 
immense  use  because  you  can  get  an  in- 
stantaneous view  of  what  would  take  you 
hours  to  sketch.      I  intend  to  go  to  Mexico 
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one  of  these  days.  I  will  bring  home  just 
as  many  oil  studies  and  a  hundred  photo- 
graphs in  addition — groups  and  figures.  You 
cannot  persuade  people  to  stand  long  enough 
to  paint  but  you  can  catch  them  with  a 
photograph  easily.  There  is,  however,  a 
right  and  wrong  way  to  use  a  photograph.  I 
do  not  believe  in  taking  a  photograph  and 
painting  a  picture  from  it,  but  it  serves  to 
recall  the  scene  in  all  its  details  and 
it  serves  to  lay  in  a  picture  from;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  nature  no  matter  how 
good  your  photograph  is." 

"lam  sure,"  he  wrote,  "that  in  your 
life  at  the  Institution  there  must  be  some 
episodes  that  you  alone  could  understand 
and  express.  You  are  not  as  other  men 
are,   and  you  must  see  things    differently. 


There  must  be  something  peculiar,  inter- 
esting, and  touching  that  all  would  recognize 
as  pertaining  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  if 
you  can  hit  upon  something  that  is  pathetic, 
and  yet  unites  beauty  with  affliction,  you 
are  sure  to  make  a  success  of  it.  Look  at 
Bonnet's  'La  Communion.'  See  how  sim- 
ple its  conception  is,  and  how  common- 
place its  idea,  and  yet  it  sold  for  $40,000. 
You  may  draw  a  blind  girl  at  play  on  the 
piano,  and  carefully  note  the  action  of  the 
hands  as  they  make  low  and  plaintive 
music,  but  the  fondness  of  the  blind  for 
music  is  proverbial.  Try  and  do  something 
for  the  deaf-mutes." 

This   was  the  last   time   but    one    I   met 
him,  and  the  news  of  his  death  came,  and  a 
good  friend  and  a  valuable  teacher  was  gone. 
Theophilus  d'Estrella. 
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For  many  succeeding  days  Chata  seem- 
ed to  herself  to  be  struggling  to  awaken  from 
a  torturing  dream.  The  household  was 
very  quiet.  Doha  Rita  and  Carlota  went 
gloomily  to  work  to  set  the  house  in  order  and 
prepare  for  departure;  they  talked  together 
in  low  tones,  and  sometimes  one  or  the  other 
would  sigh  in  echo  to  poor  old  Don  Jose 
Maria,  who  was  contemplating  a  lonely 
widowhood,  though  a  kindly  cousin  had  con- 
sented to  take  charge  of  his  domestic  affairs 
— a  kindness  which  was  taken  exceedingly 
ill  by  the  two  elderly  servants.  It  was  na- 
tural enough  that  the  atmosphere  around  her 
should  be  charged  with  gloom;  and  as  na- 
tural that  to  Chata  it  should  seem  a  part  of 
the  evil  dream  from  which  she  longed  to 
emerge.      At  times  she   thought  desperately 


hat  she  would  rush  to  Dona  Rita  and  beg 
her  to  tell  her  all ;  but  she  shrank  from  dis- 
pelling the  illusion  of  her  life,  from  losing 
the  father  and  mother  whom  she  had  be- 
lieved her  own.  Her  father  !  Was  it  possible 
he  could  be  other  than  Don  Rafael  ?  No, 
no,  no  !  she  loved  him,  he  loved  her;  he 
was  her  own,  her  very  own — even  Carlota 
did  not  love  and  cling  to  him  as  she  did. 
And  if  by  word  or  deed  he  was  deposed 
from  that  relationship  who  would  take  his 
place  ? 

She  shuddered  from  head  to  foot  ;  her 
very  heart  seemed  to  become  ice.  'W'ho,  if 
all  she  had  heard  was  true,  could  be  her 
father  but  this  man,  General  Jose  Ramirez? — 
the  bloody  guerilla,  the  unscrupulous  robber. 
He  had  not  said  so  in  as  many  words  ;  it 
would  kill  heT  to  hear  them — she  would  not 
hear  them.   And  so  in  a  sort  of  dumb  frenzy 
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she  resisted  the  temptation  to  disclose  what 
she  had  heard,  and  with  a  miserable  con- 
viction that  she  was  the  object  of  suspicion 
and  dislike,  and  feeling  herself  a  hypocrite 
and  impostor,  she  lived  from  day  to  day, 
nursing  in  her  heart  such  repressed  misery 
as  perhaps  only  a  sensitive  and  uncompre- 
hended  child  can  feel. 

She  was  at  the  point  in  life  where  the  in- 
tuitions of  womanhood  begin  to  encroach 
upon  the  credulity  and  frankness  of  im- 
maturity. A  year  earlier,  it  is  likely  she 
would  have  gone  to  Carlota  at  once  with 
her  surprising  discovery  ;  but  now  she  un- 
consciously felt  that  she  was — however  un- 
willingly— her  rival.  She  needed  no  in- 
struction by  word  or  experience  to  tell  her 
that  Carlota  would  feel  no  sympathy  with 
the  stranger  who  had  shared  as  a  sister  in 
the  love  of  father,  mother,  and  friends,  and 
who  it  was  purposed  should  be  given  to  the 
man  whom  she  had  herself  won.  Strangely 
enough,  the  remembrance  of  this  only  oc- 
curred to  her  at  intervals,  and  simply  in  con- 
nection with  Carlota.  Her  mind  was  so 
engrossed  by  the  sense  of  desolation,  and 
the  agonizing  fear  of  x.\\t  General  Ramirez, 
that  the  thought  of  Ruiz  seldom  presented 
itself  to  her  ;  and  the  possibility  of  his  be- 
ing in  any  way  made  to  affect  her  life  seemed 
so  absolutely  incredible  that  even  the  sight 
of  him  brought  no  blush  to  her  cheek,  nor  a 
thrill  of  interest,  either  of  dislike  or  latent 
kindness,  to  her  bosom. 

She  did  not  realize  that  there  was  any 
change  in  her  manner.  Sometimes  she 
wondered  that  she  could  sleep  all  night, 
that  she  could  laugh,  yes  even  talk,  so  wildly 
at  times  that  Don  Jose  Maria  sniffed  impa- 
tiently and  muttered  that  it  was  hard  an  old 
man  could  not  take  his  sorrow  in  quiet — as 
if  it  was  some  sort  of  soothing  potion, 
which  to  be  healthful  must  be  lingered 
over.  But  the  truth  was,  the  dull,  heavy, 
unrefreshing  sleep  took  the  place  of  food  to 
her,  besides  following  naturally  upon  the 
physical  exhaustion  consequent  on  incessant 


thought  and  movement  ;  the  sharp,  pene- 
trating laugh  and  inconsequent  babble  were 
the  outbursts  of  mental  excitement  that 
otherwise  must  have  found  vent  in  passion- 
ate cries  and  tears. 

Chata,  it  is  true,  had  suddenly  become 
invested  with  a  new  interest  to  Dona  Rita, 
who,  while  events  flowed  smoothly  on,  ac- 
cepted without  question  the  prevailing 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  those  surround- 
ing her.  She  had  honestly  thought  she 
loved  Chata  as  her  own,  and  that  her  wel- 
fare was  as  dear  to  her  as  that  of  her  own 
child  ;  but  now,  without  reasoning  upon 
the  matter,  without  a  throb  of  anguish  in 
contemplating  the  fate  which  Ramirez  might 
will  for  her,  she  saw  in  the  girl  but  a  rival 
who,  once  knowing  them,  might  well  ap- 
prove and  glory  in  the  designs  that  threat- 
ened the  pride  and  affections  of  Carlota. 

Dona  Rita  dared  not  repeat  to  her  daugh- 
ter the  substance  of  her  interview  with 
Ramirez  ;  and  even  had  she  been  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  her  satisfaction  in  being  the  posses- 
sor of  an  actual  secret  would  have  led  her  to 
assume,  as  she  did  now,  mild  airs  of  supe- 
rior wisdom — which  were  perhaps  as  effec- 
tual as  words  could  have  been  in  assuring 
Carlota  that  the  opposition  which  the  Gen- 
eral Ramirez  had  urged  against  his  subaltern's 
engagement  was  more  serious  than  the  ordi- 
nary interest  of  a  patron  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  make  ;  and  for  a  week  or 
more  her  affectations  of  despair,  her  abun- 
dant tears  and  hopeless  sighs,  were  sufficient 
to  justify  her  mother's  exaggerated  tender- 
ness— a  tenderness  which  Chata  contrasted 
bitterly  with  the  indifference  that  permitted 
her  own  suffering  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  secret  dread  of  Chata's  heart  was  that 
she  might  meet  Ramirez,  might  even  be 
called  upon  to  speak  with  him.  The  thought 
of  either  filled  her  with  a  frenzy  of  dread. 
Had  it  been  possible  she  would  have  fled 
from  the  town.  Oh  !  if  she  could  but 
have  hoped  to  find  her  way  to  the  hacienda 
alone,    even    though    she    dared   not    make 
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herself  known  to  Dona  Feliz  and  the  Ad- 
ministrador!  Oh!  was  it  possible  that  they 
could  be  cold,  suspicious,  as  Doha  Rita 
was  ?  The  thought  was  an  impiety,  yet  it 
returned  to  her  again  and  again,  and  her 
fear  of  meeting  Don  Rafael  became — from 
vastly  differing  causes — almost  as  strong  as 
that  with  which  she  imagined  herself  endur- 
ing the  mocking  and  triumphant  scrutiny  of 
Ramirez. 

In  her  desolation,  the  memory  of  Chinita 
rose  before  her.  Oh,  to  steal  with  her  into 
the  choza  and  lean  her  head  upon  the 
breast  of  that  poor  waif,  who  must  in  her 
woman's  consciousness  be  feeling  some- 
thing of  the  misery  that  day  by  day  was 
becoming  more  agonizing  and  unendurable 
to  Chata.  The  similarity  of  lot  so  unex- 
pectedly revealed  to  her,  seemed  to  explain 
the  irresistible  attraction  the  foundling — 
who  had  apparently  been  so  far  removed 
from  her  by  caste  and  circumstance — had 
always  possessed  for  her.  At  the  thought, 
a  tint  of  crimson  suffused  her  neck  and  face. 
How  could  she  know  but  that  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  her  life  as  the  adopted  child  of  a 
poor  portero,  Chinita  had  perhaps  less  to 
blush  for  than  she  ? 

Dofia  Rita  had  talked  much,  during  the 
early  part  of  her  visit,  of  the  family  affairs  of 
the  important  personages  whom  her  hus- 
band served.  Chata  had  heard  the  talk 
with  more  entertainment  than  interest,  but 
she  was  of  a  reflecting  and  acute  mind,  and 
she  began  now  to  weave  theories  and  form 
conclusions  which  sometimes  startled, 
sometimes  horrified  her.  Had  she  but 
caught  the  name  that  had  brought  the  shriek 
from  Dona  Rita's  lips,  the  evening  the  Gen- 
eral Ramirez  had  talked  with  her  !  But 
without  the  clue  her  speculations  were  idle, 
and  she  tortured  herself  in  vain;  yet  with 
unconscious  dissimulation  hid  her  wild  and 
bitter  thoughts  beneath  an  exterior  that  to 
the  ordinary  observer  appeared  one  of 
thoughtless,  rather  than  feigned  and  hyster- 
ical, levity. 


In  the  fear  of  meeting  the  General — 
though  the  temptation  often  came  upon  her 
to  fly  from  the  house  lest  he  might  enter  it 
— she  avoided  going  into  the  streets,  and 
but  that  she  feared  it  might  prove  a  deadly 
sin,  she  would  even  have  made  an  excuse 
of  illness  to  remain  from  mass.  But  this 
might  not  be,t  hough  no  temptation  of  week- 
day fiesta  would  draw  her  forth.  And 
thus  it  happened  that  she  and  Dona  Rita 
were  alone  when  the  General  Ramirez  for 
the  second  time  visited  the  house. 

Carlota  by  chance  had  accompanied 
her  grandfather  on  a  visit.  She  had  gone 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  for  she  had  shown 
Chata  a  note  from  Ruiz,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  though  forbidden  to  ask  for  her  un- 
til in  the  course  of  the  revolution  he  had 
acquired  a  competency,  or  her  father  should 
lose  his  unjust  prejudices  against  the  partido 
del  Clero,  he  should  ever  remain  true  to  her, 
and  should  live  only  in  the  hope  of  calling 
her  his  own.  For  the  first  time  Chata  had 
embraced  her  with  a  genuine  sympathy  with 
this  love,  which  seemed  so  true  and  yet  so 
hopeless,  and  had  watched  her  turn  the 
corner  leading  to  the  plaza,  when  she  was 
suddenly  aroused  from  a  melancholy — which 
was  actual  repose  compared  to  the  state  of 
excitement  that  had  long  possessed  her — by 
the  sound  of  a  quick,  imperious  knock  upon 
the  street  door ;  and  glancing  down,  she 
saw  the  General  Ramirez  impatiently  flick- 
ing his  boot  with  the  small  cane  he  carried, 
and  glancing  up  and  down  the  street  as  if 
suspicious,  rather  than  desirous,  of  observa- 
tion. He  had  not  seen  her,  she  was  sure. 
Quick  as  thought  she  ran  through  the  room, 
and  passing  through  the  window  pushed 
open  a  door  which  led  to  the  sotajuela  or 
flat  roof  of  the  back  building,  and  crouching 
behind  a  brick  parapet,  prayed  breathlessly 
to  the  Virgin  for  protection. 

It  was  a  solitary  place,  where  only  a  ser- 
vant came  sometimes  to  place  a  tub  of  water 
to  be  heated  in  the  noonday  sun,  or  to  hang 
some  household  article  for  speedy  drying. 
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It  was  not  likely,  even  were  she  wanted, 
they  would  think  to  look  for  her  there.  She 
was  out  of  hearing,  away  from  all  the  ordinary 
sounds  of  the  house  ;  no  voice  could  reach 
her  there — not  even  that  voice  whose  ac- 
cents she  could  never  forget,  which  had 
made  her  desolate.  As  the  time  passed  on 
and  the  stillness  grew  oppressive,  and  the 
sunbeams,  which  had  at  first  annoyed  and 
distracted  her,  stole  to  the  wall,  and  at  last 
receded  altogether,  a  sense  of  bitter  forlorn- 
ness  and  weariness  overcame  her;  and  ceas- 
ing from  the  vain  repetitions  of  Ares  and 
Padre  nuestros,  she  clasped  her  hands  over 
her  face,  and  resting  it  upon  her  knees 
burst  into  heart-rending  sobs. 

Her  passion  did  not  continue  long  ;  it  was 
perhaps  too  severe.  It  was  arrested  as  by 
a  blow,  by  the  sudden  bang  of  a  heavy  door. 
She  lifted  her  head  and  listened.  Was  it 
fancy,  or  did  she  hear  the  rattle  of  musketry? 
It  was  an  unfamiliar  sound,  and  yet  she  rec- 
ognized it.  What  had  happened  ?  Was  an 
enemy  entering  the  town  ?  Had  the  garrison 
revolted  ?  Accounts  of  such  events  were  too 
frequent  to  make  these  conjectures  other 
than  natural  even  to  a  girl's  unwarlike  mind. 
She  hastily  rose,  pushed  aside  the  bolt  of  the 
heavy  door,  and  stepping  into  the  corridor 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Dona  Rita. 

"  Ah,  you  are  here  !  "  the  lady  exclaimed 
in  a  hurried  and  abstracted  manner,  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  she  would  usually 
have  worn  at  the  discovery  of  such  a  mis- 
demeanor. "  I  have  been  seeking  you 
everywhere — I  could  not  send  a  servant. 
And  now  something  has  happened  in  the 
street  and  he  has  rushed  away  without  see- 
ing you-  the  Senor  General  Ramirez,  I 
mean.  " 

"  I  know  whom  you  mean  !  "  cried  Chata, 
"Oh,  madremia,  why  should  I  see  him?  " 
Then  with  wild  passion  she  threw  her- 
self at  Dona  Rita's  feet,  and  buried  her  face 
in  her  skirts  and  the  flowing  ends  of  her  re- 
boso,  "Oh,  tell  me  that  it  was  not  true  ! 
what  I  heard!  I  was  in  the  garden  the  other 


evening  as  you  talked  !  Oh,  my  mother,  my 
mother  !  " 

Dona  Rita  looked  down  at  her  in  startled 
surprise,  but  almost  instantly  an  expression 
of  relief  rose  to  her  countenance.  "Rise, 
child,  rise,"  she  said  in  a  low,  not  ungentle 
voice,  yet  there  was  an  inexpressible  lack  of 
maternal  solicitude  in  it,  which  struck  to  the 
heart  of  the  suffering  child.  "Listen;  be  rea- 
sonable; have  I  not  ever  been  kind  to  thee  ?  I 
do  not  blame  thee  even  now  that  thou  art 
forced  to  repay  me  so  ill;  it  is  not  thy  fault." 

"  But  you  shall  not  be  repaid  so  ill!"  inter- 
rupted Chata.  "I  will  be  your  child  forever. 
Oh,  it  is  not  possible  that  he — this  strange 
man,  who  frightens  me — would  dare  take  me 
from  you  ?  " 

"  Va/game,  niria,  you  are  a  strange  one  ! 
If  you  but  knew  it,  you  have  rare  good  for- 
tune. A  handsome  lover,  and  a  rich  dot  are 
not  to  be  had  every  day  for  the  asking.  But 
you  show  a  proper  spirit,  and  one  I  should 
have  expected  after  the  good  training  you 
have  had.  Heaven  knows  what  would  have 
been  the  result  had  you  been  given  to  Dona 
Isabel,  and  allowed  to  run  at  large  like  the 
rest  of  the  children  of  the  Santa  Madona. 
Yet  it  was  a  cruel  trick  my  mother-in-law 
played  me,  and  Rafael  too  !  Well  !  well,  it 
shall  be  brought  home  to  him  some  day. 
Listen — was  not  that  the  sound  of  cannon  ? 
and  my  child  abroad  !  Ave  Maria  Sanctisi- 
ma  !  " 

"Mother,  be  not  afraid!"  said  Chata 
desperately.  "She  and  my  grandfather 
will  not  yet  have  left  Dona  Francisca's,  and 
that  you  know  is  quite  away  from  the  plaza 
or  the  barracks  ;  they  have  only  to  cross 
the  gardens  and  be  home  in  a  'God  speed 
us  !'  But  as  for  me,  I  am  in  more  fright  and 
misery  than  if  a  thousand  guns  were  leveled 
upon  me,  Do  you  not  see,  I  know  only 
that  I  am  not  your  child.  Who  am  I  ? 
What  is  to  become  of  me  ?" 

"The  last  seems  settled  already,"  re- 
turned Dona  Rita,  with  an  accent  of  cha- 
grin, which  was  almost  spiteful  ;    "and  the 
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long  and  short  of  it  is,  child,  that  you  were 
sent  to  Dona  Isabel,  butthat  my  mother-in- 
law  had  the-  fancy  you  would  be  safer  with  me, 
and  I,  like  a  tender  hearted  simpleton,  did 
not  object  to  humoring  her  whim,  thinking 
at  the  same  time  I  was  doing  a  person  whom 
I  loved  a  service  she  would  know  how  to 
appreciate — and  now  when  the  time  has 
come,  instead  of  gain,  comes  loss.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  world  but  vexation  and 
disappointment." 

"  I  cannot  understand  anything,"  said 
Chata,  with  a  deep  sigh.  She  had  risen  to 
her  feet,  and  was  looking  pitifully  at  Dona 
Rita,  as  she  walked  up  and  down  the  cor- 
ridor, listening  to  the  distant  and  irregular 
firing,  and  interrupting  her  discourse  with 
interjections  and  doubts  as  to  the  safety  of 
her  daughter.  "  But  when  I  see  my  father — 
Don  Rafael — I  will  ask  him,  or  Dona  Feliz 
— yes,  Dona  Feliz  always  loved  me." 

"  Ay,  but  you  must  ask  nothing,"  almost 
screamed  Dona  Rita,  running  to  Chata  and 
seizing  her  by  the  shoulders.  "  They  will 
think  it  was  I  who  betrayed  the  secret ;  they 
will  never  forgive  me.  Oh,  I  should  lead  a 
dog's  life  !  You  are  not  old  enough  to  know 
how  cruel  an  angry  husband  or  a  baffled 
mother-in-law  can  be.   And  poorCarlota — !" 

"What  can  it  matter  to  Carlota  ? "  in- 
terrupted Chata.  ' '  Weie  you  not  lamenting 
that  her  dowry  would  be  so  small  ?  Will 
it  not  be  double  now  that  I  shall  not  inno- 
cently rob  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  whispered  Dona  Rita 
eagerly.  "  Don  Jose  promised  me  this  very 
day,  that  when  you,  Chata,  married  Ruiz, 
he  would  make  a  gift  to  Carlota  of  all  my 
husband  may  bestow  on  you,  and  that  as 
much  more  should  be  given  her  on  her 
wedding  day,  provided  that  the  secret  of 
your  birth  is  kept.  It  is  useless  to  ask  me 
his  reasons.  He  gave  me  none.  I  cannot 
guess  them  any  more  than  I  can  why  Dona 
Isabel  would  not  receive  you,  and  you  were 
thrust  into  my  arms.  Heavens,  what  a  re- 
verberation !  the  whole  house  shakes  !  " 


"  It  is  nothing,"  cried  Chata,  "but  the 
slamming  of  a  door.  I  hear  the  voices  of 
Don  Jose  Maria  and  Carlota.  Stay  !  "  she 
added  grasping  Dona  Rita,  as  she  was 
about  to  run  down  the  stairs.  "I  warn 
you  that  I  will  know  all  the  truth.  Your 
poor  reasons  shall  not  keep  me  from  de- 
manding it.  Dona  Feliz  shall  not  refuse 
me  !  " 

"  Dona  Feliz  will  do  as  she  wills  !  "  re- 
torted Dona  Rita.  "  But  this  I  tell  you, 
child,  that  the  moment  Ramirez  knows  that 
they  are  warned  against  him,  you  will  be 
spirited  away.  Ramirez  has  his  own  pur- 
poses and  is  not  to  be  thwarted.  He  is 
already  angry  against  Rafael  and  Dona  Feliz 
for  their  attempted  deception.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  and  mysterious  power,  and  knows 
not  the  meaning  of  the  word  forgive  ;  and 
as  sure  as  you  stand  there,  if  you  disobey 
his  commands  sent  you  through  me  he  will 
separate  you  at  once  from  your  home  and 
friends,  and  bring  ruin  upon  those  who  have 
cared  for  you." 

Dona  Rita  spoke  with  that  impressive 
eloquence  and  fire  which  upon  occasion 
seems  at  the  command  of  every  Mexican. 
She  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  corridor 
floor,  the  other  upon  the  stair,  which  she 
was  about  to  descend,  and  she  had  turned 
half  way  around,  stretching  out  her  hands, 
and  lifting  her  dark  and  anxious  eyes  to 
encounter  and  fix  the  gaze  of  Chata.  Be- 
low, in  the  stone  entrance  way,  stood  Car- 
lota, volubly  describing  to  a  servant  the 
dangers  she  and  her  grandfather  had  en-  y 
countered.  For  the  moment  Dona  Rita 
appeared  in  Chata's  eyes,  like  some  timor- 
ous yet  desperate  animal  standing  between 
her  and  her  young.  "  My  poor  child,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice.  "  Is  her  life  to  be 
blasted  by  you  ?  Ramirez  is  in  two  minds 
now.  One  is  to  resent  the  frustration  of 
his  will,  and  be  the  mortal  enemy  of  those 
who  have  sheltered  you,  the  other  to  ap- 
plaud and  reward.  Upon  your  discretion 
all  depends." 
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"But  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  have  only  this  to 
think  upon,"  exclaimed  Chata,  "  who,  who 
can  tell  me,  if  not  Don  Rafael  or  Dona 
Feliz  ?  Ah,  yes,  there  is — there  is  the  Gen- 
eral." 

"  Surely!''  replied  Dona  Rita.  "  Yes,  my 
life,  I  am  coming  " — to  Carlota.  "Could 
I  have  found  you  to-day,  you  would  have 
known  all.  Ask  him  what  you  like — it  will 
please  him.  Oh,  he  is  most  considerate. 
Did  he  not  show  that  by  taking  me  into  his 
confidence  ?  Yes,  yes,  you  are  right  ;  in- 
sist upon  knowing  all  from  him  and  you 
shall  tell  me — who  could  understand  or 
sympathize  so  well  ?  But  as  you  love  me 
and  value  the  safety  of  Rafael,  not  a  word 
to  him  or  Dona  Feliz.  Que  criatura  impa- 
cientel  what  is  there  to  see  ?  If  there  is  com- 
motion in  the  street,  Carlota,  keep  back 
from  the  windows.  Ay,  who  would  have 
thought  the  troops  would  pass  this  way  ? 
Valgame  Dios,  we  shall  be  killed  !  the 
whole  town  will  be  destroyed  !  The  street  is 
alive  with  soldiers.  Bar  the  doors  !  close 
the  shutters  !  Dios  di  mi  alma,  is  it  Com- 
onfort  returned  ?  Is  it  a  pronunciamiento? 
What  new  horror  is  this?"  Ejaculating 
these  last  sentences  Dona  Rita  hurried  down 
stairs,  and  rushed  from  room  to  room,  di- 
recting the  bewildered  servants,  and  chid- 
ing Carlota,  who,  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
music,  and  the  trampling  of  men  and  horses, 
strove  to  peep  through  a  crack  in  the 
shutters. 

Chata,  standing  where  she  had  been  left 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  heard  it  all  as 
though  in  a  dream.  She  said  over  and 
over  to  herself,  "It  is  the  General  I  will 
ask.  Yes,  yes,  I  will  have  the  courage  ! 
No  word  of  mine  shall  bring  danger  on  my 
father.  Oh,  why  do  I  say  my  father  !  Yes, 
I  will  say  so;  he  is  mine  until  he  turns  me 
away  !  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  Oh,  Sanc- 
tishna  Maria,  help  thy  child!  May  I  not 
say  to  Don  Rafael,  'Here  is  thy  poor  little 
child  ;  she  will  be  the  daughter  of  no  other?' 
()li,  1  know  he  would   cling  to  me,  fight  for 


me,  but  that  she  says,  would  be  ruin!  Ah, 
I  know  the  soldier  is  cruel  and  false  even  if 
he  is  my  father  ;  he  has  been  so  to  me!  " — 
She  stopped  suddenly,  as  though  blasphemy 
had  escaped  her.  Though  she  would  not 
believe  in  her  heart  the  testimony  which  her 
reason  could  not  disallow,  she  was  struck 
dumb  by  the  mere  possibility  of  filial  dis- 
respect or  actual  abhorrence,  such  as  rankled 
in  her  bosom  toward  the  man  whom  she 
instinctively  feared. 

As  if  to  flee  from  her  thoughts,  she  rushed 
into  a  room  that  faced  upon  the  street,  and 
with  an  impulse  such  as  leads  the  desperate 
man  to  throw  himself  into  a  vortex  of  seeth- 
ing water,  or  into  the  thickest  of  battle,  as 
her  ear  caught  the  sounds  of  commotion, 
she  threw  open  the  shutters  and  stepped  out 
upon  the  balcony. 

A  scene  of  confusion  met  her  eye,  in 
which  men  on  horseback  and  on  foot  seemed 
mingled  indiscriminately,  each  individual 
struggling  in  an  attempt  to  secure  a  person- 
al advantage.  Ranks  were  broken  and  scat- 
tered. Men  and  officers  alike  were  for  the 
most  part  un-uniformed,  and  to  the  unin- 
itiated it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
adherents  of  one  party  from  those  of  another, 
save  by  the  wild  cries  of  "Religion  v  FuerosI" 
' '  Viva  la  Liber/ad  !    Viva  Juai'ez  !  " 

The  name  had  begun  to  be  a  familiar  one 
in  all  ears  ;  and  even  though  it  possessed  not 
the  magic  of  later  years,  the  voices  that  ut- 
tered it  thrilled  with  an  intensity  of  purpose 
which  seemed  to  infuse  the  word  with  life, 
to  make  it  a  watch  word  for  great  and  noble 
deeds  and  aspirations,  not  the  mere  echo  of 
a  name,  a  party  cry  to  be  shouted  with  frenzy 
to-day  and  execrated  to-morrow. 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  what  chance  had 
forced  the  combatants  upon  that  straggling 
highway.  The  struggle  had  begun  at  the 
barracks,  when  a  party  of  horse  had  sur- 
prised the  garrison,  pouncing  upon  it  from 
the  hills  like  hawks  upon  their  prey,  and  by 
the  sheer  force  of  surprise,  rather  than  any 
superiority  of  force  or  courage,  throwing  it 
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into  a  confusion,  which  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  young  officers  speedily  resulted  in  a 
panic.  The  soldiers  who  had  been  drilling 
before  !.he  town  prison — which  had  done 
duty  as  a  fort — aft  r  a  feeble  and  confused 
attempt  to  defend  its  doors,  had  been  driv- 
en into  the  plaza  ;  and  when  Ramirez  reached 
this  it  was  to  find  his  own  guns  turned  upon 
him.  His  servant  had  been  leading  his 
charger  up  and  down  the  street,  awaiting  his 
master;  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he 
hurried  past  an  alley,  in  which  he  had  taken 
refuge,  he  called  in  mingled  devotion  and 
affright: 

' '  Par  Dios,  Senor  !  here  is  el  Prieto 
— mount  him  for  God's  sake  !  another  mo- 
ment and  we  should  have  been  discovered ! 
Everybody  knows  el  Prieto,  and  my  life 
would  not  have  been  worth  a  tlaco  had  they 
caught  sight  of  him.  Ay,  Dios,  I  like  not 
these  surprises  !  This  way,  Senor.  Around 
by  the  church  there  is  an  alley  unguarded. 
They  are  fighting  like  ten  thousand  devils  in 
the  plaza.     It  is  madness  to  go  there.  " 

Ramirez  sprang  into  the  saddle  with  a 
laugh,  though  his  lips  were  white  and  his 
eyes  blazing  with  rage.  It  was  a  new  ex- 
perience to  him  to  be  thus  caught  napping 
— his  scouts  must  have  played  him  false. 
His  horse  snorted  and  bounded  under  him. 
In  another  moment  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  melee,  and  an  electric  shock  seemed  to 
pass  through  friends  and  foes  alike.  There 
were  wild  shrieks  at  sight  of  him.  The  ex- 
ultant invaders  echoed  with  some  dismay 
the  name  of  Ramirez,  the  battle  cry  with 
which  his  followers  made  an  attempt  to  rally, 
seizing  arms  from  the  hands  of  their  oppo- 
nents, or  using  the  pistols,  which  had  re- 
mained forgotten  in  their  belts. 

For  a  few  moments  the  plaza  appeared 
a  veritable  battle  ground,  though  there  was 
far  more  noise  and  confusion  than  actual 
fighting  done.  Ramirez  knew  with  infinite 
rage  and  shame  that  he  would  probably  be 
forced  to  yield  the  town,  rather  by  strategy 
than  force.      It  would   have  been  an  actual 


pleasure  to  him  at  the  moment  to  have  seen 
his  followers  falling  in  their  blood,  rather 
than  flying  disarmed — even  though  it  were 
to  rally  later  and  take  a  terrible  revenge 
upon  the  enemy.  For  an  instant  his  pres- 
ence stemmed  the  current  of  retreat,  but  for 
an  instant  only.  There  had  been  a  secret 
dissatisfaction  in  his  ranks,  which  the  sight 
of  a  well-known  face,  together  with  panic, 
rapidly  fermented  into  a  pronunciamiento ; 
and  even  as  Ramirez,  waving  his  sword 
above  his  head,  entered  the  calle  de  las  hu- 
ertas,  he  was  saluted  with  the  shout  "  Aba- 
jo  Ramirez  !  Abajo  el  Clero  !  Viva  Juarez  ! 
Viva  Gonzales  I"  and  through  the  dust  and 
smoke,  he  caught  sight  of  Vicente  Gonzales 
— almost  unrecognizable  under  the  grime  of 
the  hurried  march,  and  the  heat  of  excite- 
ment and  success. 

The  two  were  so  close  together  they  could 
have  touched  each  other.  One  of  those 
hand  to  hand  encounters  which  the  history 
of  Mexico  proves  were  not  infrequent  even 
at  that  date,  seemed  inevitable,  as  they 
turned  towards  each  other  with  the  fury  of 
personal  hatred  added  to  partisan  animosity. 

But  at  the  moment  when  the  two  fiery 
steeds  would  have  clashed  together,  a  woman 
threw  herself  before  Ramirez  and  caught 
his  arm,  calling  aloud  his  name.  With  that 
wonderful  power  of  the  bridle  hand  possessed 
by  the  horsemen  of  Mexico,  Gonzales  dr?w 
back  his  charger  and  gazed  full  at  his  oppo- 
nent. A  force  more  potent  than  a  blow- 
seemed  to  arrest  him.  The  crowd  surged 
in;  Ramirez's  horse  was  forced  back.  The 
woman  had  fallen  in  the  mel£e  ;  and  with  a 
curse  upon  her  the  guerilla  chieftain  was 
swept  onward  in  the  current  of  retreat. 

Chata  from  the  balcony  had  witnessed 
this  incident  in  the  distance.  She  shrieked 
as  the  woman  fell.  An  officer  who  was 
speeding  past  looked  up  —it  was  Fernando 
Ruiz.  "  Coward,"  she  involuntarily  cried, 
"to  leave  your  General!"  She  realized 
how  impossible,  having  lost  the  first  mo- 
ment of  vantage,  would  be  an  attempt  to 
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control  the  undisciplined  and  flying  rabble 
when  even  the  officers  had  succumbed  to 
panic  ;  and  for  the  first  time  her  sympathies 
woke  for  Ramirez. 

Yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the  moment 
the  General  had  put  spurs  to  his  horse.  The 
bullets  flew  past  him  as  he  sped  over  the 
highway  ;  yet  he  glanced  up  as  he  passed 
the  house  —he  even  drew  rein  for  an  instant 
in  alarmed  surprise. 

"Go  in  !  go  in  !  "  he  cried.  "  What  ! 
wilt  thou  be  killed  in  mere  wantonness? 
Go  in,  I  tell  thee!  Are  both  to  be  killed 
before  my  eyes  to-day  ? "  Chata  sprang 
through  the  open  window  in  affright,  obedi- 
ent rather  to  his  stern  yet  imploring  gesture 
than  to  his  words.  He  glanced  back,  fired 
a  pistol  towards  a  pair  of  Liberal  soldiers 
who  had  rapidly  gained  upon  him,  and 
without  the  change  of  a  muscle  upon  his  set 
face,  as  one  of  them  pitched  headlong  from 
his  plunging  steed,  continued  his  flight  and 
disappeared  in  the  chaparal. 

With  horror  Chata  watched  the  death 
agony  of  the  wounded  soldier.  His  com- 
rade had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  lin- 
ger ;  there  might  be  booty  or  sport  else- 
where. All  the  church  bells  were  being 
rung  for  the  victory  by  this  time.  The 
half  hour's  fight  was  over  ;  the  fort  had  been 
taken,  the  garrison  routed,  a  pronuncia- 
miento  successful  ;  the  town  had  changed 
its  politics.  A  few  dead  men  were  lying  in 
the  streets,  a  few  wounded  were  bathing  or 
plastering  bleeding  heads  or  limbs  ;  the 
closed  houses  were  opening  again  ;  the  pues- 
teros  were  setting  forth  their  wares;  and  one 
of  the  thousand  phases  of  the  revolution 
had  passed. 

The  next  day  the  Liberal  soldiers  were 
lounging  about  the  streets;  the  boys  were 
shouting,  "  Viva  Gonzales!"  as  they  went  by, 
as  they  had  shouted  before,  "  Viva  Rami- 
rez !"  A  tranquil  gayety  pervaded  the  place. 
No  one  would  have  known  its  peace  had 
ever  been  disturbed. 

So  lovely  was  the  afternoon,  and  the  dis- 


tant sounds  of  the  band  playing  in  the 
plaza,  were  so  inspiring,  that  Dona  Rita  and 
her  two  charges  sallied  forth  to  visit  the 
convent.  They  had  often  been  there  before. 
Carlota  thought  it  dull  to  wait  while  her 
mother  chatted  at  the  grating  with  the  soft- 
voiced  nuns,  but  Chata  watched  them  with 
awe.  There  was  one  whose  pale  face  used 
to  peer  out  wistfully  through  the  semi- 
darkness;  her  voice  and  her  large  dark 
eyes,  it  seemed  to  Chata,  were  always  soft- 
ened by  tears.  She  longed  to  touch  the 
white  hand,  which  she  sometimes  saw  raised 
to  the  sensitive  lips,  as  if  to  check  some  ill- 
considered  word. 

Upon  this  day  some  rays  of  light,  pier- 
cing the  barred  window  of  the  corridor,  ren- 
dered the  features  of  the  nun  unusually 
distinct.  A  sense  of  bewilderment  stole 
over  Chata  as  she  gazed  upon  them.  Where 
had  she  seen  them  before  ?  Who  was  this 
Sister  Veronica  ? 

The  short  time  allowed  for  the  interview 
expired  ;  the  attendant  nun  gave  her  hand 
to  Dona  Rita  to  kiss  in  token  of  dismissal, 
and  turned  away.  As  the  Sister  Veronica 
extended  her  hand  in  turn,  Dona  Rita 
caught  it  eagerly;  "Forgive  me!  Forgive 
me  !  Oh,  I  had  thought  so  ill  of  you,"  she 
said  earnestly  ;  "  yet  to  think  ill  of  you 
seemed  to  make  my  life  noble.  Forgive  me, 
Senorita  Herlinda,  that  I  ever  thought  you 
anything  but  a  true  and  spotless  saint!  " 

The  eyes  of  the  nun  opened  wide.  "For- 
give ?  forgive  ?  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  " 
she  whispered  hoarsely.  "  Oh,  Rita,  that 
face  !  that  face  !  " 

At  the  instant  the  slide  was  drawn,  the 
white  face  and  eager  eyes  of  the  nun  disap- 
peared. 

Chata  turned  to  look  behind  her  where  the 
nun  had  directed  her  gaze.  A  woman  was 
crouching  on  the  door  sill.  She  was  not  old, 
though  over  her  wonderful  Spanish  beauty 
some  power  of  devastation  seemed  to  have 
swept.  She  was  carelessly  but  richly  dressed, 
the  disorder  of  her  person  seemingly  accord- 
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ing  with  that  of  her  manner — perhaps  of 
her  intellect  ;  for  though  evidently  a  lady  by 
birth  she  lay  in  the  sun,  her  head  uncovered, 
her  shawl  thrown  back  from  her  shoulders, 
her  hair,  which  was  of  a  peculiar  reddish 
brown,  half  uncoiled,  twining  like  little 
serpents  around  her  throat. 

She  glanced  carelessly  up  as  Dona  Rita 
and  the  young  girls  passed  her.  Chata  saw 
with  surprise  that  one  side  of  her  face  was 
bruised  and  there  was  a  deep  scratch  on  her 
arm.  Where  had  she  seen  before  the  glint 
of  that  shining  hair?  It  flashed  over  her  in 
a  moment.  This  was  the  woman  who  had 
thrown  herself  upon  Ramirez  ! 

Chata  involuntarily  paused,  but  Dona 
Rita  caught  her  hand,  and  drew  her  away. 
She  had  motioned  Carlota  on  before.  Her 
very  garments  had  rustled  with  disdain  as 
she  passed  the  prostrate  woman. 

"  Such  as  these  one  can  at  least  be  certain 
of,"  she  said  sententiously.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  own  one's  self  mistaken. 
Chata  detected  chagrin  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice;  was  she  piqued  that  she  had  mis- 
judged sister  Veronica  ?  Then  she  remem- 
bered with  a  start  what  the  new  interest  of 
the  moment  had  driven  from  her  mind — it 
was  of  the  Senorita  Herlinda  that  her  mother 
had  asked  pardon ! 

A  feeling  of  awe  crept  over  her.  She  had 
seen  Dona  Isabel's  beautiful  and  sainted 
daughter,  around  whose  name  hung  so  much 
romance  and  mystery.  And  oh,  the  sadness 
of  that  face  !  the  wistfulness  of  those  eyes  ! 
the  appealing  agony  of  that  voice  ! 

When  they  reached  the  house  the  door 
was  ajar  ;  there  was  a  mild  excitement  with- 
in. A  familiar  voice  saluted  their  ears. 
Dona  Rita  clutched  Chata's  arm  and  whis- 
pered, "Not  a  word,  I  command  thee!  "  and 
with  a  glance  of  mingled  entreaty  and  men- 
ace followed  Carlota  to  greet  Don  Rafael 
with  exclamations  of  welcome  and   delight. 

Chata  took  with  icy  fingers  the  hand  he 
extended  at  sight  of  her,  and  bent  over  it 
with   tears  and  kisses.      "  Mi  padre  !"  she 


whispered.  Even  had  she  been  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  she  would  not  for  the  world  have 
broken  the  spell  of  those  words. 

"  Valgame  Dios,  "  cried  Don  Rafael,  re- 
garding her  with  puzzled  fondness.  "  What 
has  come  to  the  child  ?  "  He  caught  her  on 
his  arm,  and  held  her  from  him.  Her  eye- 
lids lowered,  her  color  rose  beneath  his  gaze. 
Presently  he  released  her  and  turned  away. 
He  had  not  kissed  her.  Had  he  forgotten  ? 
Had  some  other  feeling  withheld  him?  Chata 
felt  cold  and  faint ;  he  had  muttered  under 
his  breath,  "  That  face  !  that  face  !  "  and  he 
had  spoken  those  words  of  her. 

XXVI. 

Ashley  Ward  had  been  an  involuntary, 
though  perhaps  not  entirely  an  unwilling, 
guest  at  Tres  Hermanos,  a  month  or  more 
before  it  dawned  upon  him  that  he  was  not 
a  perfectly  welcome  one.  Throughout  his 
illness,  which  had  been  prolonged  by  the 
peculiar  nursing  and  diet  to  which  he  had 
been  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  subjected, 
he  had,  though  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
care  of  Selsa,  been  provided  with  luxuries 
and  delicacies  that  even  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  situation  en- 
abled him  to  know  were  rare  and  costly,  and 
most  difficult  to  obtain.  Dona  Isabel  Gar- 
cia was  like  a  princess  in  her  quiet  dignity 
and  in  her  gifts;  and  like  a  princess,  too,  he 
grew  to  think,  in  the  punctiliousness  with 
which,  every  day,  she  sent  to  inquire  for 
him,  and  the  infrequency  with  which  she 
entered  to  express  a  hope  that  he  lacked 
nothing.  She  never  touched  his  hand,  sel- 
dom, indeed,  turned  her  eyes  upon  him 
when  she  spoke,  and  never  smiled  ;  and  when 
she  left  him,  he  inwardly  raged,  and 
vowed  he  would  leave  the  hacienda  on  the 
morrow,  even  though  he  should  die  from  the 
exertion.  But  his  wound  was  slow  in  heal- 
ing ;  the  fever  had  sapped  his  strength  ;  he 
was  alone  ;  and  no  opportunity  of  securing 
escort  presented  itself.      He  was  virtually  a 
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prisoner.  And  besides,  after  these  periods  of 
vexation  he  would  fall  into  a  fit  of  musing, 
which  would  end  in  the  resolve  never  to 
leave  Tres  Hermanos  until  certain  doubts 
were  set  at  rest,  which  from  day  to  day 
grew  more  and  more  perplexing. 

His  nurse,  Selsa,  was  more  communica- 
tive than  the  Indian  ranchera  is  apt  to  be. 
She  had  been  employed  constantly  in  and 
about  the  great  house  in  positions  of  some 
trust,  and  had  lost  the  awe  of  superiors, 
which  held  the  mere  plebe  dumb.  In  a 
sense,  indeed,  she  felt  herself  one  of  them 
— privileged  to  use  gentle  insistence  with 
the  sick,  even  against  their  aristocratic  wills, 
and  to  be  present,  though  eyes  and  ears 
were  to  Lie  as  blind  and  deaf  as  the  walls 
around  her,  while  matters  of  family  polity 
were  at  least  hinted  at,  if  not  openly  dis- 
cussed. She  had  in  fact  been  "  la  criada  de 
confianza,"  without  which  no  Mexican  house- 
hold is  complete.  One  of  those  peculiar 
beings  who,  however  false,  cruel,  deceitful, 
and  thievish  with  the  world  in  general,  is 
silent  as  the  grave,  devoted  even  unto  death, 
true  as  the  lode  star,  to  the  person  or  family 
which  she  serves. 

There  was  something  in  the  personality  of 
this  wrinkled  crone,  growing  out  of  these  re- 
lations, which  early  impressed  the  young 
American,  and  gradually  he  grew  to  feel  that 
he  was  face  to  face  with  an  oracle,  had 
he  but  the  magic  to  unseal  her  lips,  as 
the  witch-like  Chinita  had  had  to  change 
her  air  of  vexed  though  friendly  equality  in- 
to unobtrusive  yet  unmistakeable  deference. 
Other  servants  who  came  and  went  spoke 
with  some  envy  and  spite  of  the  sudden  ele- 
vation of  the  gate-keeper's  foster-child  : 
Selsa,  sitting  in  his  doorway,  combing  out 
her  long  black  locks — for  that,  though  she 
never  succeeded  in  smoothing  them,  was 
her  favorite  occupation — would  glance  as- 
kance at  Ward  and  say, 

••  Calla  .'  the  Senora  knows  what  she 
does.  Andal  she  has  a  heart  like  any  other 
Christian.      What    was    to    become    of    the 


chica,  now  that  Pedro  will  be  leaving  for  the 
wars?  Would  you  have  Don  'Cuardo  think 
we  are  barbarians  here,  who  would  leave  the 
innocents  to  be  devoured  like  lambs  by  the 
coyotes  ?  " 

Don  'Cuardo,  was  the  name  Selsa  had 
evolved  from  Ward,  which  she  had  perhaps 
believed  some  foreign  contraction  of  Eduar- 
do  ;  and  as  Ashley,  with  boyish  enthusiasm 
easily  acquiring  the  limited  vocabulary  of 
those  around  him,  began  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  his  convalescence  by  listening  to, 
and  asking,  some  idle  questions,  he  found 
himself  answering  to  the  convenient  appella- 
tion and  alluding  to  himself  by  it,  until  it  be- 
came as  familiar  to  his  ears  as  his  own  bap- 
tismal name,  and  certainly  conveyed  far 
more  friendliness  than  the  formal  Seiior 
Ward,  which  Don  Rafael  and  his  mother 
rendered  with  infinite  stumbling  over  the  un- 
attainable //'. 

There  was  a  subdued  excitement  through- 
out the  hacienda  upon  the  day  that  Don 
'Cuardo  first  appeared  at  the  great  gateway. 
Pedro  was  sitting  there  in  the  dull,  dejected 
manner  suggestive  of  loss,  or  waiting,  or 
both  ;  and  it  was  only  when  Florencia,  with 
an  exclamation,  twitched  his  sleeve,  that  he- 
looked  up. 

"  Madre  Sanctisima  J '"  he  stammered, 
staggering  to  his  feet.  Ashley  stood  in  the 
dim  light  in  the  rear  of  the  deep  vestibule, 
with  his  hand  on  Pepe's  shoulder — for  the 
boy  had  been  called  to  attend  him — but 
with  a  sudden  faintness  he  had  paused  to  rest 
against  the  stone  wall  hung  with  serpents. 
He  was  a  handsome  youth,  but  in  Pedro's 
■eyes  a  thousand  times  more  startling  than 
the  most  hideous  snake  or  savage  beast. 
So  had  he  seen  John  Ashley  stand  a  hun- 
dred times  or  more — not  pale  and  trembling, 
but  full  of  life  and  joy.  Was  this  his  sad 
ghost,  come  with  reproachful  eyes  to  haunt 
him  ? 

"It  is  the  Senor  Americano,"  said  Flo- 
rencia. "  Dios  mio  !  how  pale  he  looks  ! 
Anda,  Pepito,  bring  him  hither,  before  the 
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carriage  of  my  Senora  drives  in  ;  here  it  is 
at  the  very  gate." 

l'edro  had  recovered  his  usual  stoicism. 
"  Espera,  Senor  !  "  he  said,  "  you  are  well 
placed  where  you  are.  The  carriage  can 
pass  and  not  throw  an  atom  of  dust  on 
you."  And  at  that  moment  the  feet  of  the 
horses  and  the  rattle  of  wheels  were  heard 
on  the  stone  paving,  and  the  hacienda  car- 
riage was  driven  rapidly  into  the  court  yard. 
As  it  passed,  Ashley  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Dona  Isabel — how  pale  and  statuesque  ! — 
and  beside  her  a  creature  radiant  in  triumph. 
She  nodded  to  Pedro  as  she  passed;  her 
smile  seemed  to  say,  ' '  Behold  me  !  "  Hers 
was  not  an  ignoble  pride,  but  the  wild  exul- 
tation of  the  eaglet  that  had  been  chained 
to  earth,  and  for  the  first  time  tried  its 
wings  in  the  empyrean.  That  morning 
Dona  Isabel  had  said,  "  Chinita,  thou  shalt 
go  with  me  ;  "  and  though  her  eyebrows  had 
risen  a  little  when,  with  unconscious  audaci- 
ty, the  girl  had  taken  the  seat  beside  her, 
and  not  the  opposite,  where  Dona  Feliz 
was  wont  to  sit,  she  said  nothing.  "The 
child  is  pale,"  she  thought,  "and  needs 
the  air  ;  there  is  no  one  to  heed  that  she 
sits  beside  me." 

It  were  hard  to  tell  what  were  the 
thoughts  of  Chinita  ;  they  were  a  sudden 
delirium  after  the  intense  quiet  of  the  semi- 
imprisonment,  which  she  had  borne  with 
stoical  fortitude  for  the  sake  of  a  dimly 
seen  future  of  power.  In  this  enforced 
quiet,  day  by  day,  her  ambitions  were  shap- 
ing themselves  ;  the  dominant  passion  of 
her  being  was  seeking  a  point  from  which 
she  might  have  advantage  over  all  the  nar- 
row field  within  the  range  of  her  mental 
vision.  As  yet  her  aspirations  knew  no 
name ;  they  were  mere  vague,  impatient 
longings,  or  rather  impatient  spurning  of 
the  old,  ignoble  conditions  of  life.  To  ride 
in  a  carriage  was  an  intoxication  to  her. 
because  the  low  bum  peasant  went  afoot. 
She  chafed  in  a  very  thralldom  of  inaction 
because  the  high-born  toiled  not.     She  loved 


the  rustle  of  a  gaudy  silk,  while  her  hand 
shrank  from  the  contact  of  the  stiff  and 
rustling  fabric,  because  such  attire  was  only 
for  the  rich  and  great.  As  undefined  as 
had  been  the  joy  with  which  she  had  heard 
she  was  a  Garcia  was  still  the  delight  of 
each  fresh  conquest  that  she  made.  No 
eager  virtuoso  groping  in  the  dark  among 
undescribed  treasures,  could  be  more  igno- 
rant, yet  more  wildly  anticipative  of  the 
glories  the  daylight  should  discover,  than 
she  of  what  the  future  should  reveal. 

From  where  Don  'Guardo  and  his  atten- 
dant stood,  they  could  see  Dona  Isabel  and 
the  young  girl  as  they  descended  from  the 
carriage.  Dona  Isabel,  without  glancing 
around,  ascended  the  stairs  to  her  own 
apartment.  Chinita  followed  a  step  or  two 
behind,  then  turned  and  paused.  Her 
quick  eye  scanned  the  little  group  that  had 
gathered  in  the  patio.  Ashley  Ward  him- 
self was  startled  by  the  change  that  had 
passed  over  her  since  he  had  seen  her  last. 
What  had  been  elfish  in  her  wild  abandon- 
ment of  bearing,  had  become  a  subtle  grace 
of  manner,  which  gave  piquancy  to  a  hau- 
teur that  counterfeited  the  dignity  of  inhe- 
rent nobleness.  "  The  gipsy  has  borrowed 
the  air  of  a  queen  !  "  was  the  thought  of  the 
American. 

He  felt  the  form  of  the  lad  quiver  beneath 
his  hand,  and  looking  at  him,  saw  a  sullen 
fire  in  his  dark,  slumberous  eyes,  though  his 
lips  were  white  and  his  dusky  face  ashen  as 
if  a  chill  had  seized  him.  The  girl  had 
overlooked  him,  and  all  the  plebeian  crowd, 
and  her  eyes  rested  in  a  triumphant  chal- 
lenge on  Ashley.  She  smiled,  and  a  ray  of 
sunlight  darted  down  and  reddened  the 
crisp  and  straggling  tendrils  of  her  hair. 
The  smile  or  the  sunlight  dazzled  him  ;  he 
leaned  heavier  on  Pepe's  shoulder.  She  re- 
minded him  of  a  Medusa  idealized,  of  in- 
carnate passion,  surrounded  by  the  halo  of 
radiant   youth. 

He  was  roused  by  an  impetuous  move- 
ment.    Pepe  had  for  the  moment  forgotten 
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his  station,  and  impetuously  thrown  him- 
self upon  a  bench,  in  an  attitude  of  im- 
potent grief  and  rage  ;  then  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  placed  his  shoulder  under  Ashley's 
hand.  Once  more  he  was  the  mere  stock 
and  stick  ;  but  Ashley  had  discovered  in 
him  the  soul  and  heart  of  a  man. 

"  Poor  fool  !"  he  thought,  with  a  sort  of 
anger  mingled  with  his  pity;  "  here  is  a 
touch  of  the  tragic  in  this  little  comedy, 
which  the  wily  little  peasant  seems  inspired 
to  play  so  daintily.  She  seems  to  have 
bewitched  me  with  the  rest ;  I  can't  keep 
the  thought  of  her,  or  rather  of  her  words, 
out  of  my  head  ;  and  yet  I  have  only  a 
word  to  build  a  whole  fabric  of  theory 
upon." 

These  thoughts  had  passed  through  his 
mind  in  an  instant,  the  instant  in  which 
Chinita  had  lightly  run  up  the  stone  steps 
after  Dona  Isabel,  and  in  which  Ashley  and 
Pepe  had  reached  the  broad  gateway  of  the 
hacienda.  Ashley  sank  upon  the  stone 
bench  where  Pedro  was  wont  to  sit,  and 
Pepe  leaned  sullenly  against  the  rough  wall. 
Both  looked  in  silence  over  the  village, 
across  the  fields  and  the  narrow  line  of  cot- 
tonwood  trees  and  yellow-  mud,  which  marked 
the  bed  of  a  torrent  at  the  rainy  season,  and 
a  waste  of  desolation  in  the  long  drought, 
and  onward  still  to  the  grey  and  barren  moun- 
tains, whose  distant  peaks  of  purple  pierced 
the  deep  blue  of  the  cloudless  sky.  The 
scene  to  Pep6  was  as  old  as  his  years,  too 
familiar  to  distract  for  a  moment  his  tortured 
mind  ;  but  Ashley  beheld  it  in  a  sort  of  rap- 
ture. Perhaps  any  glimpse  of  the  outer  world 
would  have  charmed  him  after  his  unwonted 
imprisonment  ;  but  the  fertility  of  the  valley, 
this  gem  set  in  the  broad  expanse  of  bare  and 
sterile  Mexico,  was  a  revelation  to  him  of  the 
wonderful  productiveness  and  beauty  which 
in  his  journeyings  he  had  often  heard  of,  but, 
had  never  encountered  until  at  last  he  had 
believed  that  the  horrors  of  war,  in  its  years 
of  duration,  had  swept  over  the  land  and 
blasted  it.   But  here  was  one  spot  at  least  that 


had  escaped,  such  a  spot  as  he  had  pictured 
for  months,  and  sought  in  vain. 

For  a  time  he  gazed  upon  it  in  simple  ad- 
miration; then,  at  first  almost  unconsciously, 
began  to  look  about  him  for  certain  land- 
marks. Yes,  here  at  his  back  was  the  great 
pile  of  buildings  ;  here  on  the  sandy  slope  in 
the  front,  the  village  of  adobe  thatched 
with  knife  grass  ;  there  along  the  line  of  the 
water  course  the  few  straggling  huts  of  the 
miners  and  laborers  ;  there  away  to  the  right 
the  low  walls  of  the  hacienda  de  beneficio, 
with  its  tall  brick  chimney,  in  its  rear  the 
gaping  cleft  of  the  mountain  which  marked 
the  entrance  to  the  mine.  All  now  was  si- 
lent and  deserted,  yet  for  a  moment  he 
seemed  to  look  upon  it  with  other  eyes,  and 
to  see  the  trains  of  carga  mules,  filing  in  and 
out  of  the  wide  gateways,  to  watch  the  black 
smoke  rising  in  a  column  to  the  cloudless 
sky.  "This  must  be  the  place  !"  he  inward- 
ly exclaimed  ;  and  drawing  from  his  breast 
pocket  a  flat  case  of  papers,  he  selected  from 
them  a  torn  and  yellow  letter,  and  read  it 
slowly  over,  ever  and  anon  raising  his  eyes 
to  identify  some  point  in  the  description, 
which  a  hand  as  young,  more  firm,  more 
resolute,  than  his  own,  had  in  an  hour  of 
leisure  so  accurately  written  years  before. 
The  date  of  the  missive  was  gone,  and  with 
it  the  name  of  this  new  place  in  which  the 
writer  seemed  to  have  found  an  earthly  par- 
adise, ' '  not  wanting,  "  as  he  said  at  the  close 
of  the  letter,  ' '  an  Eve  to  be  at  once  the  gem 
of  this  perfect  setting,  and  the  inaccessible 
star,  to  which  poor  mortals  may  raise  long- 
ing eyes  but  never  hope  to  win." 

Ashley  smiled  as  he  read  the  words.  Who 
could  this  divinity  have  been  ?  But  for 
other  letters  that  had  been  put  into  his 
hands,  he  would  have  thought  them  mere 
bathos,  boyish  gush,  and  sentiment  ;  but 
they  were  a  prelude  to  what  might  prove  a 
strange  and  fateful  series  of  events.  Some- 
where here  his  cousin  had  years  ago  lived 
and  loved,  and  been  done  to  death  ;  and 
his  mission  was  to  trace   the    sequence  of 
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these  events;  and  to  learn  whether  or  no 
with  John  Ashley  had  passed  away  all  possi- 
ble influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  his  own  life. 

L'ntil  within  a  few  months  such  questions 
had  never  occurred  to  him.  The  John 
Ashley  whom  he  had  dimly  remembered, 
had  been  murdered  years  before  ;  and  so 
ended  an  adventurous  career,  which  had 
been  his  own  choice,  or  perhaps  his  evil 
destiny.  That  to  Ward,  as  to  others,  had 
been  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  tragedy, 
which  had  thrown  a  gloom  for  a  time  over 
all  the  family,  and  had  stricken  a  proud 
mother  to  the  heart.  She  had  suffered 
years  in  silence,  the  name  of  her  wayward 
son  never  passing  her  lips  ;  her  young 
daughter  had  grown  up  with  no  knowledge 
of  her  brother  but  his  name.  It  was  she 
who  after  the  mother's  death  had  found 
these  letters,  and  had  entreated  her  cousin 
to  seek  the  fatal  spot  of  John  Ashley's  death 
— surely  there  must  be  somewhere  records 
that  would  give  the  exact  location — and  to 
make  inquiries  for  the  wife,  the  possible 
child,  of  whom  he  wrote  in  his  last  short 
letter,  full  of  passionate  appeal  to  his 
mother  in  behalf  of  the  young  creature  who 
for  him  had  forfeited  the  confidence,  per- 
haps the  love,  of  her  own.  Herlinda  !  Her- 
linda  !  Herlinda  !  was  the  burden  of  the 
letter.  "The  name  rings  in  my  ears," 
Mary  Ashley  had  said.  "  How  could  my 
mother  have  been  deaf  to  it  ?  She  thought 
of  those  people  as  barbarous,  false,  cruel, 
treacherous.  But  what  matters  that  to  me, 
if  there  is  among  them  one  who  has  my 
brother's  blood,  or  one  who  loved  him  ?" 

"  The  marriage  laws  of  those  countries  are 
curious,"  Ward  had  ventured  to  say.  "Per- 
haps your  mother  feared  complications 
which  could  but  bring  disgrace  and  misery." 

"  I  do  not  fear  them,"  said  Mary  Ashley 
proudly.  "It  is  a  wild  country  for  a  woman 
to  go  to,  but  if  you  will  not  investigate  this 
matter,  I  will  brave  any  inconvenience,  any 
danger,  to  do  so.  I  cannot  live  with  this 
tantalizing  fear  in  my  heart." 


The  idea  that  tormented  Mary  seemed  at 
best  that  of  a  mere  possibility  to  Ward — the 
possibility  of  an  event  which,  as  the  mother 
had  seen,  might  if  proved  bring  far  more 
pain  than  joy,  especially  at  this  late  date  ; 
yet  it  worked  upon  his  mind  gradually,  as  it 
had  upon  Mary's  suddenly.  Perhaps  the 
more  surely  because  he  personally  profited 
by  the  supposition  that  his  cousin  had  died 
unwed.  By  his  aunt's  will  he  had  been 
left  the  share  in  her  property  that  Ashley 
would  have  inherited,  on  condition  that 
neither  he  nor  any  legitimate  heir  should 
appear  to  claim  it. 

People  shrugged  their  shoulders  and 
smiled  pityingly.  "Poor  soul,  had  she  then 
doubted  her  son's  death  ?" 

The  news  had  reached  her  in  an  irregular 
way — perhaps  there  had  been  no  consul  at 
the  time,  or  at  any  rate,  particulars  had 
been  few  and  far  from  exact  ;  but  later, 
through  some  business  house,  inquiries  had 
been  made,  and  some  few  books  and  almost 
worthless  articles  of  clothing  had  been  ob- 
tained from  an  alcalde,  who  swore  they 
had  been  the  dead  man's  sole  effects.  Cer- 
tainly the  proofs  had  been  irregular,  but 
sufficient.  What  could  one  expect  from 
such  a  lawless  set  of  uncivilized  renegades, 
who  knew  nothing  of  civil  or  international 
law,  and  were  bent  on  the  sole  task  of  ex- 
terminating each  other  ?  People  smiled  at 
the  clause  in  the  will,  and  pitied  the  poor 
woman  who  could  thus  hope  against  hope. 
Ashley  Ward  himself,  the  orphan  nephew 
whom  his  aunt  had  loved  with  a  jealous  de- 
votion, which  at  times  had  wearied  him  by 
its  suspicions  and  exactions,  at  first  smiled 
also.  But  when  Mary  had  brought  to  him 
the  fragments  of  three  old  letters,  just  as 
his  mind  was  filled  with  plans  for  a  career 
which  the  possession  of  ample  wealth  and 
leisure  seemed  to  justify,  and  which  in  pov- 
erty he  could  never  have  dared  aspire  to, 
h  ■  grew  thoughtful,  moody  at  times — then 
suddenly  his  own  impetuous,  generous  self 
again, 
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"  I  will  go  to  Mexico,  Mary,"  he  said, 
"and  bring  you  word  of  your  brother's  life 
there.  No  doubts  shall  shake  their  spectre 
lingers  at  me  in  my  prosperity,  nor  torment 
your  loving  and  anxious  soul." 

"Good,  true  cousin!"  was  all  she  an- 
swered. She  perhaps  did  not  realise  what 
effect  upon  his  prospects  the  results  of  this 
journey  might  possibly  have  ;  they  dawned 
upon  her  little  by  little  as  the  days  went  by 
and  no  news  came  of  him. 

He  had  been  obliged  to  enter  Mexico  at 
some  obscure  point — the  Liberal  govern- 
ment under  Juarez  was  installed  at  Vera 
Cruz  ;  the  Conservatives  held  the  city  of 
Mexico;  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  riot  and  ferment, 
torn  and  devastated  by  roving  bands  who 
changed  their  politics  as  readily  as  their  en- 
campments. Ashley's  journey  through  the 
Republic  was  like  a  passage  over  smouldering 
coals  between  two  fires,  and  constant  ad- 
dress and  fearlessness  were  required  to  avoid 
collision  with  either  faction — his  ignorance 
of  the  language  and  causes  of  contention 
perhaps  serving  him  a  good  turn  in  mak- 
ing natural  the  indifference  and  absolute 
impartiality  which  he  could  never  so  success- 
fully have  assumed  had  his  sympathies  been 
ever  so  slightly  biased. 

In  the  distracted  state  of  the  country  it 
was  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  endeavor  to 
trace  the  movements  of  an  alien  who  lived 
in  it  but  a  short  time,  and  that  years  before. 
If  any  record  had  been  made  of  the  exact 
place  and  mode  of  his  death,  it  certainly 
had  been  unofficial,  and  retained  no  place 
in  the  archives  of  either  the  Mexican  or 
American  government. 

Ashley  'Ward  was  at  first  appalled  by  the 
unexpected  difficulties  that  he  encountered. 
Inquiries  brought  to  his  knowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  several  haciendas  bearing  the 
name  of  Los  Tres  Hermanos  ;  and  these  he 
successively  visited,  reserving  to  the  last 
that  which  lay  in  the  most  isolated  and 
mountain  begirt  district,    a    point    which   it 


seemed  impossible  could,  amid  wild  and 
sterile  surroundings,  offer  the  panorama  of 
beauty  and  fertility  which  the  pen  of  his 
cousin  had  described.  He  would  perhaps 
have  abandoned  his  search,  at  least  for  that 
unpropitious  time,  but  for  a  re-perusal  of  the 
first  letter  which  contained  neither  news 
nor  descriptions  of  importance,  but  in 
which  was  mentioned  the  fact  that  John 
Ashley  had  been  offered  employment  by  the 
family  of  Garcia.  The  owners  of  the  dis- 
tant hacienda  of  Tres  Hermanos,  Ashley 
Ward  discovered,  were  called  Garcia — a 
name  too  common  to  be  any  proof  of 
identity,  yet  which  seemed  to  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  spend  another  month  or  more  of 
precious  time  in  the  search,  which  in  another 
country,  with  records  of  average  exactness, 
would  perhaps  have  been  performed  in  as 
many  days. 

The  trip  had  been  made  as  quickly  as 
the  excessively  bad  state  of  the  roads  at  the 
rainy  season  would  allow,  and  with  but  few 
divergences  and  delays  ;  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  estate  had  been  already  passed  when 
the  young  American  and  his  servant  were, 
in  a  merry  rather  than  a  savage  humor,  de- 
tained or  actually  captured  by  the  redoubt- 
able Calvo,  who  to  amuse  the  leisure  that 
hung  rather  heavily  upon  his  hands,  in- 
vited the  young  American  to  ride  in  his 
company.  In  his  broken  but  expressive 
English,  he  uttered  such  courteous  phrases 
that  the  young  man  was  quite  unconscious 
that  he  was  in  fact  a  prisoner,  and  passed  a 
not  uninteresting  day  in  exchanging  political 
opinions,  local  and  international,  with  the 
dashing  chieftain — who  while  apparently 
absorbed  in  the  novelty  and  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  his  involun- 
tary guest,  was  mentally  preparing  the 
speech  in  which  he  should  convey  to  him 
on  the  morrow  the  terms  of  ransom  for  him- 
self and  servant,  a  likely  fellow  whom  he 
had  more  than  half  a  mind  to  add  to  the 
number  of  his  followers. 

But  the  mono  himself  had  no  illusions  as 
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to  the  glory  of  fighting  or  the  chances  of 
booty,  and  sometime  during  the  night  in 
which  they  were  encamped  at  the  ranchito 
of  El  Refugio,  managed  to  elude  the  lax 
watchfulness  of  the  troop,  who  had  made  a 
merry  meal  on  freshly  killed  lambs,  and  such 
other  modest  viands  as  Dona  Isabel  Garcia's 
trembling  shepherds  could  furnish,  and 
without  so  much  as  a  word  of  warning  to  the 
American,  had  escaped — bearing  with  him 
the  small  bag  of  necessaries  of  which  he  had 
charge,  a  pair  of  silver  mounted  pistols,  and 
a  sum  of  money  which  Ward  had  been  as- 
sured would  in  case  of  attack  and  capture 
be  more  secure  in  the  possession  of  this 
"  hombre  fiel y  seguro"  than  in  his  own. 

The  American  had  barely  had  time  to  re- 
alize the  defection  of  his  servant,  to  suspect 
his  actual  position  as  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  courteous  but  mercenary 
and  implacable  Calvo,  and  to  wrathfully  re- 
gret the  ignorant  trustfulness  with  which  he 
had  divided  with  the  much  lauded  servant 
the  risk  of  transporting  his  funds,  leaving 
himself  perhaps  not  enough  to  meet  the  ra- 
pacious demands  of  his  captors,  when  sud- 
denly his  meditations  were  interrupted  by 
cries  of  confusion,  shouts,  the  crack  of  rifles, 
the  whizzing  of  balls,  challenges  and  defiant 
yells,  the  shrieks  of  women,  and  the  groans 
and  appeals  of  the  helpless  shepherds  ;  and 
presently  by  the  sight  of  huts  ablaze,  of 
frightened  flocks  wildly  bleating  and  rushing 
blindly  under  the  very.feet  of  thehorses,  which 
trampled  them  down,  while  their  keepers,  as 
bewildered  as  they,  fell  victims  to  the  mad 
zeal  and  excitement  of  the  opposing  troops 
who  had  so  unexpectedly  encountered  on 
that  isolated  spot. 

It  was  conjectured  that  the  missing  ser- 
vant had  in  his  flight  to  the  mountains  ac- 
cidentally come  upon  the  soldiers  of  the 
Clergy,  and  to  turn  attention  from  himself 
had  betrayed  the  proximity  of  the  Liberals. 
A  hurried  march  in  the  early  morning  hours 
had  proved  the  truth  of  the  maze's  informa- 
tion, and  the  surprise  and  some  advantage 


in  numbers  (for  the  Captain  Alva  had  spok- 
en with  a  trace  of  the  usual  exaggeration  of 
the  speech  of  his  countrymen,  in  describing 
the  enemy  as  numbering  three  hundred) — 
turned  the  chances  in  favor  of  the  attacking 
party  ;  although  Calvo  at  first  seemed  in- 
clined to  contest  the  matter  obstinately,  and 
Ward,  with  an  involuntarily  feeling  of  fealty 
to  his  host,  (though  he  had  already  some 
inkling  of  his  intentions,)  had  ranged  him- 
self upon  his  side.  He  soon  saw  with  in- 
dignation, however,  that  the  defense  of  the 
poor  villagers  held  no  part  in  Calvo's 
thoughts.  To  frustrate  some  movement  of 
the  enemy,  he  actually  ordered  the  firing  of 
a  hut  in  which  women  and  children  had  tak- 
en refuge ;  and  it  was  while  defending 
the  humble  spot  from  Puro  and  Mocho 
alike,  that  Ward  received  the  wound  which 
disabled  him — that,  covered  with  blows 
from  muskets  and  machetes,  he  fell  ;  and 
trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  the  now  flying 
and  pursuing  soldiers,  for  a  few  horrible  mo- 
ments believed  himself  doomed  to  die  in  a 
senseless  melee,  in  which  his  only  interest 
had  been  to  protect  the  weak,  but  in  which 
he  recognized  no  inherent  principle  of  right. 
Later  he  saw  in  those  apparently  senseless 
broils  the  throes  and  struggles  of  an  undis- 
ciplined and  purblind  nation  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  a  dimly  seen  ideal  of  justice  and 
freedom,  and  learned  the  truth  that  these 
people,  who  seemed  so  lightly  swayed  by  the 
mere  love  of  adventure,  held  within  their 
breasts  the  divine  spark  that  distinguishes 
man  from  the  brute- -the  deathless  fire  of 
patriotism.  They  too  could  suffer,  bear  im- 
prisonment, famine,  even  death,  for  freedom. 
But  these  were  none  of  Ashley  Ward's 
reflections  as  he  found  himself  laid  apart 
from  three  or  four  dead  men,  who  had 
been  hurriedly  thrown  together  for  burial, 
and  after  being  subjected  to  a  hasty  exami- 
nation— which  resulted  in  the  abstraction  of 
his  remaining  funds,  his  watch  and  other 
valuables,  and  the  binding  up  of  his  wound 
— lifted  to  the  back  of  a  raw-boned  troop- 
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horse,  and  forced  to  join  the  march  of  the 
triumphant  guerillas.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  houseless 
and  destitute  shepherds  ;  but  Captain  Alva, 
whether  with  the  hope  of  some  later  benefit 
from  his  capture  or  not  it  is  impossible  to 
tell,  professed  himself  horrified  at  the  bar- 
barity of  deserting  him — and,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  apprehension  of  his  death  from  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  and  the  fever  that  seized 
him,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
evading  the  responsibility  of  the  death  of  an 
American  upon  his  hands,  by  delivering  him 
to  the  care  of  Dona  Isabel  Garcia.  And 
so,  still  weak,  and  destitute  of  money,  until 
he  could  arrange  for  a  supply  from  the  city 
of  Mexico,  but  full  of  hope,  confident  that 
he  had  reached  his  goal,  and  that,  a  few  dis- 
creet inquiries  would  give  him  the  informa- 
tion he  sought  and  perhaps  allay  forever  the 
doubts  that  tormented  his  sensitive  con- 
science, Ashley  Ward  drew  a  deep  breath  of 
satisfaction  as  he  sat  at  the  hacienda  gate  ; 
and  in  an  animated  mood,  which  supple- 
mented his  insufficient  Spanish,  addressed 
himself  to  the  reticent  and  gloomy  Pedro, 
startling  him  from  his  usual  stoicism  by  the 
exclamation,  "  And  you,  my  man,  can  you 
tell  me  of  the  American  your  foster  child 
spoke  of?  There  is  not  so  much  happens 
here  that  you  can  have  forgotten." 

Had  Ashley  known  anything  of  the  in- 
stincts and  customs  of  the  genuine  ranchero, 
he  would  have  begun  his  investigations  in  a 
far  more  guarded  manner.  That  a  certain 
Don  Juan  had  met  a  bloody  death  there 
years  before,  he  already  knew;  that  he  had 
been  his  cousin,  he  surmised  ;  that  the  gate- 
keeper should  know  more  of  the  domestic 
life  of  an  employe  of  the  hacienda  than  the 
owner  herself,  or  even  the  Administrador, 
was  a  natural  conclusion  ;  but  had  Ashley 
Ward  wished  to  seal  the  lips  of  the  suspicious 
and  astute  porte?v  he  could  not  have  chosen 
a  more  effective  manner  of  accomplishing  it. 
As  well  touch  the  horns  of  a  snail  and  ex- 
pect  that   it  would  not    withdraw  into    its 


shell,  as  to  question  this  man  directly,  and 
hope  to  learn  aught  of  value. 

Pedro  looked  at  the  inquirer  from  under 
the  shadow  of  his  bushy  eye  brows  and  wide 
hat  ;  and  though  his  heart  bounded,  his 
face  became  a  very  mask  of  rustic  stupidity 
as  he  answered  "  Su  me?red  has  had  much 
fever  with  your  wound.  Heaven  and  all 
the  saints  be  thanked  you  are  young  and 
healthy,  and  will  soon  be  as  strong  as  ever." 

"  Um  !"  ejaculated  Ward  ;  for  the  mo- 
ment disconcerted.  "  Yes,  I  have  had 
fever,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
American.  He  was  a  living  man  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
what  your  young  mistress  told  me."  He 
hesitated  how  to  designate  the  girl  whose 
status  and  relations  seemed  so  strangely  un- 
defined. 

Pedro's  eyes  for  a  moment  lightened. 
Pepe  laughed  ironically,  yet  he  would  have 
turned  like  a  wild  beast  on  another  who 
had  done  so. 

"  Who  speaks  much,  speaks  to  his  undo- 
ing," quoth  Pedro  gruffly,  and  turned  away; 
yet  he  eyed  the  young  American  furtively, 
with  an  inborn  hostility  to  his  race,  an  un- 
reasoning belief  that  in  the  guise  of  such 
fair  tempters  lurked  the  demon  who  would 
destroy  unwary  damsels,  body  and  soul — 
yet  with  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  un- 
burden his  soul  of  the  weight  that  had  so 
long  oppressed  it,  to  cry  aloud,  "  I  can  tell 
you  all  you  would  know — how  he  lived,  how 
he  died,  how  the  child  he  never  saw  lives 
after  him.      Is  it  her  you  seek  ?  and  why  ?" 

Pedro  clenched  his  hands  with  a  gasp. 
He  remembered  that  the  natural  instincts 
of  kindred  had  changed  to  bitterness  against 
Herlinda's  child.  She  had  been  cast  out, 
disowned,  deserted.  Who  was  this  stran- 
ger, this  gringo,  that  he  should  be  more  just, 
more  generous,  towards  the  doubtful  off- 
spring of  one  who  had  died  years  before  ? 
How  should  he  even  guess  such  a  child  to 
be  in  existence  ?  No,  he  could  not  guess 
it.      What  a  mad  thought  had  darted  through 
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his  brain  !  Pedro  actually  laughed  at  his 
own  perplexed  imaginings.  What  !  the 
secret  of  Herlinda,  which  had  been  kept  so 
inscrutably,  in  danger  from  this  idle  news- 
seeker  ?  Preposterous  !  yet  an  odd  conceit 
entered  the  gate  keeper's  mind  :  "The  blind 
man  dreamed  that  he  saw,  and  dreamed 
what  he  desired."  This  groping  youth  had 
come  far  to  inquire  into  the  fate  of  a  man 
long  dead — for  it  did  not  for  a  moment  oc- 
cur to  Pedro  that  his  questions  were  from 
mere  idle  curiosity — and  would  it  be  possi- 
ble anything  should  escape  him  ?  "  Well, 
what  God  wills,  the  saints  themselves  can- 
not hinder." 

Pedro  sat  down  upon  the  stone  bench 
opposite,  in  an  affectation  of  sullen  obsti- 
nacy. Ashley  was  weary  and  chagrined, 
and  in  silence  looked  over  the  landscape 
with  an  increasing  sense  of  recognition. 
Pepe  stood  in  the  same  lounging  attitude, 
patiently  waiting.  One  might  have  thought 
him  carved  of  wood  against  the  stone  wall, 
yet  of  the  three  men  he  it  was  whose  pas- 
sions were  fiercest,  whose  thoughts  like  un- 
bridled coursers  followed  each  other  in  mad 
confusion. 

His  mind  was  full  of  Chinita  !  Chinita  ! 
Chinita  !  her  beauty,  her  insolent  grace;  the 
memory  of  her  pretty,  haughty  ways  when 
she  had  been  but  a  barefoot,  ragged  peas- 
ant, like  himself;  and  the  contemplation  of 
the  hopeless  height  to  which  she  had  risen. 
Never  before  had  he  been  conscious  that  he 
hadaspired.  Now,  bruised,  torn,  wounded 
as  if  by  a  fall  into  hopeless  depths,  he  saw  her 
image  swimming  before  his  disordered 
vision  ;  he  thought  of  her  as  a  princess,  a 
goddess,  yet  he  laughed  when  he  heard  her 
named  as  mistress. 

[continued  IN 


Such  was  the  mood  in  which  he  presently 
listened  to  the  disconnected  dialogue  be- 
tween Pedroandtheguest,  who  was  hampered 
by  a  language  strange  to  him ,  and  by  suspicious 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  portero.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  Pepe  was  struck  by  a  peculiar- 
ity in  Pedro  with  which  he  had  always  been 
acquainted,  namely  his  unwillingness  to  speak 
of  the  tragedy,  which  to  other  minds  had 
seemed  no  more  horrible  than  scores  of 
others  that  had  occurred  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  were  common  subjects  of  conver- 
sation. As  he  listened,  Pepe  became  con- 
scious that  Pedro  was  detracting  from  the 
interest  of  the  tale,  rather  than  adding  to  it  ; 
and  when  the  young  American  at  last  said 
inquiringly,  "  And  the  cause  of  this  murder 
was  never  known  ?  There  was  no  woman  ?'" 
— he  was  startled  that  Pedro  answered  not 
with  the  old  jest,  "  Was  there  ever  an  evil 
but  a  woman  was  at  the  root  of  it  ?"  but 
rose  and  strode  rapidly  away. 

"There  was  a  woman,"  muttered  Ward, 
looking  after  him,  "I  have  found  the  man 
who  can  tell  me  of  Herlinda." 

He  spoke  in  English,  but  the  eager 
listener  caught  the  name   Herlinda. 

Five  minutes  later  when  Ward  turned  to 
speak  to  him,  he  found  him  with  his  hands 
clasped,  stretched  out  before  him,  his  eyes 
staring  into  vacancy. 

"  Idiot,'"  was  the  half  contemptuous, 
half  pitying  comment  of  the  American. 
Little  guessed  he  that  the  conversation  that 
had  seemed  to  result  in  so  little  to  him,  had 
offered  both  a  suggestion  and  an  inspiration 
to  the  peasant — the  very  key  to  the  problem 
which  he  had  himself  come  so  far  and 
dared  so  much  to  solve. 

Louise    Palmer   Heaven 
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Shepherd.  What  are  monv  o'  the  pleasures  o' 
memory,  sirs,  but  the  pains  r>'  the  past  spirit 
realeezed ? 

North.     Tickler? 

Tickler.     Good. 

Nodes  Ambroslanae. 

In  September,  1859,  m  company  with  a 
brawny  six-footer  named  Alexander  Cam- 
eron.from  Camptonville,  Vuba  County,  Cal- 
ifornia, I  prospected  as  far  south  as  Big  Oak 
Flat,  in  old  Tuolumne  County.  At  that 
place  we  heard  that  rich  placer  diggings  had 
been  struck  near  Mono  Lake.  The  "  big 
thing,"  as  ever  is  the  case,  was  still  ahead. 
However,  being  already  on  the  wing,  we 
concluded  to  continue  our  flight  across  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  to  the  latest  El 
Dorado. 

The  first  part  of  our  route  lay  along  the 
Yosemite  trail,  but  in  a  short  distance  after 
leaving  Cascade  Creek  this  trail  bore  to  the 
right  and  entered  the  beautiful  valley,  at 
the  head  of  which  are  situated  the  world- 
famed  falls,  leaving  us  to  turn  to  the  left  on 
what  was  then  called  the  Walker  River 
trail.  This  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
"blazes"  (ax  marks)  on  the  trees,  as  so 
few  had  been  over  the  route  that  no  path- 
way had  been  worn.  This  so-called  trail 
led  across  the  mountains  to  the  northward 
of  Yosemite  Valley,  yet  so  near  that  we  had 
frequent  and  grand  views  of  the  valley  and 
of  some  of  the  falls.  It  was  a  most  wild 
and  rocky  region.  There  were  granite 
peaks  and  granite  plains — granite  every- 
where. Where  there  were  no  trees  to 
"blaze"  our  industrious  predecessors  had 
lopped  the  branches  of  bushes,  or  had  made 
small  heaps  of  stones  on  the  points  of  rocks 
and  on  the  tops  of  prominent  boulders.  In 
many  places  these  marks  were  so  few  and  far 
between  that  it  was  necessary  to  scout  for 
them. 


About  the  time  of  our  leaving  Cascade 
Creek  to  strike  out  upon  this  trail — or 
rather  these  premonitory  symptoms  of  a 
trail —Cameron  and  I  were  joined  by  two 
Germans,  Pete  and  Zeb,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vallecito,  Calaveras  County.  Pete 
was  a  huge,  raw-boned,  double-fisted  fel- 
low, with  a  voice  like  a  steam  whistle  and 
an  ungovernable  temper — was  full  of  the 
senseless  fury  of  a  spoiled  child.  Zeb  was 
just  the  opposite  of  his  partner  in  every- 
thing. He  was  short,  rather  plump,  good- 
natured,  and  timid — in  fact  was  so  thor- 
oughly subjugated  that  he  was  almost  afraid 
to  open  his  mouth  in  the  presence  of  Pete. 
In  the  Yaterland,  Zeb  had  been  for  many 
years  the  servant  of  an  officer  in  the  Ger- 
man army.  This  life  of  servitude  had  so 
thoroughly  imbued  all  his  instincts  and  im- 
pulses that  poor  Zeb  seemed  to  have  utterly 
forgotten  that  there  was  such  a  person  as 
himself  in  existence.  How  he  managed  to 
live  when  alone  I  do  not  know,  but  when- 
ever there  were  others  about  the  good  little 
man  constantly  ministered  to  them  in  every 
way.  Taking  advantage  of  Zeb's  self-abne- 
gation and  timidity,  Pete  not  only  made  a 
regular  lackey  of  him,  but  by  his  outbursts 
of  idiotic  rage  kept  the  poor  little  man  in  a 
chronic  state  of  terror. 

The  pair  had  with  them  a  powerful  iron- 
gray  horse,  on  whose  back  was  piled  a 
mountain  of  provisions,  mining  tools,  and 
bedding — the  whole  topped  out  with  a 
scythe  and  pitchfork.  Never  before  had  I 
seen  such  tools  as  these  last  packed  by 
miners.  It  may  be  guessed  that  the  scythe 
gave  no  end  of  trouble  on  such  a  wild  trail 
as  we  were  traveling.  Either  the  blade  or 
the  snath  was  constantly  fouling  with  trees 
and  bushes.  Pete  would  not  detach  the 
blade  from  the  snath,  for  the  reason,  as  he 
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said,  that  we  were  liable  at  any  moment  to 
reach  a  meadow,  when  the  tool  would  be 
required  for  immediate  use.  It  would  be 
nearer  the  truth,  however,  to  say  that  Pete 
thus  carried  the  scythe  for  the  reason  that 
it  gave  him  opportunity  to  swear  and  scold 
at  Zeb  every  ten  minutes  during  the  day. 

After  one  of  these  cursing  scenes,  Zeb 
would  say,  almost  in  a  whisper:  "  Pete,  he 
is  a  goot  man,  but  he  do  git  so  tam  awful, 
awful  mad!"  and  the  poor  fellow  would 
tremble  in  his  boots. 

At  the  first  camping  ground  reached  after 
passing  Cascade  Creek,  we  were  overtaken 
by  a  party  of  four  others,  bound  like  our- 
selves for  the  new  Mono  diggings.  One  of 
these  we  called  Chowchille,  because  he  was 
eternally  talking  about  the  mines  of  the 
Chowchille  River.  The  three  others  were 
from  Kern  River,  and  were  known  to  us  as 
"  Uncle  Bob,"  "  Old  Dave,"  and  "  Steve." 
These  were  the  only  names  I  ever  heard 
given  them. 

Our  trail  led  us  to  Lake  Tenaya,  thence 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Tuolumne,  and 
across  the  Sierras  through  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Mono  Pass,  but  is  now  called 
"Bloody  Canon,"  for  the  reason  that  the 
jagged  rocks  projecting  into  the  trail  leading 
through  it  so  wound  all  passing  animals  as  to 
spatter  the  rocky  pathway  with  blood  from 
top  to  bottom.  At  the  head  of  this  pass, 
on  the  main  range  of  the  Sierras,  stand  as 
sentinels  on  either  hand  Mount  Dana  and 
Mount  Lyell,  respectively  13,227  and  13,- 
217  feet  in  height,  while  at  its  foot  are 
stretched  the  desert  plains  lying  south  of 
Mono  Lake. 

At  the  head  of  a  small  creek  on  the  north 
side  of  Mono  Lake  lay  the  placers  we  had 
come  so  far  to  prospect.  We  found  all  the 
paying  ground  to  which  water  could  be  car- 
ried fully  occupied.  All  the  placer  diggings' 
for  a  mile  up  and  down  the  creek  were 
claimed,  and  a  town  called  Monoville  had 
been  laid  out. 

Our  party   prospected  about    Monoville, 


and  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  the  town 
of  Bodie  now  stands,  until  in  October.  A 
few  miles  north  of  Bodie  we  found  lying  on 
the  desert  a  brass  gun — a  mountain  howit- 
zer— left  there  by  Fremont  in  1846,  which 
I  caused  to  be  brought  to  the  Comstock,  in 
i860,  by  a  man  named  James  Whitten,  who 
was  packing  provisions  from  Virginia  City 
to  Bodie.  The  gun  lay  in  the  sand  untar- 
nished and  glittering. 

Presently  there  began  to  be  seen  signs  of 
winter,  and  many  of  those  in  the  camp  left 
for  California.  The  majority  crossed  the 
Sierras  by  way  of  the  Sonora  Pass,  but  not 
a  few  went  north  to  have  a  look  at  the  silver 
mines  of  the  Comstock,  then  recently  dis- 
covered, thence  to  cross  back  to  California 
by  the  old  emigrant  road — the  Placerville 
route.  Finally  a  meeting  was  called  of  the 
miners  left  in  the  camp,  and  a  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  terms  of  which  all 
claims  were  to  hold  good  without  furthe 
work  until  June  1st,  i860. 

This  meeting  was  held  at  the  canvas 
saloon  of  Mart  Taylor,  famous  throughout 
the  mining  towns  of  California  in  the  early 
days  for  the  size  of  his  nose  and  his  ability 
to  string  out  impromptu  local  songs  miles  in 
length.  Johnson,  the  author  of  the  songs 
of  "  Joe  Bowers"  and  "Sweet  Betsy  from 
Pike,"  was  also  present.  The  meeting  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  farewell  blow-out. 
In  a  day  or  two  all  would  scatter  and  depart 
for  California.  Mart  Taylor  had  made  a 
song  for  the  parting,  and  he  also  disposed 
of  all  the  chain-lightning  left  in  his  tent 
at  a  pinch  of  gold  dust  for  each  drink, 
through  which  many  were  "slaughtered" 
both  physically  and  financially. 

We  had  eaten  up  everything  in  Mono- 
ville, and  the  day  before  that  on  which  we 
intended  setting  out  on  our  return  trip,  two 
of  us  went  over  to  the  East  Walker  River, 
where  a  Frenchwoman  kept  a  store,  but  all 
we  could  buy  there  was  a  half-sack  of  flour, 
molasses  and  tea.  Pete  and  Zeb  had  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  of  Hour  ;  the  Kern   River 
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men  as  much  more,  and  two  men  from 
Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County,  who  joined 
us,  about  the  same  amount,  with  a  few 
pounds  of  beans;  but  we  had  not  five 
pounds  of  bacon  for  our  whole  party.  On 
taking  an  account  of  our  stock  of  provi- 
sions, we  all  saw  that  we  must  lose  no  time 
in  getting  out  of  that  inhospitable  region. 
It  was  decided  to  move  camp  that  very 
evening  to  Mono  Lake,  and  from  that  point 
make  an  early  start  next  morning. 

Hardly  had  we  halted  in  a  small  grove  by 
a  spring  at  the  west  end  of  Mono  Lake, 
before  flakes  of  snow  began  to  come  timidly 
circling  down.  This  was  a  sight  by  no 
means  "  beautiful  "  to  us.  There  was  con- 
sternation in  camp.  In  view  of  our  small 
stock  of  provisions,  every  man  at  once 
became  ravenously  hungry.  Each  snow- 
flake  seemed  as  big  as  an  ordinary  slap- 
jack. More  provisions  must  be  had.  Far 
round  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  was  a 
small  ranch,  where  it  was  known  that  a  few 
swine  w^ere  herded.  Two  men  were  sent 
thither  to  buy,  beg,  or  borrow  a  hog.  No 
matter  what  the  cost  might  be,  they  were 
not  to  return  without  meat. 

After  the  two  men  had  started  for  the 
ranch,  I  took  my  gun  and  managed,  just  in 
the  edge  of  the  evening,  to  bag  half  a  dozen 
ducks  of  the  spoon-bill  variety,  the  only 
species  ever  seen  on  the  lake.  Long  after 
dark  our  foraging  party  returned  with  a  pig 
that  would  weigh  about  sixty  pounds.  The 
two  men  reported  that  they  found  no  one  at 
the  ranch,  therefore  they  shot  the  hog  and 
left  a  note,  saying  they  would  pay  for  it  the 
next  spring.  It  is  probable  that  the  pleas- 
ure of  spelling  out  that  note  was  all  the  pay 
that  the  rancher  ever  got  for  his  pig.  How- 
ever, our  case  was  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  boy  who  was  after  the  woodchuck-  As 
we  had  no  means  of  scalding  the  pig,  it  was 
skinned  and  the  skin  thrown  away — a  waste- 
ful proceeding,  which  we  afterwards  re- 
gretted. 

On  awaking  the  next  morning,  we  found 


that  only  enough  snow  had  fallen  to  whiten 
the  ground.  This  soon  disappeared  under 
a  bright  sun.  Nearly  all  our  party  then 
said,  "  All  the  snow  is  now  out  of  the  air; 
this  ends  it — there  will  be  no  big  storm  for 
a  month."  Such  was  the  talk  that  morning 
with  a  bright  sky  above  us. 

Skirting  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  and 
crossing  a  considerable  stretch  of  low,  bar- 
ren sand-hills,  we  presently  reached  the 
mouth  of  Bloody  Canon,  and  began  its 
ascent.  In  coming  we  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  canon  at  sunset  and  passed  down  it 
in  the  night,  a  thing  no  man  will  voluntarily 
undertake  a  second  time.  We  had  never 
seen  the  canon,  but  we  had  felt  it.  Shoes 
had  been  torn  off  our  horses;  packs  had 
been  pitched  over  the  heads  of  mules  and 
donkeys  in  jumping  these  down  terraces 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  ani- 
mals of  all  kinds  had  been  more  or  less 
flayed  by  raking  against  sharp  rocks. 

Now  we  saw  the  trail  by  daylight,  and 
wondered  that  we  got  down  it  with  our 
lives  in  the  darkness  of  a  moonless  night. 
The  rocks  over  which  the  trail  passes  are 
sprinkled  with  blood,  and  sharp,  projecting 
points  hold  as  trophies  bunches  of  hair  and 
strips  of  skin.  So  numerous  are  the  zigzags 
and  so  short  the  turns  that  in  passing,  an 
animal  must  either  be  raked  by  rocks  or 
forced  from  the  trail  down  into  rocky 
chasms  of  great  depth. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  canon  is  a  lake — 
then  called  Little  Mono  —  about  two  miles 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide;  while  above  in 
the  narrower  part  are  two  small  circular 
lakes  apparently  of  great  depth.  The  basin 
of  the  upper  lake  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
width  of  the  canon,  and  its  walls  are  so  steep 
that  looking  at  the  place  by  daylight,  it 
seemed  almost  a  miracle  that  we  could  have 
passed  down  that  way  in  the  night  without 
tumbling  into  the  dark  blue  water  at  the 
bottom.  Towards  the  head  of  the  canon 
mountain,  masses  of  rock,  gray  and  brown, 
form  the  walls  on  either  hand,  and  tower  to 
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such  a  height  that  on  their  tops  appears  to 
rest  the  blue  roof  of  heaven.  This  canon 
is  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  approaches 
the  vertical  as  nearly  as  any  man  could  de- 
sire. On  the  very  summit  of  the  Sierras, 
at  the  head  of  the  pass,  is  a  circular  pool  of 
crystal  water  about  forty  feet  in  diameter. 
From  this  steals  out  through  grass  and 
water  plants  a  tiny  stream  which,  flowing 
westward,  finally  becomes  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  Tuolumne  River.  A  ditch  a 
rod  or  two  in  length  would  drain  this  pool 
to  the  eastward  and  send  its  waters  down 
Bloody  Gulch. 

A  strong  breeze  from  the  west  seems  to 
blow  unceasingly  through  the  great  notch 
in  the  Sierras  forming  the  head  of  Mono 
Pass.  One  must  hold  one's  hat  with  both 
hands — it  almost  blows  the  button-holes  out 
of  one's  coat.  As  we  passed  down  from 
the  summit  there  was  less  wind,  and  we 
presently  began  to  meet  masses  of  clouds  of 
the  cumulus  variety,  slowly  drifting  east. 
Some  of  these  were  not  larger  than  an  aver- 
age haystack  and  of  much  the  same  shape. 
It  was  rather  weird  to  see  the  head  of  our 
cavalcade  pass  into  one  of  these  and  in- 
stantly disappear  from  sight.  Within  one 
of  these  cloud-banks  twilight  prevailed, 
though  outside  the  sun  was  shining  brightly; 
and  there  was  a  earthy  smell  such  as  I  have 
observed  in  a  thick  fog  on  the  Sacramento 
River. 

On  the  headwaters  of  the  Tuolumne 
River  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  mead- 
ows to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  mountains. 
Here  and  there  on  these  stand  detached 
masses  of  granite  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet  in  height.  Nearly  all  are  surrounded 
by  dense  groves  of  small  silver  firs.  At  a 
distance  these  masses  of  rock  look  like  the 
gray  ruins  of  the  castles  of  the  Old  World. 
The  water  of  all  the  streams  is  of  crystal 
clearness,  and  many  kinds  of  wild  flowers 
deck  the  meadows.  From  near  the  sum- 
mit iif  a  high,  timbered  mountain  on  the 
south,  a  great  avalanche  has  rushed  down. 


bearing  with  it  trees  and  rocks,  which  lie  in 
an  immense  semi-circular  heap  where  they 
were  shoved  out  into  a  large  meadow. 
From  the  starting  point  on  the  mountain  to 
where  the  avalanche  halted  in  the  valley,  a 
distance  of  over  a  mile,  everything  is  swept 
clean  in  its  track,  the  trees  being  broken 
and  ground  to  fragments  among  the  rocks 
in  the  moving  mass. 

In  this  beautiful  region,  alongside  of  one 
of  the  castellated  rocks  that  rose  a  hundred 
feet  above  us,  we  halted  for  the  night.  So 
near  at  hand  that  its  waters  reflected  the 
light  of  our  camp  fire  flowed  the  Tuolumne, 
now  a  stream  five  or  six  yards  in  width.  Our 
tired  animals  were  busy  in  the  meadows, 
where  sweet  mountain  grass  reached  to  their 
knees.  The  heavens  were  now  full  of  stars, 
and  there  seemed  no  danger  of  a  storm  ;  yet 
I  felt  uneasy.  Consulting  with  Uncle  Bob, 
an  old  mountain  man,  I  found  that  he 
looked  for  bad  weather.  He  said  he  could 
"smell  snow"  in  the  air.  However,  he  was 
easy-going  and  much  inclined  to  trust  to  luck 
in  every  case.  I  therefore  gave  Zeb  instruc- 
tions— he  was  an  early  bird — to  rouse  the 
whole  camp  at  peep  of  day.  I  also  had  a 
private  talk  with  Cameron,  telling  him  that 
if  we  were  to  get  safe  across  the  mountains 
we  had  no  time  to  lose. 

After  supper  it  was  decided  to  put  on  and 
boil  a  camp  kettle  of  beans  for  use  the  next 
day.  For  a  wonder,  Pete  volunteered  to  at- 
tend to  the  beans.  After  the  pot  had  been 
boiling  for  nearly  an  hour  it  partly  tipped 
over,  and  a  litte  water  slopped  into  the  fire, 
sending  up  a  cloud  of  ashes.  Pete  bounded 
to  his  feet  in  a  great  rage.  Grasping  his 
pitchfork  (he  still  clung  to  that  and  his 
scythe),  he  caught  the  bail  of  the  pot  on  its 
prongs  and  began  whirling  the  whole  in  a 
circle  above  his  head,  swearing  like  a  pirate. 
Beans  were  flying  in  all  directions  ;  and  he 
heeded  no  call  to  desist  until  "  Old  Dave  " 
took  up  a  shotgun  and  swore  he  would  drop 
him  in  his  tracks  if  he  did  not  replace  the 
pot.      Little  was  left  in  the  kettle  when  Pete 
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was  done  sporting  with  it  ;  and  no  one  felt 
well  towards  him  for  this  wanton  and  idiotic 
waste  of  provisions.  Poor  Zeb  was  nearly 
frightened  out  of  his  wits.  He  crept  close 
to  me  and  whispered  :  "  Pete,  he  is  a  goot 
man,  but  he  do  get  so  tarn  awful  mad!  " 

Next  morning  at  daybreak,  Zeb  began 
crowing  like  a  cock.  Some  of  the  men 
swore,  and  Pete  loudest  of  all,  but  all 
turned  out  as  soon  as  a  fire  was  started. 

I  had  been  so  often  down  to  Mono  Lake 
during  our  stay  at  Monoville,  and  had 
waded  so  much  in  its  alkaline  waters — for  I 
had  kept  our  whole  party  supplied  with 
game — that  my  boots  were  completely  eaten 
up  "  sole  and  body."  It  was  just  as  though 
they  had  been  baked  in  an  oven.  I  did  not 
find  this  out  until  I  got  among  the  rocks  of 
Bloody  Canon,  where  my  foot-gear  went  to 
pieces.  The  soles  broke  into  fragments, 
and  the  uppers  were  such  a  total  wreck  that 
no  tying  up  with  strings  would  keep  them 
on  my  feet.  Zeb  had  a  pair  of  new  boots, 
and  had  on  his  left  foot  an  old  boot  that 
was  not  bad,  vvhile  on  the  right  was  its  mate 
with  the  top  cut  off,  making  it  a  shoe.  Be- 
fore leaving  this  camp,  Zeb  put  on  his  new 
boots  and  gave  me  the  boot  and  the  shoe, 
enabling  me  to  get  about  very  well.  On 
this  trail  there  was  very  little  riding,  though 
the  old  men — Uncle  Bob  and  Old  Dave — 
stuck  to  their  horses  in  places  where  they 
risked  their  necks. 

We  left  camp  under  a  bright  sky.  After 
leading  for  a  time  down  the  Tuolumne 
meadows,  our  trail  left  them  and  struck 
southward  into  a  region  of  rolling  hills 
heavily  timbered  with  pines.  Our  next 
point  was  Lake  Tenaya,  distant  about  eight 
or  ten  miles.  After  we  had  traveled  about 
seven  miles  we  came  to  a  place  where  our 
trail  branched.  We  had  seen  no  branch  in 
going  out.  Here  all  came  to  a  halt,  and  a 
grand  pow-wow  was  held.  The  majority 
were  for  taking  the  left  hand  trail,  because 
it  seemed  most  distinct.  Two  or  three  of 
un  were  positive  that   we  ought  to  take  the 


dim  trail  to  the  right.  But  the  heaven; 
were  beginning  to  darken,  and  a  few  flakes 
of  snow  came  circling  down.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  take  some 
trail  and  get  down  out  of  the  mountains. 
The  pine  timber  in  which  we  were  was  so 
tall  and  dense  that  we  could  see  none  of  the 
bare  surrounding  peaks — no  landmarks. 

We  took  the  left  hand  trail — some  of  us 
very  reluctantly — and  had  followed  it  about 
a  mile  when  we  reached  a  high  ridge,  from 
which  we  had  a  pretty  fair  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Miles  away  to  the  west 
and  on  our  right,  I  saw  towering  above  the 
pines  a  conical  peak  of  granite  that  was 
cleft  in  twain  from  top  to  base.  On  my 
way  out  I  had  sketched  this  rock.  I  now 
took  out  my  memorandum  book  and  ex- 
hibited the  sketch.  All  recognized  the 
"Two  Brothers,"  as  we  had  named  the 
twin  rocks,  as  the  same  I  had  sketched 
when  camped  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
their  base. 

My  sketch  settled  the  matter.  We  re- 
turned and  took  the  right  hand  trail.  Be- 
fore we  reached  the  trail,  however,  Pete 
left  us,  and  striking  out  into  the  dense 
forest  cried  out  to  us:  "I  takes  one  little 
cut-off — I  beats  you  all!"  In  vain  we 
pointed  to  the  sky,  black  above  the  pines, 
and  called  upon  him  to  keep  with  the 
others  of  the  party;  he  went  out  on  his 
"  little  cut-off." 

Soon  our  trail  brought  us  to  places  we 
recognized.  We  could  not  mistake  the 
rocky  walls  that  lead  out  to  the  northeast 
from  Lake  Tenaya,  towering  as  they  do  on 
either  hand  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet 
or  more.  Over  the  beetling  brow  of  the 
cliff  on  our  left  hand  tumbled  the  waters  of 
a  small  creek,  exploding  and  becoming  a 
mere  veil  of  mist  long  before  reaching  the 
ground.  This  curtain  of  mist,  wafted  to 
and  fro  by  every  breeze,  gave  life  to  a  great 
variety  of  creeping  mosses  and  trailing  water 
plants,  which  were  to  be  seen  clinging  to 
clefts  and  hanging  over  narrow  ledges  in  the 
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face  of  the  precipice.  But  we  now  had 
little  time  to  spare  to  these  things.  More 
serious  matters  claimed  our  attention.  The 
tops  of  some  of  the  surrounding  mountain 
peaks  were  quite  white  with  snow,  and  the 
ground  over  which  we  were  passing  wore  a 
mottled  appearance. 

Passing  down  the  great  chasm  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile,  we  found  its  walls  so 
far  receding  as  to  give  place  to  broad 
meadows.  These  became  about  half  a  mile 
in  width  at  the  upper  or  east  end  of  Lake 
Tenaya.  The  lake  is  situated  near  the 
centre  and  widest  part  of  an  immense 
crevice,  about  eight  miles  long  and  running 
in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction. 
The  walls  of  this  chasm  rise  to  the  height  of 
hundreds,  and  in  places  thousands,  of  feet; 
are  everywhere  steep,  but  on  the  north  side 
almost  perpendicular. 

Lake  Tenaya  is  about  three  miles  long  by 
one  mile  in  width.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water.  Its  surrounding  walls  are  grand  be- 
yond the  grandeur  of  the  "pillared  halls  of 
the  palace  of  Karnac."  It  is  besides  the 
dwelling  place  of  all  the  echoes.  High  above 
the  east  end  of  the  lake  towers  a  great 
mountain  with  two  granite  peaks.  Between 
the  horns  of  this  mountain,  from  the  western 
shore,  on  the  outward  trip,  I  saw  the  full 
moon  rise.  Inverted  in  the  dark  bosom  of 
the  lake  was  another  horned  mountain  and 
another  rising  moon.  The  place  reminds 
one  of  Poe's  "Dream-Land"  where  were 

"  Bottomless  vales  and  boundless  floods, 
And  chasms,  and  raves,  and  Titan  woods, 
With  forms  that  no  man  can  discover 
For  the  dews  that  drip  all  over; 
Mountains  toppling  evermore 
Into  seas  without  a  shore  ; 
Seas  that  restlessly  aspire, 
Surging  into  skies  of  fire." 

Arriving  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  late 
in  the  afternoon,  we  sought  shelter  in  a 
grove  of  Norway  pines,  lighted  a  fire,  and 
cooked  the  first  regular  meal  since  breakfast. 

Nothing  had  been  seen  of  Pete  since  he 
left   us    to    take    his  "little  cut-off."      In 


passing  down  the  chasm  leading  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  lake  we  had  shouted  for  him  time 
and  again,  but  had  received  no  answer.  It 
was  still  snowing.  The  men  in  camp  seemed 
to  have  given  him  up  for  lost.  They  began 
speculating  in  regard  to  his  fate.  Said  one: 
"When  his  bones  are  found  in  the  spring, 
I'll  bet  it  will  be  behind  yonder  high  moun- 
tain. He  would  steer  for  that."  No  one 
thought  of  trying  to  find  the  lost  man. 

Some  of  the  men  began  cutting  pine 
boughs  for  shelter,  saying  we  must  camp  on 
the  spot  until  the  storm  was  over.  We 
were  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  glaciers. 
After  leaving  the  chasm  in  which  is  situated 
the  lake  we  should  soon  enter  upon  the 
track  of  one  of  these.  It  is  a  plain  of  whit- 
ish granite  about  three  miles  in  width,  the 
surface  of  which  is  almost  as  smooth  as  glass. 
On  this  the  steel  shoes  of  horses  leave  no 
mark.  Small  heaps  of  stones  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  yards  apart  are  the  only  guide. 
The  surface  of  the  rock  is  so  polished  by 
friction  it  appears  to  have  a  glaze  like  that 
of  a  piece  of  porcelain  or  other  pottery. 
Looking  across  this  ancient  glacier  field  to- 
ward a  declining  sun,  a  luminous  streak  is 
seen,  like  that  on  a  field  of  ice  or  a  frozen 
crust  of  snow. 

I  reminded  the  men  of  this  trackless  re- 
gion, and  told  them  we  must  not  think  of 
camping  for  the  night  until  we  had  left  it 
behind.  There  was  much  grumbling. 
Taking  a  horse,  I  told  the  men  to  pack  all 
the  animals;  to  load  up  everything  except  a 
meal  for  Pete; — then  rode  back  in  search  of 
that  "lost  Dutchman,"  as  the  boys  called 
him.  On  reaching  the  edge  of  the  timber, 
I  began  firing  my  revolver. 

At  last  I  heard  an  answering  whoop. 
Riding  in  the  direction  whence  it  proceeded, 
I  presently  found  the  lost  man.  He 
emerged,  wild-eyed,  from  a  thicket  of  pines, 
and  with  face  streaked  where  perspiration 
or  melted  snow  had  coursed  down.  He 
was  exhausted  and  utterly  subjugated. 
Mounting  him  upon  my  horse  and  directing 
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him  to  follow  my  tracks  back  to  camp,  eat 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  be  ready  for  a 
start  by  the  time  I  arrived,  I  sent  him  off. 

On  returning  to  the  camp,  I  found  a 
grand  pow-wow  in  progress.  About  half 
the  animals  were  packed,  while  the  re- 
mainder had  not  yet  been  caught  up.  Tell- 
ing Cameron,  Zeb,  and  the  others  who  were 
in  readiness,  to  follow  me,  I  struck  out  on 
foot  to  trace  the  route  across  the  bed  of  the 
old  glacier.  Having  my  tracks  to  follow, 
all  would  proceed  more  rapidly;  no  time 
would  be  lost  in  searching  for  the  route. 
When  I  left,  about  half  the  malcontents  were 
still  grumbling  about  breaking  camp,  while 
the  remainder  were  amusing  themselves  by 
worrying  Pete  about  his  "little  cut-off." 
Hardly  a  man  appeared  to  realize  the  dan- 
ger of  our  position. 

On  passing  out  of  the  chasm  in  which  is 
situated  the  lake,  I  could  see  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  high  ridge  I  then  occupied  that 
the  whole  cavalcade  was  in  motion,  though 
a  mile  or  more  away.  On  descending  to 
the  track  of  the  glacier,  I  found  on  the 
rocky  plain  about  four  inches  of  snow. 
Every  mile  gained  was  now  important — was 
a  mile  nearer  the  valleys.  With  my  one 
boot  and  one  shoe,  I  walked  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  order  to  make  a  trail  that  might 
be  quickly  followed  across  this  waste  of  rock 
by  our  mixed  herd  of  horses,  mules,  and 
donkeys. 

As  there  was  not  on  the  whole  glacier  a 
blade  of  grass,  a  tree,  nor  a  handful  of 
vegetation  of  any  kind,  I  had  no  fear  of  my 
party  halting  until  across  it.  I  felt  sure  of 
them  that  far,  but  the  camp  I  had  fixed 
upon  was  some  miles  beyond.  After  pass- 
ing the  glacier,  there  came  a  region  of  rocky 
hills  in  which  no  camp  could  be  made,  but 
beyond  there  was  a  deep  wooded  canon,  a 
small  brook,  and  some  grass.  Here,  in 
the  shelter  of  a  gorge  with  almost  perpen- 
dicular walls,  plenty  of  wood,  good  water, 
and  sufficient  feed  for  the  animals,  all  would 
want  to  camp. 


Crossing  the  canon  and  ascending  the 
face  of  the  opposite  mountain  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  yards,  I  awaited  the  train.  As 
I  had  anticipated,  there  was  an  instant  halt. 
I  called  down  to  the  men  to  come  on.  No, 
they  "would  not  travel  another  foot;"  and 
some  began  unpacking  their  animals,  while 
others  set  about  collecting  fuel. 

The  shades  of  night  were  beginning  to 
fall.  Ahead,  half  a  mile,  was  a  place  on 
the  face  of  the  mountain  on  which  I  was 
standing  where  the  trail  lay  along  ledges  of 
rock  not  more  than  two  feet  in  width.  In 
one  part,  around  the  point  of  a  great  pro- 
jecting rock,  the  pathway  for  a  distance  of 
thirty  feet  was  not  over  eighteen  inches  in 
width,  with  a  perpendicular  precipice  of 
great  depth  below.  Here  at  times  travelers 
must  dismount,  and  lead  their  trembling  an- 
imals around  the  point  with  long  ropes.  I 
called  out  to  the  men,  and  reminding  them 
of  this  piece  of  road,  told  them  that  with 
the  snow  that  would  be  on  the  trail  the  next 
morning,  they  would  not  be  able  to  pass 
up  the  mountain. 

The  men  gathered  in  a  knot  for  consulta- 
tion. I  called  to  Cameron  to  move  out, 
and  when  I  had  seen  him  start  I  again  took 
the  trail.  On  looking  back  presently,  I 
saw  that  mules  were  being  repacked  and  all 
were  preparing  to  again  get  under  way.  As 
they  moved  about  in  the  gloom  of  the  fall- 
ing night,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  the  grum- 
bling that  was  being  indulged  in. 

Soon  it  was  quite  dark.  From  a  little 
distance,  I  had  seen  them  get  safely  round 
the  difficult  point,  and  now,  at  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  we  were  entering  upon  com- 
paratively level  ground,  clothed  with  a 
dense  forest  of  tall  pines.  I  kept  only  about 
fifty  yards  in  advance,  but  answered  the 
frequent  calls  of  the  party  as  though  at  least 
half  a  mile  ahead.  All  the  time  I  could 
hear  them  swearing  and  abusing  me,  greatly 
to  my  amusement,  for  they  were  utterly 
helpless  and  did  not  know  when  or  where 
they  were  to  halt.     Then  they  yelled  till  in 
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danger  of  splitting  their  lungs,  and  got  a  far- 
away answer  that  they  could  just  make  out, 
while  halted  and  intently  listening.  I  was 
gaining  ground  toward  the  valleys.  Al- 
though it  had  almost  ceased  snowing,  1  felt 
that  the  "storm  fiend''  was  abroad  in  the 
mountains,  and  if  we  would  escape  him  we 
must  make  use  of  every  moment.  After 
leading  the  party  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles  through  the  forest,  I  stepped  behind 
a  tree.  As  they  came  up  they  were  saying: 
"We  were  fools  for  leaving  the  canon.  The 
fellow  does  not  know  where  he  is  going. 
He  will  keep  us  trotting  after  him  all 
night." 

They  were  passing  on,  when  I  stepped  out 
and  said:  "Hello,  fellows,  which  way  are 
you  traveling  ?" 

"I  think  you  are  the  man  to  tell  us,"  said 
one. 

"Yes,"  said  another,  "where  the  hell  are 
we  going?" 

"You  are  going  to  camp  right  here  to- 
night," said  I. 

"A  d —  fine  camping  ground,"  said  Old 
Dave;  "here  among  the  big  timber,  with 
not  a  bit  of  grass  or  water  to  be  found." 

"Turn  out  of  the  trail  and  come  this 
way,"  said  I,  and  in  two  minutes  all  were 
under  the  shelter  of  a  dense  grove  of  firs, 
beside  a  small  brook,  with  a  large  meadow- 
stretching  before  them.  It  was  for  this 
place  I  had  started,  and  it  was  this  spot  I 
had  determined  to  reach,  on  leaving  the 
east  end  of  Lake  Tenaya. 

"How  cotdd  you  find  this  place  in  the 
dark  ?"  asked  Uncle  Bob. 

"  Easily  enough.  Look  off  there  to  the 
west  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,"  said  I. 

The  men  looked,  and  presently  one  of 
them  exclaimed,  "  By  thunder!  The  Two 
Brothers!" 

I  had  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  this  huge 
splinter  of  granite.  When  I  saw  it  standing 
dark  above  the  trees  against  the  gray  of 
the  sky,  I  knew  that  directly  opposite, 
within  one  hundred  yards,  was  the  camping 


place  from  which  I  had  made  my  sketch  of 
the  rocks  on  the  outward  trip. 

After  a  camp  fire  had  been  lighted,  a  pile 
of  dead  trees  and  logs  was  discovered  under 
the  shelter  of  a  neighboring  grove.  This 
was  set  on  fire,  and  soon  there  was  a  blaze 
that  lighted  the  tallest  pines  to  their  tops. 
The  animals  could  be  seen  grazing  on  the 
meadow,  and  by  the  light  we  were  able  to 
gather  a  great  store  of  dry  wood  and  old 
pine  knots.  After  supper  all  was  hilarity 
and  good  feeling.  I  was  not  such  a  bad 
fellow  after  all.  All  boasted  about  the 
great  stretch  of  bad  ground  left  behind. 
The  clouds  were  breaking  away,  and  a  few 
stars  could  be  seen  shining  directly  over- 
head. 

Pete  was  utterly  squelched  by  hi|  "cut- 
off" adventure.  Zeb  began  to  look  up. 
He  no  longer  choked  off  a  smile  in  the 
middle  with  a  frightened  glance  at  Pete. 
In  a  whisper  he  said  to  me:  "  Pete  vas  not 
been  so  awful  as  pefore.  If  we  could  lose 
him  anoder  times,  he  will  be  foos-trade." 

Chanticleer  Zeb  next  morning  aroused  the 
camp  at  peep  of  day.  The  sun  came  up 
bright  and  warm.  All  said  the  storm  was 
now  surely  over.  It  really  seemed  so. 
The  heavens  were  cloudless  and  the  warm 
sun  rapidly  melted  the  snow.  We  made 
our  noon  camp  on  bare  ground.  We  had 
crossed  Yosemite  Creek  and  had  passed 
over  some  mountains  so  thickly  strewn  with 
boulders  and  masses  of  granite — from  the 
size  of  a  haystack  up  to  blocks  as  big  as  a 
first-class  cathedral — that  we  could  hardly 
find  room  for  our  animals  to  pass. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  the  beds  of 
some  creeks  that  were  almost  dry.  In  the 
granite  floors  of  some  of  these  creeks  are 
worn  huge  "pot-holes,"  and  boulders  of 
immense  size  line  and  dot  the  empty  chan- 
nels. In  these  places  we  gathered  wild 
onions  and  a  species  of  wild  cabbage  or 
kale.  We  also  crossed  a  field  of  bare  and 
polished  granite,  marking  the  bed  of  an- 
other ancient  glacier. 
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From  the  point  of  a  huge  mountain  we 
were  able  to  look  down  into  Yosemite  Val- 
ley— could  even  look  down  upon  the  top  of 
the  Semi-Dome  on  the  south  side  of  the  val- 
ley. Invisible  from  the  valley,  on  the 
smooth,  rounded  mass  of  granite  forming 
the  Semi-dome,  lies  an  immense  boulder. 
It  is  well  up  toward  the  top,  and  seen  from 
a  distance  it  looks  as  if  the  weight  of  a 
finger  would  send  it  tumbling  down  into  the 
valley.  I  made  a  pencil  sketch  of  this  as 
the  train  went  on.  Far  away  across  the 
valley  to  the  south  and  southeast,  vast  gray 
peaks  send  up  their  tapering  spires  from 
fields  of  polished  granite,  the  tracks  of 
ancient  glaciers.  The  jutting  slopes  of  a 
great  mountain  to  the  eastward  hide  from 
view  the  principal  falls.  The  Vernal  Falls 
are  about  opposite  the  deep  canon  in  which 
my  party  were  so  determined  to  camp  the 
night  before. 

Our  men  knew  where  they  were  to  camp 
this  night,  and  all  day  had  cheerfully 
pushed  ahead.  This  camping-ground  was 
in  a  grove  of  silver  firs  near  some  large  and 
beautiful  meadows.  I  had  determined  to 
reach  that  point  that  night.  It  was  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  from  which  a  steep  de- 
scent of  about  five  miles  would  land  us  at 
Cascade  Creek,  and  at  the  edge  of  a  tim- 
bered valley,  eight  miles  in  width.  On  the 
top  of  that  mountain  I  felt  comparatively 
safe.  Every  foot  of  advance  would  de- 
crease our  altitude,  until  the  region  of  rain 
was  reached  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

We  reached  our  camping  place  before 
sundown.  Uncle  Bob  and  I  at  once  took 
our  guns  and  started  down  the  course  of  the 
meadows  to  look  for  deer.  Uncle  Bob 
was  a  native  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  a 
great  hunter.  I  went  on  one  side  of  the 
meadow  and  he  on  the  other.  I  saw  plenty 
of  deer  tracks,  but  all  were  leading  down 
the  mountain  in  the  direction  I  was  going. 
After  traveling  about  two  miles,  we  found 
the  meadows  narrowing  to  a  width  of  about 
one  hundred   yards.      In  this   narrow    part 


there  was  a  regular  trail  of  fresh  tracks  of 
deer,  all  going  down  the  mountain  in  the 
direction  of  a  deep  timbered  canon  that 
lay    far  below. 

Hailing  Uncle  Hob,  I  asked:  "  See  any 
deer  tracks  ?" 

"  Yes,  slathers,"  answered  he. 

"  Which  way  are  they  leading  ?" 

"All  going  down  the  mountain." 

"Come  across  and  we'll  go  to  camp,"  said 
I,  "not  a  deer  will  we  find." 

When  Uncle  Bob  had  joined  me,  I  said, 
"I  suppose  you  know  the  meaning  of  what  we 
have  seen — of  the  deer  leaving  ?" 

"Yes,  it  means  a  big  storm — the  storm 
we  have  been  looking  for." 

That  deer,  and  many  other  animals,  leave 
the  elevated  pastures  of  mountain  regions 
when  a  storm  threatens,  and  descend  to 
more*  sheltered  places,  is  a  fact  known  to  all 
mountain  men,  and  has  been  known  for 
ages.    Speaking  of  this  an  ancient  poet  says: 

"Where  oaks  the  mountain  dells  imbranch  on  high. 
They  seek  to  conch  in  thickets  of  the  glen, 
Or  lurk,  deep  sheltered,  in  some  rocky  den." 

When  we  reached  camp  and  reported  a 
big  storm  impending  we  were  hooted  at.  Not 
a  cloud  was  in  the  heavens  and  the  air 
was  calm. 

A  party  of  ten  men  with  sixteen  animals 
loaded  with  goods  for  some  place  on  the 
East  Walker,  came  to  our  camp  a  little  be- 
fore dark.  We  tried  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  stop  with  us,  but  they  were  determined  to 
push  on  and  camp  in  a  little  valley  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  told  them 
they  would  be  much  more  secure  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain  with  us,  where  there  was  a 
chance  for  retreat  in  case  the  storm  should 
come.  But  they  did  not  mean  to  retreat — 
they  were  determined  to  push  on  and  cross 
the  Sierras;  and  on  they  went.  They  had 
with  them  a  large  Newfoundland  dog — a  beau- 
tiful animal.  This  dog  had  lain  down  in  our 
camp,  and  very  reluctantly  he  got  up  and 
followed  his  party. 

That  night  when  we   turned  in   the  stars 
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were  shining  brightly.  There  was  some  jok- 
ing about  the  storm,  but  soon  all  were 
asleep.  In  the  night  I  felt  snow  falling  in 
my  face  and  drew  my  blanket  over  my  head. 
It  was  pitch  dark, and  seemed  to  be  snowing 
at  the  rate  of  an  inch  a  minute.  I  could 
hear  others  grumbling  and  covering  their 
heads. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  I  was 
awakened  by  a  tremendous  clatter,  followed 
by  the  barking  of  a  dog  in  camp. 

"What  was  that?"  asked  some  one. 

"An  avalanche,"  said  Old  Dave. 

'•'Whose  dog  is  that?"  asked  another. 

"Don't  know,  we  have  no  dog,"  answered 
some  one. 

Presently  a  rushing,  roaring  sound  was 
heard  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  at- 
mosphere. It  was  like  snow  sliding  from  a 
roof,  but  a  thousand  times  louder.  This 
sound  was  followed  by  three  or  four  seconds 
of  silence,  then  came  the  clatter  and  thun- 
der of  snow  and  rocks  falling  into  Yosemite 
Valley,  far  below  us  ;  and  again  the  dog 
would  begin  barking. 

So  wore  away  the  night,  a  dozen  such  ava- 
lanches falling.  The  heat  stored  up  in  rocky 
slopes  during  the  day  caused  the  accumulat- 
ing snow  to  melt  at  the  bottom  and  slide  off. 

At  the  first  hint  of  day  Zeb  was  up,  crow- 
ing. He  found  one  or  two  live  coals,  and 
managed  to  kindle  a  fire.  By  fire  light  all 
arose.  A  few  of  us  who  had  believed  in  "the 
storm"  had  placed  our  stockings  in  our  boots 
and  our  boots  under  our  heads.  The  others 
were  now  to  be  seen  engaged  in  raking  with 
sticks  in  nearly  two  feet  of  snow — mining  for 
boots  and  socks.  The  first  stocking  found 
was  appropriated  by  the  discoverer,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  color  or  quality. 

For  breakfast  the  last  of  our  meat  was 
cooked,  and  bread  made  of  the  last  of  our 
flour.  It  was  forty  miles  to  the  nearest 
human  habitation — Alex  Black's,  on  Bull 
Creek — but  we  determined  to  start  out  on  a 
full  meal,  so  made  a  clean  sweep  of  both 
bread  and  meat.     Should  we  get  into  a  very 


tight  place  we  could  eat  a  horse  or  two 
This  was  settled  then  and  there,  and  a 
handsome  iron-gray  pony  ridden  by  Old 
Dave  was  fixed  upon  for  the  first  victim, 
much  to  the  old  fellow's  anger  and  disgust. 
He  thought  the  donkeys  shonld  go  first. 

By  the  light  of  our  fire  we  found  that  the 
dog  that  had  been  barking  during  the  night 
was  the  big  Newfoundland  belonging  to  the 
party  that  had  gone  down  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  mountain  the  evening  before.  He 
had  left  his  party  as  soon  as  it  began  snow- 
ing, and  had  taken  the  back  track  to  our 
camp.  His  instinct,  as  true  as  that  of  the 
deer,  had  told  him  what  was  brewing  in  the 
heavens.  Great  must  have  been  the  fear 
felt  by  the  noble  animal  to  cause  him  to 
desert  his  master. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  the 
blazes  on  the  trees,  I  sent  Cameron — the 
strongest  of  our  party — ahead  to  search  out 
the  trail,  in  order  that  no  time  might  be 
lost  in  getting  off  the  mountain.  It  was 
not  until  the  second  searching  party  had 
been  sent  out  that  our  animals  were  found, 
so  densely  was  the  air  filled  with  falling 
snow.  At  last,  mules,  horses,  and  donkeys 
were  found  in  a  huddle  under  a  clump  of 
firs,  but  a  few  rods  from  camp.  By  the 
time  we  were  under  way  the  snow  was  over 
two  feet  deep  on  the  mountain. 

We  put  the  strongest  animals  in  the  lead 
and  pushed  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible  on 
the  trail  made  by  Cameron.  Presently,  as 
we  descended  the  mountain,  the  depth  of 
the  snow  began  to  decrease.  Soon  we 
came  to  where  mingled  snow  and  rain  were 
falling.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  all 
was  rain.  It  poured  in  floods.  Here  was 
a  valley,  eight  miles  in  width  to  cross,  and 
every  foot  of  the  way 

"  Dismal  rain 
Came  down  in  slanting  lines, 
And  wind,  that  grand  old  harper,  smote 
His  thunder-harp  of  pines." 

Our  blankets  and  packs  were  soaked 
through,  and  there  was  not  a  dry  thread  on 
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any  man's  back.  In  passing  out  from  Lake 
Tenaya,  a  perpendicular  cliff  hundreds  of 
feet  in  height  on  the  northern  shore  left  no 
trail  on  land  and  forced  us  to  wade  for  half 
a  mile  through  water  from  one  to  four  feet 
in  depth;  but  this  rain  was  worse,  for  it 
drenched  us  from  crown  to  sole.  Behind 
us,  on  the  mountain  we  had  left,  the  snow- 
storm raged  unabated,  while  before  us  lay 
another  mountain  on  which  raged  a  similar 
storm.  Up  this  mountain  and  into  the 
region  of  snow  before  us  we  must  go,  all 
drowned  in  rain  as  we  were. 

It  was  not  long  after  we  left  the  valley 
before  the  snow  was  two  feet  deep;  then  as 
we  reached  a  greater  elevation,  nearly  three. 
Only  the  old  men,  Uncle  Bob  and  Old 
Dave,  remained  mounted — all  others  were 
on  foot.  Sometimes  the  strongest  among 
the  animals  were  driven  ahead,  and  some- 
times men  took  the  lead. 

Having  on  my  right  foot  Zeb's  old  cut- 
down  boot,  I  was  not  well  equipped.  A 
shoe  could  have  been  laced  to  keep  out  the 
snow,  but  the  old  piece  of  boot  so  stood 
open  that  it  filled  again  at  the  first  step  after 
being  cleared. 

After  some  hours'  travel  in  the  deep  snow 
the  old  men  began  to  tremble,  and  became 
so  exhausted  that  they  could  hardly  keep 
their  saddles.  Halting,  a  fire  was  built 
and  two  or  three  pots  of  very  strong  tea 
made.  Enough  molasses  was  put  into  the 
tea  to  make  of  it  a  kind  of  "black-strap." 
It  was  found  to  be  very  refreshing  and 
strengthening.  Thereafter  about  every  three 
hours  we  halted  and  made  a  fresh  supply  of 
the  "black-strap." 

On  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  the  snow  was 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  in  depth. 
As  we  were  nearing  a  place  called  Crow 
Flat,  a  donkey  belonging  to  the  Grass  Val- 
ley men  dropped  dead  in  its  tracks.  Soon 
after  passing  the  old  camping  ground  known 
as  Hazel  Green,  night  overtook  us.  Men 
on  foot  were  then  obliged  to  go  ahead  and 
look  up  the  trail.     For  hours  we  wallowed 
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on  through  snow  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  deep.  It  was  very  dark  and  the 
wind  drove  blinding  clouds  of  snow  into 
our  faces.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  the  men 
traveling.  Several  wished  to  halt  and  camp 
in  the  snow.  All  tools  and  traps,  except 
a  pair  of  blankets  to  each  man,  were 
thrown  away. 

A  camping  place  called  Deer  Flat  was 
finally  reached,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  All  had  kept  together  thus  far. 
Here  it  was  determined  that  the  strongest 
among  us  should  go  ahead  to  Alex  Black's 
station.  Those  left  behind  were  instructed 
to  follow  our  trail  and  keep  moving.  The 
trail  was  all  the  way  down  hill,  along  a  small 
creek,  and  the  snow  would  constantly  de- 
crease in  depth.  From  Black's,  relief 
parties  were  to  be  sent  back  in  case  those 
left  behind  failed  to  reach  the  station  in 
due  season. 

Black's  place  was  reached  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  All  the  people 
about  the  place  were  aroused.  Some  were 
set  to  cooking,  and  others  went  out  to  look 
for  those  of  our  party  left  behind.  They 
were  found  in  motion  on  the  trail,  and  all 
were  safely  brought  in.  The  old  men  were 
given  the  only  spare  bed  at  the  station, 
while  the  rest  of  us  lay  on  the  floor  in  our 
wet  clothes  till  morning;  but  as  we  were 
near  a  hot  stove  this  was  considered  no 
hardship. 

At  Black's  was  kept  a  small  stock  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  goods.  We  were  able  to  get  a 
small  supply  of  provisions,  and  I  got  a  pair 
of  new  boots.  Here  we  parted  from  our 
traveling  companions,  Uncle  Bob  taking 
with  him  the  big  Newfoundland  dog,  which 
he  said  had  more  sense  than  half  the  men 
who  went  into  the  mountains.  At  parting, 
Zeb  whispered:  "I  dink  Pete  vill  be  goot 
mid  me  if  I  don't  told  about  de  cut-off." 

After  we  reached  Big  Oak  Flat,  men 
were  being  brought  in  off  the  mountain 
trails  for  three  or  four  days.  Two  or  three 
had  hands  or  feet  so  badlyTfrozen  that  am- 
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putatioti  w;is  found  necessary,  and  two  men 
were  found  in  the  snow  frozen  to  death  on 
a  trail  that  led  into  the  mountains  to  the 
northward  of  Alex  Black's. 

We  afterwards  heard  from  the  men  to 
whom  the  Newfoundland  dog  belonged  and 
who  passed  our  camp  above  Yosemite  Val- 
ley. They  encamped  the  evening  they 
passed  us  in  a  deep  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  In  the  morning  they  attempted 
to  continue  their  journey,  but  were  forced 
back  by  the  great  depth  of  snow  they  en- 
countered. They  then  tried  to  ascend  the 
mountain  to  where  they  had  found  us  en- 
camped, but  again  were  obliged  to  return  to 


their  little  valley.  They  then  built  a  log 
pen  in  which  they  stored  their  goods,  roofing 
it  over  with  logs,  and  felling  trees  across  it 
to  keep  out  the  bears  :  then  shot  all  their 
animals,  and  on  foot  made  their  escape  by 
climbing  down  over  the  rocks  into  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Ours  was  the  last  party  that  crossed  that 
section  of  the  Sierras  that  winter.  All  old- 
timers  will  distinctly  recollect  the  hard  win- 
ter of  1859-60.  Many  hardships  were  suf- 
fered in  the  mountains,  and  many  lives  lost 
in  the  various  passes  north  of  that  through 
which  our  party  crossed. 

Dan  De   Quille. 


RECENT  FICTION.— II. 


A  Step  Aside' ,  Roland  Blake1,  Agnes  Sitr- 
riage3,  and  In  The  Clouds1  are  all  intelligent 
and  conscientious  pieces  of  work,  none  of 
them,  perhaps,  of  any  notably  high  literary 
excellence,  but  all  of  considerable  merit. 
They  form  a  group  of  stories  of  higher  grade 
than  any  thus  far  noticed,  except  Miss  Inge- 
low's  and  Miss  Yonge's.  They  are  all  free 
from  defects  in  taste,  written  in  excellent 
English,  and  interesting  to  read;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  one  who  was  not  at  all  re- 
stricted in  access  to  books  would  read  either 
of  them  a  third  time,  or  even  a  second. 

A  Step  Aside  is  by  a  comparatively  new- 
writer,  Charlotte  Dunning.  It  is  a  love 
story,  with  the  old-fashioned  theme  of  love 
versus  luxury.  We  can  hardly  agree  with 
the  morality  of  Miss  Dunning's  conclusion, 

'A  StepAslde.  By  Charlotte  Dunning.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  <v  Co.  1886.  Fur  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
( 'liiliou  Huuch. 

iRol I     Blake.      By    S.    Weir    Mitchell.      Boston: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1886.    ForsaleinSan  Francisco 
by  I 'liilinn  Beach. 

3 Agnes  Surriage.  By  Edwin  Lasseter  Byuner.  Boston: 
Ticknor  & '  to.  isst.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  bj  Samuel 
Carson  .*.  Co. 

1 1 11  the  Clouds.    By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.    Boston: 
Houghton,  M i lllin  , 
Ivy  Cnilion  Hcach. 


that  a  man  should  marry  his  sweetheart  be- 
fore he  sees  his  way  clear  to  support  her, 
lest  a  richer  may  steal  her  meanwhile;  but 
the  lesson  within  reasonable  limits — that  is, 
that  with  youth  and  health,  love  and  a  very 
simple  householding  should  be  enough  for 
honest  hearts,  and  desire  for  luxury  should 
never  stand  in  the  way — is  undoubtedly  a 
sound  one.  A  Step  Aside  has  through  all  its 
first  part  quite  an  idyllic  touch,  with  the  fine 
old  French  father,  the  pretty  Pauline,  and  the 
excellent  Hugh.  After  the  father's  death 
it  darkens  to  a  threat  of  the  tragic,  in  which 
the  writer  evidently  feels  uncomfortable  her- 
self, though  she  does  not  allow  her  hand  to 
tremble  till  she  has  carried  the  lovers  safe 
through  to  a  somewhat  shorn  and  tempered 
"  happiness  ever  after." 

Roland  Blake  shows  an  improvement  in 
lightness  and  constructive  skill  over  Dr. 
Mitchell's  previous  novel,  "In  War  Time," 
but  it  has  not  as  serious  a  motive,  nor  as 
much  studied  material.  Part  of  this  one, 
too,  lies  in  war-time — it  covers  the  close  of 
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the  war  and  the  spring  and  summer  follow- 
ing; and  as  the  first  act  in  the  development 
of  the  story  goes  to  the  front,  Dr.  Mitchell 
shows  here  better  than  in  the  previous  book 
his  real  knowledge  of  the  scenes  of  war. 
A  few  touches  give  a  peculiarly  vivid  im- 
pression of  some  of  its  aspects  that  one  may 
fail  to  realize  after  much  reading  of  military 
articles  and  correspondents'  descriptions. 
We  feel,  somehow,  that  the  incident  of  the 
scout  reluctantly  murdering  a  too-faithful 
watch-dog  who  would  not  be  silenced,  and 
rejoining  his  party  with  a  remorseful,  "  I  >am 
it!  I  always  did  like  dogs,"  gives  a  more 
piercing  sense  of  the  cruelty  of  war  than  ac- 
counts of  battle-fields  piled  with  the  slain. 
Captain  Blake  himself  is  intended  for  a  type 
of  the  best  New  England  character,  in 
which  the  union  of  the  meditative  with 
the  practical  is  so  marked  a  trait;  but  the 
author  has  a  trifle  overdone  the  meditative 
side,  and  makes  the  young  fellow  discourse  a 
little  too  much  like  a  new-school  Concord 
philosopher  for  a  man  of  his  simple  sincerity 
and  his  social  breeding.  Nor  in  view  of  the 
same  breeding  is  it  probable  that  he  could 
have  looked  up  from  a  book  at  a  boarding- 
house  table  and  addressed  a  young  lady, 
there  met  for  the  second  time,  with,  :'  Did 
you  ever  notice  how  some  people  stumble 
over  themselves  ?  "  In  spite  of  this  criti- 
cism, and  one  or  two  similar  ones,  the 
characters  of  the  story  are  defined  with  an 
attractive  clearness  and  a  real  knowledge  of 
human  nature  ;  the  story,  though  slight,  is 
pleasant,  and  there  is  an  agreeable  atmos- 
phere of  goodwill  and  gentlemanliness  in 
the  whole.  It  is  one  of  the  books  that  puts 
the  author  in  a  good  light. 

Agnes  Sitwiage  is  more  ambitious.  It  is 
a  story  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  in  the 
last  days  of  the  colonial  regime — the  story 
of  Collector  Frankland  and  Agnes  Surriage, 
of  which  the  historic  outlines  are  merely 
filled  out  with  fiction.  As  in  Miss  Yonge's 
little  story,  the  most  surprising  incidents  of 
this  romance  are    mere  matters  of   record, 


and  the  novelist  needs  only  to  weave  in  de- 
tails and  to  supply  his  theory  of  the  charac- 
ter and  motive  that  led  to  the  occurrences. 
But  Mr.  Bynner  has  not  been  as  consider- 
ate as  Miss  Yonge  in  telling  us  exactly  how 
much  is  real  and  how  much  invented;  so 
that  while  the  main  outline  of  the  strange 
history  of  Frankland  and  Agnes  Surriage 
is  to  be  found  in  any  encyclopedia,  no  one 
but  a  historian  can  tell  how  far  to  believe 
in  the  minor  incidents.  The  author  has, 
indeed,  made  so  careful  a  study  of  the  epi- 
sode for  the  purposes  of  this  book  that  it  is 
quite  possible  no  one  at  all  but  himself  knows 
exactly  where  the  line  between  fact  and 
fancy  comes.  That  Frankland,  afterward 
Sir  Harry  Frankland,  then  royal  collector  at 
the  port  of  Boston,  and  a  very  aristocratic 
and  distinguished  gentleman,  a  descendant 
of  the  Protector,  but  in  nowise  of  the  Pro- 
tector's principles,  took  Agnes  Surriage,  the 
young  servant-maid  of  the  country  tavern  at 
Marblehead,  to  Boston,  educated  her,  made 
her  his  mistress,  left  Boston  to  avoid  the  in- 
dignation of  that  godly  city  over  this  rela- 
tion, and  installed  her  as  the  lady  of  the 
beautiful  country  home  he  built  for  her  at 
Hopkinton;  and  years  later,  when  he  was 
ambassador  to  Portugal,  married  her  in  grat- 
itude for  his  deliverance  from  the  Lisbon 
earthquake — these  things  are  easily  known 
as  historic  facts.  But  Mr.  Bynner  has  cor- 
responded with  a  member  of  the  Frankland 
family,  studied  the  baronet's  autograph  diary, 
now  in  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  investigated  colonial  records 
for  all  attainable  further  data.  His  care 
and  spirit  of  accuracy  are  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  even  made  investigation  in 
order  to  reconstruct  correctly  the  Marble- 
head  dialect  of  that  date;  and  the  result 
bears  upon  its  face  this  probability  of  cor- 
rectness, that  in  breadth  and  incomprehen- 
sibility it  is  ahout  half-way  between  what 
writers  give  us  as  the  present  Marbl  ;head 
dialect,  and  that  of  the  English  districts 
from  which  it  must  have  sprung.      Regarded 
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as  a  story,  Agnes  Surriage  is  certainly  inter- 
esting; but  perhaps  the  author  has  not  made 
all  that  another  might  have  made  of  his  op- 
portunities. The  facts  indicate  either  a 
bargain  of  mercenary  ambition  and  indiffer- 
ence to  her  character  on  the  part  of  the 
beautiful  rustic,  or  else  a  drama  of  passion; 
and  Mr.  Bynner  chooses — probably  with 
sufficient  data  for  certainty — the  latter  inter- 
pretation. But  his  quiet  and  unemotional 
manner  is  not  fitted  to  render  this  effectively; 
and  with  good  judgment  and  good  taste, 
recognizing  this  himself,  he  has  not  tried  to 
do  so,  sometimes  evading  the  account  of  a 
scene,  sometimes  escaping  one  by  virtue  of 
the  reticence  as  to  her  feelings,  however  in- 
wardly torn,  which  he  makes  a  trait  of 
Agnes's  character.  For  all  the  dramatic  at- 
tractiveness of  the  story,  it  is  not  one  easily 
handled  with  due  regard  to  social  morals 
and  yet  due  sympathy  for  the  leading  char- 
acters; and  while  the  writer  has  done  his 
best  to  fulfill  both  these  requirements,  one 
cannot  but  think  regretfully  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  same  situation  in  "Anna 
Karenina,"  as  a  hint  of  how  real  greatness 
deals  with  such  things. 

Of  a  very  different  order  from  this  careful 
and  well-judged  work  is  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock's  In  the  Clouds.  With  its  afflu- 
ences, its  occasional  immoderateness,  its 
endless  monotony  in  types  and  endless  vari- 
ety in  detail,  this  lady's  writing  not 
merely  maintains  its  individuality,  its  strik- 
ing difference  from  other  writings  of  the  day, 
but  increases  it.  Limited  she  certainly  is, 
and  yet  she  develops.  Perhaps  the  devel- 
opment will  not  be  rapid  enough  nor  go 
far  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  weariness 
that  her  monotony  of  theme  is  likely  soon  to 
awaken;  but  it  is  real.  Her  limitation  is 
rather  of  subject  and  manner  than  of  thought. 
The  short  stories  with  which  she  began  were 
only  new  variations  of  the  Bret  Harte  school, 
in  which  a  simple,  striking,  and  pathetic 
effect  of  picturesque  devotion  was  sought, 
over  and  over.      But  her   two   novels  have 


left  mere  melodrama  and  gone  deeper 
into  serious  study  of  the  spiritual  experi- 
ences of  high-strung  human  natures.  The 
tragic  mingling  of  faith  and  doubt  in  the 
prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 
and  the  trust  of  Dorinda  in  her  illusions, 
the  insistent  and  troublesome  conscientious- 
ness of  Alethea, — these  are  not  only  wor- 
thier themes  but  more  individual  and  origin- 
al than  the  dramatic  arrangements  of  love 
and  catastrophe  in  the  author's  early  stories. 
There  is,  too,  some  toning  down  of  over- 
lavishness  in  description,  some  avoidance  of 
too  melodramatic  incident ;  a  genial  humor 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  relieving 
the  solemnity  that  was  sometimes  altogether 
too  dominant.  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock  does  not  take  herself  as  seriously  as 
at  first.  Little  children  and  dogs  play  a 
considerable  part  in  this  simple  and  natural 
humor,  and  her  observations  upon  them 
are  excellent.  Leonidas — "  a  small  boy  of 
four,  a  plump  little  caricature  of  a  man,  in 
blue  cotton  trousers,  an  unbleached  cotton 
shirt,  and  a  laughably  small  pair  of  knitted 
suspenders " — and  his  experience  with  a 
piece  of  meat  and  Tige,  are  as  good  as  pos- 
sible. It  may  be  that  In  the  Clouds  will 
not  be  as  "  popular  "as  the  author's  previous 
books,  for  the  very  reason  that  she  has 
toned  down  the  melodramatic  element;  but 
we  are  disposed  to  think  it  the  most  satisfac- 
tory thing  she  has  done,  the  one  which  has 
the  most  moderation  and  sense  of  propor- 
tion, without  loss  of  any  of  her  good  qual- 
ities. It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  as  far 
as  "  plot"  goes,  it  is  deficient  and  some- 
what aimless — not  more  so,  however,  than 
life,  which  does  not  round  out  human  ex- 
perience to  neatly  shaped  ends,  either  cheer- 
ful or  mournful. 

The  colonial  history  of  Massachusetts — 
this  time  of  a  date  a  century  earlier  than 
Agnes  Surriage's  and  of  the  Plymouth  instead 
of  the  Bay  colony — supplies  still  another  his- 
toric novel,  Agatha  and  the  Shado7i'.'     This 

1  Agallui    and    the    Shadow.      Boston:    Roberts  Bros. 
1887.     For  sale  in  Sun  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 
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is  a  second  volume  in  the  series  of  which 
"  Constance  of  Acadia  "  was  the  first.     No 
announcement  has  been  made  (so  far  as  we 
have  seen)  as  to  whether  this  series  is  to  be 
the  work  of  a  single  author;  but  we  should 
conjecture    from    the    style    of    these  two 
volumes    that  they   at    least  are    from    the 
same  hand;  and  would  even  farther  venture 
the  guess  that   it    is    one   new    to    fiction. 
We     did      not       think       "  Constance      of 
Acadia "  a   success  as  a    novel,  admirable 
though    it     doubtless    was    as    a     history. 
Agatha  and   the  Shadow    has    much    more 
smoothness    and    connected  narrative  flow, 
and,     we     think,     more     human    interest. 
Bernard   Anselm  and   his  wife  are    clearer 
and   more    real    figures    than    Constance — 
perhaps  for  the    very  reason  that  they  are 
more  questionable  historically;  for  if  it  was 
difficult  in  the  former  book  to  discriminate 
between  fact  and  fiction,  it  is  a  simply  hope- 
less endeavor  in  this.      Everything  reads  as 
if    transcribed    and    pieced    together    with 
painstaking  historic  research  from  the  rec- 
ords.    To  all  readers  who  are  not  merely 
novel-readers    the    historic  facts   count   for 
much — often  for  most — in  the  interest  of  a 
historic  novel;  and  such  an  one  as  this,  per- 
vaded as  it  is  with  evidence  of  most  careful 
study  and  full  knowledge,  is  very  unsatis- 
factory unless  it  affords  the  reader  means  of 
knowing  what  these  facts  are.     The  author 
has  so  far  met  the  desire  for  such  means  as 
to  append    a  list    of    the   authorities   from 
whom  his  material  was  drawn — Winthrop, 
Massachusetts   Historical  Collections,  Han- 
ney's  "Acadia,"  Drake's  "Boston,"  Prince, 
Morton,  Thacher,  etc.     This  would  be  an 
even  pleasanter  way  to  give  desirable  infor- 
mation   than   Mrs.   Craik's    preface — for    it 
interferes  not  at  all  with  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  story,  and  leads  the  reader  in  a  small 
and  easy  way  into  a  bit  of  research  himself — 
were   the   libraries    in  which  the    books  in 
question  can  be  found,  accessible  to  most 
readers.      Unfortunately,  they  are  not.      It 
occurs  to  us,  in  passing,  to  remark  that  just 


now,  when  alumnae  associations  are  urging 
work  in  local  history  upon  the  young  wo- 
men of  New  England  who  have  graduated 
from  colleges  and  are  living  at  home  in  need 
of  some  worthy  scholarly  work,  novels 
of  this  sort  would  form  an  interesting  varia- 
tion upon  the  ordinary  "local  history" 
monograph.  One  such  story  as  "  Constance 
of  Acadia,"  or  Agatha  and  the  Shadow, 
requires  much  more  work  than  such  a 
monograph  (for  there  are  all  the  details  of 
incident  and  local  frame  work  to  be  stud- 
ied if  the  book  is  really  to  be  consist- 
ent, besides  the  difficult  "spirit  of  the 
time"  to  be  sought  after);  and  is  much 
more  widely  read.  Agatha  and  the  Shadow 
perhaps  interests  more  from  its  historic 
than  its  literary  side,  yet  as  a  story  it  has 
much  feeling,  dignity,  and  intelligence. 

In  The  Go/den  Justice1  and  A  Year  in 
Eden2,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Mr.  Bishop's  story,  The 
Golden  Justice,  is  more  properly  a  romance 
than  a  novel,  not  dissimilar  in  motive  to  the 
author's  first  romance,  "  Detmold;" — and 
now  that  one  thinks  of  it,  his  three  books, 
"Detmold,"  "The  House  of  a  Merchant 
Prince,"  and  The  (1  olden  Justice,  all  have 
a  curious  similarity  in  plot.  In  each,  there 
runs  through  the  book  as  its  key  note  the 
secret  of  crime,  or  grave  suspicion  thereof, 
affecting  the  fates  of  all  of  the  characters, 
and  especially  threatening  separation  to 
lovers,  but  in  the  end  serving  as  a  closer 
bond,  by  the  power  of  their  high-minded 
affection.  In  "The  House  of  a  Merchant 
Prince,"  which  alone  of  the  three  is  properly 
a  novel,  and  therefore  the  most  realistic, 
this  Hawthorne-like  motive  is  not  at  all 
dominant;  but  in  the  two  others  it  is.  In 
the  one,  the  children  of  partners  in  crime 
find  in  love  a  mutual  release  from  their 
common  burden  of  inheritance;  in  the 
other,     love  makes  unconscious    expiation 

'The  Golden  Justice.  By  William  Henry  Bishop.  Bos- 
ton :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1SS7.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Chilion  Beach. 

-  A  Year  in  Eden.  By  Harriet  Waters  Preston.  Boston: 
Roberts  Bros.  Isnt.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel 
Carson  A  Co. 
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between  the  children  of  the  injurer  and  in- 
jured. This  repetition  in  plot  indicates,  we 
think,  not  so  much  that  Mr.  Bishop's  in- 
vention is  limited,  as  that  the  motive  attracts 
his  fancy  irresistibly.  A  suggestion  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  some  of  his  short  stories. 
He  is  quite  too  old  and  too  skilful  a  hand, 
however,  not  to  have  made  The  Golden  Jus- 
tice in  all  its  characters  and  setting  as  differ- 
ent from  the  two  others  as  they  were  from 
each  other.  It  is  placed  in  a  western  city, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan;  a  city  of 
about  a  hundred  thousand  people,  Germans, 
Poles,  and  Americans,  devoted  to  the  ship- 
ping of  wheat  and  to  politics.  It  is  a  pretty 
story,  a  pleasant  story,  and  well  conceived; 
yet  we  cannot  think  Mr.  Bishop's  hand  as 
steady  here  as  when  he  wrote  of  New  York. 
He  has  written  of  the  western  lake  region 
before,  and  must  know  it  more  or  less;  but 
there  seems  to  be  betrayed  every  now  and 
then  the  uncertainty  of  touch  due  to  second- 
hand or  merely  superficial  acquaintance 
with  what  he  describes.  There  is  a  good 
deal  more  of  the  merely  conventional  in 
type,  too,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  from 
him:  the  typical  "rushing"  newspaper  man; 
the  typical  wicked  European  husband. 
When  a  novelist  creates  a  character  that  is 
at  once  recognized  as  eminently  typical  and 
felt  as  eminently  individual,  he  scores  his 
greatest  success,  as  Mr.  Howells's  in  Silas 
Lapham;  but  the  type  not  inspired  with  in- 
dividual life,  is  of  little  value  in  literature. 
A  Fear  in  Eden  is  an  original  and  inter- 
esting study  of  life  under  very  peculiar,  and 
yet  altogether  possible,  conditions.  Indeed, 
one  is  tempted  to  say  actual  conditions:  for 
when  the  religious  experiences  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Pierpont  (not  far  from  Bembridge, 
suburb  of  the  city  of  Rawston,  seat  of  Ba- 
vard  College)  after  the  death  of  the  great 
philosopher  Huntingdon,  arc  described,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  translate  "Pierpont"  into 
"Concord"  and  the  other  names  accord- 
ingly. Yet  we  should  not  judge  that  Miss 
Preston  meant  to  describe  the  spiritual  con- 


dition of  Concord  in  particular  after  Mr. 
Emerson's  death,  but  rather  that  of  his 
"school"  in  Massachusetts,  typified  in  a 
sort  of  microcosm  by  a  purely  imaginary 
hamlet  that  had  been  for  half  a  century  dis- 
ciple to  a  pastor  of  Emersonian  mould. 
Translated  in  this  way,  the  story  becomes 
indeed  a  strange  and  most  interesting  study 
— and  one  that  agrees  to  what  observation 
even  thus  far  away  tells  us  of  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Emersonian  school. 
Some  of  Dr.  Huntingdon's  disciples  had, 
even  before  his  death,  passed  far  be- 
yond that  curiously  individual  abiding 
place  between  old  faiths  and  new  doubts 
that  he  made  himself,  and  now  step  out 
frankly  into  the  cold  light  of  modern 
agnosticism;  some  glide  back  into  creeds, 
with  a  reaction  that  carries  them  even  to 
ritualism;  some  weaker  minds  wander  off 
into  spiritualistic  and  other  vagaries.  No 
one  mind  is  able  to  command;  still  less  any 
one  spirit  and  temper  to  prevent  personal 
ambitions  and  jealousies  by  pure  force  of 
goodness,  and  long-suppressed  rivalries 
spring  up  in  every  direction.  "The  old 
order  changes,  yielding  to  the  new."  The 
whole  book  sounds  like  "Morte  d'Arthur;" 
it  tells  of  the  dissolving  of  the  Table 
Round.  It  is  wonderfully  intelligent,  and 
wonderfully  dispassionate;  it  is  almost  un- 
precedented to  find  a  story  whose  subject 
matter  is  differing  religious  creeds,  in 
which  it  is  so  impossible  to  tell  with  which 
one  of  these  the  author's  sympathy  lies. 
She  evidently  believes  that  the  main  thing 
is  the  underlying  Puritan  conscience,  with 
which  one,  whether  Catholic  or  agnostic, 
may  make  life  worthy;  and  which,  joined 
with  high  intellectual  cultivation,  and  the 
moral  enthusiasm  of  the  anti-slavery  period, 
produced  for  a  limited  transition  period  an 
almost  ideal  life  among  the  best  of  New 
England  people.  The  innocence,  the 
union  of  loftiness  and  geniality,  the 
scholarliness,  the  simplicity  of  this  life, 
as  typified   in  the  immediate  past  of  "Pier- 
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pont,"  is  deplored  by  the  title  page  motto: 
"O  flowers  that  never  will  in  other 
climates  blow  !"  So  far  as  the  book  has 
any  plot  or  point  other  than  the  dissolution 
of  the  Table  Round,  it  is  the  sin  and  danger 
of  marriage  for  less  than  love.  The  blame- 
less heroine — most  perfect  and  like  himself 
of  all  whom  the  leader  has  left  behind — yet 
becomes  the  cause  of  all  the  worst  evil  that 
occurs,  because  of  this  one  false  action. 
The  story  is  told  with  a  good  deal  of 
strength,  and  the  wit  of  clever  people 
in  it  is  good  ;  there  are  one  or  two  very 
weak  spots  when  it  essays  the  playful 
and  light  in  dealing  with  dull  people. 
One  or  two  other  minor  criticisms  of  this 
sort  might  be  made,  but  perhaps  do  not 
deserve  the  space. 

When  the  firm  of  Roberts  Brothers  began 
the  translation  into  English  of  Balzac's 
works,  it  was  with  the  announcement  that 
the  translation  would  be  continued  if  suf- 
ficient encouragement  was  received.  The 
hope  that  it  would  be  seems  to  have  been 
fulfilled,  for  at  intervals  of  about  three 
months  five  volumes — of  which  Cousin  Pons ' 
is  the  latest,  and  the  only  one  that  we  have 
not  already  noticed — have  appeared.  This 
seems  evidence  that  Americans  are  reading 
Balzac,  though  with  less  eagerness  than 
Russian  fiction,  if  .we  may  judge  by  the 
comparative  rapidity  of  appearance,  and 
the  number  of  publishers  that  venture  into 
the  field.  We  have  received  for  review 
since  the  publication  of  Cousin  Pons,  Tur- 
g6nief  s  An  Unfortunate  Woman a  and 
Ass'ya:\  bound  together  in  one  volume; 
Dostoyevsky's  Crime  and  Punishment ',  and 
Gogol's  Dead  Sou  is  '. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Balzac  in  connec- 
tion   with    these   Russian   novels,    and    not 

1  Cousin  Pons.  By  Honore  de  Balzac.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.  1886.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel 
Carson. 

-  An  Unfortunate  Woman  and  Ass'ya.  By  Ivan  Ser- 
geyevitch  Turgenieff.  Translated  Irom  the  Russian  by 
Henry  Gersoni.    New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls.    1886. 

•■'■  Crime  and  Punishment.  By  Feodor  M.  Dostoyevsky. 
New  York:  Thomas  V.  Crowell  &  Co. 

■>  Tchitchikoff's  Journeys;  or  Dead  Souls.  By  Nikolai 
Y.  ttogol.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Isabel  V. 
Hapgood.    New  York:  Thomas  Y  Crowell  &Co. 


draw  endless  comparisons  :  there  is  so 
much  that  is  superficially  alike  in  them,  so 
much  that  is  vitally  different;  French  litera- 
ture and  French  life  have  so  profoundly  in- 
fluenced Russian,  and  yet  left  it  so  Russian 
at  bottom.  Balzac  belongs  to  the  same 
school  as  all  the  Russians  who  have  this  far 
been  introduced  to  English  readers — the 
"  realistic."  The  word  is  confusing,  for 
any  novelist  (as  distinguished  from  a  ro- 
mance-writer) must  be  a  realist;  and  we 
merely  by  convention  limit  the  word  to 
those  whose  picture  of  life  is  exact  to  the 
details,  as  well  as  in  the  main  outlines,  and 
who  give  to  these  details  greater  place. 
The  idealist  and  realist  shade  together  by 
all  possible  degrees.  Which,  for  instance, 
was  George  Eliot  ?  Unless  one  will  actually 
conventionalize,  like  Dickens  (  who  is, 
nevertheless,  apt  to  be  called  a  realist,  for 
the  aptness  and  vividness  of  his  caricature), 
or  idealize,  like  Hawthorne,  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  what  he  will  select  out  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  for  his  photographically 
exact  reproduction.  "  Human  life  literally 
as  it  is,"  is  the  motto  of  them  all:  they 
choose,  then,  whether  it  shall  be  as  it  is  in 
the  slums  or  in  the  drawing-room.  Mr. 
Howells  will  select  nothing  that  is  ugly; 
Zola  places  no  limit  to  what  he  may  select. 
In  his  place  in  this  scale  of  discrimination 
among  facts,  again,  Balzac  coincides  so 
nearly  with  the  Russians  in  question  as  to 
be  very  productive  of  comparison. 

American  readers  have  been  repeatedly 
told  that  Turgenief  caught  the  idea  of 
the  purely  Russian  novel  from  Gogol — 
his  predecessor  into  the  world  by  a  decade, 
and  into  letters  by  some  fifteen  years — 
and  that  Gogol  developed  it  himself  from 
the  kernel  of  his  grandfather's  Cossack 
tales.  The  influence  of  Gogol  over  the 
group  of  young  writers  whom  the  Russian 
magazines  brought  out  about  1845,  must 
have  been  tremendous;  and  Dostoyevsky 
(who,  though  considerably  younger,  made 
his  debut  this  same  year)  leaves  on  record 
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in  his  recollections  (as  quoted  by  his  trans- 
lator, Mr.  Dole)  an  impressive  illustration 
of  what  it  was:  "We  talked  all  night  about 
'Dead  Souls,'  and  we  lead  it  again — I  don't 
know  how  many  times  it  made.  At  that 
time  it  was  fashionable,  when  two  or  three 
young  men  met,  to  say,  'Hadn't  we  better 
read  some  Gogol,  gentlemen  ?'  and  then  to 
sit  down  and  read  far  into  the  night."  But 
Mr.  Dole  also  quotes  the  statement  of  an 
anonymous  friend,  writing  in  the  London 
Times,  that  Turgenief  called  himself  "an 
unconscious  disciple  of  Miss  Edgeworth  in 
setting  out  on  his  literary  career,"  through 
his  elder  brother's  translations  of  her,  and 
admiration  of  her  method.  The  younger 
Turg6nief  did  not  at  that  time  read  English. 
"Turgenief  also  said  to  me,"  adds  this  writer, 
"  'It  is  possible,  nay,  probable,  if  Maria 
Edgeworth  had  not  written  about  the  poor 
Irish  of  the  County  Longford,  and  the 
squires  and  squireens,  that  it  would  not 
have  occurred  to  me  to  give  a  literary  form 
to  my  impressions  about  the  classes  parallel 
to  them  in  Russia.'"  The  elder  Turgenief 
believed  that  she  had  "struck  on  a  vein 
which  most  of  the  great  novelists  of  the 
future  would  exclusively  work.  She  took 
the  world  as  she  found  it,  and  selected  from 
it  the  material  that  she  thought  would  be 
interesting  to  write  about  in  a  clear  and 
natural  style."  But  both  this  brother  (a 
very  remarkable  man,  who  must  have  been 
twenty  or  thirty  years  older  than  Ivan  and 
could  not  but  have  influenced  the  bent  of 
his  mind)  and  the  novelist  himself  had  "a 
French  education  on  Russian  soil,"  before 
the  one  found  out  England  for  himself, 
and  the  other  Germany.  Many  of  the 
same  influences  thus  entered  into  the  mak- 
ing of  Balzac  and  of  his  Russian  contempo- 
raries. Their  theory  of  the  novel  is  not  so 
very  different;  they  are  alike  in  handling 
the  mean,  the  ugly,  and  the  wicked,  with- 
out shrinking,  yet  without  gusto.  More- 
over, the  vices  and  miseries,  the  luxuries 
and  ambitions,  the  external  ways  of  spend- 


ing life  in  Paris  and  St.  Petersburgh  are  not 
unlike;  and  both  are  foreign  to  anything  that 
either  from  literature  or  average  experience 
could  be  recognized  as  ordinary  English, 
German,  or  American  life. 

Yet  how  different  the  Russian  spirit  from 
the  Parisian  in  speaking  of  similar  things  in 
similar  fashion  !  Balzac,  as  he  unfolds, 
page  by  page,  the  cruel,  brilliant,  shallow- 
life  of  his  city,  is  not  cynical;  certainly  not 
brutal;  he  does  not  fail  to  excite  pity  for 
the  victims  of  wrong  and  indignation  against 
the  wrong-doer;  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
frankly  give  his  own  sympathy  to  the 
righteous,  and  even  tenderness  to  the  suf- 
fering. Yet  at  bottom  you  feel  that  he  does 
not  care.  He  does  not  feel  much  pity  or 
indignation  himself.  He  is,  as  he  calls 
himself,  the  social  historian,  more  interested 
in  setting  down  a  life-like  picture  of  the 
world  as  he  sees  it,  than  affected  by  what 
he  sees.  The  Russian,  on  the  contrary, 
(and  we  hold  that  herein  he  is  greater  as  an 
artist,  as  well  as  greater  as  a  man,)  feels 
hotly  all  he  writes;  the  wrong  and  evil  he 
describes  tear  his  heart;  he  acquiesces  in 
nothing,  gropes  for  a  solution  of  the  mys- 
teries of  existence,  desires  intensely  a  dif- 
ferent, a  purer  and  simpler  life  for  Russia. 
One  hears  Balzac  saying,  between  the  lines 
of  some  drama  of  cruel  evil-doing  and  suc- 
cessful wrong:  "It  is  a  pity,  gentlemen — 
but  such  is  life.  What  would  you  have  ?  " 
and  Turgenief  crying,  "  Good  God  !  is  this 
to  be  borne  ?  What  are  we  to  do  about  it  ?  " 
The  French  critics  themselves  are  aware  of 
this  difference.  "  Observation  in  our  real- 
ists is  systematic  and  cold;  in  the  Russians, 
and,  above  all,  in  Turgenief,  it  is  always 
natural,  and  generally  passionate,"  says  M. 
Dupuy,  in  a  little  treatise  on  the  Russian 
novelists,  (lately  translated,  and  noticed  in 
these  pages,)  which  contains  a  good  many 
platitudes  and  some  very  shrewd  observa- 
tions. And  again:  "It  is  the  mistake  of 
French  realists  to  take  coolness  for  strength 
....  Turgeniefs  great  superiority  consists  in 
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having  no  pretension,  not  even  to  be  trivial 
and  common.  He  does  not  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  to  stay  on  the  hither  side  of 
truth."  "  He  [Shchedrin]  it  was  who.... 
revealed  for  him  [Turgenief  ]  what  he  him- 
self felt  somewhat  confusedly  as  to  the 
often  artificial  and  conventional  character  of 
our  realists....  'They  do  not  follow  the 
right  way  [  writes  Turgenief  in  answer  ]  ; 
they  are  already  inventing  too  much. 
Their  literature  smacks  of  literature,  and 
that  is  bad.'" 

Yet  one  must  not  call  Balzac  artificial  or 
conventional.  He  is  a  genuine  and  nat- 
ural creator;  indeed,  his  great  power  is  that 
of  vivid  realization  of  his  characters  and 
scenes.  He  sees  and  makes  the  reader  see 
the  room  he  enters,  to  the  very  spots  on  the 
floor;  he  enters  into  the  soul  of  each  char- 
acter far  enough  to  at  least  perceive  with  a 
wonderful  penetration  what  he  feels,  though 
he  somehow  stops  short  of  feeling  it  him- 
self. Cousin  Pons  is  a  minute  account  of 
the  sufferings  of  a  "  poor  relation,"  tender 
of  heart,  loyal  and  simple,  yet  weakly — 
even  contemptibly — parasitic,  and  made 
the  prey  of  contempt  on  the  one  hand  and 
covetousness  on  the  other.  It  is  a  story  of 
almost  unrelieved  sombreness,  painful  to 
read,  painful  to  have  read,  yet  of  unques- 
tionable power  and  skill.  The  American 
reader,  looking  at  the  Paris  of  Cousin  Pons 
and  "Pere  Goriot"  from  the  vantage-ground 
of  that  comparative  innocence  and  simplicity 
of  taste  which,  let  us  thank  Heaven,  are  still 
characteristic  of  the  great  bulk  of  American 
society,  resents  their  calamities  as  wrong, 
unnecessary;  not  part  of  the  mysterious 
tragedy  of  fate  overwhelming  human  lives, 
nor  even  the  result  of  such  inevitable  wick- 
edness in  fellow-beings  as  must  be  reck- 
oned with  as  an  element  of  fate:  but  the 
fruit  of  a  social  condition  foolishly  false,  of 
standards  of  ambition  stupidly  shallow  and 
empty;  a  condition  not  to  be  acquiesced  in 
and  regretted,  but  to  be  cried  out  against 
and  altered.      It  seems  not  brilliant,  clever, 


shrewd  Paris,  but  dull,  obtuse  Paris,  in 
which  men  and  women  enough  to  mould 
the  whole  social  condition  can  so  blunder 
over  the  values  of  life  as  to  find  nothing 
desirable  save  the  pleasures  of  vanity  and  of 
the  body,  till  the  money  needed  for  these 
will  be  had  at  cost  of  any  baseness.  Could 
Balzac  have  felt  this  as  Victor  Hugo  felt 
the  wrong  of  the  coup  d'etat,  and  infused 
his  indignation  and  remonstrance  into  his 
books,  it  would  not  merely  have  made  them 
more  healthful  reading,  it  would  have  made 
him  a  greater  writer.  For  all  his  universal 
sympathy,  Shakespere  always  takes  sides, 
protests  against  evil  and  preaches  right- 
eousness. 

The  translation  of  An  Unfortunate  Wo- 
man and  Ass'ya  is  evidently  very  bad — even 
the  reader  unacquainted  with  Russian  can 
see  that.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  work 
of  a  Frenchman,  not  altogether  familiar 
with  our  language,  for  an  occasional  blun- 
der such  as  "donned  in  a  great  white 
coat"  appears  in  it.  No  translation,  how- 
ever, can  altogether  destroy  the  simple 
force  and  beauty  of  Turgenief's  style,  or 
conceal  the  greatness  of  his  thought.  All 
the  Russian  novelists  that  our  American 
public  has  been  introduced  to,  are  writers 
of  power,  and,  in  varying  degree,  of  great- 
ness; but  it  will  not  do,  in  enthusiasm  over 
Tolstoi'  or  Gogol  or  Dostoyevsky,  to  grow 
forgetful  of  the  greatest  Russian  of  all.  For 
we  cannot  read  him  beside  these  others 
without  being  impressed  with  his  surpassing- 
greatness.  In  a  calm  and  masterly  grasp  of 
life,  in  nobility  of  spirit  and  motive,  in  both 
intellect  and  emotion,  he  towers  above  them 
all.  In  the  poet's  vividness  of  external 
vision,  in  sense  of  beauty  and  picturesque- 
ness,  in  freshness  and  humor,  Gogol  alone 
equals,  and  perhaps  surpasses,  him.  The 
trueness  of  Turgenief's  moral  insight  is 
something  wonderful,  when  one  considers 
how  often  it  was  self-attained,  counter  to  all 
the  influences  of  his  environment.  How 
common  to  excuse  a  hero  for  what  looks  to 
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us  now  morally  ugly: — "  We  must  allow  for 
the  custom  of  his  time"  or  "  his  people." 
Turgenief,  "brought  up  among  floggings, 
never  defiled  his  hand  with  a  blow;" 
brought  up  in  a  society  corrupted  by  slave- 
holding,  luxury,  Parisian  ideas,  and  a  reck- 
less court,  shows  in  the  two  stories  before 
us  (as  in  others)  as  true  and  as  strong  a  per- 
ception of  some  of  these  corruptions  as  the 
most  scrupulously  bred  Puritan  could.  He 
does  not  linger,  as  Tolstoi'  does,  in  anxious 
study  of  the  effect  upon  a  man's  self  of  care- 
less virtue;  he  penetrates  with  simple  sense 
and  right-mindedness  to  the  real  substance 
of  the  wrong — the  harm  done  to  another. 
No  one  can  feel  for  a  moment  in  reading 
these  stories  that  the  writer  is  merely  curi- 
ous to  expound  one  phase  of  Russian  life, 
and  unmoved  by  zeal  to  make  his  readers 
see  that  men  have  no  right  to  play  with  the 
fates  of  future  men  and  women,  as 
Susanna's  and  Ass'ya's  were  played  with. 
The  Russian  novelists  give  us  a  black 
enough  picture  of  the  luxury,  the  lack 
of  self-control,  the  dissipation,  that  seems 
to  hold  the  Russian  of  theupper  classes 
helpless;  yet  they  also  give  us  instances 
enough  of  men  who  are  strong  and 
steady  and  blameless,  once  a  sufficient 
motive  is  found.  Turgenief  strikes  straight 
to  the  inherent  sense  of  justice  to  supply  a 
motive,  and  he  has  found  that  the  Russian 
conscience  responded.  He  seems  to  have 
been  personally  the  realization  of  his  teach- 
ing. In  contrast  to  the  passion  for  luxury 
we  find  Russians  deploring  as  a  national 
danger:  "  Turgenief  hated  luxury.  The 
more  he  advanced  in  life,  the  more  he 
prized  simplicity  in  all  things,"  says  the 
anonymous  writer  quoted  above.  In  con- 
trast to  the  restless  vanity  and  shy  self- 
consciousness  that  they  describe: — "It  was 
all  the  same  to  him  whether  he  was  brought 
forward  or  unnoticed  in  society,  for  he  was 
neither  shy  nor  vain." 

One  is  sorry  to  learn  that    Turgenief  and 
Dostoyevsky  were  not    upon  the  good  terms 


that  prevailed  between  him  and  most  of  his 
fellow-writers  ;  for  Dostoyevsky,  with  his  ro- 
mantic life,  including  Siberian  exile,  is  an 
interesting  figure,  and  Crime  and  Punish- 
ment is  a  strong  and  skilful  book.  Mr. 
Dole  quotes  with  regard  to  it  a  Russian 
lady  who  wrote  to  him:  "I  am  glad 
indeed  that  you  escaped  the  translation 
of  'Crime  and  Punishment.'  You  would 
not  find  any  readers  for  such  a  book 
in  this  country  [America].  I  could  never  read 
any  of  Dostoyevsky 's  books  through.  It 
made  me  sick.  My  nerves  could  not  bear 
the  strain  on  them.  I  don't  believe  in  pa- 
thology in  literature ....  Generally  speaking, 
your  countrymen  have  too  healthy  a  consti- 
tution to  appreciate  such  a  novel.  Let  it 
turn  heads  among  the  pessimists  in  France 
and  Russia,  the  natives  of  effete  Europe." 
And  while  Turgenief  praised  some  of  Dos- 
toyevsky's  work-,  M.  Dupuy  quotes  him  as 
exclaiming  over  other  of  his  writings:  "God, 
what  a  sour  smell!  what  a  vile  hospital  odor! 
what  idle  scandal !  what  a  psychological  mole- 
hill!" We  do  not  know  whether  this  was 
said  of  Crime  and  Punishment,  or  of  some 
other  book.  We  do  not  find  in  it  any  such 
deliberate  seeking  for  horrors,  any  such 
reveling  in  the  brutal,  as  in  the  "Salammbo" 
of  Turgenief  s  friend  Flaubert,  for  which  he 
had  only  mild  disapproval.  But  there  are 
things  in  Crime  and  Punishment  that  go  in- 
finitely beyond  anything  that  Flaubert's  inge- 
nious collection  of  the  shocking  contains  in 
tearing  the  nerves  and  sickening  the  heart. 
That  only  disgusted — these  are  poignant,  in- 
tolerable, unforgettable.  They  do  not  set  the 
key  of  the  book,  however;  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  sought  out  or  rejoiced  in,  but  even 
grieved  over,  with  some  shuddering  on  the  au- 
thor's own  part.  The  story  itself  is  a  psycho- 
logical study  of  morbid  crime — strong,  inge- 
nious, and  probably  truthful.  The  mental 
conditions  of  Raskolnikoff,  however,  were 
too  abnormal,  the  whole  case  too  exception- 
al, to  be  of  the  highest  literary  value. 

Gogol's   Dead  Souls   was  his  latest  work; 
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and  is  left  unfinished,   as,   in  the  religious 
mania  of  his   last  years,  he  destroyed  the 
latter  part  of  it.      (One  Zakhartchenko  had, 
indeed,  the  audacity  to  write  out  a  sequel  to 
it,  which   Miss   Hapgood  translates  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  like  their  stories  com- 
plete.)    Moreover,   the  later  chapters  even 
of  what  remains  are  fragmentary  and  full  of 
gaps.      The  "souls"  of  an  estate,  under  the 
old  regime,  were  the   serfs   attached  to  it; 
the  wealth  of  a  proprietor  was  estimated  by 
their    number,    and  he    was    taxed  accord- 
ingly.     As  the  census  was    infrequent,   he 
was  obliged  for  a  number  of  years  to  pay 
taxes  on   serfs  who  had  died  since  the  list 
was  recorded,  but  who  still  stood  upon  it  as 
alive — "dead  souls."     The  hero  of  Gogol's 
"  romance,"  Tchitchikoff,  sets  out  to  k  travel 
from  estate  to  estate,  to  buy  up  at  a  trifling 
cost  these  "dead  souls,"  with  the  intention 
of  mortgaging  them    to  the  government  as 
living  ones.     This    is  all   the   plot  of    the 
story,  and  it  is  merely  an  excuse  for  the  de- 
scription of   various    types    of   proprietors. 
These  descriptions  begin   in  a  light    tone, 
full  of  the   fresh-hearted  humor  of  Gogol's 
earlier  work;  but  as   the  story  progresses  it 
grows  graver  and   sadder,  until  the  modern 
Russian  gloom  and  perplexity  has  complete- 
ly possessed  it.     The  sum  of  all  its  observa- 
tions   is   a    dominant    class    honeycombed 
with  corruption,  absolutely   inefficient  and 
selfish;     veneered    with    European     luxury 
sometimes,    sometimes    still     quaintly    bar- 
baric;   in    many    cases    even     intelligently 
versed  in  modern  learning  and  thought,  yet 
bewildered  thereby,  and  crippled  by  weak- 
ness of  will.      It   was  in  this  description  of 
the  desperate  corruption  of  official   Russia, 
and    of  the    helpless  inefficiency   and  aim- 
lessness   of  the    proprietor  class,   that    the 
power   of   Dead    Souls   as  a    book    to    stir 
society  and   bring  about  new   thoughts  and 
aspirations,    lay.      Of   serfdom,   Gogol   has 
little  to  say — that  was  reserved  to  his  greater 
sin  (  essor.        Yet,     to    quote     Mr.     Dole's 
translation  from  M.  de  Vogiie:   "  Why  were 


all  the  mainsprings  of  life  broken  in  all  the 
heroes  of  the  book?  Whence  came  this 
malaria  over  the  Russian  land  ?  What  was 
the  name  of  this  pest?  The  reader  was  left 
the  trouble  of  answering."  The  Russian 
reader  of  that  date  seems  to  have  answered 
at  once,  "Serfdom."  Yet  even  among 
these  depressing  figures,  in  whom  "  all  the 
mainsprings  of  life  are  broken,"  Gogol  in- 
troduces here  and  there  a  calm,  self- 
controlled,  and  wise  exception,  in  whom  ap- 
pears the  possibility  of  the  Russian  charac- 
ter, its  patriotism,  simplicity,  and  shrewd 
liberality: — Murasoff,  the  pious  brandy- 
farmer,  who  tells  Tchitchikoff  that  want  of 
will  is  the  curse  of  the  modern  Russian; 
Kostanzhoglo,  the  model  proprietor,  who  so 
despises  the  shiftless  luxury  of  his  neigh- 
bors; the  upright  Prince,  in  the  midst  of 
whose  remarkable  appeal  to  the  officials  to 
forego  corruption  for  love  of  Russia,  as 
they  would  die  in  battle  for  her,  the  narra- 
tive breaks  off. 

Gogol  was  no  doubt  a  greater  power  in 
this  later  and  more  earnest  work  than  in 
his  stories  of  purely  literary  motive  :  he  is, 
however,  more  entertaining  in  his  lighter 
mood.  In  Dead  Souk,  especially  in  the 
first  volume,  the  reader  still  finds  much 
of  this.  He  appears  to  caricature  a  good 
deal,  but  to  be  sometimes  demurely  exact 
in  relating  some  droll  episode.  The  coach- 
man, Selifan,  is  probably  a  very  char- 
acteristic representative  of  his  class  ;  and  we 
will  venture  to  take  the  space  to  introduce 
him,  as  an  excellent  example  of  Gogol  in 
this  vein  : 

Meanwhile  Tchitchikoff .  had  begun  in  notice 
that  the  britclika  was  swaying  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, ami  jolting  him  vigorously  :  this  made  him 
conscious  that  they  had  got  nut  of  the  road,  ami 
were  probably  dragging  through  a  ploughed  field. 
Selifan  seemed  to  have  perceived  it  himself,  but  he 
said  not  a  word. 

"Here,  you  rascal,  what  road  are  you  driving 
on?"  said  Tchitchikoff. 

"But  what's  to  be  done,  master,  in  such  weather? 
you  can't  see  your  whip  before  you,  it's  so  dark  !" 
So  saying,  he  tipped  the  britchka  so  that  Tchitehi- 
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koff  was  obliged  in  Imlil  mi  with  both  hands.  It 
was  only  then  that  he  perceived  thai  Selifan  had 
been  drinking. 

"Ilnlil  on,  Imlil  on!  you'll  ii|i  us  over!"  he 
shouted  tn  him. 

"No,  master:  how  could  I  tip  over?"  said  Seli- 
fan. "It  is  not  good  to  upset, — know  that  myself 
already:  I  sha'n't  upset  at  all."  Thereupon  he 
began  to  turn  the  britchka  slightly,  tip,  tip,  until 
finally  he  rolled  it  completely  over  on  one  side. 
Tchitchikoff  splashed  at  full  length  into  the  mud. 
However,  Selifan  stopped  the  horses:  moreover, 
they  would  have  stopped  of  themselves,  for  they 
were  greatly  fatigued.  So  unforeseen  a  catastrophe 
completely  amazed  him.  Climbing  down  from  his 
box,  he  planted  himself  in  front  of  the  britchka, 
set  both  arms  akimbo  on  bis  hips,  while  his  master 
was  floundering  about  in  the  mud  and  endeavoring 
to  crawl  out,  and  said  after  some  reflection,  "See 
there!  it  has  tipped  over!" 

"You're  as  drunk  as  a  cobbler,"  said  Tchitchikoff'. 

"No,  master:  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  be 
drunk  ?  I  know  that  it  is  not  a  good  thiug  to  be 
drunk.  I  have  been  conversing  with  a  friend ;  for 
one  can  converse  with  a  good  man,  and  there's 
nothing  wrong  in  that  ;  and  we  had  something  to 
eat  together.  A  lunch  is  not  a  disgraceful  thing- 
one  may  take  a  bite  with  a  nice  man." 

"But  what  did  I  tell  you  the  last  time  that  you 
were  intoxicated,  hey  ?  have  you  forgotten  ?"  said 
Tchitchikoff: 

"No,  your  blar/orodiue,  how  could  I  have  forgot- 
ten. I  know  my  business.  I  know  that  it  is  not 
well  to  be  drunk.  I  have  been  conversing  with  a 
fine  man,    for" 

"'I'll  thrash  you  !  I'll  teach  you  to  converse  with 
a  tine  man  !" 

"As  your  clemency  pleases,"  replied  Selifan  in 
complete  acquiescence  :  "if  you  must  thrash  me, 
then  thrash  away.  1  have  no  objection  to  that. 
And  why  not  beat  me,  if  there  is  cause  for  it? 
That  is  according  to  the  master's  will.  It  is 
necessary  for  him  to  beat,  because  the  muzhik 
becomes  ungovernable:  he  must  be  well  looked  after. 
If  there  is  cause,  then  beat  away:   why  not? 

Tn  such  reasoning,  the  master  found  no  answer 
whatever. 

We  have  left  ourselves  too  little  space  to 
speak  properly  of  the  two  remaining  transla- 
tions— both  of  them  favorites  in  their  own 
language  and  worthy  of  attention.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Penal/a,1  or  more  properly,  Maria  y 
Maria — "  Martha  and  Mary" — gives  a  very 

;  i  in'  Marquis  of  Penalta.  (Marta  y  Maria).  A  Realistic 
Social  Novel.  By  Hun  Armando  Palacio  Valde's.  Trans- 
lated frmii  ilu-  Spanish  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  New 
York:  Thomas  v.  Crowell  .*.-  Co. 


pleasant  taste  of  modern  Spanish  fiction. 
The  author  calls  it  "a  realistic  social  ro- 
mance," and  prefaces  a  very  neat  comment 
on  current  ideas  of  realism  :  "I  know  that 
realism — at  the  present  time  called  natural- 
ism— has  many  impulsive  adepts,  who  con- 
ceive that  truth  exists  only  in  the  vulgar  in- 
cidents of  life,  and  that  these  are  the  only 
ones  worth  transferring  to  art.  Fortunately 
this  is  not  the  case.  Outside  of  markets, 
garrets,  and  slums,  the  truth  exists  no  less." 
In  this  instance,  the  truth  he  has  set  him- 
self to  depict  is  far  enough  from  the  vulgar, 
or  even  the  commonplace  ;  he  observes  him- 
self, apologetically,  that  it  is  of  a  somewhat 
"transcendental"  and  exceptional  nature.  It 
is  a  study  of  the  psychological  process  by 
which  a  young  girl  turns  to  religious  mysticism, 
and  of  her  own  choice  seeks  the  cloister:  a 
phenomenon  repeatedly  to  be  seen  in  the 
Spanish  provinces,  where  the  countrywomen 
of  Loyola  still  preserve  more  intact  than  else- 
where the  capacity  for  his  spirit.  The  study 
of  Maria's  development  into  a  devotee  is 
carried  on  parallel  with  that  of  Malta's  more 
ordinary  human  development.  !t  is  evi- 
dent enough  that  the  author's  sympathies 
and  reason  are  with  Marta;  and  the  reader 
likewise  is  well  pleased  to  see  the  lover  fall 
to  her  share,  while  Maria  goes  joyously  to 
her  spiritual  bridal  with  Christ.  Marta's  part 
of  the  novel  is  a  pretty  and  natural  story, 
full  of  pleasant  impressions  of  a  well-to-do 
Spanish  household ;  but  the  study  of 
Maria's  spiritual  experience  is  much  more 
remarkable  work,  for  it  is  singularly  pene- 
trating in  insight.  For  a  man  to  undertake 
to  trace  the  development  of  spiritual  pas- 
sion in  a  girl's  heart,  in  the  cloister  of  her 
secret  chamber,  is  daring  ;  yet  we  believe 
that  Senor  Valdes  has  done  this  with  much 
truth.  Perhaps  no  one  but  a  Spaniard  could 
have  done  it  as  well.  The  sensuous  element 
in  ascetic  ectasy;  the  correlation  between 
human  and  spiritual  passion,  so  that  Maria, 
had  she  not  been  a  Catholic,  would  have 
been  the  most   ardent  of  lovers;   the   nature 
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of  the  desire  for  martyrdom — these  things  are 
appreciatively  and  respectfully,  though  not 
sympathetically,  perceived.  Meanwhile,  the 
two  elements  of  the  story,  Maria's  and 
Marta's,  are  woven  together  in  felicitous 
harmony  and  contrast,  making  a  complete 
and  artistic  whole. 

The  Buchhoh  Familf  is  of  an  enormous 
popularity  in  Germany.  The  translation  is 
from  the  forty-ninth  edition,  and  before  it  had 
reached  publication,  a  fiftieth  had  followed. 
It  is  somewhat  hard  to  account  for  the  in- 
tense delight  of  the  Germans  in  what  we 
should  be  disposed  to  pass  by  as  nothing 
more  than  a  rather  entertaining  "take-off" 
of  the  good  Berlin  housewife  of  the  middle 
class.  It  is  said,  however,  to  be  an  especial- 
ly accurate  picture  of  the  life  and  manners, 
the  occupations,  speech,  and  character,  of 
this  class  ;  and  even  Prince  Bismarck  writes 
to  the  author  to  congratulate  him  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  Berlin  dialect.  It  is  amusing 
and  readable  ;  but  if  this  is  indeed  German 
burgher  life  and  these  are  the  hausfrauen  of 
Berlin,  one  can  only  be  thankful  that  he  is 
not  a  Berlin  burgher.      President   Lincoln's 

well-known  commendation  is,  however,  here 

■Bucbholz  Family.  Sketches  of  Berlin  Life.  By  Julius 
Stinde.  Translated  from  the  forty-ninth  edition  of  the 
German  original,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  New  York  :  Charles 
Serilmer's  Sons.  1886.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


in  order  :  "  For  anybody  that  likes  that  sort 
of  thing,  it  would  be  just  the  sort  of  thing  he 
would  like," and  presumably  the  placid  Ber- 
liner likes  women  of  this  sort,  for  he  takes  espe- 
cial painsto  train  them  and  compress  them  and 
trim  them  into  just  this  type,  and  resists  with 
horror  any  suggestion  to  make  them  more 
interesting  or  more  reasonable.  The  trans- 
lation is  for  the  most  part  in  good  English, 
though  we  notice  one  unpardonable  solecism : 
"  It  [the  house]  was  built  with  a  view  to  the 
future,  much  like  the  Sunday  suit  of  a  boy 
of  thirteen  is  made  larger  than  necessary.  " 
The  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  book  is  generally 
very  mild  and  diffused  ;  but  there  is  an  oc- 
casional happy  touch,  homely  and  straight  to 
the  heart  of  familiar  experience.  Thus  : 
"When  eleven  o'clock  came  without  his 
coming  in,  we  all  went  to  bed.  What  else 
is  there  to  do  but  to  go  to  bed  ?  To  grown- 
up people  bed  may  be  said  to  take  the  place 
of  a  mother's  lap — a  poor  enough  substitute, 
I  confess,  and  without  a  sympathetic  heart.'' 
Several  of  the  characters,  too,  stand  out  dis- 
tinctly, and  are  very  real  and  alive  :  the 
reader  feels  as  if  he  had  somewhere  passed 
some  bad  half-hours  with  the  dreadful 
Krause  boy,  or  the  formidable,  yet  good- 
hearted,  Frau  Buchholz  herself. 


ETC. 


Were  it  not  for  the  suspicion  of  responsibility 
for  the  shameful  dynamite  warfare  that  disgraces 

the  street-ear  strike,  the  strikers  might  be  said  to 
liave  adopted  the  most  rational  and  honest  way  of 
Conducting  a  fight  between  a  body  of  workmen  and 
their  employers:  that  is,  the  organization  of  a 
competing  business  on  cooperative  principles.  If 
lite  Knights  of  Labor,  whenever  on  strike,  instead 
of  assaulting  with  clubs  and  brick  bats  those  who 
take  their  places,  meanwhile  living  on  contributed 
fund-,  would  at  once  put  these  funds  into  a  rival 
business— or,  if  that  requires  too  much  capital,  into 
any  business  that   would  give  them  all  decent  em- 


ployment— the  organization  would  not  be  now  disin- 
tegrating, leaving  behind  it  thousands  of  ruined 
dupes,  ordered  out  of  employment  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  on  an  utterly  hopeless  and  probably  unreas- 
onable strike,  by  the  folly  or  dishonesty  of  their  com- 
manders, and  now  unable  to  regain  places.  The 
assumption  in  every  strike  is  that  the  employers 
are  not  doing  all  they  honestly  should  for  their 
employes,  and  that  the  workmen  understand  the 
business  well  enough  to  be  justified  in  dictating 
terms.  This  may  be  true:  but  if  it  is,  then  these 
same  workmen  should  certainly  be  competent  to 
conduct  a  similar  business  themselves,  and   to  in- 
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sure  Fair  treatment  by  becoming  themselves  their 
own  employers.  Surely  if  their  leaders  can  be 
trusted  with  the  general  management  and  distribu- 
tion of  funds,  they  could  be  trusted  with  the  Imsi- 
iir--  use  of  the  same;  and  the  money  spent  on  n 
great  strike  is  always  sufficient  to  set  up  several 
business  undertakings. 

There  is  a  rather  amusing  attempt  now  lieing 
made  by  the  papers  of  tliis  part  of  the  State  to 
substitute  Upper  California  for  Northern  Califor- 
nia, as  a  name  lor  all  the  counties  north  of  that 
tier  which  is  usually  known  as  Southern  California. 
We  do  not  know  that  any  one  lias  settled  yet  just 
what  is  comprised  in  "Southern  California;"  but 
even  by  a  liberal  construction,  it  can  only  lie  a 
slice  oft'  the  southern  end  of  our  long  State  so 
small  in  proportion  to  its  whole  extent  that  if  one 
will  look  at  the  map  he  will  see  the  geographical 
absurdity  of  calling  all  the  rest  "northern.''  It  is 
also  urged  by  the  journals  that  the  adjective 
"northern"  leads  the  uninitiated  to  suppose  that 
the  climate  must  resemble  that  of  Alaska.  Whether 
this  last  objection  to  the  epithet  be  valid  or  not 
(and  we  have  never  observed  that  people  were  dis- 
posed to  draw  rash  conclusions  about  climate  from 
such  names  as  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina), 
there  is  certainly  no  propriety  in  calling  counties 
that  lie  even  south  of  the  middle  of  the  State 
"  northern."  But  neither  is  there  any  propriety  in 
calling  a  section  of  the  State  "Upper  California," 
when  the  whole  of  it  bears  that  name  as  distin- 
guished from  the  peninsula,  Lower  California. 
"  Alta  California" — the  strictly  correct  term  of  dis- 
tinction— is  not  understood  except  by  old  Califor- 
nians ;  while  every  child  in  school  is  taught  that 
"  Upper  California "  and  "  Lower  California " 
mean  the  State  and  the  peninsula.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  natural  and  convenient  terms  are 
"Southern,"  "  Central  "  or  "  Middle,"  and  "North- 
ern" California — just  as  one  speaks  of  Central  or 
Northern  New  York.  The  contour  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  agricultural  conditions,  tends  to  fall 
naturally  into  these  divisions.  The  line  between 
the  central  and  northern  counties  would  lie  more 
distinct  than  between  the  southern  and  central.  If 
it  were  necessary  to  draw  it  sharply,  it  could  be 
defined  by  the  southern  limit  of  annual  snow,  the 
northern  limit  of  the  fig,  "live,  almond,  orange. 
or  vine,  the  natural  barrier  of  the  mountain 
chains,  or  any  other  of  several  distinguishing 
features.  If  the  word  •■central"  is  already  irre- 
trievably pre-empted  for  purposes  of  longitudinal 
division,  and  devoted  to  the  inland  plain,  "middle" 
mighl  be  experimented  with.  In  any  event, 
"upper"  is  likely  to  throw  the  unsophisticated 
Easterner  into  a  confusion  as  to  the  relation  of  the 


Lower,  Southern,  Alta,  and  Upper  California*, 
similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  British  mind 
with  regard  to  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  of  America. 

A  "Winter  Morning  in  Town. 

The  reason  why  I  am  lying  here  broad  awake, 
while  it  yet  lacks  an  hour  or  more  of  the  time 
when  the  maid  will  come  to  summon  me  by  her 
knock  to  the  duties  of  a  new  day,  is  that  I  was 
visited  a  little  while  ago  by  a  most  sociable  mouse. 
I  had  heard  him  gnawing  somewhere  about  the 
room  early  in  the  night,  but  had  not  suffered  his 
presence  to  hinder  my  slumbers,  till  he  roused  me 
most  effectually  by  climbing  upon  the  pillow  and 
trying  to  detatch  a  lock  of  my  hair.  I  could  not 
decide  whether  he  wanted  it  to  eat,  or  for  a  nest- 
When  I  objected  to  this  appropriation  of  my  pecu- 
liar belonging,  he  answered  my  quick  motion  of 
the  hand  in  his  direction  by  darting  up  my  sleeve. 
He  was  soon  dislodged,  you  may  believe,  by  sundry 
active  movements  on  my  part,  and  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  deal  him  a  blow  that  sent  him  with  a 
thud  against  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room.  Since 
then  he  seems  not  at  all  inclined  to  revisit  me, 
doubting,  perhaps,  his  welcome. 

But  the  result  of  all  this  is  that  I  am  lying  with 
all  my  senses  on  the  alert,  at  a  time  when  usually 
the  most  bungling  burglar  would  have  small  diffi- 
culty in  making  away  with  all  my  portable  prop- 
erty. The  panes  of  my  window  are  defined  by 
darkness  only  a  little  less  dense  than  the  lines  that 
the  window  frame  makes  between  them  yet  lor  a 
long  time  the  rattle  of  wagons  has  sounded  in  the 
street,  as  the  milkmen  pass  on  their  morning 
rounds.  There  would  be  something  weird  about 
this  darksome  Hitting,  if  one  could  think  of  a  milk- 
cart  as  being  uncanny.  It  is  peculiarly  a  city 
sound,  and  yet  it  brings  to  mind  the  rural  picture 
of  the  cows  standing  mild-eyed  and  patient  in 
their  dripping  sheds,  as  the  men  strip  them  of 
their  white  treasure.  How  it  would  bring  back 
the  days  of  boyhood  to  catch  one  whiff'  of  their 
fragrant  breaths— the  days  when  I  used  to  go  out 
with  my  little  cup  for  a  drink  of  the  milk,  foamy 
and  warm,  as  it  came  from  the  bountiful  udders. 

And  now  another  country  sound  is  heard  ;  for 
the  rooster  that  leads  a  wretched  life  in  some  back 
yard  near  by  is  trying  to  crow,  a  melancholy,  be- 
draggled  sort  of  a  crow,  not  much  like  the  si. un- 
ions and  boastful  challenge  that  yon  shall  hear  in 
the  farm-yard  on  any  clear  morning.  The  crow  of 
inv  neighbor  is  answered  by  various  cocks  more  or 
less  distant,  but  they  till  crow  as  if  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  nut  at  all  as  if  they  wanted  to. 

The  grey  of  the  window  panes  grows  more  pearly 
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in  tone,  and  I  can  even  make  out  the  outlines  of 
the  leathery  leaves  that  droop  from  the  eucalyptus 
dose  by.  Thej  make  rather  a  graceful  arabesque 
in  silhouette,  I  am  forced  to  confess,  and  I  don't 
believe  I  would  have  the  tree  chopped  down  if  I 
could,  though  the  blue-gum  is  one  of  my  dislikes, 
with  its  ragged  outlines,  its  long  hare  spaces  of 
trunk,  its  hark  hanging  in  untidy  strips,  and  its 
leaves,  long  and  slit);  that  clatter  in  tile  breeze, 
rather  than  murmur.  They  are  such  greedy  trees. 
too,  suffering  nothing  else  to  thrive  in  their  vi- 
cinity. Better  than  nothing,  perhaps,  hut,  oh  !  for 
the  graceful  elm  with  its  fountain  of  branches,  or 
the  leafy  mound  of  the  maple  ! 

I  wonder  what  that  English  sparrow  thinks  on 
this  matter.  Perhaps  his  querulous  chirp  is  made 
more  querulous  by  contrasting  this  ungainly  tree, 
which  offers  no  cosy  hiding  place  for  a  nest,  with  the 
oaks  and  beeches  of  old  England,  of  which  his 
progenitors  have  handed  down  the  tradition.  His 
temper  is  none  of  the  sweetest  at  any  rate,  and  his 
rasping  voice  adds  no  cheerfulness  to  the  morning. 

But  there  is  a  more  pleasing  bird  note.  I  won- 
der if  it  is  a  linnet's.  It  is  a  shameful  thing  how 
little  the  average  man  knows  of  the  birds  that  he 
sees  and  hears  every  day,  or  could  see  and  hear 
every  day,  if  he  would.  I  suppose  that  the  little 
minstrel  lias  sung  before  my  window  every  day  this 
month  at  least,  and  yet  1  never  have  looked  for 
him,  and  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  bird  he  is. 
Everybody,  I  take  it,  knows  the  song  of  the  meadow 
lark,  most  people  that  of  the  linnet,  the  wild 
canary,  and  possibly  one  or  two  more.  Yet  there 
are,  no  doubt,  fifty  kinds  of  song-birds  that  make 
the  music  that  we  love  in  a  general   way. 

But  all  this  time  it  has  been   growing   lighter, 


and  now  there  is  a  decided  show  ot  gold  fringing 
the  top  of  the  thick  layer  of  cloud  that  hides  the 
Contra  Costa  hills — a  gold  that  is  fretted  and 
barred,  as  I  see  it,  by  the  masts  and  cordage  of  the 
great  steamers  that  lie  at  the  Pacific  .Mail  dock. 
Those  steamers,  clustering  there  so  closely,  as  if 
their  purpose  were  to  make  a  graceful  lacework  for 
my  pleasure,  will  part  this  week  for  at  least  three 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  gold  is 
only  a  narrow  fissure  between  the  solid  porphyry 
of  dull  grey  nimbus;  a  "red,  red  gold,"  too,  like 
Queen  Elizabeth's  hair;  and  when  old  Sol  comes 
up,  tardily  showing  himself  through  this  same  fis- 
sure, he  is  so  red-faced  and  has  such  a  blood-shot 
eye  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  went  to  bed 
at  live  o'clock  last  night.  He  is  in  a  glum  state 
of  mind,  too,  for  he  soon  plunges  sulkily  into  the 
upper  cloud,  and  refuses  to  give  any  sign  as  to  his 
whereabouts.  For  a  moment  before  he  goes  out  of 
sight  it  looks  as  if  there  were  three  suns  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  that  network  of  ropes  and  spars — 
the  upper  one  Helios  himself;  the  lower,  his  Image 
in  the  water,  a  triHe  more  red  and  nervous;  the 
third,  between  them,  is  probably  a  reflection  on 
the  heavy  fog  that  lies  on  the  water  at  a  little 
distance. 

So  now  at  last  it  is  broad  daylight — a  dismal, 
rainy  day  it  will  be,  if  all  this  red  at  morning  is  a 
trustworthy  sign;  a  day  of  monotonous  grey  skies 
above,  and  streets  filled  with  umbrellas  and  grave- 
diggers  below.  "  Gravediggers  "  is  the  name  that 
the  school-girls  of  the  present  day  apply  to  the 
ladies  as  they  appear  muffled  in  their  gossamers. 

But  there  goes  the  breakfast  hell,  and  I  must 
bestir  myself. 

Charles  S.   Greene. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Briefer   Notice. 

In  a  spirit  of  large  charity,  perhaps,  we 
should  allow  the  phrase  of  the  preface  to  Home 
Life  nf  Great  Authors' ,  which  informs  us  that  those 
sketches  were  written  not  for  those  familiar  with 
the  biographies  of  the  subjects,  "  but  rather  for 
those  busy  people  who  have  little  time  for  reading, 
yet  wish  v>  know  something  of  the  private  life 
ami  personal  history  of  their  favorite  authors," — 
|D disarm  criticism.  It  may  be  that,  in  a  larger 
charity,  no  book  should  be  criticised  that  is  not 
'Home  Life  of  Great  Authors.  By  Hattie  Tyng  Gris- 
wold.     Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company.    1887. 


intentionally  vicious,  but  each  should  have  its 
chance  to  bring  returns  to  its  maker.  This  book 
may  be  well  enough  in  its  way,  its  very  small  way; 
but  it  Joes  not  keep  its  promise,  its  author  could 
not  tell  of  the  home-life  of  people  who  had  no 
home-life,  and  she  could  tell  of  the  home-life  of 
the  rest  scarcely  more  than  could  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  page.  Who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  home-life  of  Goethe  '.'  Not  the  author  of 
this  book.  But  she  has  got  together  something  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  boy  Goethe;  and  when  he  began 
his  career  of  love  making  he  began  to  furnish  a 
text  for  her,  as  she  vainly  tries  to  keep  up   in  her 
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narration  with  the  unrecorded  sequence  of  the 
poet's  loves.  Robert  Burns,  if  history  has  been 
truthful,  spent  many  hours  that  furnished  food  for 
gossip  away  from  home,  and  this  author  fails  to 

inform  us  of  1 1 i ^  <  1 estic  life,  or  if  he   had  any. 

Lord  Byron's  life  is  not  one  of  those  which 
adds  anything  to  the  sanctity  or  interest  of  home, 
though  In'  is  :i  subject  of  her  pen.  The  title  of 
the  volume,  in  fact,  was  apparently  her  latest  in- 
vention concerning  it,  for  the  essays  have  been 
written  each  by  itself,  without  any  apparent  con- 
nection with  each  other  or  with  the  theme  of 
home-life,  hut  are  simply  little  compositions,  in 
which  the  author  has  put  what  she  knew  of  the 
various  subjects,  whether  it  appertained  to  indi- 
vidual character,  glances  of  life  at  home,  to  lawful 
or  unlawful  love  making,  or  to  their  works  and 
reputations.  Among  sketches  of  thirty-three 
authors,  there  is  very  little  said  of  any  one ;  and 
while  these  are  pleasantly  written,  they  are  emi- 
nently unsatisfactory  from  almost  every  point  of 
view  for  their  lack  of  completeness,  and  can  be 
acceptable  to  those  only  who  rind  satisfaction  in 
knowing  too  little  about  what   they   knew  nothing 

of  before. Eminent  Authors  of  the  \9tlt   Century' 

is  a  translation  from  the  German  of  a  series  of 
literary  portraits  by  Georg  Brandes.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  essays  that  have  already  appeared  in 
periodicals,  but  have  since  been  thoroughly  re- 
vised. The  subjects  are,  with  one  exception,  per- 
sons with  whom  the  author  has  been  personally 
acquainted,  or  of  whom  lie  has  at  least  had  a  close 
view.  They  are  Paul  Heyse,  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen, John  Stuart  Mill,  Ernst  Kenan,  Esaias 
Tegner,  Gustave  Flaubert,  Frederick  Pauldin-Mul- 
ler,  Bjornsterne  Bjornson  and  Henrik  Ibsen.  They 
belong  to  not  less  than  six  nationalities,  and  may  he 
said  in  a  way  to  represent  the  modern  European 

writers. W.    II.  Bishop's  DetmohP,   Nathaniel 

Hawthorne's  The  Snow  Image,  and  Other  Twice  told 
Tales,  and  Bret  Harte's  The  Story  of  a  Mine,  are 
published  as  numbers  of  the  Riverside  Pocket 
Series,  already  commended  to  readers  as  cheap  in 
price  anil  convenient  in  size  and  appearance. 

Ten  Dollars  Enough3  (first  published  as  a  serial 
in  a  journal  of  housewifery  I  has  a  thread  of  story 
running  through  il,  but  consists  mainly  of  recipes 
by  means  of  which  to  get  luxury  at   table  from  ten 

■Eminent  Authors  of  the  19th  Century.  By  Georg  Bran- 
des.   New  York:  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    1887.1 

-'IieiniiiM,  a  Romance  by  W.  II.  Bishop.  The  Snow  Im- 
age, ion!  Other  Twice-Told  Tales.  By  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. The  siurv  of  a  Mine.  By  Bret  Harte.  River 
side  Pocket  Series.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  t'o. 
1886.     For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Chilion  Beach. 

i.  ii  iii.ii.M-  i  gh.    Keeping  House  Well  On  Tea 

Dollars  A  Week:  How  It  Has  Been  Hone:  How  It  May  lie 
in, ii.'  again  By  Catherine  Owen.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  <S  Co.  1886.  for  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Chilion 
Bi  :i.  i 


dollars  a  week.  The  young  wife  is  devotedly  fond 
of  cooking,  and  has  been  to  a  cooking  school.  She 
does  not  like  to  sew  and  thinks  it  much  better  to 
buy  ready-made  garments.  All  might  not  agree 
with  her  about  this,  lint  her  plan  leaves  her  leisure 
to  cook  in  an  artistic  fashion.  One  who  has  had 
much  experience  with  untrained  girls  will  feel  sur- 
prised at  the  achievements  of  hers;  but  as  the  book 
is  mainly  intended  to  give  recipes  and  instructions, 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  occupy  space  with 
blunders.  As  to  prices  of  articles  used,  they  are 
those  of  the  New  York  market  and  would  vary  in 
other  places.  So  far  as  the  hook  tends  to  induce  any 
one  to  buy  a  home  of  his  own  instead  of  boarding, 
it  will  do  good  work. Study  of  the  English  Clas- 
sics1 is  a  teachers'  handbook,  first  published  nearly 
ten  years  ago ;  and  in  recognition  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  since  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing English  literature,  and  of  the  fact  that  in  most 
of  our  higher  schools  this  study  is  now  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  school  curriculum,  the  author 
has  made  a  revision  of  his  work.  His  selection  of 
representative  authors,  seventeen  in  number,  in- 
cludes but  three  prose  writers,  Irving,  Addison, 
and  Bacon,  all  the  rest  being  English  poets,  ex- 
cepting Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Bryant.  We 
have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  a  pursuit  of  the 
study  of  representative  poets  only,  and  of  the  es- 
sayists who  have  written  of  them,  will  give  one  a 
liberal  education  in  English  literature.  To  omit 
Emerson,  both  as  poet  and  prose  writer,  Bunyan, 
Lamb,  De  Quincy,  Carlyle,  and  a  dozen  other  in- 
dispensable names,  makes  one  feel  that  the  author's 
view  is  a  trine  contracted.  But  he  seems  to  be  very 
earnest  in  the  methods  of  study,  and  is  sometimes 
painfully  precise  and  exhaustive  in  his  analyses — 
so  much  so  indeed,  and  so  discursive  in  his  parallel 
lines  of  study  that  we  fear  that  the  study  of  the 
works,  as  literature  only,  is  submerged  beneath  a 
pedagogic  desire  to  teach  at  the  same  time  gram- 
mar, and  history,  and  philology,  and  every  depart- 
ment of  learning  suggested  by  the  author's  or  with- 
in the  limitations  of  the  teacher's  own  acquisitions. 
The  effect  of  such  discursiveness  is  frequently  to 
defeat  completely  the  object  sought,  the  knowledge 
of  and  taste  for  good  literature,  and  to  engender 
that  distaste  which  the  study  is  intended  to  over- 
come. The  usefulness  of  this  book  will  be  in 
the  application  of  the  suggestions  therein,  for  all 
its  good  and  bad  is  to  come  indirectly  to  the  pupil, 
and  will  depend  mostly  upon  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  brain  its  contents  are  first  filtered  through  he 
fore  reaching  him. 

'Study  of  the  English  Classics.    A  practical  hand-book 
lor  teachers     By   Albert  F.    Blaisdell.    Boston:    Lee  <S 
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IN  A   MODERN  GOLD-MINING  CAMP. 


Fancy  and  fact  never  appear  in  stronger 
contrast  than  when  the  average  Eastern 
tourist  discovers  how  different  is  the  real 
gold-mining  "camp"  from  that  of  his  imagi- 
nation. The  earlier  days  of  gold-mining 
abounded  so  in  adventures  of  all  sorts,  that 
it  was  easy  to  select  such  types  and  styles  as 
best  suited  the  moods  or  skill  of  the  writers 
of  those  romantic  pictures  of  early  times 
that  have  ever  since  passed  current  as  faith- 
ful representations  of  California  mining  life. 
The  bushy-bearded,  leather-belted,  pistol- 
carrying  type  of  gold  miner  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  a  representative  of  any  con- 
siderable class — or,  indeed,  of  any  class  at 
all,  except  those  who  prospect  in  the  most 
remote  wilderness.  None  such  are  visible 
in  any  of  the  more  populous  camps.  The 
traveler  who  expects  to  see  them  will  be  as 
much  disappointed  as  the  Russian  noble  who, 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  request- 
ed his  host  to  show  him  our  "  peasantry." 

In  truth,  a  period  of  thirty  years  has  made 
as  much  difference  in  life  among  the  gold 
miners  as  in  life  anywhere  else,  in  all  save 
the  excitement  necessarily  connected  with 
the  search  for  the  yellow  metal.  For  the 
sight   of  native  gold,  so   warm-looking  and 


brilliant,  while  taken  in  lumps  and  nuggets 
from  its  matrix,  is  always  exciting — to  the 
lucky  owner  because  it  is  his;  to  the  spec- 
tator because  he  hungers  for  it.  Aside  from 
this,  among  the  most  important  mining 
camps  (if  such  term  be  not  an  inadmissible 
misnomer  as  applied  to  organized  mining 
towns  like  Nevada  City,  Grass  Valley,  and 
others,  with  a  population  of  from  five  to 
seven  thousand)  the  old  romantic  element 
has  all  but  disappeared.  Where  the  scat- 
tered groups  of  huts  and  shanties  of  the 
Argonauts  stood,  now  can  be  seen  long 
lines  of  well-graded  streets,  running  through 
regular  rows  of  dwelling-houses  and  stores, 
fronted  by  porch-covered  sidewalks,  kept  in 
excellent  repair. 

The  cuts  and  scars  and  gullies  left  by 
the  early  prospector,  have  been  long  since 
filled  up,  and  over  them  now  stand  the  neat 
residences  and  green  lawns  of  the  miners' 
families.  Shade  trees,  in  profuse  abun- 
dance, line  the  public  thoroughfares,  while 
the  gardens  yield  abundance  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  In  the  evenings  the  sidewalks 
become  a  miniature  Kearny  Street  during 
business  hours,  while  the  subsequent  night- 
time   is    still    enough    to    satisfy  the    most 
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fastidious.  Neither  dance  house  nor  dive  is 
known.  If  a  gambling  den  is  in  operation, 
it  is  kept  away  from  the  public  gaze.  The 
streets  are  deserted  long  before  midnight, 
and  seldom  any  sound  greets  the  ear  save 
the  heavy,  champing  "  chow-ow "  of  the 
neighboring  quartz  mills,  in  their  ceaseless 
grinding  of  the  yellow  ore. 

It  is  astonishing  with  how  little  effort 
order  is  maintained  in  these  mining  camps. 
One  may  live  here  a  full  year,  and  never  see 
an  intoxicated  person.  The  police  court 
cases  do  not  average  more  than  two  every 
month.  A  watchman  by  night,  and  a  town 
marshal  by  day,  serve  to  maintain  better 
order  than  the  armies  of  policemen  do  in 
large  cities.  "Hard  cases  "  of  both  sexes 
sometimes  visit  these  towns,  but  are  at 
once  placed  under  such  uncomfortable  sur- 
veillance that  they  speedily  leave.  The 
very  mode  of  making  ordinary  arrests  is 
peculiar.  The  officer  on  obtaining  his 
warrant  tells,  or  sends  word  to,  the  accused 
that  he  is  "wanted  in  court."  To  this  the 
accused  responds  by  appearing  to  answer 
the  charge,  and  afterwards  the  case  goes 
on  in  the  usual  way.  Of  course  this  mode 
is  not  adopted  in  the  most  serious  cases. 
There  are  instances  where  even  those  con- 
victed of  misdemeanor  have  been  sent  "in 
their  own  sole  custody"  to  the  county  jail. 

Claim-jumping,  once  the  fruitful  cause  of 
so  much  bloodshed,  has  ceased  to  cause 
trouble.  If  a  man  in  these  days  takes  for- 
cible possession  of  another's  premises,  the 
law,  not  the  shot-gun,  arbitrates  the  con- 
tention. Either  the  trespasser  is  arrested, 
or  the  title  is  litigated.  Even  lynch-law 
has  come  into  desuetude.  The  only  in- 
stance I  ever  knew  of  mob  violence  was 
when  a  crowd  of  the  basest  class  once 
attempted  to  imitate  the  Pennsylvania  Molly 
Maguires  by  breaking  into  a  house.  Even 
then  a  single  officer  drove  them  away.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  population  is  Eng- 
lish by  birth,  and  Englishmen  never  join  in 
with  a    mob,  in  America.       Such  at    least 


is  my  observation  among  miners,  East  and 
West. 

A  large  proportion  of  quartz  miners  are 
Cornishmen,  raised  to  this  pursuit  from  in- 
fancy. They  are  a  muscular  race,  with 
many  peculiarities  distinct  from  other  Eng- 
lishmen, clannish  among  themselves,  but 
quiet  and  inoffensive  in  deportment.  They 
associate  almost  exclusively  with  each  other, 
are  domestic  in  their  habits,  and  rear  large 
families.  Their  wives  and  daughters  have 
a  passion  for  rich  dresses  and  for  jewelry. 
Like  all  the  Celtic  race,  they  are  inclined 
to  be  religious,  and  one  of  the  churches 
maintained  by  them  has  a  single  Sabbath 
school  with  no  less  than  six  hundred  en- 
rolled pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
over  five  hundred.  The  great  number  of 
children,  as  well  as  a  religious  disposition, 
accounts  for  this.  In  a  single  town  of 
sixty-five  hundred  population,  no  less  than 
two  thousand  appear  from  the  census  mar- 
shal's report,  to  be  under  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years — a  truly  extraordinary  proportion. 

One  element  of  excitement  in  mining  life 
that  will  always  remain,  is  the  intense  sen- 
sation incident  to  every  new  "  strike  "  or 
discovery.  Many  mining  districts  are  inter- 
sected with  a  net-work  of  ledges,  bearing 
gold  in  small  or  larger  quantities.  Many  of 
these  ledges  or  reefs  contain  the  auriferous 
metal  in  paying  quantities  only  in  streaks, 
lengthwise  with  the  ledge,  and  following  its 
dip  or  incline.  These  streaks  are  what  the 
miners  term  the  "  pay  chutes.  "  The  ledge 
itself  may  be  several  feet  in  width  while  this 
streak  is  but  a  few  inches.  The  prospector, 
if  a  poor  man,  in  hunting  for  this  pay  streak, 
drives  his  shafts  on  the  ledge  as  far  as  water; 
if  he  is  a  capitalist  he  puts  up  hoisting  and 
pumping  machinery,   and  sinks  yet   deeper. 

Now  the  magnificent  water  power  of 
the  mountains  is  becoming  utilized  in  run- 
ning all  kinds  of  mining  machinery,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  steam,  and  at  a  fraction  of  the 
expense.  Many  of  the  most  important  mines 
are  already  operated  by  water  power. 
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To  both  laborer  and  capitalist  quartz 
mining  is  at  best  a  hazardous  pursuit.  The 
dangers  to  life  attendant  on  laboring  in  those 
dark,  gloomy  caverns,  where  every  step,  or 
vibration  of  the  air,  is  attended  with  danger 
to  life  or  limb,  are  only  equaled  by  the 
danger  to  the  capital  of  the  operator  from 
the  undertaking  itself.  Quartz  mining  at- 
tracts many  who  think  they  have  a  genius 
for  success  in  games  of  chance  ;  and  often 
with  the  most  disastrous  results. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  our  friend  Newcomer. 
He  arrives  at  the  camp,  backed  by  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  belonging  to  him- 
self and  his  over-sanguine  friends.  Obliv- 
ious to  the  fact  that  no  two  mining  dis- 
tricts are  alike,  and  that  to  operate  success- 
fully in  any  district  requires  years  of  patient 
labor  and  observation  therein,  he  deter- 
mines to  operate  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
or  the  plans  adopted  in  other  localities. 
He  buys  a  prospect  hole,  partly  because  he 
thinks  it  cheap,  and  partly  because  it  ad- 
joins some  successful  mine.  He  begins 
operations  by  the  erection  of  costly  machin- 
ery and  by  preliminary  work  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  He  disdains  all  counsel  from 
those  of  experience,  and  goes  "right 
ahead."  If  he  selects  a  superintendent  it 
is  likely  to  be  some  relative  who  never  be- 
fore saw  a  gold  mine.  He  expends  the 
greater  part  of  his  capital  in  the  erection  of 
works,  and  then  he  begins  to  "  feel  "  for  his 
pay  chute. 

Day  after  day,  deeper  and  deeper,  he- 
sinks  and  sinks  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth; 
until  at  length  he  realizes  that  he  has 
counted  his  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched — that  there  is  no  pay  rock  there — ■ 
that  his  exchequer  is  bankrupt,  and  that 
his  claim  and  improvements  must  pass 
under  the  hammer  of  the  sheriff. 

Such  instances  are  by  no  means  rare.  If 
instead  of  sinking  on  the  ledge,  Mr.  New- 
comer decides  to  run  an  expensive  tunnel, 
where  there  is  no  ledge,  but  where  he  san- 
guinely  expects  to  strike  a  "blind"  ledge,  and 


so  stumble  on  to  something  "rich" — we  have 
another  illustration,  true  to  life,  of  how 
recklessly  men  gamble  in  mines. 

For  all  this,  quartz  mining — legitimate 
quartz  mining — affords  as  safe  an  invest- 
ment as  most  of  our  commercial  pursuits. 

Incorporated  companies  are  almost  as 
numerous  in  mining  towns  as  mining  claims, 
and  the  formation  of  new  companies  is  an 
every-day  matter.  Many  of  these  die  still- 
born; some  survive  only  to  swell  the  assess- 
ment lists;  while  a  few  flourish.  Some 
years  since  a  mania  for  mining  incorporations 
prevailed,  and  the  quantity  of  stock  that 
was  "  floated"  was  prodigious.  After  a 
while  a  scheme  was  devised  by  which  the 
capital  stock  was  made  to  represent  from 
five  to  ten  times  the  value  of  the  plant. 
For  instance:  A  man  owning  a  claim  worth 
$5,000  would  incorporate  a  company  to  oper- 
ate it,  having  a  capital  stock  of  100,000 
shares.  To  this  company  the  mine-owner 
would  convey  his  claim  in  consideration  of 
99,000  shares  of  the  capital  stock.  Forty  per 
cent,  of  this  stock  would  then  be  put  on  the 
market  and  boomed  as  "  dirt  cheap  "  at  fifty 
cents  per  share.  If  enough  purchasers 
bite,  the  mine-owner  realizes  $20,000  for 
less  than  a  half  interest  in  his  claim,  aban- 
dons the  scheme,  and  is  happy.  By  this 
means  two  objects  are  accomplished — a 
good  share  of  the  stock  and  the  public  are 
sold  simultaneously. 

It  took  several  years  for  this  sly  scheme 
to  be  generally  exploded;  but  while  it  lasted 
it  proved  to  be  another  South  Sea  bubble, 
and  more  than  one  stately  residence  in  the 
gold  regions  owes  its  existence  to  this  mode 
of  stock  operation. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  question  of  co-oper- 
ation, in  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital, 
has  been  successfully  solved  in  the  quartz- 
mining  regions,  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Tribute  System.  Under  this  the  mine- 
owner  operates  the  necessary  pumping  and 
hoisting  machinery,  and  the  miners,  in 
companies  of  from  three  to  ten  persons  in 
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each,  extract  the  ore — the  remuneration  be- 
ing a  certain  percentage  of  the  milling  pro- 
ceeds. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
percentage  is  often  so  low  as  barely  to  af- 
ford the  laborer  a  living,  this  plan  is  very 
popular — in  part,  no  doubt,  because  of  the 
very  element  of  chance  and  uncertainty  it 
contains;  an  uncertainty  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  the  grade  of  the  ore  is  never  uni- 
form for  more  than  a  few  feet  at  any  one 
place.  The  legal  result  of  this  arrangement 
is  not  to  create  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  but  of  joint  ownership  in  the  ore 
extracted.1 

To  the  "Tribute  System,"  and  the  ab- 
sence of  Chinese  from  the  quartz  mines, 
must  be  attributed  the  extraordinarily  ami- 
cable relations  that  have  nearly  always 
existed  between  employer  and  employed  in 
the  gold  regions. 

'So  held  by  Cat.  Supreme   Court  in  Wheeler  vs.  West, 
riled  Sept.  2Sth,  1886. 


The  intellectual  character  of  these  modern 
mining  towns  is  not  much  above  or  below 
the  average.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
population  is  foreign-born,  but  it  is  not 
often  that  a  totally  illiterate  person  can  be 
found.  The  number  of  those  who  refuse  to 
become  citizens  is  considerable.  Beer  is 
the  chief  alcoholic  beverage,  except  among 
the  "  old  timers,"  who  generally  prefer 
something  warmer. 

There  is  perhaps  less  social  restriction 
and  greater  freedom  among  all  classes  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  than  anywhere  else. 
In  the  exciting  search  for  gold,  many  vir- 
tues often  become  dwarfed  and  stunted: 
but  in  broadness  of  sympathy,  in  unostenta- 
tious humanitarianism,  and  in  generous 
hospitality,  the  quartz  miners  of  California 
remain  to-day  the  worthy  representatives  and 
successors  of  the  Argonauts,  and  second  to 
no  people  in  the  universe. 

A.  Burrows. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  EUROCS  AND  BACK  IN   1861. 


Business  required  my  presence  at  Martin's 
Ferry,  on  the  Klamath  River,  a  few  miles 
below  the  junction  of  the  Trinity;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1S61  I  sailed  on  the  stea- 
mer Columbia  for  Humboldt  Bay.  I  landed 
at  the  sawmill  town  of  Eureka,  and  without 
delay  took  a  sailing  boat  for  Areata,  then  a 
small  but  pretty  town  at  the  head  of 
Humboldt  Bay,  and  the  head  of  navigation 
for  wagon  and  water  transportation. 

Desiring  to  press  forward,  I  secured  a 
good  traveling  horse,  and  the  next  morning 
started  out  on  a  journey  of  fifty-five  miles, 
over  a  mountainous  and  heavily  timbered 
country,  frequented  only  by  pack-trains, 
horsemen,  and  Indians.  A  good  horseman, 
traveling  light  and  alone,  having  on  a  military 
cap,  woolen   shirt,   with  broad  belt  around 


my  waist,  pants  in  my  boots,  and  knapsack 
on  my  shoulder,  I  made  good  headway; 
and  having  started  at  early  daybreak  with 
the  intention  of  reaching  the  Klamath  River 
that  night,  I  did  not  waste  any  time  on  the 
way.  I  knew  very  well  that  every  moment 
was  of  value  if  I  was  to  reach  my  destination 
before  dark.  Hence  I  did  not  note  inci- 
dents that  might  otherwise  have  called  my 
attention.  Never  having  passed  over  the 
trail,  my  principal  care  was  not  to  get  off  it. 
Some  miles  out  from  Areata,  after  having 
passed  Mad  River,  it  led  me  through  dense 
greasewood  and  chaparral. 

Knowing  the  presence  of  Indians,  and 
being  accustomed  to  traveling  among  them, 
I  paid  little  attention  to  them  ;  nor  would  I 
have   noticed    their  numerous  camps,   if  it 
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had  not  been  that  as  I  approached,  one  of 
the  band  would  invariably  roll  out  of  his 
blankets  and  start  through  the  brush  on  the 
clean  run.  For  this  reason,  the  many  small 
bodies  of  Indians  attracted  my  attention, 
and  this  movement  as  I  approached  each 
camp  excited  my  curiosity.  But  as  it  was 
yet  early  in  the  morning  they  were  enjoying 
their  matutinal  nap,  and  showed  no  further 
disposition  to  be  disturbed  or  to  answer  my 
salutations. 

I  went  on  my  journey  at  a  rapid  rate, 
wondering  in  my  mind  why  at  every  camp 
a  young,  strapping  Indian  should  spoil  the 
enjoyment  of  his  early  nap  by  bolting  out 
in  dishabille  in  such  an  unceremonious 
manner,  at  such  an  inconvenient  hour  for 
his  personal  comfort,  and  at  such  a  break- 
neck speed  ;  and  while  I  have  since  had  a 
suspicion  that  they  mistook  me  for  an 
emissary  of  Uncle  Sam,  I  have  never  had 
the  matter  fully  cleared  up. 

At  length,  by  the  shadows  of  the  tall  trees, 
I  supposed  that  it  was  within  an  hour  or  so 
of  noon  ;  and  an  appetite  that  was  holding 
emphatic  interview  with  a  good  digestion, 
confirmed  my  suspicion,  and  reminded  me 
that  I  must  be  approaching  a  farm  where  I 
had  been  told  milk  and  honey  would  be 
found,  and  where  my  horse,  which  had  for 
some  time  showed  signs  of  fatigue,  would 
find  fodder,  and  both  man  and  beast  a  little 
noonday  rest.  It  was  not  long  before  signs 
of  pioneer  civilization,  in  the  form  of  a 
worm  fence,  appeared,  and  the  worm  of  that 
fence  told  me  that  hospitality  was  some- 
where there — real  Western  hospitality,  of 
which  a  worm  fence  of  split  rails  is  the  hap- 
py exponent  :  running  here,  running  there, 
around  and  among  the  great,  tall  trees  ; 
every  rail  in  its  place  lying  so  snugly  and 
quietly,  and  all  resting  their  heads  so  closely 
together,  suggestive  of  peace,  and  quiet,  and 
security,  and  having  a  homely  beauty  that 
none  of  your  straight-laced  sawed  board 
fences,  or  prim  picket  fences,  or  your  hor- 
rid purgatorial,  inquisitorial,  modern  inven- 


tion of  Satan,  barbed  fences,  ever  can  have. 

And  I  was  not  mistaken,  for  there  in  a 
clearing,  surrounded  by  these  great  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest,  the  redwoods  of  north- 
ern California,  was  a  good  substantial  log 
cabin;  and  the  barking  dog  soon  told  the 
occupants  that  a  stranger  was  approaching. 
A  motherly  looking  lady  of  about  fifty  ap- 
peared at  the  threshold,  bid  me  good  morn- 
ing, and  asked  me  to  get  off  my  horse  and 
rest;  and  in  reply  to  my  question  told  me 
that  horse  and  man  could  rest  and  refresh 
themselves  there,  and  pointing  to  the  barn 
said  there  I  would  find  hay  in  the  stall  and 
water  in  the  trough  for  my  horse. 

After  attending  to  my  good  carrier,  I  re- 
turned to  the  house,  and  entering  saw  a  fam- 
ily of  three  children;  the  elder  a  fair  haired, 
bashful  girl  of  fifteen,  employed  in  making 
bread,  the  younger  ones  just  come  in  from 
work.  The  old  man,  coming  in  almost  im- 
mediately, greeted  me  heartily  and  asked  me 
to  make  myself  at  home. 

An  air  of  comfort  and  content  pervaded 
the  place;  and  I  learned  that  the  family  had 
been  there  some  five  or  six  years,  had  cleared 
some  acres  of  land,  fenced  in  a  great  many 
more,  raised  grain,  hay,  and  some  vegetables, 
had  a  young  orchard,  and  had  within  that 
time  built  a  good  substantial  log  cabin  and 
barn,  and  by  thrift  and  good  management 
had  got  a  little  ahead  in  the  world's  affairs. 

The  mother,  a  woman  of  fair  education, 
had  imparted  her  knowledge  to  the  children. 
A  small  library  of  well  worn  books  showed 
an  interest  in  reading;  and  the  respect  of 
the  children  to  the  parents  and  the  kindly 
expressions  from  the  lips  of  these,  told  a  tale 
of  family  love  and  kindness. 

My  hour  there  was  a  rest  in  every  way; 
and  I  left  that  home,  planted  in  the  great 
forest  of  the  north,  far  away  from  life,  neigh- 
bors, or  civilization,  with  a  feeling  of  respect 
and  earnest  hope  for  their  future  prosperity 
and  happiness,  and  with  no  suspicion  that 
in  a  short  time,  this  happy  home  would  be 
destroyed,    the  family    scattered,    and  one, 
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if  not  both  of  the  parents  would    meet   a 
violent  death. 

The  magnificence  of  the  redwood  forests 
between  Areata  and  the  Klamath  River  is 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  forest  in  the  world 
— the  wonderfully  majestic  trees  growing  as 
close  as  nature  and  space  will  permit,  rear- 
ing their  heads  far  up  towards  the  heavens; 
the  foliage  of  the  spreading  branches  so  in- 
terlaced that  the  sunshine  is  excluded,  and 
the  traveler  below,  passing  between  the 
trunks  of  these  forest  monarchs,  over  a 
thick  carpet  of  fallen  leaves,  is  in  compara- 
tive  darkness  and  cheerless  solitude. 

I  pressed  on,  crossing  in  my  route  the  many 
deep  gorges  and  canons  that  cut  through 
that  country,  carrying  the  streams  into  the 
Klamath  River,  thence  into  the  ocean. 
Shortly  after  sundown,  the  long,  steep 
trail  running  down  to  the  river  was  reached; 
and  a  seven  mile  descent  brought  me  to  the 
ferry,  and  across  the  river  to  my  destina- 
tion and  headquarters  for  the  next  seven 
weeks. 

Here,  buried  in  the  deep  canon  of  the 
Klamath,  some  miles  below  the  junction  of 
the  Trinity  River,  there  was  ample  time  for 
reflection  in  the  midst  of  some  active  en- 
gineering work  I  was  carrying  on,  and  good 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  In- 
dians, who  surrounded  me  on  every  side. 
White  men  were  scarce  just  there,  and  the 
nearest  white  settlement  of  any  size  was 
Orleans  Bar,  the  county-seat.  Weitchpeck, 
an  Indian  village  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
above,  the  old  Indian  chief,  Tklamana, 
said,  had  been  a  village  for  several  genera- 
tions. 

The  old  chief  had  as  sharp  eyes  as  any  of 
his  tribe,  and  was  probably  a  better  judge 
of  human  nature,  at  least  Indian  human 
nature.  His  keenness  of  observation  and 
shrewdness  in  guessing,  kept  him  constantly 
in  the  foreground  of  his  tribe.  An  Indian 
never  got  the  better  of  him,  a  white  man 
rarely.  His  opinion  of  white  men  was  not 
very  high,  and  while  he  was  careful  not  to 


offend,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  held  them 
in  contempt;  and  certainly  the  white  men 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  were  not  the 
best  specimens  of  the  race: — 

"Injun  was  good  enough  to  be  shot  at, 
and  it  was  fun  to  see  how  far  off  he  could 
be  dropped. 

"  Why,  stranger,  you  see  that  divide 
thar,  over  a  thousand  yards  away — with 
a  clear  sky  beyond  ?  I  can  pick  off  an  In- 
jun every  time — I've  done  it,  and  I  have 
seen  Buckskin  Joe  do  it  just  as  sartin. 

"  But  bye  and  bye,  the  bucks  got  mighty 
smart;  they  came  down  t'other  side,  and  it 
was  only  once  in  a  while  we  caught  him  up 
to  something  suspicious  on  the  flat,  and 
dropped  him. 

"Then  he  tuck  to  running  zigzag,  and  it 
was  a  mighty  good  shot  that  'ud  fetch  him, 
you  bet.  But  them  days  are  gone,  stranger, 
and  things  here  are  kinder  dull." 

No  wonder  "  Injun  "  looked  with  suspi- 
cion on  white  men.  Old  Tklamana  no 
doubt  kept  up  a  heap  of  thinking,  more 
thinking  than  saying. 

The  old  fellow  took  a  live  interest  in 
what  I  was  doing,  and  I  took  a  live  interest 
in  him.  An  appreciative  and  inquiring  list- 
ener, of  quick  perceptions,  he  understood 
almost  intuitively  what  I  undertook  to  ex- 
plain to  him,  and  he  delighted  in  this  knowl- 
edge, and  delighted  still  more  in  imparting 
it  to  a  crowd  of  Indians  of  his  tribe,  who 
listened  with  evident  admiration  and  respect 
to  what  he  told  them. 

On  one  occasion  he  told  me  that  years 
and  years  ago,  a  party  of  priests  came  over 
the  river  above  where  it  came  into  the 
Klamath  (its  Indian  name  has  escaped  me) 
and  held  religious  services  around  the  river, 
the  Trinity  (Trinidad)  ;  and  that  afterwards 
another  party  of  three  men,  priests,  came 
across  the  mountains  from  the  lakes  above, 
and  were  killed  by  the  Upper  Klamath  In- 
dians— bad  Indians,  he  said,  with  whom 
his  tribe  were  always  having  trouble.  His 
tribe  always  befriended  the  white  man,  and 
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lived  in  peace,  hunting  and  fishing.  This 
is  what  they  usually  say  to  a  white  man, 
but  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
told  me  the  truth. 

The  old  chief  was  rich,  owned  one  or 
two  white  deer  skins,  and  a  quantity  of 
peculiarly  clear  and  white  shells  called  alli- 
cochicks,  which  passed  current  as  hard  coin. 
He  was  a  lucky  gambler  and  won  a  great 
deal;  much  of  his  winnings,  however,  was 
graciously  lost  to  him  by  admiring  players. 
Wealth  among  the  Indians,  like  wealth  among 
white  men,  has  considerable  power.  Fortu- 
nately Tklamana  used  his  power  judiciously 
and  wisely,  else  an  arrow  might  have  trans- 
ferred his  wealth  to  some  one  else. 

That  great  cure-all,  the  sweat  bath,  was 
used  by  the  tribe  extensively,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  at  convenient  places 
their  sweat  houses  were  constructed.  Their 
repeated  use  soon  told  on  a  good-looking 
Indian,  and  at  forty  he  looked  wrinkled  and 
old.  The  hot  steam,  the  intense  sweat, 
the  cold  plunge,  the  rubbing  off,  made  a  reg- 
ular aboriginal  Hammam,  and  just  ashurtful. 

I  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river  one 
day,  wanting  to  cross;  a  canoe  was  on  the 
opposite  shore.  An  Indian  girl  surmising 
my  fix  politely  stripped,  jumped  into  the 
water,  and  paddling  the  canoe  over,  took 
me  across.  Gallant  dusky  maiden!  I  kiss 
my  hand  to  thee  to-day,  in  memory  of  that 
deed  so  long  ago. 

One  day,  about  a  fortnight  before  I  had 
completed  my  work,  old  Tklamana  came  to 
me  and  said, 

"  When  you  go  ?  " 

"  About  fourteen  days,"  I  answered. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  you  go  three  days." 

"  Impossible!  " 

"  Yes,  you  go  three  days." 

"  But  why?" 

"  I  like  you  go  three  days." 

"  What  for  you  want  me  go  away  ?  " 

' '  Me  no  want  you  go  away  for  me,  you 
go  three  days  for  you." 

I  tried  to  ascertain  why  he  wanted  me  to 


go  away  in  three  days,  but  he  would  give 
me  no  direct  reason.  He  persistently  in- 
sisted, however,  that  in  three  days  I  should 
go  away. 

I  felt  that  there  was  some  reason  for  his 
persistency,  but  I  resolutely  told  him  that  I 
could  not  leave  in  three  days. 

The  next  day  I  told  Mr.  Martin,  who 
owned  the  ferry,  of  our  conversation,  and 
he  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  know  the  cause; 
so  thinking  it  a  whim  of  the  old  chief's,  I 
paid  no  further  attention  to  it.  In  three 
days,  however,  he  came  to  my  camp,  and 
expressed  some  surprise  and  annoyance  at 
seeing  me  still  there,  and  insisted  more 
strenuously  than  ever  that  I  should  go,  and 
go  at  once;  but  after  some  talk,  in  which 
Martin  joined,  the  old  chief  gave  me  a 
respite  of  three  more  days. 

Mr.  Martin,  who  had  been  living  among 
the  Indians  a  good  many  years,  and  who 
had  earned  their  respect  and  confidence, 
was  very  much  nonplussed  at  not  being  able 
to  ascertain  from  the  old  chief  why  he 
wanted  me  to  go.  "  But,"  he  said,  "  there  is 
a  squaw-man,  named  Potato  Waagee,  living 
up  the  hill.  I  will  see  him  to-day  and  he 
will  probably  know." 

This  man,  it  seems,  had  an  Indian  woman 
for  a  wife,  and  was  the  first  white  man 
(waagee)  that  had  raised  potatoes  there — ■ 
hence  his  name.  Martin  thought  he  would 
be  more  apt  to  understand  the  mystery  than 
any  one  else. 

But  even  Potato  Waagee  proved  to  be  in 
the  dark. 

The  second  day  old  Tklamana  came  to 
me  and  said, 

"  You  all  ready  to-morrow  ?" 

"  No,"  I  said.  "  I  no  go  unless  you  tell 
me  why.      Have  I  offended  you  ?" 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  think  you  good  man. 
I  like  you  very  much." 

' '  Then  why  do  you  want  me  to  go  ?" 

"  You  like  stay  here  all  the  time?" 

"  No,  certainly  not.  I  go  away  in  six  or 
seven  days." 
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"You  no  go  to-morrow,   you  no  go  for 
long    time.      You    go     to-morrow    morning 
dark.     1  go  talk  to  Martin." 
And  off  he  went. 

Very  shortly  Martin  came  up  to  me  and 
told  me  that  I  had  better  go  in  the  morn- 
ing; that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  tell  me 
the  full  reason,  but  he  thought  there  was 
some  trouble  brewing,  and  that  old  Tkla- 
mana  was  anxious  to  get  me  out  of  danger. 
What  the  danger  was,  or  whence  it  was  to 
come,  he  knew  not;  but  he  had  promised 
the  old  chief  that  I  should  leave  about  four 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  and  as  he 
had  never  broken  a  promise  to  him,  he 
wished  me  to  go  at  that  time.  "  And,"  he 
added,  "  we  will  talk  over  the  little  that  is 
to  be  done  in  the  work  you  have  on  hand, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  finish  it  up." 

I  could  not  resist  his  reasoning,  especially 
as  he  was  the  man  most  largely  interested 
in  the  work  to  which  he  referred.  By  four 
o'clock  I  was  ready  to  start. 

The  old  chief  was  on  hand,  and  presented 
me  with  a  quiver  full  of  arrows  and  a  fine 
bow.  He  told  me  to  carry  the  quiver  on 
my  back  over  my  left  shoulder.  It  was 
made  from  a  very  pretty  deerskin,  and  I  prom- 
ised to  carry  out  his  instructions  faithfully. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  I  started,  and  the 
ascent  of  the  steep  mountain  trail  from  the 
river  was  necessarily  slow.  A  wet  grey  fog 
filled  the  valley  and  made  the  air  chilly, 
and  the  surroundings  cheerless;  but  passing 
upward  through  the  dense  mist  I  found  that 
the  sun  had  risen,  and  its  bright,  cheerful 
rays,  thrown  upon  the  solid  bank  of  fog, 
gave  it  a  beautiful  fleecy  appearance  of 
arrested  sea-foam. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  until  I 
reached  the  cheerful  home  where  I  had 
rested  on  my  way  out.  Everything  seemed 
as  usual,  the  men  folk  were  out  in  the  hills, 
and  a  brief  lunch  of  bread  and  milk  for 
myself,  and  a  nibble  of  hay  for  my  horse, 
detained  us  but  a  few  moments. 

1  hurried  on  my  way  across  the  country, 


and  plunged  into  one  of  the  dense  forests  of 
redwood  timber  so  common  to  that  part  of 
northern  California.  Here  the  trees,  of 
gigantic  proportions,  grew  in  such  close  con- 
tiguity that  it  seemed  a  battle  for  life  through 
lack  of  space  ;  and  the  trail  I  followed  nar- 
rowed until  horse  and  rider  had  barely  room 
to  pass  between  the  trees.  The  out-spread- 
ing branches,  interlocked  in  inextricable  en- 
tanglement, formed  a  solid  canopy  of  foliage, 
excluding  sunshine  and  light — so  impene- 
trable that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  gaze  up 
towards  the  heavens,  or  even  to  guess  the 
time  of  day  from  the  position  of  the  sun, 
or  from  any  glimmer  of  its  rays.  Not  carry- 
ing a  watch,  and  accustomed  to  tell  the  time 
by  the  length  of  the  shadows,  I  became 
anxious  from  my  inability  even  to  guess  at 
the  time  of  day,  and  feared  from  the  dark- 
ness of  my  surroundings  that  the  sun  must 
be  descending  far  towards  the  horizon. 
But  after  a  couple  of  hours  of  painful 
anxiety,  I  at  length  emerged  from  the  dark, 
dense,  and  depressing  forest,  to  find  myself 
once  more  under  the  blue  canopy  of  a  Cali- 
fornia sky,  and  the  sun  with  five  hours  left 
to  reach  its  resting  place  in  the  west. 

I  had  emerged  from  the  dense  forest  into 
a  remarkable  clearing — remarkable  from  the 
straight  and  natural  walls  of  tall  trees  that 
bounded  a  stretch  of  country  absolutely  bar- 
ren of  tree  or  shrub ;  a  short  tuft  grass  be- 
ing the  only  vegetation  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  As  I  looked  back  towards  that  part  of 
the  forest  whence  I  had  come,  as  the  line  of 
my  trail  seemed  to  thin  out  to  the  vanishing 
point,  there  seemed  to  be  no  room  for  horse 
and  man  to  enter.  I  was  glad  to  get  away 
from  it,  and  from  the  current  of  my  reflec- 
tions, which  would,  in  spite  of  myself,  sur- 
mise all  kinds  of  reasons  for  my  sudden  de- 
parture, especially  when  the  incidents  at  the 
Indians'  camps,  on  my  upward  trip,  re- 
curred to  me. 

But  the  bright  sunshine  dissipated  that, 
and  my  only  desire  was  to  push  on  and  get 
to  the  end  of  my  journey. 
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The  trail  was  unusually  deserted.  The 
pack-trains  from  Areata,  which  gave  so 
much  life  to  that  little  town  at  the  head  of 
Humboldt  Bay,  and  made  its  plaza  generally 
such  a  lively  scene,  (for  some  of  these  pack- 
trains  often  numbered  three  hundred  mules,) 
and  which  I  expected  to  meet  on  my  way, 
were  absent  ;  and  not  a  man  nor  a  beast 
met  me.  And  as  toward  dark  I  approached 
Mad  River  and  remembered  the  numerous 
Indian  camps  I  had  passed  on  my  way  up, 
and  the  large  number  of  Indians  lining  both 
sides  of  the  trail,  their  entire  absence 
seemed  strange  indeed. 

By  dark  I  reached  the  ferry  on  Mad  Riv- 
er. Here  I  got  off  my  horse,  sang  out  to 
the  ferryman  across  the  river,  and  sat  down 
for  a  reply.  No  reply  came.  Repeating  my  call 
again  and  again,  I  wasted  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes in  the  vain  effort  to  be  ferried  across 
the  river. 

I  went  down  to  the  water's  edge;  and  to 
my  surprise  found  the  ferry  rope  swinging 
loose  down  the  stream,  the  end  being  fast 
to  the  post  on  my  side  of  the  river.  I  could 
see  embers  of  fire  in  two  or  three  places,  on 
the  other  bank;  and  as  I  stood  down  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  scanning  the  other  shore 
through  the  darkness,  some  of  the  embers, 
puffed  by  a  sudden  breeze,  flamed  up,  and  I 
then  saw  that  the  ferryman's  cabin  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Concluding  that  the  accident  had  com- 
pelled the  ferryman  to  go  to  town  for  help, 
I  decided  to  get  across  the  river  by  fording, 
or  swimming  and  descending  its  bank  until 
the  waters  seemed  to  spread  out  to  a  consid- 
erable width.  I  took  to  the  river,  and  by 
good  luck  and  several  duckings  reached  the 
other  shore  in  safety. 

Making  my  way  as  best  I  could  along  the 
river  bank,  I  reached  the  landing  place  of 
the  ferry,  and  there  found  as  I  had  surmised 
that  the  ferry  house  and  the  surroundings 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  station 
was  entirely  deserted. 

I  lost  no  time,  but,  being  now  on  a  good 


trail  and  in  level  country,  I  hastened  on 
with  a  gloomy  and  unaccountable  feeling  of 
suspicion  and  nervousness.  About  a  mile 
beyond  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket 
with  chaparral  high  over  my  head  on  either 
side  of  the  trail,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  an 
uncertain  darkness,  my  horse,  who  had  so 
faithfully  and  unhesitatingly  carried  me  along 
so  far,  cocked  his  ears  forward,  suddenly 
threw  up  his  head,  and  stopped. 

I  strained  my  eyes  and  saw  a  few  paces 
before  me  two  Indians,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  trail — the  one  to  my  left  with  rifle  to  his 
shoulder,  pointed  at  me,  and  the  other 
standing  leaning  over  with  a  club  in  his 
hand,  the  heavy  end  resting  on  the  ground. 
There  could  be  no  mistaking  them  ;  and 
knowing  that  there  was  no  chance  for  retreat, 
no  room  to  turn  and  run,  I  drew  my  army 
pistol,  stuck  spurs  into  the  horse,  and 
charged  the  enemy.  But  the  enemy  did  not 
move,  neither  advanced  nor  retreated;  and  as 
I  approached  him,  the  forms  changed  from 
two  formidable  Indians  to  two  harmless 
stumps. 

I  felt  cheap  for  myself,  and  cheap  for  my 
horse.  I  rode  on  a  short  distance ; 
but  so  great  was  my  chagrin  and  curiosity 
that  in  spite  of  the  desire  to  reach 
the  end  of  my  journey,  I  decided  to  turn 
back  far  enough  to  justify  my  horse  and 
myself  or  to  "  write  me  down  an  ass."  On 
approaching  the  spot  for  a  second  time,  my 
horse  went  through  a  similar  manoeuvre,  and 
I  confessed  to  myself  that  in  the  dark  they 
did  look  like  Indians  ready  to  attack,  es- 
pecially where  the  illusion  was  fortified  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  were  traveling. 

About  a  quarter  to  ten  at  night  I  reached 
Areata.  The  days  of  the  week  had  been 
partly  forgotten,  and  as  I  entered  the  town, 
and  heard  songs  of  praise  coming  from  the 
little  church,  from  whose  colored  Gothic 
windows  poured  streams  of  bright  light,  I 
first  realized  that  it  was  Sunday.  The  con- 
gregation was  just  singing  the  doxology — 
"Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 
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I  stopped  my  horse,  reverently  removed  my 
hat  until  the  hymn  was  sung,  and  mentally 
joined  in  the  sentiment  of  that  song  of 
praise  and  adoration,  without  knowing  that 
I  had  especial  cause  to  be  thankful  for  His 
protection  and  goodness. 

Very  shortly  after  tying  my  horse  to  the 
hitching  post  in  front  of  Brizard's  store,  I 
learned  that  an  Indian  war  had  broken  out 
and  that  about  three  hours  before  I  had 
reached  the  ferry,  the  Indians  had  de- 
scended on  that  place,  killed  the  ferryman's 
wife,  driven  off  a  number  of  pack  animals, 
wounded  some  packers  and  the  ferryman, 
who  had  escaped,  and  destroyed  the  ferry 
house  and  its  surroundings. 

I  felt  satisfied  that  the  old  Indian  chief 


of  the  Euroc  or  Middle  Klamath  tribe  had 
given  me  a  passport  in  the  quiver,  bow  and 
arrows,  which  he  insisted  I  should  wear  on 
my  way  across  the  mountains,  through  the 
Indian  country.  The  bow  and  arrows  I 
still  possess. 

The  family  of  settlers  in  the  forest  was 
broken  up  by  the  killing  of  the  father  and 
mother  and  a  young  child;  the  elder  girl 
and  the  boys  escaped  after  extraordinary 
trials  and  hardships. 

It  took  three  years  to  quell  this  trouble, 
and  about  one  year  after  things  were  quiet, 
I  passed  over  the  same  ground,  and  saw- 
everywhere  evidences  of  desolation  and 
destruction. 

A.  S.  Hallidie. 


A  BACK-COUNTRY  TYPE. 


A  woman  sitting  in  a  wagon  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  rise  and  looking  upward,  was 
studying  the  signs  of  life  about  a  little  cabin, 
perched  solitary.  The  careless  eye  would 
have  decided  promptly,  "  Not  inhabited.  " 
Certain  primitive  contrivances,  familiar 
enough  in  regions  of  drouth,  for  the  catch- 
ing and  hoarding  of  heaven's  dews,  showed 
symptoms  of  neglect.  Sections  were  miss- 
ing from  the  wooden  trough  once  encircling 
the  roof.  A  miniature  flume  on  stilts, 
leading  thence,  presumably  toward  a  cistern, 
had  become  so  warped  and  twisted  as  to 
point  inanely  skyward. 

But  the  woman  in  the  wagon  had  keen 
eyes.  She  said  to  herself — or  rather  the  old, 
old  words  flashed  through  her  brain  as  a 
commentary  upon  what  she  discerned— 
"Male  and  female  created  He  them." 

A  curtain  tied  in  a  knot   at  the  one  little 


window  told  her  of  a  man's  presence  ;  while 
the  woman's — see,  starving  yet  blossoming 
by  the  door,  a  common  fish-geranium, 
putting  forth  a  scarlet  remonstrance  against 
the  surrounding  desolation. 

Curiously  interested  speculations  on  the 
sort  of  life  here  lived  by  twain  made  one 
flesh,  throbbed  under  something  that  servod 
the  observer  as  head  gear.  Her  heart  swelled 
beneath  a  rusty  ulster  buttoned  with  mascu- 
line severity  across  her  broad  breast. 

But  she  was  there  for  business,  not  senti- 
ment. Besides,  the  sun  sailing  overhead 
like  a  great  ship  afire,  beat  down  hotly 
enough,  while  a  dozen  flies — fellow-travelers 
— were  putting  forth  all  their  torments  upon 
her  spirited  young  horses. 

Her  hand,  thrust  into  a  capacious  pocket, 
had  found  a  small  silver  whistle.  Upon 
this,  first  speaking  soothingly  to  her  team, 
the  woman  blew  a  shrill  summons. 

That  sound  so  startled  the  silence  that  its 
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very  ears  pricked  up  from  the  gray  herbage 
and  took  themselves  off  with  wild  rabbit- 
leaps  toward  unknown  burrows. 

Moreover,  a  man  swayed  around  a  corner 
of  the  cabin,  and  a  woman  was  at  its  open 
door.  But  nothing  in  the  nature  of  nearer 
approach  seemed  to  suggest  itself  to  either. 
Each  simply  stood  agaze. 

The  occupant  of  the  wagon  relieved  her- 
self by  calls,  alternating  with  sotto  voce  addi- 
tions. 

"  W-a-n-t  any  f-r-u-i-t  or  vegetables? 
(Idiots  !  d'ye  s'pose  I'm  out  here  in  this 
desolate  country  to  take  your  pictures  !) 
R-a-i-s-e-d  on  my  own  place — back  yonder  " 
— pointing,  curious  fact  !  in  the  proper  di- 
rection with  her  new  whip — "in  the  San 
B'd'no  Valley.  (Indianians,  I'll  be  bound!) 
Come  down,  and  see  what  I've  got  to  sell. 
(Think  of  having  to  make  the  suggestion!) 
Come  d-o-w-n." 

At  that  reiterated  invitation,  or  mandate, 
the  female  figure  above  took  a  step  backward 
into  invisibility.  A  sound,  clear  and  sharp 
enough,  made  its  way  to  the  listener.  The 
door  had  been  uncompromisingly  slammed. 

But  the  man  slowly  descended. 

"  Behold,"  mused  the  observer,  studying 
his  gait,  his  outlines,  "an  integral  part  of 
the  undeveloped  back  country." 

Then,  as  his  personality  grew  more  dis- 
tinct, "No  future  beckons  him." 

If  a  shade  of  contempt  darkened  this 
mental  commentary,  it  was  due  to  an  inhe- 
rent love  of  action,  and  despite  a  large  hu- 
manity. But  the  shade  passed  swiftly,  for 
the  man  drew  near. 

Not  that  at  first  or  second  glimpse  there 
proved  to  be  anything  unexpected  about 
him.  His  countenance,  like  the  frame 
viewed  from  a  distance,  was  long  and  gaunt, 
and  further  lengthened  by  a  grizzled  goatee. 

"No  need,"  thought  the  woman,  "to 
note  the  mouth  accompanying  such  a  physi- 
ognomy. Of  course  it's  awfully  run  down 
at  the  corners." 

But  presently,  when  a  hand  caught  off  the 


expressionless  hat  by  its  crown,  there  was 
brought  to  view  a  fine,  high  forehead.  The 
little  fluffs  of  hair  waving  about  deeply  hol- 
lowed temples,  were  soft  and  silken.  It 
was  the  eyes,  however,  lifted  in  suave  yet 
mechanical  greeting,  that  imparted  a  subtle 
shock. 

A  gentle  spirit  one  would  hesitate  to 
wound  dwelt  in  them.  Yet  it  had  been 
wounded  nigh  unto  death. 

"Come,"  bustled  the  woman  in  the  wagon, 
"  my  name's  Guard.  I  know  you  don't  get 
many  opportunities  to  vary  your  fare."  Out- 
ward cheer  belied  her  pathetic  reflections. 
"  Been  long  here?  I  was  by  a  month  ago. 
No  one  in  that  cabin  then." 

They  had  been  settled  there,  the  man  an- 
swered, short  of  three  weeks.  He  held  his 
hat  off  as  if  he  had  forgotten  it. 

"  We  struck  into  your  county  by  the  old 
Mormon  trail,  me  'n'  Bet  'n'  the  little  one. 
We  stopped  here  because — because  Rosy, 
al'ays  pow'ful  weakly,  was  took  worse, 
ma'ahm." 

"Rosy  your — baby?"  queried  Mrs.  Guard, 
pausing  with  the  cover  of  a  box  in  her  hand, 
and  commerce  routed  from  her  eye  by  sym- 
pathy. For  at  the  last  word  his  voice  had 
been  eloquently  extinguished. 

He  nodded,  slowly  gathered  resolution, 
and,  pointing  with  a  thumb  backward  over 
his  shoulder,  added: 

"  I'm  a-growin'  that  pretty  red  flower  up 
yonder  by  the  door  fer — fer  her.  Dry  earth 
has  a  mighty  lun'some  look  when  ye  know- 
how  some'n  which  smiled  on  ye  once,  'n' 
chippered  ye  by  lovin'  ways  lies  under  it." 

"  You're  right,  man  !"  cried  the  other, 
"you're  right.  It  has.  And  perhaps  I  shall 
remember  to  bring  you  a  few  sweet-smelling 
plants  to  put  over  your  baby  the  next  time 
I  head  in  this  direction.  A  God-blessed 
country  is  Southern  California  for  growing, 
if  only  you'll  put  on  water  enough.  Heaven's 
chief  rain  is  sunshine  hereabouts.  You  can 
see" — bethinking  her  of  business  and  holding 
up  some  fruit,   blushing  very  Eden,    "how 
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royally  the  color  is  laid  on,  Mr. — eh  ?" 

"  Croffs,  ma'ahm,  Leonard  Croffs.  What 
would  you  call  that  now  ?" — referring  to  the 
fruit  aforesaid.      "It's  pow'ful  takin'.  " 

' ' Pomegranate ;  la  granada  de  mi  corazon, 
as  my  old  Mexican  gardener  has  it.  He  says 
I  am  fonder  of  the  hedge  that  bears  these 
than  of  anything  else  in  life.  It's  not  true, 
however.  Human  nature's  a  pretty  good 
thicket  to  browse  in.  'Tain't  all  thorns  and 
thistles,  as  the  growlers  would  have  us 
believe." 

So  saying,  she  carefully  laid  aside  the  show- 
specimen  of  her  wares,  and  assumed  a  vig- 
orous air  of  business. 

"Well,  what  d'ye  want  to-day — pears? 
Here  are  Autumn  Nelis  ripened  on  my  place 
— Los  Paisanos,  I  call  it,  sir — Eh  ?" 

And  after  her  manner,  she  poised  a  choice 
pear  on  her  finger-tips,  challenging  admira- 
tion thereof  with  cool,  measuring  glances. 

But  Croffs  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"  Bet,  she  ain't  a  favorite  o'  pears, 
ma'ahm.  " 

"Apples,  then.  Betty  your  wife,  of  course. 
Well,  perhaps  she's  a  favorite  o'  apples. 
Come,  say  'no'  to  these  golden  pearmains 
and  tender  winesaps  if  you  can  !" 

Although  less  decisively,  Croffs's  head  did 
still  vibrate.  Yet  nature  seemed  to  draw 
from  him  involuntary  tokens  of  gustatory 
excitement.  He  applied  now  a  knuckle, 
now  the  ball  of  his  thumb,  to  opposite  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth. 

Suddenly,  as  if  obeying  an  impulse,  he 
leaned  forward  to  murmur:  "  Ye  see, 
ma'ahm,  Bet,  she's  a  bit  contrarious  in  her 
likin's  and  dislikin's.  I  was  thinkin'  if — if 
you'd  talk  to  her — " 

• '  About  the  purchase  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

Mrs.  Guard  felt  that  she  ought  to  laugh. 
She  twisted  her  mouth,  instead. 

She  said  as  she  alighted,  "  I've  stopped 
here  too  long  not  to  make  a  sale." 

Going  steadily  up  hill,  she  became  con- 
scious through  her  superior  sense,   of  some- 


thing that  amused  her  mightily.  The  man 
down  yonder  was  not  giving  his  whole  at- 
tention to  her  horses.  He  was  mentally 
accompanying  her  with  a  confused  anxiety, 
akin  to  that  felt  by  one  child  who  sets  an- 
other on  to  ask  a  favor  itself  dare  not. 

Mrs.  Guard  summoned  up  her  conviction 
in  a  word:  "  Petticoated  !  "  Humorous 
appreciation  of  human  weaknesses  quivered 
about  her  lips.  She  was  conscious  of  a 
mild  curiosity  to  see  the  representative  of 
her  sex  who  had  this  great,  grizzled  man  in 
tow. 

Then  there  flashed  vividly  upon  her, 
recollection  of  somewhat  in  Croffs's  expres- 
sion, unaccounted  for  by  any  epithet  or  by 
any  ordinary  form  of  feminine  domination. 

The  Croffs's  cabin  was  one  of  the  most 
primitive  dwellings  known  to  civilized  man. 
Moreover,  everything  about,  with  the  single 
exception  of  that  geranium-flower,  suggested 
a  brief  stay  en  route.  A  covered  wagon  at 
one  side  bristled  still  with  unpacked  effects. 
A  horse  tethered  to  its  tailboard  drew 
thence  the  hay  he  was  fain  to  fill  his  lean- 
ness withal. 

Upon  closer  inspection,  the  curtain  over 
the  one  broken-paned  window,  proved  to 
be  a  woman's  kitchen  apron  suspended  by 
its  strings. 

But  Mrs.  Guard  has  knocked.  There 
comes  a  loth,  shuffling  stir,  presently  defined 
as  footfalls.  The  door  creaks  outward.  A 
woman  stands  revealed. 

Why  at  sight  of  her  does  Mrs.  Guard's 
mind  instantly  revert  to  Croffs's  sad  gaze  ? 
Why  is  the  subtle  shock  imparted  by  that 
gaze  when  first  met,  now  so  powerfully 
repeated  ? 

Nevertheless,  accustomed  to  keep  her 
emotions  largely  to  herself,  Mrs.  Guard  dis- 
penses with  convention  in  a  "  Howdy, 
ma'am?"  and  a  curt  nod,  explaining,  "Your 
husband  wanted  I  should  come  up  and  find 
out  what  you  would  like  in  my  line — fruits 
and  vegetables,  you  know." 

"Croffs    needn't    of   sent    you,    missis," 
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said  the  grand  young  woman,  not  coldly, 
but  rather  with  death-like  indifference. 
"  He  knows  whatever  he  gets  '11  suit — well 
enough." 

That  qualification  struck  the  ear  as  a 
significant  part  of  her  sentence.  Yet  Mrs. 
Guard  ignored  what  she  chose,  saying: 

"  Then  I'll  be  off  and  send  you  up  some 
of  those  fine  apples  your  husband  was  look- 
ing at.  But  a  sup  of  water,  if  you  please. 
— Where  do  you  have  to  go  for  water?" 

Croffs  walked  about  two  miles  to  a  spring, 
the  wife  answered,  night  and  morning. 

"  And  not  much  of  a  spring,"  commented 
the  other,  spitting  forth  the  warm,  brackish 
fluid. 

"  Ignorant  as  a  Terra  del  Fuegan,"  ran 
her  reflections.  "Neither  asks  me  to  rest 
or  to  cool  off.  And  look  at  yonder  heap  of 
bacon  greasing  the  floor.  Personally  un- 
tidy, too.  Else  what  mean  those  frayed 
shoestrings  dangling  about  her  heels?" 

Nevertheless,  taking  a  final  glimpse  of 
Mrs.  Croffs,  the  kind  of  ideas  that  shape 
themselves  into  pithy  criticisms  became  im- 
possible. Fancy  felt  its  wings,  lifted  them, 
and  soared  to  hover  about  nemophila  eyes, 
rich,  sweet  lips,  and  a  marvelous,  if  tum- 
bled, crown  of  hair.  "Sassafras-colored," 
Mrs.  Guard  called  it. 

She  went  trudging  down  to  her  wagon  to 
look,  be  sure,  with  deepened  interest  at  the 
homely  figure,  unable  to  hide  from  her  an 
eagerness  to  hear  what  was  to  be  reported. 

He  was  rubbing  the  horses'  coats  with 
dry  twigs  in  lieu  of  hay  or  grass. 

"  Your  wife  says,  anything  you  like,  sir." 

"I  wish  Bet  had  spoke  as  you  do, 
ma'ahm,"  he  murmured,  his  head  drooping. 

He  brought  his  self-imposed  task  to  a  close 
with  a  slower,  longer  stroke  before  adding, 
"I'll  take  them  apples.  My  stomach  do 
feel  kinder  lun'some  fer  'em." 

The  purchase  was  but  a  small  one.  Mrs. 
Guard's  scales  rattled  noisily  into  place  as 
she  inclined  her  basket  to  the  lifted  hollow 
of  her  customer's  hat.     "  If  you  have  any 


orders  for  groceries,  Mr.  Croffs,  I  deliver  in 
a  week." 

No,  he  answered,  there  was  nothing. 
Yet  she  did  not  appear  quite  ready  to  go. 
Having  covered  her  boxes,  she  again  un- 
covered them.  Her  mind  and  heart  worked 
together,  devising  some  bit  of  brightness  for 
this  desolate  life. 

"  See!"  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  swoop- 
ing down  and  securing  the  royal  pomegran- 
ate earlier  exhibited.  "Give  this  to  Betty 
from  me." 

He  started  eagerly,  made  a  hoop  of  one 
arm  about  his  hat,  limp  with  its  load,  leav- 
ing a  hand  free  for  stretching  forth. 

"  Did  she  ever  have  one  before?" 

"  Not  that  I  knows  on,  ma'ahm  " — eyeing 
the  golden  and  scarlet  fruit  with  awkward 
warmth. 

"Well,  when  you  cut  this  open  for  her, 
she  will  utter  a  cry  of  delight."  The  pre- 
diction was  italicised  by  manner  only.  Mrs. 
Guard  had  almost  whispered  it. 

Croffs  looked  up  brightly. 

Mrs.  Guard  nodded. 

"I'm  likely  to  be  'round  in  a  fortnight, 
at  most.  Then  you  shall  tell  me  if  I'm  not 
right,  eh  ? — Dobbin!  Nick!" 

The  brake  grated,  a  tug  creaked.  Horses 
and  wheels  strained  at  the  climb  before 
them,  and  went,  leaving  Croffs  in  the  road- 
side. 

Mrs.  Guard  sat  stiff  as  a  stake  for  full 
five  minutes.  A  motion  of  one  of  the  po- 
nies restored  flexibility.    To  her  tongue  first. 

"  You,  Nick!  we  can  dispense  with  gra- 
tuitous shows  of  affection,  eh,  Dob?" 

Her  eyes  roved  the  desolate  country  with 
an  inward  and  spiritual  reference. 

"  How  hard,"  she  pondered,  "these 
stunted  shrubs  struggle  for  an  existence 
which  when  accomplished  amounts  to — 
what  ?" 

II. 

Southern  California  may  be  said  to  have 
developed  a  new  genus  of  industrial  human- 
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ity,  namely,  the  college-bred  horticulturist. 

The  small  orchard-owner,  nay,  your  very 
hermit,  tunneling  for  water  upon  the  moun- 
tain yonder,  is  an  alumnus.  The  smiling 
land,  easy  of  possession,  is  peopled  by  the 
book-worn,  the  desk -weary. 

Here  as  everywhere,  women  have  done 
their  part  of  the  world's  work.  Mrs.  Janet 
Guard,  so  her  friends  said,  added  to  her 
share  her  husband's. 

However  this  might  be,  when  after  years 
of  patient  striving  a  crisis  threatened  the 
beloved  and  beautiful  home,  it  was  she  who 
met  danger  with  an  aggressive  courage 
peculiarly  her  own. 

News  went  abroad  in  the  county-seat  that 
Mrs.  Guard  was  on  the  verge  of  doing 
something  very  ridiculous  to  raise  the  mort- 
gage upon  her  place.  An  interested  gossip 
hastened  to  Los  Paisanos,  (which  preserved  in 
its  name  a  recollection  of  older  possession,) 
to  remonstrate. 

She  found  the  bright  wagon  already  loaded 
for  its  first  trip  into  that  outlying  region 
known  as  the  "  back  country."  A  pair  of 
well-matched,  well-muscled  sorrels  were  as 
impatient  to  start  on  their  plebeian  errand 
as  ever  they  had  been  on  mere  pleasuring. 
Old  Santos,  hostler  and  gardener,  was 
obliged  to  stand  at  their  heads.  Mrs. 
Guard  herself  was  just  mounting  to  her  seat 
as  the  visitor  approached.  She  paused, 
however,  patiently,  to  hear  society's  protest 
against  her. 

"So,"  she  replied,  while  drawing  on  her 
dogskin  driving-gloves,  "you  think  I  will 
lose  caste?  Well,  my  friend," — a  twinkle 
lighting  up  her  gray  eyes — "you'd  better  be 
afoot  after  me  to  find  what  I  lose.  You 
seem  to  be  sadly  in  need. — G'long,  Nick, 
Dobbin  !" 

Later,  she  heard  that  she  was  referred  to 
in  town  as  "that  peddler."  This  was  her 
comment:  "Humph,  so  I  am.  But  it  might 
never  have  occurred  to  me.  Nothing  like 
knowing  just  where  you  stand  !  " 

It  was  toward   the   close   of  her  first   year 


of  this  enterprise,  that  Mrs.  Guard  chanced 
upon  Croffs  and  his  wife. 

Driving  off  from  her  initial  interview,  her 
musings  soon  took  a  practical  turn.  They 
were  very  poor  and  under  a  cloud  of  some 
sort.  They  must  be  given  a  helping  hand. 
If  future  close  observation  justified,  she 
might  be  able  to  make  Croffs  an  offer  service- 
able to  herself  and  to  him. 

The  fact  is,  she  began  to  see  the  end  of 
her  weekly  journeyings.  The  mortgage  she 
had  so  bravely  staggered  under,  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  paid  off.  But  her  itinerary  busi- 
ness seemed  well  worth  continuing  in  some 
form.  She  must  employ  an  honest  and  able 
man  to  go  her  rounds  ;  or  he  might  even  ar- 
range to  buy  the  team  and  good-will. 
Thenceforth  she  would  give  her  whole  at- 
tention to  developing  outlying  portions  of 
her  land. 

But  at  this  stage  of  her  musings  she  had 
left  waste  regions  with  all  their  suggestions 
behind  her.  Rings  of  mountains  folded  in 
about  her  valley,  beloved  and  beautiful. 
White  clouds  welled  forth  out  of  the  blue 
reaches  of  infinity  above,  and  stood  on  all 
the  verges  of  vision,  great  with  promise. 

Her  home  showed  at  a  long  distance  to 
her  yearning  gaze.  Magnificent  growths  of 
hibiscus  and  lantana  tossed  their  strong-hued 
blossoms  against  the  faded  facade  of  the  old- 
fashioned  house,  whose  wings  were  buried 
in  the  beginnings  of  endless  groves,  where 
rounded  masses  of  foliage  were  richly  bossed 
with  gold. 

The  pomegranate-hedges,  fired  to  einula- 
lation,  stretched  deep-fruited.  Persimmons, 
on  solitary  trees,  sunned  their  glazed  cheeks 
to  richer  vermeil.  Japanese  plums  held  up 
their  dull-colored,  many-flowered  racemes, 
scenting  the  air  with  odors  of  cinnamon. 

"Home  !''  murmured  the  wayfarer  with 
the  fullest  voice  of  her  warm  heart.  "  I  have 
made  it,  and  I  have  saved  it." 

She  entered  the  carriage-drive,  directing 
her  course  toward  the  yawning  stable-door. 

As  she  passed   the  house,  somebody  who 
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had  been  lolling  in  a   charming  nook  of  the 
shady  veranda,  vaulted  the  railing  thereof. 

"Janet,  J-Janet  !"  he  called. 

He  was  an  airy  and  complacent  sort  of 
personage,  clad  in  immaculate  dove-gray 
and  wearing  a  white  vest.  His  bared  head 
not  only  displayed  black  curls,  but  showed 
them  just  silvering,  as  if  solely  for  the  finest 
possible  effect. 

But  his  complacency  disappeared  as  Mrs. 
Guard  drove  on. 

"  Janet,  you  might  stop  I  think,  when  I- 
I've  been  watching  a  half-hour  for  you.'" 

As  he  shouted  this,  he  ran,  exhibiting 
above  his  low  shoes,  a  pretty  effect  in  scarlet 
hose  with  fresh  white  clocks. 

Mrs.  Guard  had  alighted  to  stand,  a  sturdy 
statue  of  patient  attention,  until  this  figure 
dashed  up  to  her,  exigent  to  the  very  remnant 
of  his  breath. 

"  W-w-why  couldn't  you  w-wait  ?  It 
1-looks  like  infernal  m-m-malignity,  Janet  ! 
It's  hot  as  an  oven  and  I've  n-n-no  hat." 

The  woman's  grave,  good-humored  stead- 
iness offered  the  keenest  possible  contrast 
to  the  headlong  stuttering,  aggravated  by 
haste  and  temper. 

"Well,  Cyrus,  now  that  you  have  cor- 
nered me  ?" 

"  W-why,  you  see,"  recovering  himself 
somewhat,  as  he  evidenced  in  a  growing  air 
compounded  of  equanimity  and  superiority, 
"  I  have  been  making  a  most  advantageous 
arrangement,  a-a  perfectly  famous  bargain, 
with  a  new  cement  pipe  company,  an  E- 
Eastern  company.  These  open  zanj'as" — 
showing  a  fine  moss-agate  upon  the  hand 
waved  nowhere  in  particular — "  are  awfully 
a-a-arc-kick-  (d — n  it!) — awfully  archaic,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

The  wife  was  too  familiar  with  her  hus- 
band's abortive  attempts  at  fullness  of  speech, 
too  familiar  with  his  parenthetic  and  pro- 
fane observations  upon  the  situation,  to 
smile  at  cither.  Nay,  as  he  spoke,  her 
posture  had  thrilled  with  a  strong  perturba- 


tion.     Yet  her  remonstrance  was  strangely 
mild  and  controlled: 

"  But,  Cyrus,  we  are  not  in  a  position  — 
not  quite — to  undertake  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive innovations." 

He  grew  instantly  excited,  eye  and  speech. 

"  I  differ  from  you.  We  never  were  in  a 
better  condition  to  stop  waste.  These 
pipes  once  laid  w  ill  soon  pay  for  themselves, 
labor  and  material — yes,  in  six  months,  by 
doing  away  with  loss  of  water  through  seep- 
age and  e-evaporation.  A-as  for  the 
money,  the  hard  cash,  I've  arranged  all  that 
with  old  G-g-gig-  (d — n  it!) — old  Goldsby. 
All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  sign  a  note  for  six 
months  at  one  per  cent.  Y-you've  m-made 
me  such  a  no-account  on  my  own  premises, 
by  Jove!  that  they  wont  accept  my  si-si- 
signature." 

"Well,  well,  well;  say  no  more,"  mur- 
mured his  wife,  with  a  mingling  of  authority 
and  soothing. 

"  B-beside,  some  of  the  pipe  is  already 
on  the  grounds." 

Mrs.   Guard's  countenance  fell. 

"And  IT've  arranged  with  the  agent  for  a 
p-payment  on  Saturday." 

Mrs.  Guard  stood  still,  almost  stunned 
for  an  instant.  A  rattling  exclamation 
aroused  her. 

"  By  the  way,  I  haven't  told  you.  The 
committee  who  have  the  building  of  the 
new  college  under  advisement  are  waiting-  - 
have  been  waiting  an  hour — to  speak  with 
you." 

Mrs.  Guard  walked  into  the  house  and 
into  the  parlor.  Her  broad  hat  was  still 
tied  down  with  a  dusty  veil. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  gentlemen,"  she 
said,  simply,  when  requested  to  deliver  a 
public  address  in  the  interests  of  higher 
education,  "for  love  of  my  Alma  Mater, 
noble  Oberlin.  As  to  my  speech,  it  must 
be  thought  out  en  route.  My  peddling 
rounds  are  not  to  cease  so  soon  as  I  had 
hoped." 
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One  of  the  two  visitors  overstayed  his 
companion,  and  drew  still  further  upon  his 
privilege  as  an  old  friend. 

"  Worse  than  useless  to  go  on  as  you  are 
going,  my  dear  woman,"  he  remonstrated. 
"  Your  position  is  pretty  generally  under- 
stood. Why  endanger  all  you  have  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  home  building  through 
a  mistaken  ideal  of  wifely  devotion  ?" 

Mrs.  Guard  was  standing  near  an  open 
window  whence  her  husband  could  be  seen 
excitedly  pacing  the  gravel  walk. 

"  Look  you,  my  friend,"  she  answered, 
calmly  indicating  the  restless  figure.  "Un- 
der the  rubbish  heaps  of  that  mind  lie  a 
thousand  recollections  and  aspirations  of 
life's  springtime.  Under  the  rubbish  heaps 
now,  but  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  " — her  voice  growing  rich — "  what  a 
turning  forth;  a  flashing  upward!  And 
with  every  recollection,  every  aspiration,  my 
image  is  entwined.  He  was  the  husband  of 
my  youth." 

III. 

By  the  time  that  Mrs.  Guard  had  come 
around  to  Croffs's  cabin  again,  her  broad 
back  had  fitted  itself  to  its  burden,  and  her 
heart  could  expand  beyond  its  own  cares. 

Croffs  saw  her  and  came  down.  His 
manner  overlaid  signs  of  deep  melancholy 
with  hints  of  friendly  gladness.  Yetthis  lat- 
ter emotion,  as  Mrs.  Guard  thought,  had  the 
same  source  as  his  prevailing  sorrow.  "Bet- 
ty" was  the  first  word  falling  from  his  lips. 

She  was  "  pow'ful  pleased,"  he  declared, 
with  the  pomegranate.  "But  she  was 
pleaseder  with  what  ye  remarked,  ma'ahm, 
about  its  being  in  some  sort  like  her." 

Not  that  Betty  had  said  much,  he  owned, 
of  anything,  but  that  he  had  been  able  to  see 
"inklin's,"  as  he  expressed  it.  And  his  gaunt 
cheek  fired  through  a  customary  yellow. 

"So  I  took  it  into  my  head,"  he  went 
on,  "ye  might  do  Bet  a  favor — an' 
me"  he  added  eagerly,  lest  Mrs.  Guard 
should  fancy  his  interest  divorced  from  his 


wife's  in  any  particular,    however    minute. 
"  It's  not  in  your  usual  line  of  tradin' — " 

Mrs.  Guard  hastened  to  assure  him  that 
that  would  make  no  difference.  Let  it  be  a 
friendly  commission. 

"  Well,  then,  I  thought  as  how  Bet,  she 
might  like  some  fixin's,  or — jewelry," — pon- 
dering the  substitute  doubtfully.  "They 
might  chipper  her  up  a  bit.  So  I'd  love 
mighty  well  ye'd  bring  the  worth  o'  that." 
Here  his  hand  thrust  deep  into  a  pocket 
brought  forth  a  silver  dollar,  which  he  laid 
awkwardly  in  her  palm. 

Mrs.  Guard  was  touched.  No  one  could 
have  missed  the  eloquence  of  this  surrender 
of  the  bare  means  of  existence  for  that 
which  was  not  life. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  suggest  some- 
thing more  accurate  than  '  fixin's,'  "  she 
hazarded,  a  quaint  smile  in  her  gray  eyes. 
The  quivering  of  wrinkles  in  Croffs's  high 
forehead  betokened  anxiety,  coupled  with  a 
sense  of  mental  inadequacy. 

He  could't  be  sure  what  would  suit  Betty. 
They  had  been  close  pressed  a  long  while, 
what  with  their  trips,  and  he  out  of  work  all 
that  while,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to 
contrive  more  than  bare  food  and  shelter. 
But,  finally,  passing  a  slow  hand  over  his 
forehead,  he  could  affirm  a  general  convic- 
tion that  red  was  "mighty  takin'asa  color." 
A  conviction  which  Mrs.  Guard  tacitly  ac- 
cepting, Croffs  was  led  into  telling  how 
he  had  started  from  "way  back  in  Iowy" 
solely  on  his  wife's  account.  She  had 
begged  hard. 

"Let's  go  to  the  other  end  o'  the  world, 
Len  !"  was  her  cry  from  morning  to  night. 
All  through  the  long  journey,  the  one 
child  remaining  of  four  pined  and  pined, 
and  just  as  they  reached  the  spot  where  they 
now  were,  the  little  life  had  darkened  down 
for  its  final  flicker. 

"  I — I  dug  the  grave  myself,"  he  said, 
softly  beating  his  great  hands  together,  and 
gazing  nowhere  with  wide  hazel  eyes.  "I 
lined  it  with  sweet  smellin'  bushesand — well, 
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here  me  n'  Bet  have  been  ever  since,  anch- 
ored like." 

That  small  commission  undertaken  for 
her  humble  friend  was  the  occasion  of  Mrs. 
Guard's  second  interview  with  Betty  Croffs. 

Things  had  scarcely  bettered  themselves 
about  the  cabin,  since  her  first  visit,  Mrs. 
Guard  saw  as  she  toiled  upward. 

The  wagon,  it  was  true,  had  been  gradual- 
ly emptied,  yet  the  impression  of  a  wayside 
camp  remained  strong.  The  old  horse  might 
indeed  have  been  traveling  all  the  while.  He 
seemed  as  raw-boned  as  ever. 

He  stretched  toward  the  visitor  wistfully. 
No  green  juices  stained  his  mouth,  but  only 
blackened  and  pithless  twigs  protruding 
thence  pointed  out  the  poor  rewards  of 
careful  browsing. 

Mrs.  Guard  stroked  his  nose  and  promised 
him  an  apple  by  his  master.  Did  he  under- 
stand ?  He  blew  his  great  breath  forth.  It 
sounded  like  a  sigh.  But  his  eyes  were  lim- 
pid with  patience. 

The  same  slow  step  within  answered  the 
visitors  rap  at  the  cabin  door. 

She  had  been  fancying  for  a  day  or  so 
that  imagination  was  overdoing  her  recollec- 
tions of  Betty  Croffs.  But  indeed  this  second 
view  proved  more  surprising  than  the  first. 
The  great  beauty,  the  strange  indifference, 
the  deadly  calm,  all  were  there. 

It  seemed  almost  ridiculous,  now  one 
could  contrast  it  with  Betty's  presence,  that 
trivial  gift  of  poor  old  Croffs.  But  Mrs. 
Guard  said  cheerfully,  exhibiting  a  small 
paper  parcel: 

"Your  husband  gave  me  a  little  money 
the  last  time  I  was  here  to  spend  for  you. 
See!" 

The  nemophila  eyes  went  blankly  from 
that  brown  paper  wrapper  to  Mrs.  Guard's 
face. 

"And  I  am  coming  in,  if  you  will  invite 
me,  to  chat  with  you,  my  dear." 

"I've  no  objection,  missis."  Nor  any 
interest. 

"And   yet   you   live  a  very  lonesome   life 

Vul.  IX.— 23. 


here,"  was  Mrs.  Guard's  comment  upon 
her  own  thought  that  Betty  ought  to  be 
glad  of  company. 

"I  would  be  lunsome,  I  take  it,  any- 
wheres," answered  Betty.  And  the  rich, 
sweet  lips,  that  could  show  a  thousand  vary- 
ing bewitchments,  began  to  tremble. 

Mrs.  Guard's  heart  smote  her.  She  had 
struck  a  painful  chord.  The  youthful 
mother's  grief  was  no  doubt  vivid  enough 
yet. 

She  murmured  warmly,  "  You  are  right, 
my  dear.  A  great  sorrow  goes  with  us 
wherever  we  go.  But  you  are  too  young  to 
give  up  to  despondency." 

"I  shall  never  be  so  old  as  to  get  over 
what  I'm  feelin'  now,  missis." 

"  You  do  not  know.  '  Time  works  won- 
ders.'    Its  a  very,  very  old  saying,  and — " 

She  paused.  She  perceived  that  the  im- 
passive creature  before  her  was  somehow 
roused. 

The  head  with  its  breezy  tangle  of  bright 
hair  was  tossed  up,  reminding  one  of  the 
front  of  a  wild  and  dangerous  thing.  She 
had  risen,  and  stood,  her  frame  instinct 
with  passionate  resistance.  Her  grand 
bosom  rose  and  fell  before  she  began  to 
speak,  in  a  suffocated  voice. 

"  I'll  never  get  over  it.  I  never  want  to 
get  over  it.  'Twould  be  like  wanting  the 
sun  put  out.  'Twould  be  like  wanting  to 
be  dead  inside  me  as  I  seem  outside." 

The  woman  watching  this  exhibition  with 
grave,  grey  eyes,  sat  amazed.  This  did  not 
sound  at  all  like  an  outburst  of  maternal 
grief. 

But  her  attention  was  demanded.  Betty 
Croffs  was  stretching  forth  an  arm  to  point 
out  at  the  window,  and  heaven  knows  how 
far  away. 

"I'm  thinkin'  an'  thinkin',  missis,"  she 
continued,  "  not  of  any  one  that's  gone  out 
of  trouble,  but  of  somebody  I've  left  be- 
hind back — back  in — " 

There  her  voice  smothered  down — down 
into  silence.      She  recovered    herself   with 
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difficulty  so  far  as  to  add,  word  by  word, 

"  And  I'm  thinkin',  missis,  how  leaving 
him  has  done  me — nor  nobody — any  good." 

Now  at  this  sudden  and  wholly  unex- 
pected revelation,  which  she  had  certainly 
provoked,  Mrs.  Guard  behaved  with  unex- 
pected weakness.  She  rose  hurriedly, 
declaring  that  she  had  overstayed  her  spare 
time  and  must  be  on  the  road.  In  fact, 
the  instinct  of  this  strong  and  able  woman 
was  always  to  spare  herself  any  complica- 
tions with  misery  or  suffering  she  could  not 
hope  to  alleviate.  And  her  first  feeling 
was  now  an  overpowering  one.  Poor  old 
Croffs's  case  was  hopeless. 

Some  conventional  promise  of  looking  in 
again,  she  did  give,  then  trudged  sturdily 
down-hill,  growing  fairly  indignant  when 
she  perceived  that  Croffs  was  actually 
eager  to  hear  what  Betty  had  said  and  done. 
She  avoided  his  gaze,  nay,  even  resented  it, 
since,  upon  her  honor,  rack  her  brain  as 
she  might,  she  could  not  devise  a  single 
thing  at  once  comforting  and  honest  to 
say.  Bustling  into  her  place,  rather  garru- 
lous about  being  late,  she  chirruped  so 
sharply  to  her  team  that  they,  always  glad 
of  encouragement  for  coltish  behavior,  gave 
her  enough  to  do  for  the  next  three  minutes. 

But  she  fancied  she  knew  to  the  fraction 
of  a  second  how  long  those  pained  eyes 
would  gaze  wonderingly  after  her. 

She  flatly  refused  to  indulge  herself  in 
any  divination  of  how  he  would  account  for 
her  changed  manner,  or  what  he  would 
make  of  a  single  brusque  sentence  vouch- 
safed upon  the    situation.       This,  namely: 

"Take  my  advice  and  give  that  young 
woman  of  yours  something  to  think  of 
besides  herself." 

Would  she  have  been  relieved  or  annoyed 
to  have  known  Croffs's  actual  deduction? 
"  Bet,  she  must  have  spoke  short  to  her,  " 
he  mused  ;  "an'  she's  gone  off  pow'ful  mad." 

If  this  conjecture  was  true,  which  person 
concerned  in  the  disagreement  did  he  pity  ? 


To  him  there  was  but  one  woman  in 
the  world. 

He  did,  however,  watch  the  wagon  out  of 
sight  before  the  idea  of  consoling  his  wife 
for  whatever  might  have  happened  took  full 
possession  of  him. 

The  awkward  haste  which  carried  him  up- 
hill caused  him  to  burst  into  the  cabin.  He 
surprised  Betty  sitting  stone-still  crying, 
and  with  traces  plainly  to  be  read  of  agita- 
tion deeper  than  tears. 

His  whole  frame  shaken  with  the  outward 
rush  of  loving  sympathy,  "Bet,"  he  cried, 
"that  woman's  said  or  done  some'in'  con- 
trarious.      She's  set  you  agin  her,  Bet  !" 

But  if  he  tacitly  invited  confidence,  he 
received  none.  His  wife,  moved  to  con- 
cealment, had  turned  her  back  hastily  upon 
him.  In  this  attitude  she  took  her  part  in 
one  of  the  briefest  of  conjugal  dialogues. 

"  What  has  she  done,  Betty?" 

"  Nothing.  " 

"You  mean  you  wont  tell  me.  " 

A  chill  had  struck  his  tone  between  the 
query  and  his  interpretation  of  her  response. 
Betty  did  not  heed. 

"If  you  know  what  I  mean,  then  don't 
ask  any  more.  "  Her  voice  was  passionless 
enough. 

A  silence  fell.  No  doubt  Croffs's  feelings 
made  it  eloquent,  but  with  no  eloquence 
that  could  arouse  or  touch.  Presently,  hesi- 
tating, almost  beseeching,  he  said  : 

"  Betty,  you  'n'  I  have  only  got  each 
other  now.  Every  day  the  strangeness 
everywhere  about  gives  me  a  pain — a  pain 
I  can't  seem  to  hold  up  agin.  Would 
ye  mind,  Betty,  would  ye  greatly  mind  say- 
in'  that — that — you  love  me  ?"  The  last 
three  words  were  uttered  almost  in  a  whisper. 

And  now  Betty  had  turned.  She  had 
smothered  out  her  agitation.  She  seemed 
to  be  able  to  meet  his  gaze  with  a  sort  of 
singular  candor,  just  missing  hardness. 

Croffs  put  up  a  hand  hastily  as  if  to  ward 
off  something  he  foretold  from  her  mien. 
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"You  useder  think  nothin'  of  a  word  like 
that,  Betty." 

None  the  less  came  her  prepared,  her 
measured  query. 

"Haven't  I  always  been  a  true  wife  to 
you,  Len  ?" 

"  You  have,  Betty.  " 

But  if  ever  dejection  had  conquered  hope! 

"  An'  bore  you  children  ?" 

"Yes,  yes"- — putting  his  hands  together 
as  if  impelled  to  wring  them,  but  pausing 
and  only  trembling. 

"  Then  let  that  satisfy  you,  Len  ;  let  that 
satisfy  you." 

Croffs  turned  softly  and  went  out  of 
the  cabin. 

IV. 

Had  Mrs.  Guard  been  entirely  consis- 
tent— but  consider  her  sex! — she  would 
have  avoided  any  further  dealings  with  a 
pair  whose  unhappiness  made  inroads  upon 
her  philosophic  peace  of  mind. 

But  a  week  had  scarcely  gone  by  before 
she  was  greeting  Croffs  as  cheerfully  as 
ever — nay,  more  cheerfully.  He,  poor 
soul,  was  incapable  of  bearing  resentment. 

"  Rub  down  the  horses  a  bit,"  she  said, 
"  I'm  going  to  have  a  chat  with  your  wife." 

A  moment  later  she  was  exerting  all  her 
personal  magnetism  to  secure  such  a  greet- 
ing from  Mrs.  Croffs  as  would  acknowledge 
the  confidential  advance  made  in  their  last 
interview. 

But  Betty  was  cool  and  self-sufficient. 
She  seemed  quite  determined  to  hold  her 
visitor  at  arm's  length. 

"Come  when  you  like,  missis,"  she  said. 
This  might  have  sounded  fairly  cordial 
had  she  not  instantly  added,  "  And  go 
when  you  like." 

Mrs.  Guard  plunged,  therefore,  in  medias 
res. 

"Betty,  I  am  a  very  busy  woman.  But 
surely  I  can  spare  fifteen  minutes  for  two 
unhappy  fellow  beings.  For  you  know  you 
are  wretched,  and  as  for  that  husband  of 


yours — well — "     And   there   words  seemed 
to  fail. 

A  flash  of  resentment  showed  that  Betty 
was  not  the  statue  she  would  like  to  appear. 
And  resentment  found  voice  in  a  sentence  of 
remarkable  character,  all  things  considered. 

"  Look  here,  missis,  how  can  Len  be  in 
such  a  dreadful  way  ?  He's  got  the  one  he 
wants. " 

Mrs.  Guard  fired  up.  She  despised  self- 
ishness, and  Betty's  seemed  colossal.  But 
upon  second  thoughts,  was  it  not  ignorance? 

"  I  only  know,"  she  answered  sturdily, 
"  this  much.  If  you  do  not  give  your  hus- 
band something  to  live  for,  you  may  get  the 
spades  to  work  out  yonder  beside  your 
baby." 

Betty  eyed  her  incredulously,  yet  she  did 
ask,  ' '  What  more  can  I  do  ?" 

Mrs.  Guard  did  not  confine  herself  rigidly 
to  answering  that  query.  She  said  with  a 
quiver  of  earnestness: 

' '  You  two  people  shall  not  settle  down 
to  misery  in  this  God-forsaken  stretch  of 
stony  land.  All  the  growths  of  beautiful 
rich  valleys  " — pointing  with  definite  recog- 
nition of  her  home  direction — "are  beck- 
oning you  to  something  worthy  to  be  called 
life.      You  are  both  young — ■" 

"  Len's  a  sight  older  than  me,  missis." 

"  And  yet  " — tacitly  admiting — ■*'  he  has 
years  enough  left,  if  you  will  only  help 
him.  Look  at  me.  I  was  fully  his  age 
when  I  struck  my  hoe  for  the  first  time  into 
a  rabbit  pasture  that  is  now  the  finest  citrus 
grove  in  the  whole  San  B'd'no  valley." 

Mrs.  Guard  had  acquired  certain  loose 
local  tricks  of  orthoepy  in  the  hurry  of  a 
practical  life. 

"You  must  see  my  place.  I  will  take 
you  over  any  time  you  choose  for  a  visit. 
Leonard  shall  come,  too,  to  stay,  if  he 
agrees  with  a  distinct  proposition  which  I 
mean  to  make  him.  I  know  he  will  agree 
if  you  say  the  word.      Come!  " 

But  she  entreated  in  vain  some  expression 
of  interest. 
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"  I  will  not  go  anywheres,"  Betty  burst 
out  with  a  violence  that  surprised  her 
vistor.  "  I'll  not  move  a  step  farther  away 
from — from- — Iowy." 

The  name  of  the  home  State  jerked  itself 
out  reluctantly,  with  a  deep  sob. 

"  And  what  man,"  said  Mrs.  Guard,  dis- 
guising a  prophetic  distress  under  a  tone  of 
dry  shrewdness,  "have  you  left  behind  you?" 

The  query  sped  straight,  a  keen  shaft. 
Betty's  broad  bosom  stormed  up  and  down. 

Her  thought  seemed  to  seize  upon  but 
one  view  of  the  matter  thus  presented,  and 
to  wrest  from  that,  anguish  unspeakable. 

"  Yes,"  she  cried,  "  I  have  left  him. 
And  'twas  my  own  doings;  I  didn't  think 
how  'twould  be — that  the  longing  for  a  sight 
of  him  would  grow  worse  an'  worse  every 
mile  I  came.  But  now" — with  a  bitter  sob 
— "it  ain't  no  use;  I've  got  to  go  back." 

Mrs.  Guard  bridled  indignantly.  "Betty, 
you  are  mad.  You  must  not  drag  that 
wretched  husband  of  yours  at  your  heels 
only  to  kill  him  with  shame." 

Betty  stopped  her  with  a  stamp  of  her 
foot. 

"Oh!  he'd  know  no  more  than  he  does 
now  what  ails  me.  Nobody  ever  shall 
know,  not  even  him  back  in  Iowy.  I've 
al'ays  been  a  true  wife  to  Len,  an'  al'ays 
shall  be.      But  I  must  see  him — I   must." 

"  Well,  well,  my  poor  girl  !"  murmured 
Mrs.  Guard,  her  indignation  dying  sud- 
denly down,  and  pity  rising  wide-winged, 
"  perhaps  it  would  comfort  you  to  tell  me 
your  story." 

Had  not  Betty's  intense  emotion  already 
demanded  an  outlet — but  indeed,  she  had 
now  no  longer  any  power  to  crush  back 
words,  which  poured  from  quivering  lips. 
She  gazed  at  her  one  listener  with  eyes 
whose  flower-like  pensiveness  had  disap- 
peared, burned  up  by  azure  fires.  No  one 
could  so  behold  her  aroused  beauty  without 
feeling  her  potentiality  for  good   or  for  evil. 

"  I  was  bare  fifteen  when  Len  and  me  was 
married.      What  did  I  know  of  folks — men? 


He  seemed  as  takin'  to  me  as  another,  an' 
none  of  'em  much  takin'  until — " 

There  she  broke  off,  collected  her  ener- 
gies, and  attacked  her  subject  in  another 
direction. 

' '  You  see,  my  little  Bet — named  after 
me — was  took  sick  of  a  sudden,  an'  Len — 
he  was  mortal  fond  of  her — he  rushed  out, 
sayin'  there  was  a  new  doctor  come  to  town 
for  a  visit.  When  I  was  left  alone  with 
Betty,  seemed  to  me  her  breathin'  got 
worse;  I  couldn't  bear  to  hear  it,  and  the 
little  quick  screams  she  give.  So  I  went  to 
watch  Len  back  and  here  comes  a-gallop- 
in",  gallopin',  presently,  up  the  road — " 
she  was  pointing  out  of  the  window,  look 
ing  forth  on  boundless  solitudes,  as  if  the 
scene  were  then  and  there  vividly  re-enacting 
— "a  beautiful  white  horse,  its  tail  and  mane 
streaming  silver.  I  could  see  somebody  a- 
straddle  of  it;  somebody  wearing  a  round 
cloak  that  flapped  like  wings.  He  came 
close — stopped  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Croffs  lived 
here. 

"  I  could  only  nod  dumb-like.  Was  I 
Mrs.  Croffs  ?  Yes.  Did  I  have  a  sick  baby  ? 
Yes.  But  I  didn't  speak.  I  couldn't  of 
spoke  for  lookin'  at  him.  He  wasn't  like 
Len,  nor  like  any  of  the  men  I'd  ever  see. 
He  had  a  bright  sort  of  beard,  and  eyes 
with  summer  'n'  health,  'n'  riches,  all  smil- 
in'  strong  together.  P'raps  you  know  what 
I  felt,  missis — you  seem  to  know  more 
things  than  most  folks." 

"In  spite  of  his  varied  powers,"  was  Mrs. 
Guard's  only  comment,  her  tongue  caustic 
for  curing  Betty's  evident  infatuation,  "he 
did  not  save  your  little  one." 

Betty  took  no  offence.  She  appeared  to 
be  beyond  small  pains. 

"  He  told  me  he'd  been  called  too  late 
soon's  he  see  her.  Though  he  kep'  comin' 
twice  every  clay  an'  liftin'  me  up  so,  though 
he  never  spoke  excep'  about  Bet.  Then 
she  died,  and  I  never  felt  anything  only  that 
he  wouldn't  be  lookin'  in  any  more." 

Mrs.  Guard,  quaint  old  woman  that  she 
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was  outwardly,  could  not  remain  insensible 
to  the  rude  poetry,  the  deep  human  tragedy 
of  this  recital.  She  looked  at  the  young 
woman,  whose  cheeks  were  wet  as  flowers 
that  rain  has  beaten  down,  and  her  own 
features  softened,  so  great  is  the  power  of  soul 
over  wrinkles,  though  these  be  set  in  bronze. 

"  For  months,"  Betty  continued,  extricat- 
ing word  by  word  from  choking  sighs,  "I 
lived  on  a  glimpse  of  him  ridin'  by.  For 
he'd  got  such  a  great  practice  that  he  con- 
cluded to  stay  in  the  town.  But  at  last  I 
said  to  Len,  without  even  tellin'  him  the 
matter  of  me,  '  Take  me  to  Californy — or 
anywheres  far  away.'  But  it's  no  use.  It's 
never  been  any  use.  I  must  go  back,  or 
go  crazy." 

At  this  desperate  conclusion,  Mrs.  Guard 
saw  that  she  must  rally  her  own  spirits 
and   Betty's. 

"Nonsense,  my  girl,"  she  said,  "you've 
made  a  good  fight.  Don't  give  up  without 
another  effort.  Try  my  town  first.  You'll 
have  some  company  there  beside  memories. 
You'll  have  a  fair  chance  to  get  a  pretty  little 
place  all  your  own.  That  phantom  of  mas- 
culine perfection,  like  Death  on  a  pale 
horse,  will  fade  away." 

Then  when  Betty  shook  her  head — with 
obstinacy  or  deep  conviction,  what  matter  ? 
— she  began  to  bring  her  philosophy  of  life 
diligently  to  light. 

Leaning  a  gloved  hand  on  either  knee, 
her  gray  eyes  alert  under  her  ancient  hat, 
"Never  pine,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "after 
the  impossible.  Your  doctor  is  not  for  you. 
So  far  as  any  practical  worth  to  your  exist- 
ence is  concerned,  he  is  a  medical  myth,  an 
Esculapius  of  the  brain,  a  false  creation. 
Here's  sound  sense,  my  girl.  If  you  can't 
love  the  man  you've  got,  love  duty  embodied 
in  him,  and  it'll  answer  the  same  purpose." 

"  I've  al'ays  done  my  duty,"  said  Betty, 
catching  at  a  word  she  could  understand, 
and  pressing  her  rich  lips  together  over  it  in 
a  rigid  sort  of  fash  ion. 


Mrs.  Guard  addressed  an  observation  to 
vacancy. 

"  Oh!  the  literalness  of  folks!  " 

Thus  relieved,  she  could  again  harangue 
Hetty: 

"  Do  your  duty — your  whole  wifely  duty 
— and  bring  your  husband  to  the  misery  his 
face  is  so  eloquent  of  ?  Never  congratulate 
yourself  upon  playing  your  part  well  until 
he  looks  bright  and  happy.  Make  his  ex- 
pression of  countenance  your  conscience." 

"You  only  think  of  Len!  "  cried  Betty  in 
a  resistent  tone.  "  I  was  fool  enough, 
Missis,  seein'  you  was  sorry  for  him — ■  " 

She  broke  off  and  turned  away  as  if  to 
intimate  that  the  interview  was  ended. 

Mrs.  Guard  rose,  but  only  to  insist  upon 
having  Betty's  attention. 

"  Leonard  will  not  take  any  step  toward 
bettering  himself — and  you — unless  you  en- 
courage him.  It  is  for  you  to  speak  the 
word.      I  stand  ready  to  help  you  both." 

But  Betty's  perverse  mood,  an  outcome 
of  the  tenacity  of  her  feelings,  deepened. 
The  most  that  Mrs.  Guard  could  wring  from 
her  was  the  ungracious  and  discouraging 
acknowledgment  that  if  "  Len  "  would  only 
strike  out  boldly  into  something  that  would 
retrieve  their  position,  social  and  financial, 
she  might  "  set  greater  store  by  him." 

With  this  speech,  secretly  purposing  to 
use  it  as  a  lever  in  moving  Croffs  himself, 
Mrs.  Guard  went  away. 

"  'For  woman  must  be  in  many  a  heart 
enthroned,'"  she  was  quoting  aloud  as  she 
neared  her  wagon.  "  But  alas  !  they  are  too 
often  careless  queens,  grasping  at  majesty  in 
little  things  while  they  abdicate  in  the 
greatest. 

"Eh  ?"  ejaculated  Croffs,  mildly  mystified. 

Mrs.  Guard  shook  her  head,  and  instant- 
ly perceived  that  her  negation  had  been 
painfully  interpreted.  A  faint  shiver  passed 
through  the  gaunt  and  drooping  frame  before 
her.      Mrs,  Guard  remonstrated. 

"How    seriously    you    take    everything! 
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You  must  not  look  worried.    I  am  not  going 
to  complain  of  Betty.  " 

"  She — she  put  on  that  jewelry  'n'  rib- 
bons one  day" — he  began  eagerly. 

He  had  been  haunted  by  an  idea,  perhaps, 
concerning  the  date  of  Mrs.  Guard's  ill  opin- 
ion of  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Guard  laughed  a  little,  half- vexed, 
half-sad.  She  then  felt  a  flame  of  anger  and 
relieved  herself  by  fanning  it. 

"Look  here,  my  man!"  she  cried,  "don't 
be  fancying  nonsense  about  that  wife  of  yours. 
She  requires  something  more  to  make  her 
happy  than  a  string  of  beads  and  a  meek, 
suffering  devotion.  Rouse  yourself  for  an 
effort.  Struggle  out  of  your  Slough  of  De- 
spond. Men  are  not  like  cattle.  They  don't 
excite  the  same  sympathy.  If  an  ox  sticks 
in  the  mud,  what  a  running  with  ropes,  what 
a  whoop  and  halloo  to  help  him  out.  But 
if  a  man  gets  mired,  they  say,  'Well,  that 
fellow  is  just  where  he  belongs.  '  They  say? 
Come,  I  mean  we  women  say  it." 

Did  Croffs  divine  the  force  of  her  figure  ? 
He  shook  his  head  dejectedly.  "I'll  never  do 
anything  without  Bet,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Guard  scanned  him  an  instant,  of 
two  minds  whether  to  rage  at  him  or  to 
make  a  last  effort  of  her  will. 

Humanity  conquered.  For  now,  as  if 
scales  had  fallen  from  her  eyes,  she  saw 
that  he  had  aged  since  they  had  first  met, 
and  looked  sallower. 

"Leonard,"  she  exclaimed,  fairly  but- 
ton-holing him  with  the  freedom  her  frank, 
open-air  dealings  with  men  had  inspired  in 
her,  "I  want  you  to  go  up-hill  and  tell 
Betty  that  you've  concluded  to  move  into 
town,  bag  and  baggage.  When  she  sees 
you  mean  it,  she  will  help  you  pack.  In 
an  hour  you  can  be  in  my  tracks,  and  in 
three  hours  you'll  reach  Los  Paisanos. 
After  that,  I'll  set  you  in  a  way  to  make 
a  decent  living." 

But  Croffs's  only  remark  was,  "Betty's 
been  begging  to  be  took  home  again." 

"Suppose  she  has!     Let  her  see  some- 


thing of  California's  garden-spots  first.  I'll 
make  the  change  worth  your  while." 

"I'm  sure  you  would,  ma'ahm."  He 
was  respectful,  but  inert. 

Mrs.  Guard  resorted  to  an  extremity. 
"  I  must  have  a  trusty  man  to  look  after  my 
interests  when  I'm  away  from  home." 

Then  she  blushed  and  plunged  boldly  in- 
to what  seemed  to  her  wifely  disloyalty. 

"Mr.  Guard  isn't  at  all  well.  People 
impose  on  him.  He  has  just  been  relieved 
of  several  .hundred  dollars  by  a  bogus  agent 
of  a  cement  pipe  company.  If  you  were 
always  at  Los  Paisanos — he  resists  my 
counsels  " — the  blush  deepening  until  even 
Croffs  saw  it  through  her  bronze — "  because 
he  resents  my  superior  business  ability." 

This  was  a  great  deal  for  her  to  say,  and 
Croffs  seemed  not  unaffected.  But  after  an 
instant's  reflection  the  wonted  manner  re- 
turned. 

Mrs.  Guard  interpreted. 

"  I  know — Betty.  But  what  if  she  didn't 
enjoy  the  change  at  first  ?  By  and  by  she'll 
see  that  your  one  thought  is  her  happiness." 

"Nobody  ever  came  nigh  to  sensing  me 
before,  ma'ahm." 

Then  he  passed  a  hand  vaguely  over  his 
high  brow.  "  If  I  was  sure  she  would  care 
more  for  me  in  the  end — " 

But  he  was  not  sure. 

"This  comin'  to  Californy,  now.  'Twas 
for  her — I  didn't  see  the  end  on't.  Yet  it's 
done  her  no  good — it's  done  me  no  good. 
She  isn't  glad  I  leave  her  have  her  way. 
And  I'm  al'ays  just  heavy  and  dead-like." 

That  indeed,  poor  soul.  A  new  and  very 
practical  preliminary  to  her  purpose  sug- 
gested itself  to  Mrs.  Guard.  What  a  fool 
she  was  to  urge  a  sick  man  to  resolve  upon 
anything,  to  exert  a  will-power  sapped  by 
slow  fever  !  She  had  mounted  to  her  wagon 
seat  and  was  studying  Croffs  with  a  varied 
interest.  Might  it  not  be  her  mission  to 
feed  and  medicine  this  poor  fellow  up  to  the 
point  of  manly  effort  ? 

He    repeated   something  concerning    the 
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uselessness  of  the  trip  to  California.  Mrs. 
Guard  .answered  nothing  apropos,  save  to 
her  secret  communings. 

"  Croffs,"  she  said,  "you've  got  malaria 
in  your  blood.  I'm  going  to  prescribe  a 
course  of  lemons  for  you,  the  prescription 
to  be  instantly  filled  out.  See  here,  your 
sombrero  will  do  famously  for  a  pill-box. 
Off  with  it.  You  can't  refuse  me  a  small 
favor."     Thus,  rummaging  in  her  boxes. 

Croffs  yielded  to  her  insistent  tone.  The 
fingers  steadying  his  hat  were  gaunt  and  yel- 
low. Mrs.  Guard  noted,  though  she  ap- 
peared to  be  thinking  only  of  the  fruit  she 
was  freely  parting  with. 

"Their  rinds  are  a  bit  rusty,  Leonard,  but 
you'll  find  their  juices  all  right.  And  I  ex- 
pect you  to  be  able  to  devour  a  dinner  from 
my  own  kitchen.  You  shall  have  it  in  a 
week  of  time — -or  less,  if  I  can  find  some- 
body to  bring  it." 

V. 

There  were  reasons  why  the  fortnight  in- 
tervening between  this  visit  of  Mrs.  Guard's 
and  her  next,  should  seem  much  longer. 
Let  weariness,  anxiety,  pain,  crowd  a  mo- 
ment, and  it  lengthens  out  indefinitely. 

Ten  days  Mrs.  Guard  had  been  kept  to 
her  lounge  with  a  sprain,  destined  to  gather 
proof  upon  proof  of  her  husband's  failing 
mental  powers,  and  increasing  infirmities  of 
temper.  His  violent  rages  at  her  least  at- 
tempt to  regulate  matters  from  her  pillow, 
taxed  all  her  patience.  Then  ensued  days 
of  hobbling  about,  correcting  disorder. 

Once  more  upon  her  rounds  behind  her 
dashing  ponies,  a  calm  grasp  upon  her  in- 
dividual cares,  Mrs.  Guard  let  her  thoughts 
fly  towards  her  poor  yonder  on  the  moun- 
tain side.  The  idea  of  their  misery  being 
curable,  never  ceased  to  buoy  her. 

She  felt  certain  of  finding  Croffs  better, 
for  a  boy  dispatched  twice  in  the  interim 
with  a  basket  of  well-cooked  provisions, 
had  brought  back  hopeful  bulletins. 

More  than  ever  now  she  knew  the  need 


of  a  reliable  and  patient  overseer  at  Los 
Paisanos.  Croffs  was  her  man.  He  would 
obey  orders  and  be  single  in  her  interests. 
She  meant  to  lay  hold  of  him,  of  Betty. 
Those  two  should  not  go  on  in  the  old 
heart-breaking  way. 

True,  she  had  nothing  fairer  to  offer 
Betty  at  present  than  duty.  But  even  so 
ignorant  a  creature  might  surely  be  made  to 
see  that  duty  is  a  more  royal  thing  to  live 
by  than  a  mad,  irrational  fancy,  however 
fixed  on  what  appealed  to  her  as  the  noblest 
she  had  ever  known. 

Thoughts,  which  she  intended  to  put  anon 
into  telling  sentences,  went  weaving  busily 
back  and  forth  in  this  busy  mind.  The 
shuttles  were  still  flying,  when  she  emerged 
from  a  box-like  pass  in  her  hilly  road  and 
sent  a  glance  eagerly  forward  toward  the 
Croffs'  cabin. 

No  longer  a  lonesome  cabin.  By  one  of 
those  sudden  impulses  of  settlement  famil- 
iar enough,  the  barren  sweeps  of  brush  and 
cactus,  where  the  ears  of  a  rabbit  or  caudal 
helm  of  a  road-runner  had  seemed  a  mira- 
cle of  motion,  were  widely  dotted  with  red- 
wood shanties. 

This  meant  an  increase  of  trade  for  Mrs. 
Guard,  and  she  looked  sharply  to  her  own 
business,  securing  several  new  customers  be- 
fore she  approached  the  hermit  hill.  At  its 
foot,  her  heart  suddenly  sank  within  her. 
Had  her  humble  and  unhappy  friends  gone, 
as  wild  birds  flee  the  nest  upon  which  civili- 
zation encroaches  ? 

It  was  only  that  the  covered  wagon  was 
drawn  out  of  sight  behind  the  shanty.  For  if 
Croffs  did  not  appear  at  sound  of  her  whistle, 
the  old  horse  whinnied  a  welcome,  stretching 
in  her  direction  his  length  of  neck  and  rope. 
She  blew  a  shriller  summons.  Betty  exhibit- 
ed herself  at  the  opened  door  above. 

Mrs.  Guard  turned  her  team  into  the 
brush,  put  on  her  brake,  and  went  up  hill, 
a  strong  presentiment  of  evil  in  full  posses- 
sion of  her.  Something  had  happened  to 
Croffs. 
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Nay,  it  was  more  than  a  presentiment.  It 
was  a  certainty.  For  as  she  approached  she 
saw  that  the  cherished  geranium-flower  at  the 
doorstep  had  died  as  it  stood.  Stark,  hue- 
less,  sapless,  it  spoke  to  her  heart  of  a  hand 
that  would  tend  it  no  more  forever. 

Betty  came  forth  to  meet  her. 

The  two  women  greeted  each  other  in  a 
breath  ;  if  indeed  Mrs.  Guard's  exclamation 
could  be  called  a  greeting. 

' '  Leonard  ?" 

"Oh  !  he's  all  right,  "  said  Betty,  impa- 
tiently, "only  mopin'  and  mopin' enough  to 
set  one  wild.  " 

Then  she  uttered  a  reproach.  "  I  didn't 
think  you'd  stay  away  like  this,  missis  !" 

Mrs.  Guard  briefly  detailed  her  injury 
and  its  results. 

"  But  are  you  sure,  Betty,  that  there  is 
nothing  seriously  wrong  with  Leonard  ?" 

"  I  only  know  I'm  a'most  tired  to  death 
with  seein'  him  lop  round.  For  I  tell  you 
flat  an'  fair  I'm  mad  set  on  startin'  back  to 
Iowy,  so  don't  go  'n'  talk  nothin'  to  Len 
agin  it — don't  !  I've  even  been  packin'  the 
wagon  myself,  so't  when  I  could  get  him  to 
say  the  word,  we'd  be  off." 

They  went  into  the  cabin.  Crofl's  was 
stretched  on  a  rude  home-made  settle,  his 
eyelids  glued  into  deep,  shadowy  hollows. 
He  gave  no  signs  of  hearing  aught. 

"  Betty,"  said  Mrs.  Guard  gravely,  "how 
long  has  he  been  like  this  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  seems  an  age  to  me,"  the  other 
answered  in  a  high  and  careless  key.  "He 
hasn't  liked  to  go  outside  since  La  Loma 
track  has  been  declared  open  for  settlement. 
Folks  are  al'ays  pesterin'  round  so." 

Mrs.  Guard  gave  little  heed  to  what  she  dis- 
missed as  a  reason  wholly  inadequate.  She 
went  to  seat  herself  on  an  edge  of  the  settle. 
She  felt  the  sick  man's  forehead,  his  hands, 
and   bent  an  ear  to  listen  to  his  breathing. 

"  Betty,"  she  murmured  in  a  low  yet  de- 
cisive tone,  and  rising  as  she  spoke,  "  I  am 
going  to  San  B'd'no  for  a  doctor.  My 
own   doctor." 


Betty,  untouched  by  any  terror,  sharply 
remonstrated. 

"  If  you  make  Len  believe  he's  sick,  I'll 
never  be  able  to  do  nothing  with  him." 

"No  make-believe  has  anything  to  do 
with  this  sad  case,  my  girl,"  was  the  serious 
answer. 

Betty,  being  left  alone,  looked  at  her 
husband  and  rebelled  bitterly  against  all 
that  was  happening  to  her.  The  change  in 
her  husband  had  been  so  gradual  that  even 
now  her  eyes  were  not  opened. 

She  had  a  powerful  will  when  once  thor- 
oughly aroused,  and  Leonard  had  always 
been  its  thrall.  Why  might  she  not  put 
forth  all  her  powers  now,  and  force  him  to 
take  the  homeward  route  before  ever  Mrs. 
Guard  returned  with  her  doctors  and  her 
delays  ?  He  had  suffered  in  leaving  the 
home  State.  Once  fairly  journeying  thither 
his  spirits  were  bound  to  rise. 

She  had  been  pacing  the  room  with 
mounting  strength  and  pulses.  A  wild  in- 
sistence possessed  her. 

The  trial  had  been  in  vain.  Homesick- 
ness in  that  acute  form  which  bids  distant 
and  beloved  objects  appear  in  their  habits, 
smile,  speak,  possessed  her.  She  suffered 
intensely  yet  resistently. 

Meanwhile  she  hurried  back  and  forth 
between  house  and  wagon,  rolling,  packing, 
stowing.  She  put  the  patient  old  horse 
into  the  shafts.  Some  food  had  been 
spread  on  a  rude  table — to  be  abandoned 
— for  Croffs's  meal. 

And  now  she  turned  waywardly,  impe- 
riously toward  the  old  settle.  How  long 
had  the  sick  man's  eyes  been  wild  like  that, 
and  fixed,  as  it  seemed,  upon  her  ?  Were 
they  wondering  at  the  signs  of  tempest  in 
her  air,  her  countenance? 

Her  rich,  sweet  lips  were  redder  than 
their  wont  with  feverish  excitement.  The 
very  fires  that  burned  her  cheeks  shone 
clear  yet  unfathomable  in  her  wonderful 
eyes.  She  was  brimming  with  her  pain, 
her  one  enthusiasm,  yet  Croffs  spoke  first. 
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To  ask  no  question  concerning  what  was 
going  on.  At  the  old,  old  query,  Betty 
could  not  control  her  petulant  dislike. 

"  What's  the  use  of  harpin'  on  that,  Len? 
I  want — " 

He  did  not  wait  to  hear.  His  voice  is- 
sued hollow,  deep,  and  wonderfully  strong. 

"  You  might  say  it  just  once,  Betty." 

But  her  rebellion  precluded  any  submis- 
sion. She  burst  out  angrily :  "Why  do  you 
ask  me  that  again  and  again  ?  Haven't  I 
been  a  true  wife  to  you  ?  Haven't  I  bore  you 
Bet,  and  Joe,  and  Lenny,  and  Rosy — four?" 

Instead  of  the  grieved  acquiescence,  there 
came  an  exceeding  bitter  cry: 

"Ye  might  of  said  it  just  once,  Betty — 
just  once!" 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Betty's  attention 
was  caught  and  held  by  something  not  of 
earth  in  his  mien. 

An  appalling  fear  rushed  through  her  hot 
young  blood.  She  ran  to  him.  It  was  a 
terrible  moment,  a  moment  deep-fraught 
with  experience,  self-knowledge. 

Who  can  say  how,  in  a  moment,  as  by 
the  contact  of  this  rigid  frame,  the  bright 
phantom  of  her  romantic  fancy  showed  it- 
self to  be  but  a  phantom,  while  the  faithful 
love,  the  tender  burden-bearing,  the  one- 
ness of  interests,  that  were  passing  inexora- 


bly out  of  her  reach — who  can  tell  how  these 
real  possessions  became  enhanced  in  value, 
priceless  ? 

There  are  instants  of  scathing  revelation. 
One  such  had  come  to  poor  ignorant  Betty 
Croffs.  Her  whole  nature  poured  itself  forth 
in  an  agonized  wail  : 

"You  are  dying —  Len  !  my  husband  !" 

Her  voice  thrilled  wide  through  the  still 
air  and  was  heard  in  distant  shanties.  Could 
it  pierce  the  ears  in  which  it  was  uttered  ? 

"  You  must  forgive  me.  You  must  feel 
what  I'm  suffering,  Len  !  Len  !  See  !  I'm 
answerin'  your  question.  "  And  she  kissed 
him  as  she  had  not  kissed  him  this  four  years. 

She  bent  eagerly  to  gather  the  words  he 
was  uttering  betwixt  shortening  gasps.  Were 
they  those  words  which  she  longed  for  more 
passionately  than  ever  he  for  any  words 
of  hers  ? 

"You  might  of  said  it once 

I'm  gone  out with  nothin' noth- 

in' to  show  for   life.  " 

Mrs.  Guard  took  the  young  widow  home 
to  Los  Paisanos  to  teach  her  many  womanly 
things.  But  these  lessons  were  only  possible 
through  preparatory  work  of  a  very  great  and 
inflexible  schoolmaster. 

Evelyn  J/.  Liidliiin. 


SOCIAL   PHENOMENA  OF  THE  EARLY  HEBREWS. 


In  a  theocratic  government  where  the  po- 
litical and  religious  institutions  are  strangely 
blended,  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  social 
movements  of  a  people.  The  elemental 
points  of' growth  and  the  forces  that  made 
Hebrew  society  what  it  was,  are  quite  ob- 
scure, although  Hebrew  society  was  not  an 
abnormal  growth,  as  many  seem  to  suppose. 
The    Hebrews    were    a    remarkable    people 


religiously  and  socially,  and  their  early  in- 
stitutional life  stands  out  in  prominence 
among  the  works  of  antiquity.  The  re- 
ligious idea  amalgamated  everything.  But 
aside  from  the  religious  aspect  there  is  a 
structural  growth  that  corresponds  to  the 
development  of  other  peoples  in  their  earli- 
est formative  existence. 

The    faint    beginnings  of   this    structural 
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growth  arc  hard  to  compass.  Aside  from  the 
light  of  revelation,  historians  are  tracing  the 
survivals  of  ancient  ideas  backward  through 
changing  forms  to  their  archaic  originals. 
And  as  nations  in  the  essential  stages  of 
their  development  are  much  the  same,  a 
careful  comparison  of  several  nations  will 
frequently  elucidate  points  of  growth  that 
were  otherwise  obscure.  The  comparative 
method  at  least  determines  that  at  certain 
stages  of  growth  certain  customs  began.  By 
this  method  much  that  otherwise  were  merely 
uncertain  traditions,  is  made  real  and  tangible 
history. 

It  has  become  customary  to  divide  the 
institutional  history  of  a  people  into  three 
periods  :  the  Nomadic,  the  Pastoral,  and 
the  Agricultural.  This  division  seems  nat- 
ural; but  it  is  more  or  less  conventional, 
for  society  is  a  continuous  quantity.  There 
seems  to  be  but  little  similarity  between  the 
semi-barbarous  tribes  of  the  Hebrews  and 
the  mighty  commercial  nation  over  which 
Solomon  ruled,  but  the  course  of  ideas 
runs  clear,  though  the  chain  of  events  is 
broken.  The  Hebrew  people  were  never  at 
one  time  purely  nomadic  or  purely  pastoral. 
Their  earliest  associations  were  with  flocks 
and  herds:  history  can  claim  no  more.  But 
there  was  a  time  when  the  nomadic  spirit 
predominated  ;  when  the  tribes  spent  most 
of  their  time  in  hunting  and  wandering,  and 
the  few  flocks  that  they  had  were  auxiliary 
to  their  chief  occupation.  There  was  a 
time  following  this  in  which  the  pastoral 
spirit  predominated  ;  when  the  chief  occu- 
pation was  herding,  while  hunting  and 
wandering  were  subservient  to  this.  Then 
came  another  period  in  which  the  agri- 
cultural spirit  predominated,  and  hunting 
and  herding  were  minor  occupations.  But 
through  all  of  these  periods  the  transition 
was  gradual. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  were  being  de- 
veloped at  different  times:  that  while  one 
tribe   was   still    semi-nomadic,   another  was 


semi-pastoral,  while  one  was  pastoral,  an- 
other was  semi-agricultural;  and  so  there 
were  no  direct  stages  of  progress,  as  his- 
torians sometimes  lead  us  to  think. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  conventionalize 
ancient  society.  The  student  places  upon 
it  the  form  of  modern  learning,  and  primi- 
tive society  moves  from  the  mists  with  all 
the  majesty  of  the  stately  periods  which 
represent  its  history.  But  the  functions  of 
primitive  society  were  closely  blended, 
and  the  definiteness  of  present  institutions 
can  not  be  attached  to  the  earliest  social 
life. 

The  first  social  unit  was  the  patriarchal 
family;  its  developed  state  was  the  tribe. 
The  second  social  unit  was  the  house 
family;  its  developed  state  was  the  village 
community.  The  third  social  unit  was  the 
state;  and  its  development  is  found  in  the 
full  national  life.  By  a  social  unit  is  meant 
that  form  of  society  from  which  spring  laws 
and  customs.  There  are  two  great  social 
periods  in  the  development  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  based  upon  natural  growth,  the  first 
ending  with  the  tribe,  and  the  second  be- 
ginning with  the  house  family  aad  ending 
with  the  full  national  life. 

The  patriarchal  family  doubtless  had  its 
origin  in  the  semi-nomadic  period,  and  its 
full  development  in  the  pastoral.  During 
the  semi-nomadic  period  there  was  scarcely 
sufficient  coherence  and  organization  to 
register  and  transmit  any  well  ordered  cus- 
tom. We  are  often  perplexed  at  the  indefi- 
nite wanderings  of  the  Germanic  peoples 
during  the  many  centuries  preceding  the 
formation  of  modern  nations;  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  Abraham,  standing  at  the  boun- 
dary of  history  and  looking  back  into  that 
vast,  almost  recordless  period  of  time,  dur- 
ing which  the  elements  of  the  ancient  East- 
ern nations  were  still  wandering  ?  We  can 
only  say  that  at  certain  periods  of  develop- 
ment sprang  certain  customs,  which  were 
the    faint    beginnings    of    organic    society. 

There  were  two  great  forces  that  formed  the 
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patriarchal  family:  blood  relationship,  and 
the  idea  of  protection.  It  enlarged  by  nat- 
ural increase  and  by  agglutination.  There 
is  much  controversy  about  the  marital  rela- 
tions of  the  early  Hebrew  people.  Certain- 
ly marriage  was  not  a  sacred  institution  as 
we  regard  it  in  the  light  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion; nevertheless,  from  this  springs  social 
organization.  The  small  family  group 
among  barbarous  tribes  needs  protection. 
Hence,  there  is  a  tendency  for  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  to  cluster  around  the 
parent  stock.  Also,  many  families  are 
broken  and  scattered,  and  the  wanderers 
seek  refuge  in  other  family  groups,  to  serve 
as  slaves  or  freemen;  many  are  captured  in 
war  and  become  slaves.  Thus,  the  small 
blood-related  group  increases  rapidly. 

Out  of  this  first  formative  period  has 
come  but  one  important  custom,  that  of 
descent  in  the  female  line  with  intermar- 
riage. The  mother  was  the  center  of  the 
home,  holding  an  honored  place,  while 
through  her  is  the  common  descent  of  fam- 
ily and  property.  The  daughters  and  not 
the  sons  inherit  the  property.  A  man's  kin 
are  the  relatives  of  his  mother  and  not  of 
his  father.  This  principle  had  a  tendency 
to  keep  the  family  blood  pure,  to  elevate 
woman  to  a  higher  position  than  she  re- 
ceived in  later  stages  of  social  growth,  and 
to  introduce  intermarriage. 

This  deeply  rooted  principle  has  many 
survivals  in  the  later  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  Abraham  marries  his  sister  on  the 
paternal  but  not  on  the  maternal  side. 
That  is,  according  to  archaic  custom  she 
was  not  his  sister.  There  is  a  great  dis- 
tinction between  the  children  of  Nahor's 
wife  and  the  children  of  Nahor's  secondary 
wives.  Isaac  is  the  son  of  a  free  woman. 
Ishmael  the  son  of  a  slave,  hence  they  are 
not  brothers,  and  Ishmael  is  an  outcast. 

Coincident  with  this  principle  is  the  ori- 
gin of  the  concubine  system,  which  was  the 
bane  of  the  Hebrew  people.  They  were 
the  conservators  of  custom  and  in  the  face 


of  omnipotent  teaching  they  held  to  archaic 
forms.  By  comparison,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Arabs  and  Assyrians  have  had  the 
same  primitive  customs.  Dr.  Thompson 
gives  evidence  of  a  survival  of  this  ancient 
custom  in  the  tribes  now  living  in  Palestine. 
Intermarriage  is  practiced  to  keep  the 
property  together,  and  the  idea  of  relation- 
ship has  been  handed  down  from  Abra- 
ham's time. 

It  seems  that  this  principle  will  throw- 
light  upon  many  practices  of  the  early 
Hebrews,  showing  that  they  were  regular, 
rather  than  irregular,  and  considered  in  the 
light  of  archaic  society  were  moral,  although 
highly  immoral  when  measured  in  the  light 
of  Christian  judgment. 

The  pastoral  period  gives  increased  defi- 
niteness  of  form  to  the  patriarchal  family  as 
it  develops  into  the  tribe  and  establishes  a 
community  of  interests  among  its  members. 
During  this  period  the  indefinite  wanderings 
cease.  There  are  frequent  moves  for  espe- 
cial purposes.  There  is  a  more  permanent 
location  of  the  camp,  from  which  the  head 
of  the  family  sends  his  herdsmen  long  dis- 
tances with  the  flocks  and  herds.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  family  are  more  complex;  there 
are  many  men  to  be  employed,  and  much 
direction  of  labor.  This  brings  the  head  of 
the  family  into  prominence.  The  maternal 
system  of  relationship  changes  to  paternal, 
although  the  survivals  of  the  former  are  not 
at  once  eradicated.  The  daughters  still  in- 
herit the  property  for  a  time.  The  change 
to  paternal  relationship  carries  with  it  the 
degradation  of  woman  and  introduces  the 
worst  form  of  polygamy. 

The  important  feature  of  the  pastoral 
period  is  the  development  of  the  tribe.  It 
represents  a  peculiar  commingling  of  the 
monarchical  and  communal  spirit.  The 
patriarchal  father  becomes  chief  or  leader, 
judge,  and  priest,  for  the  members,  and  the 
members  are  united  in  protecting  their 
common  interests.  There  arises  here  a 
double    paternal,    hence  a    double    family, 
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relationship.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  is 
father  to  all  of  the  members,  whether  of 
blood  relationship  or  strangers,  whether 
bond  or  free.  If  a  stranger  dwells  long  with 
the  tribe,  he  is  considered  a  member  of 
the  family.  There  is  also  an  artificial  classi- 
fication of  grandfathers,  fathers,  brothers, 
sons,  and  grandsons,  which  has  little  to  do 
with  blood  relationship,  but  is  a  grouping 
of  the  generations  of  all  the  members  of  the 
tribe.  The  chief  also  has  his  own  family 
group  within  the  tribe — his  own  blood  de- 
scendants. This  double  meaning  to  the 
word  father  brings  with  it  much  confusion. 
The  term  family  had  a  far  different  significa- 
tion in  the  tribal  life  from  that  which  it  has 
now,  although  in  the  large  tribal  group  were 
smaller  groups  which  more  nearly  correspond 
to  our  modern  family  group. 

The  tribe  was  strong  in  its  power  to  cre- 
ate and  transmit  custom.  The  leader  held 
great  power  over  the  members,  and  his 
judgments  on  individual  cases  became  cus- 
tom, and  eventually  traditional  law.  An  in- 
dividual must  obey  the  laws  and  follow  the 
customs  if  he  remain  with  the  tribe.  The 
tribe  thus  constructed,  strong  and  flexible, 
with  a  powerful  central  government  and  a 
communal  interest,  possessed  the  qualities  of 
great  continuity.  It  is  true  that  it  was  lim- 
ited in  growth  by  environment  and  the  fact 
of  only  one  predominating  occupation. 
Other  tribes  were  constantly  being  formed 
from  the  original,  and  passed  through  the 
same  stages  of  growth.  The  limitation  of 
territory  caused  this  subdivision,  that  the 
flocks  might  be  spread  over  a  larger  country. 

There  is  a  striking  survival  of  the  unity 
and  continuity  of  the  tribe  in  the  Rechabites, 
who  were  commanded  by  their  father  Jona- 
dab  to  drink  no  wine,  and  to  avoid  congre- 
gating in  large  cities — to  dwell  in  tents. 
While  other  tribes  have  been  broken  and 
scattered,  recent  writers  find  this  tribe  still 
extant  in  southern  Palestine.  The  tribal 
government  would   last  longer  than  a  mon- 


archy   if  the  conditions  of  tribal  existence 
were  maintained. 

The  transition  to  the  agricultural  period 
is  a  growth,  not  a  change.  The  old  tribal 
customs  still  exist,  while  new  ones  are  add- 
ed coincident  with  the  environment.  The 
wealth  of  cattle,  and  the  communal  interest, 
and  the  tendency  for  a  sudden  change  of 
base,  still  remain.  The  change  is  gradual. 
There  must  have  been  a  division  of  labor 
early  in  the  pastoral  period.  Trading,  hunt- 
ing, and  farming  were  doubtless  carried  on 
in  an  incidental  way.  An  exclusive  occu- 
pation cannot  be  followed  by  any  tribe  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  older  nations  than 
the  Hebrew  presented  opportunities  for  trad- 
ing of  which  the  Jews  soon  took  advantage. 

To  understand  the  land  tenure  of  the 
Hebrews,  one  needs  to  discriminate  between 
the  occupation  and  the  possession  of  land. 
The  lands  were  occupied  in  pastoral  times 
by  the  tribe  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
held  according  to  the  traditions  of  war  and 
whatever  rights  neighboring  tribes  might 
grant  through  custom. 

Agriculture  began  by  the  cultivation  of 
small  arable  tracts  within  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  tribe.  The  cultivation  may 
have  been  ordered  by  the  chief,  and  the 
products  held  in  common  ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  either  individuals  or  small 
family  groups  began  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  a  voluntary  way,  and  the  method  of 
communal  land  holdings  and  distribution  of 
crops  existed  as  a  natural  development.  Af- 
ter the  full  and  formal  possession  of  the  land 
by  the  tribe,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  in- 
dividual ownership  until  after  the  decay  of 
the  village  community.  If  we  allow  ample 
time  for  the  development  of  agriculture  as 
an  industry  before  the  real  possession  and 
distribution  of  land  takes  place,  we  shall 
find  it  easier  to  settle  the  vexed  question  be- 
tween individual  and  communal  ownership 
of  land. 

The  agricultural  is  the  formative  period  of 
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real  national  existence.  It  represents  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era,  the  second  social 
period.  The  old  tribal  life  here  reaches  its 
culmination,  and  the  forces  of  government 
are  soon  found  working  in  new  channels, 
occasioned  by  new  conditions.  The  old 
tribal  tie  exists  in  a  modified  form.  The 
tribal  government  does  not  decay,  but  be- 
comes transformed.  The  tribe  segregates 
into  smaller  social  units,  like  a  cell  that  ex- 
pands by  subdivision,  with  the  perfect 
structure  still  retained  in  the  external  sac. 
The  tribal  government  continues  to  exercise 
its  ever  weakening  functions  over  a  group 
of  local  communities. 

The  house  family  of  the  Hebrews  repre- 
sents a  few  families,  generally  of  the  same 
kin,  living  near  together  and  united  by  local 
interests.  As  the  house-family  increases  it 
develops  into  the  village  community,  and  in 
the  process  evolves  the  right  of  homestead, 
the  rights  of  land  holdings,  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  moral  rights  and  obligations  of 
citizens.  The  older  members  of  the  com- 
munity become  its  officers,  and  soon  the 
primitive  municipal  government  is  estab- 
lished. 

During  all  this  time  of  segregation,  there 
is  just  one  central  idea  which  tends  toward 
unity  of  communities  and  tribes,  and  is  the 
vital  root  of  the  later  national  government. 
That  is  the  idea  that  Abraham  was  their 
father,  and  that  Abraham's  God  was  their 
God,  by  whom  certain  promises  were  made 
to  Abraham  concerning  his  posterity. 
Without  this  idea  the  Hebrew  nation  would 
never  have  risen  much,  if  any,  above  tribal 
governments. 

The  land  tenure  of  the  Hebrews  is  the 
same  in  general  as  that  of  the  Germans  or 
other  Aryans.  Their  village  community 
in  its  essential  organization  was  the  same. 
But  in  some  particulars  the  Hebrews  differ- 
ed from  all  others.  The  house  family,  built 
on  the  idea  of  kinship  and  controlled  in  its 
laws  by  local  interests,  gave  rise  to  laws  of 
familiar   and  communal  nature   combined. 


It  seems  that  this  twofold  aspect  of  the 
Hebrew  village  early  gave  rise  to  two  sets  oi 
laws  concerning  the  duties  and  rights  of 
citizens,  and  two  methods  of  land  holding, 
as  indicated  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  law. 

First,  in  the  communal  village  were  the 
distributed  arable  lands,  the  undistributed 
pasture  lands,  the  waste  land,  and  the  wood- 
ed tract.  The  villagers  dwelt  upon  a  basis 
of  equality,  through  the  periodical  redistribu- 
tion of  lands. 

But  alongside  of  the  village  community 
sprang  up  a  system  of  prominent  families, 
which  gave  rise  to  lords  who  held  their  lands 
independently  of  the  community.  They 
may  have  obtained  the  land  by  gift,  robbery, 
or  otherwise.  The  waste  land  of  the  com- 
mune was  always  open  to  those  who  might 
with  power  take  and  hold,  and  here  sprang  up 
the  manorial  village  with  its  lord,  tenants, 
and  slaves. 

In  the  Hebrew  village  community  the 
land  was  tilled  six  successive  years  and  re- 
mained fallow  the  seventh.  At  the  seventh, 
or  year  of  release,  all  slaves  and  debtors 
were  freed,  and  comparative  history  gives 
evidence  that  there  was  a  redistribution  of 
the  arable  land. 

The  periodical  redistribution  of  land  was 
quite  universal  in  early  communities,  and 
exists  at  the  present  time  in  Russia  in  a 
certain  form,  while  there  are  many  customs 
still  extant  in  Europe  that  have  survived  from 
this  period  of  development.  It  has  followed 
the  development  of  the  village  community 
wherever  it  exists,  among  the  Germans, 
the  Eddie  Icelanders,  the  Persians,  or  the 
Hindus. 

The  year  of  Jubilee  at  the  end  of  seven 
periods,  or  the  fiftieth  year,  seems  to  fol- 
low in  an  economic  sense  the  seventh  year 
fallow,  or  the  Sabbath.  It  seems  to  bean  en- 
actment fora  later  condition  of  society.  Dur- 
ing this  year  was  an  equal  distribution, 
and  every  one  returned  to  his  own  village 
and  inheritance.  Also,  slaves  and  debtors 
are  freed  at  this  time.      Finally  this  custom 
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of  redistribution  resolved  itself  into  individ- 
ual ownership. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lord  and  the 
manorial  village,  while  subject  to  the  same 
general  laws  in  the  seventh  and  fiftieth 
years,  yet  constantly  worked  against  the 
equality  of  the  commune.  The  lord  was 
proprietor  of  his  estate,  and  held  it  at  his 
own  disposal,  and  gave  to  tenants  at  will. 
While  slaves  might  go  free,  all  the  property 
of  the  slaves  belonged  to  the  lord,  and  he 
could  reinstate  his  tenants  or  not  for  the 
next  period,  as  he  chose.  Here  we  see 
landlordism  developed  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  side  by  side  with  the  commune,  it  helped 
to  hasten  its  decay.  This,  together  with 
the  prominence  of  certain  families  through 
lineage  and  power,  the  increased  desire  for 
wealth,  the  rise  of  commerce,  tended  to 
break  up  the  simpler  democratic  modes  of 
life  and  institute  more  complex  forms,  while 
equality  is  exchanged  for  oppression. 

There  is  an  interesting  survival  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  redistribution  coming 
quite  close  home,  which  represents  a  natural 
change,  and  may  indicate  a  development  in 
Hebrew  land  tenure.  "The  borough  of 
Newtown  upon  Ayr,  Scotland,  possessed  as 
heirs  of  the  old  commune  certain  common 
lands,  which,  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, were  re-apportioned  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  every  eleven  years, 
and  afterwards,  in  1666,  every  seven  years. 
This  period,  at  length,  in  the  year  1771,  was 
found  by  the  corporation  to  be  too  short  to 
allow  the  holders  to  make  any  good  use  of 
the  land.  Turn  the  land  into  private 
property  they  could  not,  but  they  hit  upon 
the  plan  of  distributing  the  land  once  only 
in  eight  periods,  or  every  fifty-seven  years. 
In  this  way  the  right  of  the  commune  was 
kept  intact,  while  the  burgher  acquired 
practically  a  lease  for  fifty-seven  years. 
Eventually,  this  period  was  lengthened  to 
999  years." '  Which  is  practically  indi- 
vidual ownership. 
1  Fenton. 


So  likewise  the  year  of  jubilee  brought  a 
tendency  to  extend  the  time  of  lease,  and 
also  to  redistribute  the  landed  estates.  The 
villager  became  a  lessee  for  forty  years,  and 
the  lord  of  the  manor  was  converted  into  a 
tenant  for  life,  while  his  children  became 
simple  villagers.  It  was  the  last  great  monu- 
ment of  equality  of  land  tenure,  and  it 
never  occurs  in  highly  developed  society. 

The  Hebrew  communal  village  differed 
from  that  of  other  peoples.  It  had  the 
arable  "  mark,"  and  the  pasture  land,  which 
was  a  survival  of  the  pastoral  period,  and 
the  waste  land  for  the  princes  and  lords. 
But  it  also  had  a  place  for  the  Levites,  and 
a  place  for  the  priests,  and  a  place  for  them 
that  serve  the  city.1 

Perhaps  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
is  a  good  representation  of  a  typical  village, 
and  is  a  most  striking  survival  of  this  ancient 
form.  The  48th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  por- 
trays the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  to 
live  for  a  thousand  years  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  if  they  follow  God's  commandments. 
Here  we  have  represented  the  sanctuary  and 
the  priests'  portion,  the  arable  lands  for  the 
holders,  and  the  common  pasture,  the  town, 
and  the  portion  reserved  for  those  who 
serve  the  city. 

The  annexed  diagram  corresponds  to  the 
words  of  the  prophet  as  he  describes  a  typi- 
cal Hebrew  village.  It  is  taken  from  Fen- 
ton's  "Early  Hebrew  Life." 

A,  village,  with  the  suburbs  B,  around  it. 
Beyond  this  is  the  residue,  C  C,  to  supply 
food  for  them  that  serve  the  city.  E  E  rep- 
resents the  spaces  allotted  to  the  princes, 
and  D  the  sanctuary,  while  f  f ,  etc.,  repre- 
sents the  arable  strips  apportioned  to  the 
members  of  the  commune. 

This  varies  from  the  typical  communal 
village  as  given  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  al- 
though there  are  many  things  in  common. 
The  space  B  is  undoubtedly  the  arable  mark 
of  the  Teutonic  village,  while  C  C  repre- 
sents the  pasture  land  beyond,  or  the  com- 

1  "Them  that  labor  in  the  city."    Revised  nrxion. 
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mon  where  the  villagers  graze  their  cattle. 
The  princes'  portion  is  the  waste  land,  and 
the  princes  may  dispose  of  it  as  they  choose. 
Thus  far  there  seems  to  be  a  direct  resem- 
blance to  the  typical  village.  But  a  portion 
is  given  for  the  Levites,  the  tribe  of  the 
priests,  and  a  portion  for  the  sanctuary  and 
the  priests.  Here  is  the  difference  between 
the  Israelite  village  and  the  German.  The 
peculiar  relation  of  religion  modifies  every 
Hebrew  institution  and  gives  it  individual 
character. 
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Among  the  officials  of  the  Hebrew  village, 
the  priest  seems  to  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place;  for  not  only  was  he  the  authority  on 
religious  practice,  but  likewise  was  found  at 
times  with  the  judges  and  the  elders,  and 
hence  must  have  been  a  high  village  func- 
tionary, whose  duty  was  to  record  and  pre- 
serve the  laws.  The  elders  were  survivals 
of  the  old  tribal   council.     The   judge   or 


shafet  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  and 
interesting  official,  because  through  him  is 
indicated  the  development  of  the  law. 
There  are  instances  where  he  corresponds  to 
the  baron  of  Germany,  rather  than  to  the 
consul  of  Rome,  or  the  sufit  of  Phoenicia. 
His  power  and  duties  seem  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  his  election. 

There  is  a  two-fold  aspect  of  the  law  con- 
tinually existing  in  the  village  community. 
The  laws  arising  from  the  community  of  in- 
terests concerning  land  holding,  with  the 
duties  and  rights  of  citizens;  and  those  con- 
cerning the  duties  of  members  of  the 
family  to  one  another, — are  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  primitive  Hebrew  society. 
There  must  eventually  have  arisen  conflicts 
of  law  as  the  family  interests  extended,  and 
certains  families  acquired  an  ascendency 
over  others.  Here  must  have  arisen  a  con- 
tending force  against  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  older  members  of  the  community  filling 
public  offices;  and  doubtless  here  is  one 
source  of  judgeship  by  the  election  of  the 
people. 

Also,  the  lord  of  the  manorial  village  must 
have  grown  in  opulence,  and  exercised  all 
the  functions  of  judgeship  within  his  juris- 
diction. The  judges  elected  by  the  people 
never  exceeded  the  power  of  simple  magis- 
trates, while  the  judge  of  the  manor  exer- 
cised all  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  German 
baron.  While  the  elders  were  confined  to 
the  traditional  law  for  their  decisions,  the 
judge  worked  chiefly  through  the  unwritten 
law,  and  appears  in  those  cases  requiring 
new  decisions;  hence  he  is  a  constant  factor 
in  the  framing  of  the  law. 

The  judgeship  soon  fulfilled  its  mission  in 
Israel,  in  the  preparation  of  the  laws  for  the 
kingship  that  was  to  follow.  The  judges 
according  to  the  old  custom  passed  away, 
and  a  higher  grade  officer  took  their  place, 
namely,  the  king.  Although  judges  con- 
tinued under  the  king,  they  exercised  grad- 
ually diminishing  power. 

There  is  one  other  important  characteris- 
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tic  of  Hebrew  society  which  deserves  our 
attention.  The  goel  is  a  survival  of  pastor- 
al and  village  times.  In  the  patriarchal 
family  the  goel,  or  "nearest  kin,"  had  many 
duties,  some  of  which  were  taken  from  him 
by  the  village  government.  There  remain 
on  the  Jewish  law  books  three  duties  of  the 
goel:  avenging  blood,  raising  up  seed  to  a 
kinsman,  and  redeeming  a  forfeited  share  of 
a  kinsman  in  the  common  land.  If  a  man 
is  slain,  the  goel  must  pursue  and  slay  the 
slayer. 

In  the  village  community,  however,  the 
commune  was  responsible  for  the  murder, 
and  dealt  as  an  individual.  The  commune 
also  claimed  the  right  to  punish  its  own 
criminals,  and  to  protect  strangers  within 
the  gates  ;  hence,  if  the  manslayer  could 
reach  a  village,  there  he  might  be  safe  until 
fair  trial  could  be  had.  In  some  later  stages 
of  growth  it  may  have  meant  absolute  safety; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  right  of 
sanctuary  existed  with  all  the  barbarity  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe.  Thus,  any 
town  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  criminals, 
but  the  "cities  of  refuge"  created  by  Moses 
were  more  particularly  for  manslayers.  It 
will  be  noticed  here  that  there  was  a  sanc- 
tuary and  an  altar  in  every  village,  hence 
arose  this  term,  "right  of  sanctuary."  Moses 
compromised  with  a  deep-seated  custom  of 
a  people  and  set  up  that  which  he  would 
gladly  have  abolished,  had  it  not  been  es- 
sential to  the  times  and  the  development  of 
the  people.  One  office  of  the  elders  is  here 
represented:  they  are  to  judge  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  manslayer  to  the  avenger  of  blood. 
In  this  they  took  the  work  that  formerly  de- 
volved on  the  goel. 

A  survival  of  this  very  old  idea  still  exists 
in  a  barbarous  form  among  the  tribes  of 
Palestine.  The  sanctuaries  have  been  abol- 
ished by  law  and  custom,  yet  a  recent  writer 
tells  us  that  the  avenging  of  blood  still  exists 
in  all  its  horrors.  If  a  man  slay  his  neigh- 
bor, then  the  nearest  of  kin  shall  pursue 
and  slay  him;  or  if  he  cannot  be  found,  his 


relative  ;  or  finally,  any  member  of  the 
tribe.  It  amounts  merely  to  a  tribal  warfare 
and  a  survival  of  the  strongest. 

Thus  have  been  presented  in  this  short 
sketch  a  few  of  the  points  of  development 
that    are    apparent    in    early    Hebrew    life. 

Their  early  life  had  a  purpose,  which  is 
seen  and  acknowledged  by  all.  The  scattered 
remnants  of  a  powerful  race,  clinging  to 
every  nation  under  the  sun,  with  no  coun- 
try of  their  own,  present  a  problem  to  the 
economist.  Perhaps  their  later  as  well  as 
their  earlier  existence  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  world. 

Compared  with  other  peoples,  their  de- 
velopment had  much  in  common  with  them. 
But  the  religious  idea  dwelt  within  them  as 
in  no  other  people,  and  this  made  them  dis- 
tinctive. Their  development  was  the  his- 
tory of  an  idea,  "  the  triumph  of  the  moral 
and  religious  principle,"  the  evolution  of 
motives.  Full  of  meaning  are  the  move- 
ments of  this  peculiar  people.  They  repre- 
sent the  triumph  of  human  nature  through 
divine  help — wicked  and  ignorant;  yet  not 
worse  than  other  nations. 

God  indeed  led  a  weak  and  ignorant 
people  through  the  darkness  of  infancy, 
through  the  uncertainty  and  imbecility  of 
youth,  to  a  complete  development;  but  it 
was  through  a  natural  course  of  training 
that  he  took  them.  It  was  the  self-deter- 
mining principle  after  all,  that  made  them 
what  they  were.  Human  nature  had  its  full 
play.  We  who  live  in  an  enlightened 
age  must  judge  of  archaic  society  in  the 
light  of  archaic  society.  And  those  who 
idly  search  for  the  mistakes  of  the  great 
law-giver  Moses,  will  find  in  the  full  econom- 
ic and  structural  development  of  this  an- 
cient people,  more  truth  than  they  are 
wont  to  carry  in  their  philosophy.' 

F.   IV.  Blackmar. 

'Authorities:  Old  Testament;  Sir  Henry  Maine.  Vil- 
lage Communities,  and  Early  History  of  Institutions; 
Kenton,  Early  Hebrew  Life  ;  Rule.  Oriental  Records; 
Argyle,  Primeval  Man  ;  Thompson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book;  Hearn,  The  Aryan  Household;  McLennan,  The 
Patriarchal  Theory,  and  Ancient  History;  Wellhansen, 
Israel ;  Milman,  Life  of  the  Jews. 
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APPRECIATED. 

"  Ah,  could  I  but  be  understood!  " 
( I  prayed  the  powers  above  ) 

"  Could  but  some  spirit,  bright  and  good, 
Know  me  and,  knowing,  love!" 

One  summer's  day  there  came  to  pass — 

A  maid  ;  and  it  befell 
She  spied  and  knew  me:     Yea,  alas! 

She  knew  me  all  too  well. 

Cray  were  the  eyes  of  Rosamund, 

And  I  could  see  them  see 
Through  and  through  me,  and  beyond, 

And  care  no  more  for  me. 


Anthony  Morehead. 


THE    PUNTACOOSET    COLONY. 


IX. 


"And  is  not  your  name  Preston?"  de- 
manded Mark  Redfern,  at  that  moment  ad- 
vancing and  fixing  his  eyes  steadfastly  upon 
the  Doctor. 

For  the  past  hour,  Mark  had  been  sitting 
alone  at  his  fire,  nervously  stirring  the 
brands  with  his  foot,  while  he  reflected  up- 
on that  singular  resemblance  which  had  just 
been  forced  upon  his  notice  ;  trying  to  puz- 
zle it  out,  and  for  awhile  becoming  each 
moment  more  and  more  confused  about  it. 
Then  suddenly,  overhearing  Ohio's  Pride's 
loud  exclamation  of  surprise,  in  which  the 
name  of  his  native  town  bore  so  prominent 
a  part,  the  key  to  the  mystery  at  once  pre- 
sented itself,  and  like  a  flash  the  whole  mat- 
ter broke  into  light.  And  he  had  sprung  up 
Vol.  IX.— 24. 


and  approached  the  Doctor  just  in  time  to 
supplement  the  sailor's  discovery  with 
his  own. 

The  Doctor  upon  being  thus  addressed, 
started,  and  for  the  moment  exhibited  evi- 
dent confusion.  Turning  from  his  troubled 
inspection  of  Ohio's  Pride,  he  looked  up  in- 
tently at  his  new  questioner. 

Redfern  was  a  man  of  strong  nervous  or- 
ganization, compactly  rounded  and  braced, 
as  it  were,  in  all  his  impulses  and  percep- 
tions as  well  as  in  bodily  frame  ;  not  at  all  a 
person  to  have  his  mind  easily  thrown  offits 
balance  or  unnecessarily  to  show  any  undue 
disquietude.  Ordinarily  there  were  few  men 
whom  he  could  not  address  with  the  utmost 
composure,  and  not  many  topics  upon  which 
he  could  not  converse,  as  far  as  his  knowledge 
went,  with  perfect  impassiveness.  But  now 
his  eyes  gleamed  with   an  unwonted  appear- 
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ance  of  nervous  agitation,  and  his  frame 
seemed  visibly  to  thrill  with  strong  excite- 
ment, so  that  for  a  moment  he  stood  un- 
easily rocking  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the 
other  ;  and  his  voice  had  a  tremulous  quaver 
in  it,  as  though  from  a  discordant  note  ring- 
ing jarringly  through  its  usual  quiet  tone. 

In  such  a  broken  voice,  indeed,  did  he 
put  his  question,  that  the  Doctor — foolish, 
misinterpreting  victim  of  his  own  errors  as  he 
seemed  destined  always  to  become — mistook 
that  passing  phase  of  nervous  excitability 
for  something  in  the  nature  of  awe  or  respect 
for  himself ;  and  in  accordance  with  his  own 
peculiar  nature,  immediately  recovering  from 
his  confusion,  began  to  bristle  up  with  lofty 
resentment.  Who  was  this  stranger  thus 
coming  before  him  and  questioning  him,  as 
though  with  authority  ?  He  would  of  course 
answer  him  ;  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  could  never  be  any  possible  repetition 
of  the  intrusion. 

"  Is  my  name  Preston?  Well,  my  good 
fellow,  what  if  it  were  ?  I  would  have  you 
know,  sir,  that  this  impertinent — " 

Then  he  stopped,  for  at  that  instant  it 
suddenly  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that  he 
had  gone  far  enough.  There  was  something 
in  Mark  Redfern's  eyes  that  was  not  exact- 
ly encouraging.  As  in  his  late  conversation 
with  Judge  Markham,  the  Doctor  now  again 
found  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  In  fact, 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  always 
misjudging  character,  and  discovering  their 
error  only  when  it  has  become  too  late  for 
rectification  or  peaceable  retreat.  Now  he 
saw  Mark's  eyes  blazing  with  sudden  wrath, 
the  first  momentary  confusion  of  surprise 
having  been  succeeded  by  more  vigorous 
impulse  ;  and  he  shrank  back  as  he  saw,  in 
addition,  that  Mark's  arm  was  being  extend- 
ed with  powerful  leverage,  as  though  it  were 
the  swinging  beam  of  an  engine  making 
ready  to  lift  him  into  the  air,  shake  him  into 
lifelessness,  and  so  let  him  drop  to  earth 
again,  a  wasted,  useless  thing. 

Ohio's  Pride  also  noticed  the  half  invol- 


untary gesture  of  anger,  and  for  the  moment 
felt  that  his  newly  found  friend  stood  in 
great  danger.  Not  being  the  man  to  desert 
a  companion,  in  ordinary  cases  Ohio's 
Pride  would  not  have  failed  to  take  up  a 
quarrel  and  in  fraternal  spirit  make  it  his 
own.  And  here  there  was  apparent  peril 
to  one  whom  during  the  past  half  hour  he 
had  resolved  to  take  to  his  heart,  in  boon 
association.  But  on  the  other  hand  Mark 
Redfern  also  had  been  his  friend,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  much  more  intimately 
and  for  a  longer  period.  Certainly  Ohio's 
Pride  could  not  enlist  against  Mark,  if  it 
came  to  that.  The  most  he  could  do 
would  be  to  let  the  two  men  fight  it  out  un- 
supported, and  he  would  merely  stand  by, 
and  ensure  fair  play.  So  now  he  simply 
squared  himself  around,  intent  upon  watch- 
ing the  conflict  with  all  the  professional 
accuracy  of  an  elected  umpire;  and  merely 
pausing  to  utter  a  preliminary  note  of  warn- 
ing, as  might  not  be  unbecoming. 

"  Look  out,  Doc;  and  be  mighty  care- 
ful how  you  strike.  You'll  find  him  a 
pretty  hard  man  to  manage." 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  Mark  had  dropped 
his  arm  again,  as  though  restraining  himself 
by  a  strong  effort. 

"  You're  wrong,  if  you  look  for  anything 
more,  Ohio,"  he  said  with  a  queer,  hollow- 
sort  of  laugh.  "  He  won't  need  to  help 
himself  this  time  out  of  the  scrape.  There's 
one  far  away  from  here  who  has  done  it  for 
him,  though  he  doesn't  know  it.  So  let 
him  rest  easy  in  his  mind;  I  need  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  Onlv  he 
mustn't  think  that  because  I  asked  him  his 
name,  I  am  not  all  the  time  certain  about 
it.  More  certain,  may  be,  than  if  he  hadi 
told  me  himself,  for  then  most  likely  I  couldj 
not  have  given  him  credit  for  telling  the 
truth.  And  it's  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that 
he  has  tried  to  hide  the  name  he  has  so! 
thoroughly  disgraced.  But  about  that  mat- 
ter, of  course  you  couldn't  tell.  Well,  there's: 
nothing  more  that  I  wish   to   say.      I  hardlv 
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know  in  fact,  why  I  have  spoken  to  him  at 
all — so  sure  I  was  already  about  what  I 
asked  him." 

With  that,  Mark  Redfern," scarcely  glan- 
cing again  at  the  Doctor,  who  sat  uneasily 
cringing  before  him,  turned  and  walked 
away:  his  first  nervous  agitation  now  seeming 
to  have  become  calm,  his  anger  cooled,  his 
pirit  composed,  so  as  to  show  but  little  trace 
of  disturbance.  Excepting,  it  might  be,  a 
slight  twitching  of  the  muscles  around  his 
mouth,  and  a  faint  flicker  of  the  eyelids; 
showing  that  in  spite  of  his  general  outward 
appearance  of  serenity,  there  were  some 
sadly  unpleasant  thoughts  disturbing  his 
perplexed  brain. 

Yes,    he     knew    it    all     now — he    should 
have  known  it  before,    it  seemed    to    him. 
At  the  very  first  gleam  of  a  better  expression 
upon  the  man's    upturned    face    two  hours 
ago — an  expression    so    suggestive    for    the 
instant  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  another 
face    far  away — he    should    by    right    have 
guessed  the  whole  mystery,    and    not  have 
been  forced  to  wait  so  long  for  this  chance 
enlightenment.      Well,  however  it  may  have 
come  about,  the  secret  had  become  revealed 
to  him  at  last.      And  what  now,  for  good  or 
evil,  would  come  out  of  the  knowledge  of  it? 
It  had  seldom  happened,  in  the  old  times, 
that   Ruth  had  spoken   to   Mark  about  her 
brother.      Perhaps   never  at    all,    except    as 
once  or  twice  there  had   come  some  chance 
allusion,  dropping  from  her  lips  unguardedly, 
as,  with  the  utmost  practice  of  habitual  cau- 
tion, one  will  now  and  then  unwittingly  be- 
tray perception  of  an  ugly  long-buried  topic. 
The  old  man,  her  father,  had   been   less 
reticent,  upon    the    whole;    occasionally    in 
moments  of  dull  apathy  as  he  smoked  his 
>ipe  upon  the  postoftice  porch  mentioning, 
is  through    forgetfulness,   the  long  hushed 
lame,  and  then  not  immediately  checking 
limself,  but  in  some  access  of  peevish  coni- 
ilaining,   letting  the    opened   flood   of    un- 
ileasant   reminiscence   flow   on.      But    even 
le,  after  a  minute  or   two  of  careless  utter- 


ance, would  recall  his  usual  caution;  and 
then  for  months  the  old  pipe  would  be  held 
more  tightly  pressed  between  the  lips,  as 
though  it  served  for  a  preventive  from 
further  indiscreet  babbling.  And  to  neither 
of  these  two  persons  did  Mark  ever  address 
a  word  of  inquiry,  but  rather  left  their  un- 
guarded utterances  to  flow  apparently  un- 
heard, and  the  half-uttered  story  to  again 
die  away. 

Yet  there  were  other  sources  from  which 
he  could  scarcely  fail  to  hear  frequent  re- 
newal of  the  scandal.  In  village  assem- 
blies, where  gossips  loved  to  congregate,  the 
topic  was  sometimes  alluded  to,  and  there 
was  always  some  one  present  who  could  sup- 
ply every  necessary  circumstance.  How 
that  young  Hartley  Preston  had  grown  up 
from  a  sweet,  golden-haired  child  into  a 
handsome  young  man,  who  bade  fair  to  set 
aflame  the  hearts  of  all  the  girls  in  the  dis- 
trict round  about.  How  that  he  had  been 
apprenticed  to  a  doctor  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  for  a  while  seemed  likely  to  do  well  ; 
until  after  a  year  or  two,  the  fair  features 
had  begun  to  be  clouded  with  an  expression 
far  from  pleasing,  and  month  by  month  the 
impress  of  something  impure  and  false  had 
deepened  upon  them,  and  it  gradually  be- 
came known  that  he  was  rapidly  going  to 
the  bad.  And  how  that  when  debts  had 
begun  to  accumulate  beyond  his  power  to 
pay,  he  one  day  suddenly  disappeared  and 
could  not  be  traced;  the  reason  becoming 
speedily  explained  through  the  loss  of  a 
money  letter,  which  had  reached  old  Pres- 
ton's post  and  thence  had  gone  astray,  nor 
could  be  traced  at  all,  until  the  torn  en- 
velope was  found  among  some  refuse  in  one 
of  the  young  man's  abandoned  haunts. 

Nothing  was  done  about  it,  except  that 
old  Preston,  with  some  difficulty,  made  the 
loss  good;  and  then  the  world  jogged  on  as 
before,  and  most  of  the  people  forgot  the 
circumstance,  and  only  the  father  was  left 
to  chew  his  bitter  reflections  in  silence,  and 
wonder  to  himself  whether  the  graceless  son 
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would  ever  again  turn  up,  and  if  so,  for  any 
good. 

It  had  seemed  that  he  would  not.  I  lur- 
ing a  few  years,  there  came  random  reports 
of  his  having  now  and  then  been  seen — 
never  amounting  to  any  good  apparently, 
nor  seeking  to  open  any  correspondence 
with  his  native  place.  Then  came  the  news 
— brought  by  a  traveling  trader — of  his  hav- 
ing been  lost  at  sea  near  the  western  coast 
of  South  America,  while  acting  as  surgeon 
to  a  merchantman.  The  story  seemed  pretty 
well  substantiated,  and  was  believed. 

So  the  old  man  and  his  daughter  wore 
mourning  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way,  the  village 
gossip  became  re-aroused  for  the  instant,  but 
not  obtrusively,  and  then  again  the  subject 
was  dropped;  and  gradually  the  mourning 
itself  was  worn  out  or  abandoned,  and  once 
more  the  world  wagged  on  its  way,  intent 
upon  other  things. 

And  so,  after  all,  it  turned  out  that  the 
man  was  not  dead  ;  if  ever  in  danger  of 
shipwreck,  had  escaped;  was  well  and  strong; 
and  was  camping  in  Gila  Canon.  What, 
now,  was  Redfern  to  do  about  it  ? 

At  first  it  seemed  a  very  easy  thing  to  de- 
termine upon.  Nothing  at  all,  indeed, 
should  be  said  or  done.  It  was  almost  a 
certain  thing  that  the  young  man  knew  not 
Redfern  as  sustaining  any  near  relation  to 
his  sister,  or  even,  in  fact,  as  coming  from 
the  same  town.  Except  for  their  late  short 
conversation,  the  men  were  utter  strangers  to 
each  other.  As  such  they  would  doubtless 
remain.  The  population  of  the  mines  was 
errant  and  shiftless.  Perhaps  in  a  day  or 
two  more  the  Doctor  would  fold  his  tent 
and  depart  as  noiselessly  as  he  had  come, 
stealing  away  to  some  other  quarter.  The 
chances  were  then  nearly  innumerable  that 
they  would  never  meet  again  ;  and  it  was 
almost  a  certainty  that  after  having  neglect- 
ed his  family  ties  for  so  many  years  and 
meanwhile  cultivated  incurable  habits  of 
vagabondism,  he  would  not  dream  of  again 
seeking  his  home.     Perhaps  there  would  be 


a  few  more  months  or  years  of  futile  shifting 
here  and  there,  and  then  would  come  the 
lit  of  sickness,  or  accident,  or  the  quarrel- 
provoked  pistol  shot,  which  sooner  or  later 
seemed  to  finish  the  career  of  such  charac- 
ters and  make  old  age  a  mere  tradition 
among  them. 

All   this   being  so,  it   were   better  to  say 
nothing  at  home  about  the  strange  discovery  \\ 
and  meeting,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  I 
so  surely  re-open  past  wounds  and  anxieties; 
better  to  let  the  secret  remain  under  the  seal  j  i 
that  had    already  fastened   it  down    for  so  I 
many  years. 

But  what  if,  after  all,  ihe  man  were  some 
day  to  return  home  ?     The  chances  of  that  ; 
were  few,  and  yet  such  things  did  sometimes!  i 
happen.      Middle-aged  men,  old   men,  bro- 
ken  down  young  men,    did  now  and  then 
turn  up;  almost  instinctively  wandering  back; 
to  their  native  places,  there  to  try  for  a  whilt    | 
to  recuperate,  and  finally  only  managing  tcj  i 
die.     What  if,  years  hence,  this  young  mar'  1 
were  to  straggle  back  to  the  old  town,  anc 
searching   out   the    house   where   his    sisteij 
would  then  be  living,  find  her  the  wife  of  th<;  I 
very  man  who   had  questioned   him  so  Ion; 
before  at   Gila  Canon  ?     ^Yould  it   not  theiM 
become  known   to  Ruth  that   her   husbaw   j 
had  years  ago  discovered   the  secret  ?  am   I 
would  she  not  justly  feel  that  in  concealin 
it    from  her,    he  had   perpetuated   a   grea;  I 
wrong  upon  her  sensibilities,  judgment,  an  jj 
confidence  ?     Might  not  that  revelation  of  j  , 
mystery   unadvisably   buried  lead  to  hear, 
burnings  and  dissensions,  the  failure  of  fi    J 
ture  trust  in   him,  and  perhaps  the  gradu;    I 
wearing  away  of  domestic  happiness  ? 

There  was  much  to  be  thought  over  befoip 
any  settled  conclusion  could  be  reachet  I 
and  as  Mark  pondered  over  the  difficulti  i 
that  one  after  the  other  rose  up  before  hin  1 1 
his  heart  each  moment  grew  heavier,  an  II 
his  mind  more  clouded  with  perplexity  ar  | 
gloom. 

He   had   again   returned  to   his  own   fir 
and  might  if  left  undisturbed  have  sat  the 
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half  the  night,  reaching  no  conclusion.      But 
for  the   needed   diversion  of  thought,  there 
now  came  from  a  little  distance  off  a  stento- 
rious  hail;  and  Mark  beheld  a  tall,  stout,  griz- 
zled man  approaching. 
"  Hallo,  Mark  my  boy  !" 
"  Hallo,  Henshaw  !" 
In  another  moment  the  friends  stood  shak- 
ing hands.      Two  men  of  similar  build  and 
style  they  seemed,  as  they  stood  facing  each 
other  ;  at  a  casual  glance  so  alike  in  their 
broad    hearty    frames,   their    bronzed   com- 
plexions, and  tangled  beards,    that  it  might 
be  difficult  to  tell  them  apart.      Even  in  cos- 
tume they  were  nearly  the  same — long  boots, 
blue  overalls,  red  shirts,  and  all. 
Well,  Abel — and  how  is  it  ?" 
I  didn't  quite  come  in  on  time,  did  I?" 
was  the  answer,  as  they  seated  themselves  at 
:he  tire.     "  Somehow,  no  one  ever  does.    I 
,rot  your  letter,  telling  me  that  though  there 
.vere  a  few  hundred  men  here  already,  there 
vere  good  chances  left,  and  I  started  at  once. 
Lost  a  mule  and  after  that  had  a  horse  stol- 
■n.      Bought  another  horse  cheap,   because 
le  was  just  going  to  die  ;  but  he  didn't,  after 
11.     Found  teaming    rather  fair    and  with 
igh   prices,   so  put  off  coming  here  for  a 
'hile,  and  made  a  handsome  thing  of  it  last 
eek  bringing  on  a  wagon  load  of  pork  from 
tockton  to  Moquelumne. — And  you,  Mark 
-you  have  not  put  yourself  in  the  way  of 
arving ;     have    you  ?      What's    the    luck 
ith  you  ?" 

"  I  haven't  made  my  fortune  yet,  if  that's 

hat  you  mean,  Abel.      But  I  think  I'm  on 

e  way  to  do  pretty  well  at  last.  " 

With  that,  of  course,  he  showed  his  speci- 

en  lump,  which   Henshaw  examined  and 

mpared  with  others  of  his  own  ;  and  then 

they  lighted  their  pipes,  the  conversation 

turally  turned  upon  the  universal  subject, 

d  for  half  an  hour  they   discussed  the  dif- 

ent  kinds  and  qualities  of  gold,  its  values 

Ire  and  there,  and  the  like.  Until  Henshaw, 

ion  putting  back  into  his  pocket   his  own 

*  'aniens,  felt  the  rustle  of  a  paper. 


"  Which  reminds  me,  "  he  said,  "  that  I 
was  in  San  Francisco  two  weeks  ago.  The 
steamer  was  in,  and  there  was  a  line  of  men 
half  a  mile  long  at  the  postoffice.  At  first 
I  thought  I  wouldn't  try  it,  as  I  had  very 
little  hope  of  letters.  But  then  I  thought  of 
you  and  how  that  your  luck  might  be  better, 
seeing  that  you  have  more  friends  than  I, 
where  we  came  from.  So  I  gave  a  chap  half 
an  ounce  and  bought  a  place  half  way  up  the 
line,  and  after  waiting  for  two  or  three  hours 
or  so — " 

"Well,  Abel?" 

"  Of  course  there  wasn't  anything  forme. 
That  I  as  good  as  knew  before.  But  when 
I  came  to  ask  for  you — thinking  maybe  there 
might  be  something  for  you  from  the  little 
girl  at  home — " 

"  And  there  was,  Abel  ?  there  was  ?" 
"  Wait  and  hear.  Blamed  if  the  fellow  at 
the  postoffice  didn't  tell  me  that  I  couldn't 
ask  for  two  names  at  once.  'Well  then,'  I 
said,  T  withdraw  my  name  and  substitute 
Mark  Redfern.' — 'You  can't  do  that  either,' 
he  said.  So  I  backed  out  and  stood  for  a 
moment  wondering  whether  I  had  better  go 
in  again.  First  I  considered  that  I  wouldn't 
— then  I  thought  of  you  and  that  I  would. 
Pretty  soon  I  found  a  boy  who  said  he'd  go 
in  for  me  and  work  up  for  five  dollars.  So 
I  left  him  in  place,  and  went  down  to  the  El 
Dorado  to  kill  time.  I  put  a  dollar  down 
on  the  double-eagle  and  made  it  twenty-four. 
Then  I  put  down  again  and  lost;  and  so  on, 
till  I  had  just  five  dollars  left  to  pay  the  boy 
with.      So  I  came  back  and — " 

"But  you  got  the  letter,  didn't  you?" 
interrupted  Mark  eagerly.  "  Give  it  to  me, 
then." 

"  Why  of  course  I  got  the  letter,  or  I 
shouldn't  be  telling  you  all  this.  But  can't 
you  wait  and  let  me  finish  ?  Well,  there  it 
is,  anyway;  and  I  only  hope  she  is  well  and 
hasn't  got  tired  of  waiting  for  you,  as  girls 
are  apt  to  do.  That  is  to  say,  they  always 
were  in  my  case.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  the 
last  one  served  me  ?" 
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But  Mark  did  not  hear.  He  had 
snatched  the  neat  little  letter  from  his  com- 
panion's hand  and  was  all  intent  upon  it; 
Hushing  with  eager  delight  as  he  recognized 
the  well-known  hand  and  the  pink  seal ;  tearing 
open  the  envelope  with  tremulous  haste 
under  some  latent  fear  that  after  all  it  might 
bring  bad  news — it  was  so  easy  for  so  much 
to  happen  in  three  months;  the  deep  flush 
deepening  and  broadening  still  as  he  read  at 
the  very  beginning: 

"  You  can  come  home  now,  Mark,  no 
matter  what  luck  you  may  have  had;  for 
Uncle  Amos  has  died  and  left  me  ten  thou- 
sand dollars." 

X. 

"  What  is  it  now,  partner  ?"  cried  Hen- 
shaw,  noticing  the  sudden  agitation  Redfern 
manifested.  "  Is  all  well  at  home?  Is  there 
anything  the  matter  with  the  little  girl  ?" 

"Nothing  at  all,  Abel."  And  for  the 
moment  it  was  on  Mark's  tongue  to  tell  the 
pleasant  news — wishing  to  increase  his  own 
joy  with  the  agreeable  sensation  of  sympa- 
thetic companionship.  Rut  he  refrained. 
After  all,  it  is  not  always  best  to  be  too 
confiding,  even  with  one's  nearest  friends — 
certainly  not  generally  a  good  thing  to  scat- 
ter abroad  such  items  of  family  news  as  can 
have  no  connection  with  the  affairs  of  others, 
and  hence  can  only  serve  to  whet  a  morbid 
curiosity.  "  Nothing,  Abel;  I  was  merely 
pleased  at  something  I  read." 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  pleased  at  any- 
thing in  a  girl's  letter,"  was  the  cynical 
rejoinder.  "  Hut  none  of  them  ever  seemed 
to  care  about  pleasing  me  in  that  way. 
Somehow  they  never  had  the  art  of  sticking 
by  me;  and  I  don't  think  they  ever  wrote  at 
all,  except  to  tell  me  that  they  didn't  mean 
to  write  again. — Well,  partner,  I'll  go  and 
look  a  little  after  the  cattle,  and  see  you 
again  to-night." 

"Tell  me,  Abel."  exclaimed  the  other, 
struck  with  sudden  suggestion,  "  do  you 
know  when  the  next  steamer  sails?" 


"  When  I  left  the  city,  Mark,  it  was  said 
that  the  old  Panama  would  be  off  in  some- 
thing like  three  weeks  or  so.  And  it  was 
then  about  a  week  back.  But  sets  the 
wind  in  that  quarter  ?  Is  the  little  girl  get- 
ting so  anxious  to  see  you  again  that  you 
begin  to  think  you  can't  stay  away  from  her 
any  longer?  Don't  give  it  up  yet,  old  fel- 
low. At  least,  hold  on  and  finish  digging 
out  the  hole,  for  you  may  find  the  fortune 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  after  all.  And  the  best 
of  them — of  the  girls,  I  mean — won't  think 
the  worse  of  you  for  bringing  back  a  few 
more  ounces  than  what  you  left  with." 

"No,  Abel,  I  am  not  going — that  is,  as 
yet  I  do  not  think  of  it.  Two  weeks  yet, 
you  say,  before  the  steamer  sails  ?  Why,  to  be 
sure,  Iran  easily  have  time  to  finish  the  hole 
and  dig  out  the  fortune,  and  all  that;  and 
so — well,  good-bye,  then,  until  to-night." 

And  as  the  bluff  teamster  strode  off  to 
look  after  his  beasts,  Redfern  pressed  his 
hand  tightly  against  his  forehead  in  desper- 
ate attempt  to  contemplate  with  calmness 
the  good  news;  then  set  to  work  to  finish 
the  letter. 

The  matter  was  easily  to  be  understood. 
An  old  uncle  of  Ruth,  a  crusty,  selfish  fel- 
low, who  had  long  neglected  his  own  kin 
and  lived  lonely  and  morosely  in  a  distant 
city,  had  upon  his  death-bed  partly  repented 
of  his  course,  and  left  her  a  portion  of  his 
money.  Not  all  of  it,  by  any  means.  The 
greater  part  of  it  went  to  endow  a  hospital; 
but  even  the  legacy  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
was  a  perfect  fortune  to  the  young  girl, 
accustomed  for  so  many  years  to  the  nar- 
rowed indulgences  and  few  refinements  of 
country  life. 

To  Mark,  also,  it  now  seemed  an  inde- 
pendence, indeed.  In  his  hands  it  would 
become  a  well-stocked  farm,  a  goodly  interj 
est  in  some  thriving  factory,  an  establishei 
lumber-yard,  a  country  store — into  what,  ir 
fact,  might  it  not  be  turned,  as  the  mean.'' 
of  beginning  and  prosecuting  some  kind  ol 
prosperous  career  ?     And  as  he  thought  upoij 
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it,  he  felt  no  false  pride  about  accepting  the 
boon.  It  was  her  property,  to  be  sure,  and 
he  was  almost  penniless.  But  she  had  been 
as  poor  as  he  when  he  had  first  engaged 
himself  to  her;  and  surely,  if  the  wheel  of 
fortune  had  revolved  in  the  other  direction 
and  had  made  him  rich  instead  of  her,  his 
love  for  her  would  not  have  altered  in  the 
least.  Was  not  the  good  fortune  of  one 
that  of  the  other,  as  equally  as  though  it  had 
been  solemnly  given  to  them  both,  share 
and  share  alike  ? 

And  why,  after  all,  might  he  not  have  his 
own  good  fortune  as  well  ?  Lo!  a  few  yards 
away  yawned  invitingly  the  pit  which  he  had 
been  toilsomely  excavating  for  the  past  two 
weeks.  Already  the  rich  deposit  of  the 
foundation  earth  was  being  reached,  and  the 
glitter  of  the  bright  red  wealth  seemed  half 
revealed.  What  was  to  hinder  that  the 
glorious  luck  which  had  befallen  so  many 
other  men  should  now  visit  him  also,  so  that 
to  Ruth's  ten  thousand  he  might  add  an 
equal  sum  of  his  own  ? 

Two  weeks  still,  before  the  sailing  of  the 
steamer.  That  would  give  a  week  in  which 
to  reach  the  city,  and  leave  a  week  for  the 
previous  completion  of  his  task.  Three 
days  might  do  for  that,  though;  so  near  to 
the  bottom  had  he  reached.  Three  days  to 
gather  in  the  waiting,  slumbering  fortune — 
a  fortnight  in  all  to  find  himself  upon  the 
deck  of  the  old  steamer;  and  then,  O  for 
the  quick  sail  down  the  desolate  coast,  and 
that  other  quicker  run  up  on  the  Atlantic 
side  to  home  and  happiness! 

As  he  thought  upon  it,  the  picture  seemed 
all  at  once  to  grow  into  a  near  and  present 
realization.  He  could  almost  hear  the  swash 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  against  the  bows  so 
swiftly  parting  it,  and  the  moan  of  the 
breeze  among  the  pine  tops  in  the  woods  of 
his  native  township,  and  see  the  fields  wav- 
ing with  their  wealth  of  growing  grain.  No 
more  the  sterile,  dusty  plain!  No  more  the 
wild,  untrodden  tule  marshes,  and  the  slug- 
gish, low-banked  stream  !    The  wooded  hills, 


rather,  and  the  cultivated  meadows,  and 
the  clustering  mills  around  the  rocky  fall, 
and  the  white-painted  schoolhouse  and  vil- 
lage church!  All  these — the  long-deferred 
dreams  of  unprosperous  moments — now  be- 
gan to  glow  with  the  pleasant  tints  of  reality, 
and  soon  might  be  reality  indeed ! 

Again  he  read  the  letter.  Once  more,  and 
then  for  the  third  time,  as  people  will  read 
the  letters  of  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to 
them.  There  was  first  the  pleasing  an- 
nouncement of  good  fortune.  Then  an  ex- 
tract from  the  old  uncle's  will,  telling  the 
same  thing  in  legal  phraseology  ;  but  this  he 
glanced  over  hastily,  and  not  half  under- 
standing the  harsh,  occult,  confusing  terms. 
Ruth's  language,  setting  forth  the  news  in 
much  simpler  words,  was  certainly  better 
worth  the  reading.  And  then  came  the  usual 
gossip  of  the  town.  How  that  the  Widow 
Bradish  was  setting  her  lines  for  Lawyer 
Paddock,  and  would  probably  catch  him, 
he  being  a  simple-minded  man  who  had 
never  been  angled  for  before.  How  that 
there  was  a  new  stage  running  to  the  railroad 
station — a  yellow  stage  with  a  painting  of  the 
Three-ply  Mills  upon  the  panels,  by  their 
native  artist,  Smudge.  How  that  Smudge 
was  going  to  paint  the  carpet  mills  upon  a  larger 
scale,  with  an  emblematical  figure  of  the  genius 
of  ( iobelin  floating  overhead  and  gazing  down 
with  envy  and  despair  ;  and  how  that  it  was 
whispered  that  Smudge  might  be  induced  to 
send  the  picture  to  the  next  Academy  of 
Design,  if  they  would  allot  him  the  centre 
of  the  wall.  How  that  at  the  recent  funeral 
of  a  child,  the  minister  had  carelessly  tied  to- 
gether two  separate  halves  of  a  Thanksgiving 
discourse  and  a  sermon  upon  the  damnation 
of  infants,  and  had  preached  the  whole  thing 
steadily  through,  undetected  by  himself  or 
anybody  else  except  the  chief  mourner,  the 
mother,  who  had  become  angry  and  left 
the  church. 

All  these  and  similar  items  of  gossip  filled 
three  pages,  and  Redfern  enjoyed  them  with 
exceeding  relish.    A  month  before,  he  migh 
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have  smiled  to  himself,  looking  upon  them 
as  trivialities.  What  could  such  puerile 
matters  be  to  him,  living  where  almost  every 
day  brought  its  more  important  event  of  a 
murder,  or  a  fortune  made,  or  an  Indian 
light  ?  But  now,  all  seemed  different  again. 
The  widow  with  her  plaited  cap,  the  village 
artist  with  his  long  Raphaelitish  hair,  the 
minister  droning  forth  his  thrice-told  ser- 
mons,— all  these  once  more  became  present, 
vivid,  and  interesting  pictures  to  him.  How 
easy  it  would  be,  after  all,  to  fall  once  more 
into  the  routine  of  that  village  gossip  upon 
his  return,  and  to  forget  as  an  ugly  dream 
these  rude  scenes  of  trial,  suffering,  and  oc- 
casional violence  now  being  enacted  about 
him! 

And  yet  there  was  much  that  remained 
to  be  done,  if  he  were  ever  to  realize  those 
pleasant  fancies.  Work  must  now  be  the 
order  of  the  day — work,  until  the  promised 
fortune  should  be  fully  gathered.  It  would 
be  time  enough  to  indulge  his  reveries  of  the 
past  or  future,  when,  with  his  crisp  bills  of 
exchange  for  thousands  snugly  hidden  in  his 
money-belt,  he  might  be  standing  upon  the 
steamer's  deck,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to 
watch  the  Southern  Cross  reflected  in  the 
blue  water  of  the  tropical  sea,  and  listen  to 
the  low  thud  of  the  engine  urging  him  on- 
ward towards  his  home.  But  for  the  pres- 
ent— work  ! 

And  now,  stimulated  with  continually  in- 
creasing indications  of  success,  as  time  ran 
on,  and  carefully  keeping  count  of  the  few 
days  that  must  elapse  before  the  steamer 
sailed,  he  hired  the  Chinaman  to  aid  him, 
and  found  him  a  valuable  and  reliable  as- 
sistant. There  was  no  limit  to  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  the  Chinaman  every  few 
minutes  climbed  with  the  loaded  sack  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  pit,  working 
with  a  zest  and  fidelity  that  amazingly  in- 
creased the  prospect  of  the  excavation  being 
soon  completed,  and  of  the  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, whatever  they  might  amount  to,  be- 
coming realized;    though  at  times  he    may 


have  been  inclined  to  become  a  little  restive 
and  depressed  beneath  the  enthusiastic  im- 
pulsiveness with  which  he  was  stimulated  to 
his  work,  and  disposed  to  wish  that  like 
some  native  Joss  he  might  have  a  dozen 
hands,  so  as  to  be  the  better  able  to  keep 
up  with  that  impetuous,  vigorous,  teasing 
barbarian,  so  unremittingly  wielding  the 
pickax  and  spade  beside  him. 

And  yet  not  at  all  times  did  Mark  so  un- 
ceasingly delve  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
There  were  moments  when  he  felt  that  he 
must  throw  everything  aside  and  climb  up 
to  the  surface,  there  to  gaze  as  it  were  to- 
wards his  distant  home — across  the  plain, 
past  the  grove  of  redwood  trees,  past  the 
pine-clad  mountains  that  hemmed  in  the 
valley,  even  beyond  the  far  off  Sierra  range 
peeping  up  white  and  misty  through  a  gap 
in  the  hills.  These  were  the  visible  objects 
that  his  eyes  rested  upon:  but  in  spirit  he 
would  look  far  beyond — across  the  desert 
plains,  over  the  mountain  barriers  of  the 
East,  and  so  into  his  native  village,  where 
all  was  quiet  and  stagnant,  so  little  changed 
from  what  it  was  when  he  had  left  it  that 
he  could  now  shut  his  eyes  and  see  it  ex- 
actly as  it  must  still  appear,  and  where 
there  was  one  loving  heart  beating  for  him 
and  with  longing  thought  reaching  out  ten- 
derly to  meet  his  own. 

All  this  while,  Mark  was  not  without  visi- 
tors, who,  taking  a  lively  interest  in  his 
labor,  somehow  with  the  sympathy  of  their 
presence  gilded  his  expectations,  and  made 
the  long  days  pass  very  pleasantly. 

There  was  the  Judge,  who  after  his  break- 
fast felt  the  need  of  some  object  for  a  stroll, 
while  enjoying  his  pipe.  Every  one  who  is 
thrown  by  any  circumstances  into  tempo- 
rary idleness  requires  some  resort  for  occa- 
sional change;  and  what  more  natural  than 
that  the  Judge  should  saunter  off  to  where 
his  fellow-townsman  was  slowly  working  his 
way  down  towards  possible  fortune,  and 
cheer  him  with  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment ? 
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Sometimes  Grace  would  accompany  her 
father,  finding  a  certain  fascination  in  see- 
ing the  gradual  deepening  of  the  mine,  and 
the  occasional  upheaval  of  encouraging 
indications.  She  would  even,  at  times,  sit 
beside  the  pit,  her  work  in  hand,  and  there 
watch  the  Chinaman  going  up  and  down 
the  notched  stick  with  his  bag  of  earth  at 
his  back;  and  with  her  own  eyes  try,  though 
always  vainly,  to  help  on  the  good  work  by 
detecting  lumps  of  gold  peeping  from  the 
sides  of  the  excavation,  as  though  pleading 
to  be  lifted  out. 

These  two  visitors  so  often  seen  lingering 
about  the  claim  naturally  became  an  attrac- 
tion to  others,  for  there  were  few  of  the 
miners  who  did  not  work  alone  and  unre- 
garded; and  soon  more  began  to  loiter  near 
as  though  drawn  by  some  sympathetic 
attraction.  Among  these  at  times  came 
Colonel  Rollock,  whose  works  were  not  so 
far  away  but  that  he  could  now  and  then 
cross  over  for  a  chat  with  his  fellow-towns- 
man; and,  after  a  while,  Ohio's  Pride,  who 
could  always  find  opportunity  for  relaxation, 
began  to  slouch  along,  and  by  virtue  of  be- 
ing a  Puntacooset  man  was  as  pleasantly 
received  as  all  the  others. 

Ohio's  Pride  was  not  exactly  in  luck  at 
his  own  diggings,  and  he  had  begun  to  be- 
come distrustful  of  ever  making  his  fortune 
in  that  line  of  enterprise;  and  now  and  then 
he  would  let  out  a  hint  that  if  he  could  ever 
return  to  his  old  post  without  undergoing 
any  pains  or  penalties  for  desertion,  he 
would  gladly  do  so. 

In  fact,  it  could  not  be  many  days  before 
the  whole  Puntacooset  Colony  would  break 
up  and  drift  away  in  different  directions, 
and,  of  course,  never  again  to  become  re- 
united. The  Judge  and  Grace  were  almost 
ready  to  depart;  and  Walt  Quincy,  who  was 
slowly  and  timidly  recovering  from  his  state 
of  estrangement,  would  most  likely  go  with 
them.  The  hum  of  the  sea  was  daily 
sounding  louder  in  Mark  Redfern's  ears,  as 
his   mine   deepened,    and    the   homeward- 


bound  steamer  seemed  constantly  to  come 
more  closely  into  sight.  Colonel  Rollock 
had  begun  to  express  some  dissatisfaction 
with  the  prospect  of  his  own  success,  and 
to  throw  out  intimations  of  a  place  some 
fifty  miles  off  where  a  perfectly  unoccupied 
stream  was  impatiently  waiting  to  be  turned, 
and  doubtless  with  most  favorable  results. 
These  few  persons,  who  in  their  own  places 
had  seldom  met,  and  if  so,  with  little 
knowledge  of  each  other  and  with  nothing 
that  could  be  called  acquaintance,  had  now 
been  thrown  together  under  circumstances 
which  had  given  them  a  certain  mutual  in- 
terest, and  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
it  would  be  for  a  few  days  only,  after  which 
they  must  go  their  several  ways  and  never 
meet  again;  and  the  fact  seemed  to  impart 
to  each  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  rest, 
all  now  coming  together  in  a  spirit  of  pleas- 
ant welcome,  as  though  they  had  been  boon 
companions  for  years.  Abel  Henshaw,  too, 
occasionally  came  forward  and  gazed  down 
the  pit  with  encouraging  words  for  Mark; 
though  as  a  late  arrival  and  naturally  some- 
what shy  in  manner,  he  did  not  slip  into 
any  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  others. 

Only  the  Doctor,  Bartley  Preston,  was 
absent,  his  society  remaining  unsought  for 
and  himself  not  venturing  to  intrude.  Nor 
was  his  avoidance  of  them  at  all  a  subject 
of  comment,  since  only  Mark  and  Ohio's 
Pride  had  so  far  recognized  him  for  a  fellow- 
townsman;  and  while  the  sailor  seemed  al- 
together to  have  forgotten  the  matter,  Mark 
took  good  care  not  to  betray  or  publish  it. 
In  fact,  Mark  had  learned  to  look  upon  the 
Doctor's  unexpected  presence  at  the  mine 
with  comparative  indifference,  since  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it  to  affect  or  alter  the 
situation,  and  it  was  a  matter  that  in  the 
end  would  probably  in  some  way  manage  to 
regulate  and  adjust  itself,  as  such  things  if 
let  alone  are  very  apt  to  do. 

Certainly  those  were  very  pleasant  days 
for  Mark  Redfern.  Not  only  did  he  enjoy 
the  association  with  these  friends,  but   daily 
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did  the  prospects  of  his  mine  seem  to  become 
more  favorable,  and  add  to  his  enliven- 
ment  and  elation.  For  the  little  lump  of 
gold  which  he  had  exhibited  to  Walt  was 
not  the  only  one  he  had  gathered.  There 
were  one  or  two  others  of  equal  size,  besides 
a  little  finer  gold — in  all  some  eight  or  ten 
ounces.  And  as  he  was  still  within  several 
inches  of  the  rock  bottom  against  which  the 
richer  treasures  would  naturally  lie,  there 
was  surely  much  to  encourage  him. 

Upon  the  fifth  day,  seven  ounces  were 
taken  out,  and  the  bottom  rock  had  only 
begun  to  be  reached.  The  next  day,  nine 
ounces  ;  and  now  the  news  began  to  spread 
abroad,  in  spite  of  all  precaution.  Not  a 
word  had  Mark  spoken  about  his  luck,  out- 
side of  his  own  circle  ;  and  the  premonitory 
nuggets  which  he  had  taken  out,  though  en- 
couraging for  the  future,  were  in  reality  no 
great  affairs  compared  with  the  specimens  that 
could  be  seen  in  the  pockets  of  almost  every 
body  around  him.  Following  the  universal 
custom,  he  had  endeavored  to  maintain  a 
cautious  reserve.  Perhaps  the  Chinaman 
might  have  talked  too  freely,  or  it  might  be 
that  the  little  bird  which  always  mysterious- 
ly tells  so  much  news  had  chirped  forth  the 
enlivening  tale.  However  it  might  be,  the 
tidings  of  a  pocket  struck  at  the  southern 
border  of  the  Canon  flew  hither  and  thither 
with  unexplainable  celerity  ;  and  about  mid- 
day, when  as  usual  Mark  should  have  been 
unobserved,  except  perhaps  by  one  or  two  of 
his  own  party,  upon  chancing  to  look  up 
from  the  bottom  of  his  pit,  he  saw  that  quite 
a  little  fringe  of  spectators  had  collected 
around  the  edge  of  his  claim,  and  were  in- 
tently observing  his  labors. 

"Turning  out  trumps,  is  it?"  said  a  sol- 
emn, sallow-faced  man,  breaking  the  silence. 
"  The  very  place  I  thought  of  digging  in,  my- 
self— only  I  didn't. 

Upon  that,  one  or  two  others  in  sub- 
stance said  the  same  thing.  In  fact  it  was 
astonishing  to  find  how  many  men  there 
were  who  had  originally  contemplated  locat- 


ing upon  that  very  ten  feet  square  of  valley- 
bed,  but  somehow  had  neglected  to  do  so, 
after  all.  Now  with  bitter  regret  and  self- 
objurgation  they  mourned  over  their  .ill 
fortune;  and  if  the  present  operation  should 
turn  out  favorably,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
each  one  of  them  would  thenceforth  treasure 
up  the  matter  as  an  additional  grievance, 
adding  it  to  sundry  other  instances  wherein 
he  imagined  that  he  had  made  hair-breadth 
escapes  from  affluence. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  news  continued  to 
spread  still  more  widely,  the  little  crown 
of  spectators  constantly  increased,  and 
the  place  grew  clamorous  with  criticism 
and  suggestion;  almost  at  once  broken  in 
upon  by  a  cry  of  surprise  as,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  Redfern  was  seen  lifting  up  to 
the  light  a  piece  of  nearly  six  ounces,  just 
unearthed  by  a  fortunate  stroke  of  the  pick. 

Upon  this,  a  tall,  dark  man,  who  hitherto 
had  not  spoken,  became  aroused  into  sud- 
den action  and  clambered  hastily  down 
into  the  hole. 

"  You  don't  know-  me,"  he  said  to  Mark, 
"  but  that  does  not  matter.  Have  only 
just  come  in  from  the  Stanislaus.  There  I 
did  a  good  stroke  of  work,  netting  three 
thousand  dollars.  Before  that  was  at  Mari- 
posa, and  there  lost  a  little.  A  good  stroke 
of  work  I  say;  but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't 
work  at  all.  I  travel  around,  and  look 
where  others  are  digging;  and  when  I  see 
what  seems  a  good  location,  I  buy  it  up  on 
speculation  if  I  can,  and  hire  someone  else 
to  finish  cleaning  it  out  for  me.  Sometimes 
I  make  and  sometimes  I  lose;  but  more 
often  I  make,  for  I  have  a  pretty  good  eye 
at  a  bargain — Now  then,  how  much  will  you 
sell  out  for  ?" 

"  How  much  will  you  give?"  said  Mark. 
"  For  as  I  have  not  put  the  claim  into 
the  market.  I  take  it  that  you  should  fix  a 
value  upon  it  yourself." 

"Right!"  said  the  man.  "Well  then, 
will  five  thousand  do  it  ?" 

Mark     paused     and  pondered.         If    the 
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steamer  were  about  to  sail  for  Panama  in  a 
week,  he  would  have  taken  the  offer  at 
once,  and  have  departed  that  very  night. 
For  as  yet  he  had  collected  only  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  so  five  thousand  more 
seemed  almost  a  fortune.  But  after  all,  he 
had  somehow  learned  to  set  his  heart  upon 
twice  that  amount,  so  as  to  match  Ruth's 
legacy;  and  he  had  still  nearly  a  fortnight 
before  him;  and  were  he  to  close  upon  the 
man's  proposition,  and  afterwards  discover 
that  it  had  been  unwise  to  do  so  —No,  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  consent.  And  so  he 
said. 

"Right  again!"  the  man  responded, 
"  each  one  for  himself.  I'll  come  back  to- 
morrow, and  perhaps  then  we  can  better  make 
a  trade.  Only  remember  this — that  every 
ounce  you  now  dig  out  leaves  less  in,  and 
takes  off  from  its  value." 

So  the  tall  man  went  away;  and  in  a  lit- 
tle while  the  spectators,  finding  that  no 
more  large  lumps  were  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, departed  to  their  several  labors  and 
Mark  was  again  left  nearly  alone.  For  the 
time  elated;  then,  as  the  hours  ran  on,  be- 
coming in  turn  dispirited.  For  now  the 
luck  seemed  suddenly  to  change  for  the 
worse,  and  the  day  ran  into  twilight,  and  in 
spite  of  Mark's  utmost  diligence  and  sagaci- 
ty, there  came  no  cheering  results.  Rather 
did  the  favoring  vein  appear  to  taper  to  an 
end,  and  soon  the  bottom  rock  began  to 
crop  out  broader  and  broader,  and  the 
wider  he  worked  it,   all  was  barren. 

And  so  for  the  whole  of  that  day.  The 
next  day  also,  for  several  hours  the  same; 
and  then  once  more  came  the  tall,  dark  man, 
and  peered  cautiously  down  into  the  hole. 
"The  back  track,  eh?"  he  observed,  hav- 
ing almost  instinctively  comprehended  the 
situation.  "  The  good  find  is  playing  out, 
is  it?  Bad  for  you;  and  now  no  more  five 
thousand  dollar  bids  from  me." 

"And  how  much   will  you  give?"   Mark 
demanded,  somewhat  despondingly. 

"One    thousand,"  responded  the    other, 


after  a  moment's  reflection.      "And  that's  a 
big  risk  for  me,  too." 

"Say  two  thousand,"  rejoined  Mark, 
"and   I'll — " 

"Can't  do  it — can't  do  it,  by  any  means." 
And  with  that  the  man  went  away  again, 
and  was  not  again  seen  by  Mark. 

Why  protract  the  story?  For,  after  all, 
it  is  the  story  of  a  very  common  incident  of 
that  day.  Hour  after  hour  the  chances  grew 
less  and  less,  as  more  of  the  foundation  rock 
was  laid  bare  without  any  satisfactory  result. 
Gradually  the  hole  was  proving  as  barren  as 
those  others  near  it.  And  again  the  little 
crowd  gathered  around,  now  to  speculate 
upon  the  failure  as  before  they  had  discussed 
the  anticipated  success. 

"And  if  you  get  a  hundred  dollars  for 
what  is  left,  you  will  be  doing  well,"  was 
suggested,  "for  to  my  mind  the  chance  of 
any  thing  at  all  is  gone  already." 

"You  don't  say!"  cried  Ohio's  Pride, 
who  had  at  that  moment  elbowed  his  way 
into  the  circle.  He  was  speaking  somewhat 
ironically,  it  might  be;  for  he  had  a  linger- 
ingattraction  towards hisold  companion,  and 
felt  in  his  sympathy  for  him  a  little  aggra- 
vated and  grieved  to  find  that  Mark's  exer- 
tions had  come  down  to  such  a  low  valua- 
tion. It  seemed  like  an  insult  to  the  original 
trio,  in  fact;  and  one  that  they  should  all 
necessarily  be  conscious  of  and  resent.  "A 
hundred  is  nothing!  Blame  your  eyes,  I 
would  give  that  myself. — And  I  say,  partner" 
— as  by  sudden  suggestion — "if  you  sellout 
for  a  hundred,  don't  give  the  chance  away 
to  any  of  those  interlopers  around  here. 
Let  me  have  it,  for  old  acquaintance's  sake. 
I'll  give  the  money,  and  more  too." 

"You?"  said  Mark.  "Why,  I'd  sooner 
take  it  from  any  one  else  than  you.  Why 
should  I  take  your  money,  even  if  you  had 
it  ?  There  can  be  nothing  left  here,  now. 
Don't  you  see  that  the  hole  is  pretty  near  all 
dug  out?     You  would  lose  everything." 

"  If  I  have  the  money?"  the  sailor  retort- 
ed,  ignoring  all  other  points  of  argument. 
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"  See  here  !"  and  he  pulled  out  ten  or  fifteen 
broad  gold  pieces.  "It's  my  day  of  luck, 
this  is  :  don't  you  see  ?  And  I  might  as  well 
hold  on  to  the  end,  might  I  not  ?  Dug  out 
thirty  dollars  this  morning — made  it  nearly 
two  hundred  at  the  Mexican's  monte-bank  ; 
and  now  I  want  to  keep  on  with  the  luck, 
and  make  a  few  thousand  out  of  t'.ie  hole, 
partner.  So  will  you  take  the  money  ?  For 
don't  you  know  that  if  you  won't,  I'll  spend 
it  all  the  same,  in  liquor  and  such  ?" 

Mark  bent  his  head  and  pondered.  It 
was  true — he  had  not  much  more  to  expect 
from  his  claim,  and  so  even  a  hundred  dol- 
lars would  be  something.  Better  to  take  that, 
little  as  it  was,  than  to  labor  on  fruitlessly 
for  another  day.  And  there  had  grown  up 
within  him  such  a  controlling  desire  to  get 
away  from  that  place  and  its  rough  inspection 
and  criticism — -such  a  burning  anxiety  to  start 
for  home,  to  get  fairly  upon  the  route,  even 
though  an  early  beginning  of  the  journey 
might  not  accelerate  its  termination  ;  and  it 
seemed  for  the  moment  so  natural  that, 
though  he  might  be  compelled  to  tarry  in 
San  Francisco  for  a  week,  to  be  even  so  far 
on  his  way  would  be  a  satisfactory  move- 
ment in  advance — True,  he  would  dislike  to 
take  the  money  from  his  old  comrade  ;  but 
after  all,  as  Ohio's  Pride  argued,  if  not  spent 
in  that  matter  of  speculation,  it  would  be 
wasted  in  drink  and  gaming — and  so — 

"You  can  have  it  !"  he  exclaimed,  throw- 
ing down  his  pick  ;  and  he  climbed  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  deed  was 
done,  whether  for  good  or  bad.  Ohio's 
Pride  counted  out  a  hundred  dollars  in  gold, 
and  then  squirmed  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
stood  in  Mark's  stead,  the  owner  of  the 
premises.  Some  of  the  lookers-on  laughed, 
and  spoke  of  a  fool  and  his  money  being 
soon  parted,  and  uttered  sundry  taunts  and 
words  of  ridicule. 

But  these  suddenly  ceased,  as  if  cutoff  by 
some  magic  influence.  For  now  again  the 
sailor's  luck  for  the  day  was  true  to  him. 
Taking  up  the  pick,   he  turned  to   the  fur- 


ther corner  of  the  hole  ;  and  more  from  a 
spirit  of  bravado  and,  perhaps,  an  impulse  to 
take  formal  possession  of  his  purchase,  than 
from  expectation  of  any  present  benefit,  he 
dropped  the  point  of  the  instrument  into  the 
loosened  rock.  Lo  !  as  he  pulled  forth  his 
pick,  raising  the  rubble  beneath  which  it 
had  penetrated,  there  came  into  sight  a  bright 
red  nugget,  nearly  half  a  pound  in  weight, 
and  beside  it  a  little  bordering  of  smaller 
pieces  and  bullet-gold. 

A  great  roar  of  sympathetic  triumph  ran 
around  the  spectators,  for  at  once  it  was  per- 
ceived that  a  pocket  had  been  uncovered. 
Then  came  a  cheer,  and  from  other  claims, 
far  and  near,  new  accessions  of  spectators 
gathered  in  and  thronged  the  border  of 
the  pit. 

How  many  pounds  of  rough  lump  gold 
lying  loose  and  in  plain  sight  were  taken 
from  that  one  depression  in  the  foundation 
rock?  How  many  ounces  of  flake  and  bullet- 
gold  were  afterwards  sifted  from  the  loose 
earth?  No  one  ever  knew,  for  Ohio's  Pride 
never  seemed  to  care  about  ascertaining  the 
exact  measure  of  his  wealth,  and  in  fact 
took  no  pains  to  garner  it  in  at  once— prefer- 
ring to  treat  the  place  as  a  bank  from  which 
he  might  draw  new  supplies  as  he  needed 
them;  trusting  that  no  one  would  venture  to 
intrude  upon  it  during  the  day,  and  some- 
what wisely,  perhaps,  spreading  his  blanket 
at  the  bottom  of  the  claim  when  night  cam;, 
so  as  to  give  the  treasure  his  personal  pro- 
tection. In  after  years,  when  once  more 
upon  the  high  seas,  Ohio's  Pride  was  wont 
to  speak  in  most  imaginative  figures  about 
the  value  of  his  long-scattered  fortune,  as- 
tonishing his  companions  of  the  forecastle 
with  daring  approximation  to  hundreds  of 
thousands.  It  did  not  come  to  that,  of 
course;  but  in  reality  it  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  successes  of  the  season,  and  beyond 
all  doubt  would  have  enabled  poor  Mark 
Redfern  amply  to  match  the  legacy  awaiting 
him  at  home,  in  Ruth's  hands. 

"Come,  boys  !"  the  sailor  cried,  stuffing 
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two  or  three  of  the  largest  nuggets  into  his 
pockets,  and,  on  pleasure  bent,  pointing 
towards  the  nearest  drinking  booth. 

Some  of  them  understood  and  gladly  fol- 
lowed; others  moved  away  in  different  direc- 
tions, the  great  event  of  the  day  having  been 
accomplished,  and  nothing  more  being  like- 
ly to  turn  up  in  connection  with  it;  and  soon 
Mark  was  left  again  alone.  Not  altogether 
so,  at  once;  for  almost  immediately  Ohio's 
Pride  returned,  with  hospitable  purpose 
impelled. 

"Won't  you  go,  too,  partner  ?"  he  said. 
"It's  a  little  hard,  is  it  not,  to  ask  me  to 
celebrate  my  ill  luck  ?"  Mark  responded. 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  said  the  sailor,  thought- 
fully stroking  his  rough  chin.  "Plowed  if 
I'd  thought  of  it  in  that  way.  Do  you 
know,  partner,  I'm  rather  sorry?" 

"Since  it  was   to  happen,  Ohio,  I   would 
as  soon  you  should  have   the   money  as  any 
one.      But  why  not  now  take  a  new  turn,  and 
save  up  your  little  fortune  for  the  future  ?" 
"Yes;  it's    the    right    thing,    I    suppose. 
But    all    the    same,    I    know  I    couldn't.     I 
might  take  the  money  home,  and  try  to  live 
respectable,  but  they'd  pretty  soon   find  me 
out    at    Puntacooset.      I'd    get   into  trouble 
for   want   of  something   to  do,  and   so   find 
myself  going  off  to  sea  again.      What's  the 
good  of  money,  after  all,  partner,  except  to 
spend  it  ?     All  this'll  be  gone  in  a  few  days, 
I   know;    but   I'll    have  had   the  fun  of  it. 
Whatever  do  I  want  but  a  chest  of  sea-togs, 
plenty  of  tobacco,  and  a  little  grog  at  odd 
times  ?     I  can  have  all  those  to  the  end  of 
my  life  on    board   the   old   Ohio,    if    I   can 
only  get  back  there.      Some  day  I'll  tumble 
off  a  yard,  perhaps,  or  die  in  a  yellow  fever 
hospital.      Then    I'll    be    glad    I    spent   the 
money  like  a  man  while  I   had  it,  instead  of 
saving  it    up  for  nobody  at  all.      What's  the 
odds,  partner  ?     It  must  go  in  the  end,  as  all 
the  rest  of  it  has  gone. — Well,  if  you  won't" — 
He  turned  and  strolled  away  slowly,  and 
somewhat  regretfully  at  the  first;  but  cheer- 
ing up  and  quickening  his  pace  as,  after  a 


minute,  he  came  nearer  the  drinking-booth, 
and  saw  his  friends,  who  had  preceded  him, 
and  now  stood  clustered  around  the  en- 
trance, awaiting  him.  And  so,  for  an  in- 
stant, Mark  was  really  left  alone. 

Alone  with  his  own  thoughts,  which  seemed 
to  stupefy  him  with  their  dull,  depressing 
weight.  In  a  moment  of  almost  unaccount- 
able recklessness  he  had  thrown  aside  the 
labor  of  weeks — had,  as  it  were,  given  up 
his  birthright.  It  mattered  little  that  he 
had  thought  he  was  acting  for  the  best;  that 
if  the  claim  had  turned  out  altogether  bar- 
ren, he  would  so  have  saved  a  trifle  from 
the  wreck.  It  was  enough  that  the  mischief 
had  been  done,  and  that  now  he  must  go 
home — since  go  home  he  would — empty- 
handed,  and  with  the  confession  of  failure 
clinging  to  him. 

And  yet,  all  was  not  lost,  since  Ruth  was 
there  to  console  him,  and  with  her  legacy 
help  him  on  his  way  to  a  more  suitable  and 
prosperous  life.  She  would  not  blame  him, 
however  he  might  reproach  himself:  and 
surely,  now  that  he  had  done  his  best,  though 
under  a  mistaken  impulse,  he  should  feel  no 
loss  of  self-respect  at  accepting  her  willing 
aid.  Fate,  which  had  arranged  his  present 
failure,  might  also  so  order  things  that  there 
should  yet  be  spread  out  before  them  a 
calm,  unruffled,  unanxious  existence.  Why 
then  should  he  remain  unduly  despondent  ? 
Again  he  felt  Ruth's  letter  rustling  in  his 
pocket  ;  often  while  at  his  work,  it  thus  be- 
tokened itself,  and  the  sound  was  always 
sweet  music  in  his  ears.  He  drew  the  let- 
ter forth,  and  perhaps  for  the  fiftieth  time 
read  it.  The  pleasant  words  of  love,  the 
petty  village  gossip,  no  longer,  as  once  it 
might  have  been,  of  trifling  import,  the  few 
short  lines  that  told  him  of  the  good  fortune 
come  at  last  ;  he  knew  it  all  by  heart,  yet 
for  his  present  comfort  must  read  it  over 
again.  Now  he  studied  it  as  never  before, 
technical  words  and  all,  with  an  attention 
that  he  had  not  yet  brought  to  it — giving 
each  word  its  full  meaning  as  far  as  he  could 
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comprehend  it  ;  striving  not  merely  to  enjoy 
the  realization  of  the  new  dawn  of  prosper- 
ity, hut  also  to  concentrate  his  whole  atten- 
tion upon  every  syllable  that  announced  it. 
What  now,  as  he  read,  sent  the  blood  to 
his  heart  with  a  chill  as  of  death,  and  made 
his  palsied  limbs  almost  sink  beneath  him  ? 
It  was  not  Ruth's  name  that  he  read — it  was 


not  there  even  mentioned;  it  was  by  impli- 
cation only  that  she  had  any  portion  in  the 
old  man's  will.  "To  the  oldest  child  of  my 
sister  Rachel" — those  were  the  words.  And 
turning  one  side  as  he  finished  reading,  Mark 
Redfern  saw  the  Doctor,  Bartley  Preston, 
standing  silent  and  motionless  at  his  right 
hand. 

Leonard  Kip. 
[continued  in  next  number.] 


ALONG  THE  RIO  DE  SANTA  CLARA. 


Owing  to  the  new  railroad  that  is  being 
built  from  Newhall  down  through  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  in  Ventura  County,  this  part  of 
the  State  is  deservedly  receiving  a  good 
deal  of  attention  lately,  not  only  from  the 
Eastern  immigration,  but  from  our  own  un- 
settled population  who  are  on  the  lookout 
for  suitable  locations  for  homes.  In  the 
latter  part  of  last  November,  business  in- 
terests called  me  to  that  section.  I  ar- 
rived at  Newhall  after  dark,  the  train  from 
the  north  being  five  hours  late.  I  was  met 
by  Jack,  who  hastily  stowed  me  away  under 
heavy  robes  in  his  buggy,  for  the  air  had 
much  of  the  keenness  of  an  Eastern  winter. 

We  drove  rapidly  away  from  the  station, 
toward  the  Camulos,  under  a  blazoned  sky 
whose  myriad  eyes  gave  but  a  subdued 
light.  It  was  a  pity  that  there  was  no  moon 
to  reveal  the  picturesqueness  of  our  sur- 
roundings— though  we  could  have  put  her 
to  a  more  practical  use  just  then  in  helping 
us  to  discover  the  road,  which  was  often 
displaced  by  the  new  track. 

To  the  north  and  south  we  could  dimly 
discern  the  faint  outlines  of  mountain 
ranges,  between  which  on  our  left  glim- 
mered a  wide  white  stretch  of  river-bottom. 
At  intervals  we  crossed  dry  gravelly  arroyos, 
which  marked  the  courses  of  streams  that  in 


-the  rainy  seasons  help  to  swell  the  Santa 
Clara  into  a  resistless  flood,  rolling  its  huge 
volume  of  water  westward  for  more  than 
sixty  miles,  to  empty  it  into  the  sea  south 
of  San  Buenaventura.  Now  and  then  we 
dashed  through  some  creek  or  river,  on 
whose  banks  were  clumps  of  shadowy  trees. 
These  furnished  a  roost  for  flocks  of  buz- 
zards and  nighthawks,  who  shrieked  in 
alarm  at  our  intrusion,  and  swooped  over 
our  heads  like  unearthly  shapes  between  us 
and  the  heavens. 

A  saucy  coyote  barked  at  us  from  an  ad- 
jacent hill,  and  in  the  distance  resounded 
the  answering  howl  of  a  dog.  The  dog 
probably  belonged  to  a  village  of  tents  that 
we  soon  passed,  whose  cheerful  campfires 
showed  us  groups  of  Chinamen,  eating, 
smoking,  and  lounging  after  their  hard  day's 
work.  They  do  all  the  grading  for  the 
company,  and  something  like  five  hundred 
are  employed  on  this  road. 

By  nine  o'clock  we  ate  a  hearty  lunch,  the 
cold  air  and  our  long  fast  having  sharpened 
our  appetites  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
remaining  contents  of  my  basket.  We  were 
now  traveling  in  the  shadow  of  near  mount- 
ains, seeing  little  beyond  our  horses'  heads. 
What  a  curious  sensation  it  is  to  use  one's 
eyes  to  their  fullest  extent  and  yet   to  see 
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nothing  !  It  cannot  be  very  unlike  what  the 
blind  must  feel.  At  such  moments  we  real- 
ize that  our  noblest  pleasures  are  those  we 
receive  through   the  eye. 

It  was  past  eleven  when  Jack  suggested 
that  we  remain  at  Martin's  over  night,  which 
would  give  us  the  advantage  of  daylight  and 
refreshed  horses  to  ascend  the  dangerous 
grade  that  led  to  his  place.  To  this  I  readily 
assented,  but  was  doubtful  of  the  reception 
we  would  receive  from  his  neighbors  at  this 
late  hour.  As  we  drove  up  before  a  low- 
built  house,  with  not  the  slightest  attempt  at 
yard  or  garden  in  front,  Jack  called  loudly 
to  the  occupants: 

"  Tom  !  hello  there!  Charlie,  Jamie,  are 
you  all  asleep  ?" 

"  Hello  yourself,"  answered  back  a  good- 
natured  boyish  voice  from  within  ;  and  al- 
most immediately  the  door  opened,  and  by 
the  light  of  a  flaring  candle  we  saw  the 
frowzy  head  of  the  oldest  son,  Tom,  who 
greeted  us  with  great  cordiality. 

"  Come  right  in  and  have  some  supper. 
You  must  be  awful  tired,  ma'am.  Twenty- 
five  mile  stretch  over  a  rough  road  ain't  so 
easy  for  city  folks !  Here,  Charlie, "  address- 
ing a  fair-faced,  shabbily  dressed  boy  of  ten, 
"throw  on  some  cobs  on  that  fire,  and  put 
some  water  in  the  tea-kettle." 

The  little  fellow — the  youngest  of  the 
three — with  smiling  alacrity,  heaped  the 
corn-cobs  in  a  cracked  old  stove,  which  soon 
threw  out  a  pleasant  warmth  and  light.  In 
vain  we  insisted  on  helping  ourselves,  mak- 
ing no  trouble,  and  the  like.  These  mother- 
less boys  went  ahead  with  almost  feminine 
ability  and  tact,  and  soon  had  an  oilcloth 
covered  table  spread  with  a  supper  of  fried 
quail,  soda  bisucits,  dried  apples,  coffee, 
and  a  large  square  of  fresh  honey.  Honey 
is  a  never-failing  article  of  diet  with  these 
Santa  Clara  farmers.  We  had  no  occasion 
for  such  a  meal,  neither  of  us  being  in  the 
least  hungry,  but  it  would  have  been  a  pity 
not  to  eat  after  such  beautiful  hospitality. 

There  is  something  touchingly  sad  in  the 


thought  of  the  lives  of  these  boys,  wholly 
deprived  of  maternal  and  sisterly  influences, 
and  forced  into  duties  unfitting  their  years 
and  sex.  Their  poverty  was  as  apparent 
as  their  kindness,  showing  up  in  all  its 
nakedness  because  no  womanly  hand  was 
there  to  cover  rude  outlines  with  the  thou- 
sand graceful  impostures  that  never  fail  of 
their  pleasing  effect  on  the  household. 
They  told  me  their  mother  had  died  of  a 
lingering  illness  some  six  months  before, 
and  they  lived  with  their  father,  who  was  at 
present  away  from  home. 

The  house  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  aver- 
age one  through  this  part  of  the  valley.  It 
was  low-roofed, '  unplastered  and  un- 
painted,  and  had  once  been  "  cloth-ed " 
and  papered — the  usual  mode  of  finishing 
off  these  southern  country  houses.  For  the 
papering  in  this  instance  old  newspapers 
had  been  utilized,  with  occasional  copies  of 
Harper's  Illustrated  Weekly  by  way  of  spe- 
cial embellishment. 

The  boys  were  intelligent  and  not  with- 
out a  rudimentary  education,  which  they 
had  received  from  the  public  school  a  few 
miles  away.  Their  farm  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  Tapo  Mountains — the  local  name  for 
the  Sierra  de  San  Fernando  range  opposite 
Scenega — and  joined  on  to  the  lower  end  of 
Jack's  stock-ranch,  which  extended  to  the 
very  crests  of  their  highest  peaks. 

We  made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we 
could  for  the  night,  being  ashamed  to  feel 
annoyance  at  any  lack  of  order  or  cleanli- 
ness, when  the  hospitality  of  these  lads 
could  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
noble  Douglas,  who  reserved  no  personal 
right  to  his  castle,  from  "turret  to  founda- 
tion  stone." 

I  could  not  sleep,  my  reason  being  a 
common  one  in  California,  and  as  old,  1 
imagine,  as  the  country  itself.  It  was  a 
small  one,  too,  and  one  would  feel  more 
dignified  and  exalted  to  be  above  such  a 
trifle;  but  I  at  last  confessed  myself  van- 
quished, and  rose  with  a  humiliating  sense 
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of  defeat  and  stole  out  to  watch  the  sunrise. 
It  was  a  cloudless  dawn  with  a  warm  wind 
blowing  from  the  east — a  sure  precurser  of 
a  dry  season — so  say  the  weather  prophets. 
The  sky  was  delicately  blue  and  soft,  and 
by  degrees  a  silvery  light  rose  slowly  from 
the  east  and  made  a  luminous  background 
for  the  giant  forms  of  the  mountains.  Grad- 
ually this  glow  slid  from  their  topmost  sum- 
mits down ,  their  indented  sides  into  the 
silent  valley  that  slept  at  their  feet.  The 
vision  of  the  morning  was  spread  on  the 
heights,  and  blessed  were  the  eyes  that  be- 
held the  divine  panorama.  Now  the  silver 
and  gray  were  dashed  with  flashes  of  red 
and  gold,  and  far  abroad  the  sun  outflung 
his  splendid  banners,  until  mountain  and 
valley  were  but  a  radiant  reflection  of  the 
flaming  sky.  The  day  had  dawned — the 
royal  day  who  tosses  at  large  his  gifts  of 
purple  and  gold  at  every  recurring  miracle 
of   his  creation. 

From  several  camps  by  the  new  track  that 
stretched  its  unbroken  line  beyond  the  river 
bed,  arose  the  pale  blue  smoke  of  freshly 
kindled  fires.  The  tinkling  of  a  bell  from  a 
band  of  horses  grazing  on  the  nearest  slope 
sounded  blithely  in  the  clear  air.  A  snatch 
of  an  old  hunting  song  reached  my  ears: 

"Before  the  sun  rises  away  we  fly 

Dull  sleep  and  a  drowsy  hed  scorning." 

And  Jamie,  the  singer,  broke  through  the 
chaparral  back  of  the  house,  swinging  tri- 
umphantly a  string  of  quail  he  had  evident- 
ly just  shot. 

"  I've  got  most  a  dollar's  worth  ma'am, 
and  didn't  get  up  till  after  you  did,  either." 
And  he  went  on  to  explain  that  he  and 
Charlie  often  made  from  ten  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month  this  way  during  the  season. 

"We  send  'em  to  'Frisco  by  way  of  New- 
hall,  which  cuts  our  profits  short,  as  you 
may  suppose.  We'll  make  more  when  there 
is  a  station  near  by,  and  I  guess  they  are 
nearly  ready  to  build  it" — signing  toward 
the  train  that  was  moving  slowly  along  the 
track,  looking  at  this  distance  very  like  toy 


cars.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  interest  the 
rising  generation  here  take  in  this  innovation 
of  modern  civilization,  for  most  of  them  had 
never  before  seen  a  locomotive  or  car. 

With    the    unwearying   assistance  of  th 
boys,  we  were  soon  over  breakfast  and  ready 
for  our  two  miles'  climb  up  the  cafion. 

Who  could  forget  such  a  morning  in  th 
mountains  !  To  have  fully  lived  such  a 
experience  is  worth  the  pain  of  existence  : 
the  wonderful  freshness  of  the  air  ;  the  bril 
liancy  of  the  sunshine  that  sucked  up  a 
thousand  glittering  vapors  from  tree,  and 
bush,  and  flower  ;  the  hills  around,  breaking 
away  into  lofty  peaks,  bristling  with  olive- 
green  brush  or  bearded  with  a  scant  growth 
of  pine.  Through  the  dark  shades  of  the 
chaparral  marking  some  mountain  stream, 
were  lines  of  white-boughed  sycamores, 
flaunting  their  remnant  of  gaudy  leaves,  while 
great  gray  boulders  stood  out  like  ancient 
castles  on  the  loftiest  heights  above  our 
heads.  In  the  deepest  ravine  we  crossed, 
there  lay  an  immeasurable  flood  of  shadows, 
which  the  sunlight  never  pierced.  The 
stillness  of  this  place  was  very  impressive. 
A  singing  brook  made  crystal  pools  under 
the  alders  and  willows,  their  drooping  foliage 
mirrored  on  the  surface. 

Suddenly  we  hear  the  rich,  soft  notes  of 
the  mountain  quail,  and  with  a  buzz  and 
whir  they  run  from  the  underbrush,  all 
their  jetty  plumes  erect  above  the  white 
bands  of  their  throats.  One  hesitates  a  few 
feet  behind  the  rest,  and  with  a  dignified 
and  confident  air  surveys  us  critically  from 
his  bright  black  eyes,  his  tail  and  breast  ex- 
panding to  imposing  dimensions.  He  is  a 
beautiful  bird,  about  a  fifth  larger  than  our 
Eastern  quail,  with  a  brownish-gray  back,  a 
breast  of  white  and  cinnamon,  and  a  bluish 
head  surmounted  by  a  fluffy  gray  cap,  from 
which  stream  two  slender  feathers  of  black. 
The  country  here  abounds  with  both  the 
valley  and  mountain  quail,  which  are  killed 
in  immense  numbers  by  hunters  and  settlers. 

The  aromatic  odor  of  several  varieties  of 
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gage-brush  filled  the  air.  The  white  and 
button  sage  often  cover  entire  mountain 
sides,  and  I  am  told  the  tiny  blossoms  are 
invaluable  to  the  thousands  of  swarms  of 
bees  that  make  this  stand  first  among  the 
honey-producing  counties  of  the  State. 

"  Do  you  see  that  smoke  rising  from  the 
canon  to  the  left  ?"  asked  Jack.  "  That  is 
Williams's  bee-ranch.  Beyond  my  place  is 
'  Happy  Camp,'  where  Henderson  has  hun- 
dreds of  hives.  He  has  had  wonderful 
luck  with  his  bees.  Began  with  seventy- 
Ive  hives  in  December,  several  years  ago, 
and  by  swarming  increased  them  to  three 
hundred,  so  that  by  the  following  August 
he  shipped  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  as 
fine  comb  honey  as  you  ever  saw.  Almost 
every  farmer  through  the  valley,  and  each 
stockman  in  the  mountains,  has  from 
twenty-five  to  a  hundred  hives  of  bees.  It 
isn't  so  profitable  as  you  may  think,  because 
we  get  but  three  cents  a  pound  for  honey, 
which  is  abominable,  considering  the  retail 
price  in  San  Francisco." 

Meanwhile  we  were  steadily  climbing 
higher,  each  succeeding  hill  being  steeper 
than  the  last.  Our  turns  in  ravines  were 
often  so  short  that  the  stout  wheels  of  our 
buggy  crowded  the  horses'  heels.  A  large 
wagon  could  not  possibly  have  made  it. 
One  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the  difficulties 
these  mountain  residents  overcome  to  get 
their  lumber,  household  goods,  tools,  etc., 
up  such  dangerous  roads;  and  yet  every 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen  miles  along  these  ranges 
the  grand  old  heights  resound  to  the  happy 
voices  of  children,  the  bay  of  the  good 
watch  dog,  the  cheerful  sounds  of  the  barn- 
yard, and  the  bells  of  home-coming  cows. 

Sometimes  our  road  led  above  the  edge 
ol  a  frightful  precipice,  whose  crumbling 
walls  threatened  to  give  way  beneath  our 
weight.  We  soon  commanded  a  view  of  in- 
numerable mountain  chains  lying  beneath  us, 
through  whose  intersecting  ravines  the  dark 
green  of  the  oak  and  manzanita  made  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  tawny  shades  of  the  hills. 

Vol.  IX.— 25. 


The  hills  were  covered  with  a  stubble  of 
wild  oats,  in  which  were  bands  of  horses 
like  moving  specks.  Jack  said  that  in  some 
localities  the  oat-crop  was  eaten  so  closely 
by  cattle  that  it  had  been  killed  out.  He 
went  on  to  explain  that  the  grain  is  propa- 
gated not  by  the  roots  but  by  the  seed, 
which  often  falls  into  the  cracks  in  the  earth 
that  open  in  every  direction  during  the  dry 
season.  He  had  sometimes  traced  the  posi- 
tion of  these  cracks  later  on  by  the  stalks  of 
oats  that  not  infrequently  surpass  in  height 
and  thickness  the  cultivated  grains. 

Another  hill  of  chalky  stone,  and,  behold, 
the  Santa  Clara  valley,  from  the  Sespe  to 
the  Camulos,  lay  in  one  unbroken  picture 
before  us.  Five  years  ago  I  stood  on  this 
same  white  cliff  and  saw  the  valley  in  its 
spring  dress  of  green  and  purple  and  gold. 
Those  riotous  growths  of  mustard  and  wild 
flowers  have  now  given  place  to  orchards 
and  grain  fields,  the  evergreen  livery  of  the 
orange  trees  of  the  orchards  making  vivid 
patches  in  the  brown  stubble  of  the  fields. 
Homes  had  sprung  up  on  every  side,  and 
the  shriek  of  the  locomotive,  which  reached 
our  ears  even  at  this  elevation,  was  the 
herald  of  a  new  era  of  development  to  this 
beautiful  country. 

As  we  rounded  the  butte  an  enchanting 
picture  broke  upon  our  vision.  A  reed- 
fringed  lake  lay  under  the  sunlight,  like  an 
outspread  mantle  of  gold.  Across  its  shim- 
mering surface  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  were 
making  shining  trails.  A  little  beyond  this 
sparkling  gem  of  the  mountains  were  num- 
bers of  sycamore  trees  marshaled  in  stately 
lines,  whose  naked  white  boughs  were  waving 
a  mournful  relinquishment  of  the  heaps  of 
fallen  leaves  that  made  a  perpetual  glory  on 
the  ground.  Hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
water's  edge  upreared  a  frowning  cliff,  to 
whose  ribbed,  perpendicular  sides  clung  the 
red  arms  of  the  manzanita;  while  from  its 
craggy  brow  the  madrona  shook  her  lustrous 
leaves  and  bunches  of  scarlet  berries. 

Passing  the  lake,  we  drove  through  the 
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Shade  of  the  noblest  grove  of  oaks  I  have 
seen  in  California.  Darting  through  their 
interlocked  branches  were  countless  birds, 
among  which  I  noticed  the  dark  blue  coats 
of  the  jay  and  bluebird,  the  restless  flame 
of  the  oriole,  the  red  epaulet  of  the  black- 
bird, and  the  crimson  hood  of  the  wood- 
pecker, whose  resonant  tattoo  rang  sharply 
through  the  green  arches  overhead.  At  the 
end  of  the  grove  was  a  neat  fence  surround- 
ing a  flower  garden,  in  the  center  of  which 
stood  a  cottage-shaped  building,  overrun 
with  an  Australian  pea-vine.  We  were 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  family,  from  the 
dear  old  grandmother,  with  hersweet,  refined 
face,  to  the  rollicking,  apple-cheeked  baby 
who  clung  to  her  skirts.  I  was  not  long  in 
deciding  to  make  "  Lake  Glen,"  as  they 
called  the  place,  my  headquarters  during 
the  time  I  remained  in  this  section. 

The  Sunday  following  we  all  went  to 
church  in  a  comfortable  family  carriage 
drawn  by  four  horses.  As  we  had  nearly 
ten  miles  to  drive,  we  were  on  the  road  by 
half-past  nine  in  the  morning.  The  wind 
still  blew  from  the  east,  and  was  so  warm 
that  a  wrap  of  any  kind  was  unnecessary. 
As  a  usual  thing  the  climate  here  is  unsur- 
passed by  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
State.  The  valley  has  a  frontage  of  sixteen 
miles  on  the  coast,  and  the  sea  breezes  tem- 
per the  heat  of  the  day,  and  cause  the 
nights  to  be  delightfully  cool  and  refresh- 
ing. Just  then,  however,  there  was  every 
indication  of  a  dry  season,  for  as  yet  there 
had  been  but  one  light  shower;  and  one 
would  have  judged  from  the  present  parched 
appearance  of  the  earth  that  nothing  short 
of  a  deluge  could  re-clothe  the  country 
with  verdure.  It  is  astonishing  to  watch 
the  effect  of  a  few  showers  of  rain  in  South- 
ern California.  The  change  is  almost  ma- 
gical, owing  to  the  readiness  of  the  soil  to 
appropriate  moisture. 

The  Santa  Clara  is  such  an  insignificant 
stream  a  few  months  after  the  wettest  win- 
ter, that,  were  it   not  for  its  immense  bed, 


one  would  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  it 
could  ever  become  a  flood  so  formidable 
that  few  are  brave  enough  to  venture  across, 
even  on  the  trustiest  horse.  The  bottom  is 
largely  composed  of  quicksand,  which 
makes  the  danger  of  crossing  still  greater. 
Beyond  the  northern  slope  of  the  valley  are 
the  Sespe  Mountains,  through  which  runs  a 
creek  that  Jack  declared  furnished  the  finest 
mountain  trout  he  had  ever  caught.  His 
own  lake  he  had  stocked  with  carp,  which 
had  multipled  beyond  his  highest  expecta- 
tions. It  was  somewhere  around  the  Sespe 
that  poor  Tom  Moore  met  his  death  in  a 
land  quarrel  a  few  years  ago,  and  his  heirs 
still  hold  a  two  league  grant,  on  which  the 
railroad  company  are  to  build  a  station, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  town  in  the  near 
future. 

As  we  came  out  of  the  river  bed  on  a 
strip  of  fine  road  skirting  the  hills,  we  saw 
ahead  of  us  a  "  chaparral  cock,"  or  "road- 
runner  " — the  most  curious  and  interesting 
bird  in  the  State.  He  is  white  and  gray  in 
color,  with  a  bluish  topknot,  pointed  bill,  and 
long  narrow  tail,  which  he  raises  like  a  sail 
when  starting  out  on  a  race,  and  drops  as 
suddenly  when  he  comes  to  a  stop.  His 
long  legs  can  get  over  the  ground  with  won- 
derful rapidity.  He  has  been  a  puzzle  to 
amateur  ornithologists,  who  are  not  sure 
where  to  place  him.  Owing  to  the  facts  that 
he  runs  swiftly,  rarely  ascends  a  tree,  and 
then  only  by  climbing  and  springing,  and 
flies  at  a  downward  inclination,  they  insist 
that  he  should  be  classed  among  the  pheas- 
ants. His  generic  name,  however,  Geococcyx 
Calif ornianus,  sets  him  down  as  nearest 
allied  to  the  cuckoos  ;  but  he  is  a  singular 
modification  of  that  arboreal  family.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  not  found  outside  of  California. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  him  run  on  before  the 
horses  for  more  than  a  mile,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  turn  a  defiant  eye  behind,  and 
then  resuming  his  former  speed.  When  we 
took  a  side  road  he  stood  with  drooping 
crest  and  tail  to  watch  us  disappear. 
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The  services  were  held  in  a  large  new 
schoolhouse,  there  being  no  regular  place 
cf  worship  nearer  than  Santa  Paula.  We 
found  the  seats  already  full,  but  several  small 
boys  in  front  were  not  slow  to  give  us  theirs  ; 
they  joining  the  row  of  little  men  that  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  blackboard. 

It  was  difficult  for  one  unaccustomed  to 
such  surroundings  to  feel  the  repose  of  mind 
necessary  to  be  fully  en  rapport  with  the 
religious  exercises.  Several  babies  kept  up 
a  variety  of  fascinating  little  noises  that 
could  not  fail  to  distract  the  feminine  por- 
tion of  the  congregation;  while  the  occa- 
sional squealing  of  a  horse  outside,  suffering 
from  the  encroachments  of  a  restless  neigh- 
bor, made  not  a  few  of  the  men  glance 
uneasily  toward  their  respective  teams,  tied 
to  the  board  fence  a  few  feet  from  the  win- 
dows. Nor  did  the  presence  of  a  couple  of 
bird  dogs  and  a  pugnacious  looking  cur  add 
to  the  stillness  of  the  room.  The  cur  would 
suddenly  spring  up  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  and 
strain  every  nerve  in  vain  attempts  to  reach 
his  farthest  vertebra,  with  the  delusive  hope 
of  dislodging  a  flea  that  had  taken  advantage 
of  this  distant  post  to  make  unreasonable 
demands  on  his  cuticle.  The  other  dogs 
were  a  source  of  entertainment  to  the  small 
boys,  who  surreptitiously  encouraged  them- 
to  put  up  their  paws,  lick  the  brown  hands, 
and  give  other  dumb  signs  of  appreciation 
of  the  notice  bestowed  on  them. 

There  was  a  parlor  organ  to  the  left  of  the 
rostrum,  whereat  sat  a  young  girl  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  who  made  several  efforts  to  strike 
the  right  tune,  and  when  at  last  successful, 
hurried  on  as  though  she  were  afraid  it 
would  again  elude  her,  pausing  for  no  rests 
or  interludes  wherein  the  singers  might  catch 
their  breath.  The  minister  was  one  of  those 
speakers  who  makes  no  impression  whatever 
on  his  hearers.  His  language  and  manner 
showed  him  to  be  an  educated  man,  and  the 
fresh  dust  on  his  well-worn  broadcloth  sug- 
gested Santa  Paula  or  Ventura  as  his  regular 
field  of  labor. 


To  his  right  sat  an  old  man  in  a  rusty 
suit  of  by-gone  fashion  and  thick  unpolished 
shoes,  with  horny,  toil-scarred  hands  crossed 
on  his  knees.  There  was  that  in  his  expres- 
sion which  at  once  arrested  my  atrention. 
It  was  a  kind  of  introverted  look  that  per- 
vaded the  entire  face,  from  the  bright  eyes 
burning  in  the  deep  caverns  made  by  the 
projecting  gray  brows,  to  the  close  lips  that 
hinted  of  secrets  within.  His  white  hair 
was  about  two  inches  in  length  and  stood 
up  straight  in  a  half  circle  round  his  low, 
wrinkled  forehead.  He  scarcely  moved  dur- 
ing the  sermon,  not  even  when  the  sharp 
yelp  of  the  cur  cut  short  the  preacher's  per- 
oration, and  proclaimed  the  fact  that  his 
tail  had  been  trod  upon  by  one  of  the  boys 
returning  from  the  water  pail.  The  thirst 
of  these  urchins  was  something  abnormal. 
They  kept  a  continuous  march  to  and  from 
the  water,  drinking  every  time  like  fishes. 
It  would  be  unjust  for  me  not  to  chronicle 
the  stoicism  of  that  minister,  for  he  took  no 
notice  of  their  movements  farther  than  to 
raise  his  voice  a  note  higher  than  the  tramp 
of  the  heavy  little  shoes  on  the  bare  floor. 

After  Coronation,  in  which  we  all  joined 
with  energy,  the  old  man  whom  I  had  been 
observing  was  called  upon  to  pray.  There 
was  no  lack  of  interest  now,  for  the  very 
tone  of  his  voice  compelled  the  deepest  and 
fullest  spirit  of  devotion.  He  spoke  like 
one  who  was  face  to  face  with  the  Father, 
and  carried  you  along  with  him.  His 
words  were  the  overflowing  of  a  profound 
and  fervent  soul  overcharged  with  love  for 
all  humanity.  The  rare  earnestness  of  the 
man  gave  a  native  and  original  force  to  his 
language,  nothing  short  of  genuine  elo- 
quence. By  a  resistless  power  you  were 
raised  to  a  higher  altitude  than  was  com- 
mon with  you,  and  for  the  moment  a  divine 
influx  flooded  your  entire  being,  bringing  an 
inexpressible  feeling  of  comfort  and  delight. 

It  was  with  a  wrench  and  jar  that  I  again 
beheld  the  sun-browned  faces  around  me, 
the  dogs  stretching  and  yawning  before  their 
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masters,  with  mute  glances  of  inquiry  as  to 
how  miii  li  longi  i  they  were  to  be  detained, 
and  the  tired  children  repeating  the  ques- 
tion in  loud  whispers.  A  baby's  blue  eyes, 
looking  nut  a  sweet  spirit  of  content  from 
over  its  mother's  shoulder,  restored  my 
serenity,  and  I  again  gazed  with  interest  on 
the  scene. 

Alter  the  benediction  there  was  much 
social  gossip  among  the  people,  who  have 
few  opportunities  to  meet  together  aside 
from  Sundays.  They  all  bore  the  impress 
of  hard  work  and  little  time  or  money  for 
personal  adornment.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know,  however,  that  the  worst  is  now  over 
for  them,  for  their  young  orchards  and 
fenced  fields  promise  harvests  that  will  go  far 
to  make  them  independent  of  grinding  toil. 

On  the  way  home  we  drove  up  to  the 
Sccnega  postoflice  after  the  mail.  The 
building  is  a  small  white  one,  set  close  to 
the  main  road,  no  other  dwelling  being 
nearer  than  the  Buckhorn  stage  station,  two 
miles  beyond,  where  the  company  have  put 
in  a  side  track  and  will  probably  make  a 
depot.  While  waiting  at  Scenega  I  saw 
something  of  what  is  expected  of  a  country 
postmaster.  This  one  is  an  elderly,  gentle- 
manly man,  with  an  amiable  but  somewhat 
harassed  expression  of  countenance.  A 
man  on  horseback  rode  up  before  the  door 
and  called  to  him: 

"  Mr.  Healy,  if  them  berry  cuttings  come, 
will  you  put  'em  in  a  hole  in  your  yard  and 
keep  'em  wet  till  I  call  for  them  ?" 

And  a  haggard-faced  woman,  coming  out 
of  the  door,  looked  back  to  say  that  should 
a  postal  arrive  for  her — "Will  you  please 
read  it,  and  if  it  says  '  Maria  is  no  better,' 
I  want  you  to  get  it  to  me  somehow,  so  I 
can  start  immediately.  I  told  'em  to  write 
mi  cards  so  you  could  look  'em  over." 

Encouraged  by  the  interest    Mr.    Healy 

expressed  in  the  woman's  sick  daughter  and 

the   man's   berry  cuttings,    Jack    put    in   his 

4  that   just  as  soon  as    the   train   took 

on    passengers   he    would    like   him   to   send 


word  to  Lake  Glen,  as  the  lady  from  the 
city  was  anxious  to  avoid  a  stage  ride  when 
she  returned  to  New  hall. 

When  we  were  again  on  the  way,  Jack 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Healys  had  but  re- 
cently come  from  the  East  and  were  re- 
fined, well  educated  people.  Mrs.  Healy, 
though  a  delicate  woman,  boarded  the 
stage  passengers  and  driver,  besides  doing 
the  entire  housework,  and  caring  for  her 
little  children.  In  being  overworked  she 
was  no  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
women,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  far  from  being 
the  robust  specimens  one  expects  to  find 
outside  of  city  life. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  not  only  the 
women  but  the  men  on  our  California  farms 
in  this  section,  do  not  enjoy  the  health  or 
retain  the  youth  of  our  city  population. 
This  does  not  at  first  seem  possible,  but  a 
little  observation  and  thought  will  confirm 
the  statement.  They  work  too  hard  and 
give  few  hours  to  amusements.  There  is 
little  variety  in  their  diet;  it  consists  mainly 
of  pork,  milk,  butter,  dried  beans,  coffee, 
and  tea.  Fresh  meats,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  are  the  exception,  though  the  use  of 
fruit  is  growing  to  be  more  common  among 
them . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hardships  of 
their  lot  are  greatly  increased  by  the  rage 
for  large  possessions,  which  has  been  a 
curse  to  the  farmers  of  this  State.  It  is 
only  recently  that  they  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize that  a  small,  well  kept  farm  is  more 
satisfactory  and  often  more  profitable  than 
a  large  one,  with  its  necessary  investment 
of  greater  capital  and  labor.  They  also 
irrigate  less  than  formerly,  having  found  by 
experience  that  the  best  fruit,  corn,  pota- 
toes, and  so  forth,  come  from  thoroughly 
cultivated  ground  unflooded  by  artificial 
means,  nature  having  provided  the  right 
kind  of  soil  for  their  dry  climate. 

When  we  reached  home  it  was  three 
o'clock,  and  it  seemed  to  me  nothing  ever 
tasted   better  than   the   fresh  tomatoes  the 
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grandmother  brought  in  from  the  garden. 
One  of  our  writers  speaks  of  a  "California 
appetite  "  as  though  it  were  a  peculiar  kind, 
and  I  think  I  possessed  it  during  my  two 
weeks  in  these  mountains.  I  never  remem- 
ber being  so  disappointed  in  a  dinner  as  I 
was  in  the  Christmas  one  Jack  and  I  had  in 
Santa  Paula  the  next  Saturday.  Business 
obliged  me  to  go  there  on  that  day,  and  we 
rode  the  seventeen  intervening  miles  before 
eleven  in  the  morning.  As  we  entered  the 
pretty  town,  which  is  the  dividing  point  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  val- 
ley, I  remarked  to  Jack  that  I  hoped  he 
would  not  consider  me  unreasonable  after 
the  breakfast  I  ate,  but  that  I  was  perfectly 
ravenous  now,  and  must  request  him  to  drive 
to  the  hotel  where  we  could  dine  before 
seeing  to  anything  else.  -  He  quickly  made- 
answer: 

"  You  must  not  think  of  doing  that,  for 
Aunt  Fanny  would  never  forgive  me.  You 
see  she  is  very  proud,  and  likes  to  entertain 
visitors  from  the  city.  It  gives  her  prestige 
among  her  neighbors.  She  '11  be  sure  to 
have  a  good  dinner,  today  being  Christmas;" 
as  though  its  quality  on  any  other  day  might 
be  doubtful. 

So  we  rode  through  the  single  street  of  the 
town,  past  the  regulation  store,  blacksmith 
shop,  saloon,  postoffice,  and  hotel,  stopping 
finally  before  a  two-story  house  that  had 
something  of  an  aristocratic  air,  as  compared 
with  the  modest  dwellings  alongside.  There 
was  an  orchard  of  two  acres  to  the  left  and 
back,  and  rows  of  geraniums,  pinks,  and 
roses  grew  beside  the  long  stone-paved  walk 
that  led  to  the  front  steps. 

Aunt  Fanny  saw  us  from  the  window  and 
came  out  on  the  porch  to  make  our  welcome 
more  assured.  She  was  a  stately,  fair- 
cheeked  woman  on  the  shady  side  of  forty, 
who  still  retained  much  of  the  prettiness  of 
her  early  years.  Our  coming  was  wholly  un- 
expected but  I  felt  assured  that  she  was  sin- 
cerely glad  to  see  us.  She  made  haste  to 
call  her  husband  and  daughter,  the    former 


a  gentle,  conciliatory  man  some  twenty  years 
her  senior,  and  the  latter  the  exact  counter- 
part of  what  her  mother  must  have  been  at 
sixteen. 

Before  entering  we  were  vigorously  brushed 
by  the  two  ladies,  for  in  spite  of  dusters,  our 
clothes  were  covered  with  the  fine  dust  that 
rolled  up  from  the  wheels  and  horses'  hoofs 
the  entire  way.  The  house  was  spotlessly 
clean  and  arranged  with  more  comfort  than 
is  common  to  homes  in  country  towns.  You 
felt  the  occupants  were  prosperous  in  this 
world's  goods. 

After  removing  my  things,  Aunt  Fanny 
invited  us  to  "Come  right  in  the  kitchen 
while  I  set  the  potatoes  on  to  boil.  If  I  had 
known  you  were  coming,  I  would  have  killed 
a  turkey.  It  didn't  seem  worth  while  to 
have  one  for  just  the  three  of  us.  I  have 
some  strawberries,  though,  you'll  relish,  I'm 
sure,  and  what  with  the  new  bread  and  fruit- 
cake"— deftly  turning  four  crisp  loaves  of 
the  former  out  on  a  well  scrubbed  table 
and  covering  with  a  snowy  towel — "we'll 
make  out,  I  guess.  Just  look  in  the  pantry 
and  see  my  last  churning !  That  Jersey 
cow  beats  all  !"  displaying  with  pride  the 
golden  balls  of  butter,  all  dewy  and  fragrant 
as  cowslip  cups  in  spring.  "  Did  you  ever 
see  the  like  of  that  cream  ?  It's  only  morn- 
ing's milk  in  them  lower  pans,  and  there  is 
already  a  thick  yellow  scum  on  top.  You 
can  cut  the  cake  if  you  like,"  giving  me  a 
thin  knife  and  a  glass  plate  and  then  proceed- 
ing to  help  her  daughter  in  setting  the  table 
with  her  best  china  and  silver. 

"  I  guess  you'd  better  cut  them  slices  in 
two.  They  look  awkward  so  big,"  she  con- 
tinued, glancing  anxiously  at  the  six  pieces 
I  was  arranging  on  the  dish,  and  dexterously 
removing  the  remainder  of  the  cake  to 
the  pantry. 

By  the  time  dinner  was  announced  at 
twelve,  I  was  faint  for  food.  We  sat  down 
— the  five  of  us — to  a  table  whose  contents 
would  barely  suffice  to  satisfy  one  hungry 
man.     There  was  a  small  tureen  half  full  of 
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sliced  potatoes  dressed  with  milk,  a  half 
do/en  thin  slices  of  bread  on  a  plate,  a  deli- 
rious circle  off  one  of  the  butter  balls — so 
transparent  that  it  had  cracked  through  the 
middle  in  the  cutting — a  cup  of  jelly,  a  glass 
dish  a  third  full  of  strawberries,  and  some 
excellent  tea.  Aunt  Fanny  passed  the  po- 
-  and  we  helped  ourselves  to  a  spoon- 
ful, while  we  mentally  divided  the  remain- 
der by  five  and  came  to  the  sad  realization 
that  there  would  be  no  excuse  to  pass  the 
dish  a  second  time.  We  took  also  our  al- 
lotted slices  of  bread  and  stared  gloomily  at 
the  solitary  one  remaining,  devoutly  wishing 
our  parents  had  not  been  so  particular  to 
impress  on  our  youthful  minds  the  enormity 
of  the  offense  of  helping  ourselves  to  the  last 
piece.  I  fancied  that  Aunt  Fanny's  hus- 
band glanced  uneasily  at  our  empty  plates 
and  deprecatingly  at  his  wife,  but  she  could 
not  have  been  aware  of  it,  for  her  cheerful 
flow  of  words  was  uninterrupted  to  the  end 
of  the  meal.  She  served  the  fruit  in  tiny 
glass  dishes  and  handed  Jack  the  cream- 
pitcher,  who  in  turn  passed  it  to  me.  Ah, 
here  was  at  least  a  miniature  dish  fit  for  the 
gods!  I  would  carry  the  nectarous  taste 
back  with  me  to  the  city!  I  tipped  the 
pitcher  carefully  over  my  berries,  and  out 
ran  a  thin  stream  that  made  azure  pools  be- 
tween the  little  red  islands.  It  was  almost 
a  look  of  horror  that  I  gave  Jack  and  re- 
ceived in  return  his  mute  telegram,  "Skim 
milk!"  It  is  possible  that  it  was  pure  acci- 
dent on  the  part  of  Aunt  Fanny  that  the 
cake  stood  directly  in  front  of  herself. 
When  we  took  our  half-slices,  it  was  with 
the  internal  prayer  that  she  would  mercifully 
pass  the  plate  a  second  time;  but  we  were 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

One  might  be  excused  for  not  entering 
with  enthusiasm  into  the  good  fortune  of 
these  people,  who  told  us  they  had  been 
offered  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  their 
siine  the  new  railroad,  and  who 
proudly  boasted  that  they  always  made  a 
rule  to  save  a  little  above  what  they  earned. 


No  one  who  knew  them  well  could  ever 
doubt  the  assertion. 

Santa  Paula  has  a  population  of  nearly 
five  hundred.  There  has  been  a  great  ad- 
vance in  real  estate  here  lately  and  buyers 
are  coming  in  rapidly.  From  Santa  Paula 
to  San  Buenaventura,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles,  the  country  is  thickly  settled  and  has 
much  older  improvements  than  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley.  The  fruit  through  this 
section  is  particularly  fine,  especially  the 
apricot,  which  attains  no  greater  size  or 
richer  flavor  in  any  other  locality  in  the 
State. 

On  our  way  back,  we  were  glad  to  note 
that  the  dry  east  wind  had  at  last  given 
place  to  a  soft  sea  breeze  that  brought 
refreshment  in  its  touch.  The  short  after- 
noon was  drawing  to  a  close  when  we  reached 
the  home  cliff,  and  from  its  elevation  turned 
our  enraptured  eyes  toward  the  sunset.  The 
sky  was  like  a  blazing  canopy  over  us;  its 
varying  hues,  descending  on  the  opposite 
mountain  range,  stretched  like  a  belt  of 
living  fire  and  vermilion  along  the  purple  of 
the  valley.  Turrets  of  clouds  shot  up  their 
flaming  points  above  the  splintered  pinnacles 
of  the  two  topmost  summits,  while  over  all 
a  tender  violet  atmosphere  hovered,  grad- 
ually deepening  in  the  ravines  and  on  the 
hills  we  had  just  left  behind.  Long  before 
the  orange  had  faded  from  the  west  the 
heavens  were  pricked  with  silver  stars,  which 
later  on  I  saw  from  my  bed,  hanging  in 
brilliant  clusters  above  the  swinging  trees. 

Toward  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the 
soft  fall  of  the  rain,  like  stealthy  footsteps 
on  the  leaves.  The  blessed  rain  !  It  had 
come  at  last  to  gladden  thousands  of  hearts 
all  over  the  land.  During  the  entire  day  it 
fell,  not  in  a  drizzle  or  pour,  but  in  a  fine 
etherial  veil  of  moisture,  which  scarcely 
stirred  the  lace-like  leaves  of  the  pepper  tree 
by  the  door.  It  trailed  its  gossamer  skirts 
over  the  mountains  and  the  mammoth  oaks 
and  sycamores  at  their  base. 

By  afternoon  a  dense  fog  settled  close  to 
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the  ground,  shutting  out  my  view  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  pepper  and  lemon  trees  in 
front,  whose  branches  touched  the  porch. 
I  grew  restless  and  finally  sallied  forth  in 
rubber  cloak  and  overshoes. 

From  the  invisible  edge  of  the  lake  the 
white  crane  uttered  at  intervals  his  hoarse 
cry.  I  walked  through  the  grove,  whose 
solemn  repose  was  disturbed  by  the  constant 
dripping  from  the  leaves.  I  paused  before 
a  fallen  oak,  which  stretched  its  great  length 
on  the  ground  a  few  rods  from  its  living 
brothers.  The  family  relate  an  amusing  in- 
cident concerning  this  tree.  It  seems  Jack 
and  his  brother  had  long  discussed  the  ad- 
visability of  chopping  it  down,  because  it 
stood  so  faraway  from  the  rest.  Jack,  who 
was  on  the  affirmative  side,  finally  made  the 
playful  offer  of  four  bits  to  his  brother  if  he 
would  allow  him  to  fell  it;  but  the  brother 
insisted  that  such  a  grand  tree  must  not  be 
touched,  no  matter  if  the  symmetry  of  the 
grove  suffered  thereby.  That  very  night, 
without  a  sign  of  warning,  the  stately  mon- 
arch fell  to  the  earth  with  a  crash  that  shook 
the  household  awake  at  midnight,  and  sent 
them  frightened  from  their  beds.  Of  course 
Jack  won  his  point,  and  his  brother  will  not 
soon  hear  the  last  of  the  four  bits  he  lost. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  concerning  these  Cali- 
fornia oaks  that  often  in  the  dry  heat  of  the 
long  summer  their  fibre  becomes  brittle,  and 
frequently  when  not  a  breath  of  air  is  stir- 
ring one  of  their  huge  arms  will  part  from 
the  trunk  and  fall  to  the  ground.  There 
have  been  instances  of  death  occasioned  by 
this  peculiarity,  and  a  Spaniard  knows  bet- 
ter than  to  camp  under  an  oak. 

Leaving  the  grove,  I  ascended  the  slip- 
pery path  that  led  to  my  favorite  cliff.  I 
wished  to  look  out  on  the  world  beyond; 
and  lo!  I  found  I  could  see  nothing.  To 
my  very  feet  the  insidious  mist  had  rolled 
its  noiseless  waves,  and  not  even  the  shad- 
owy outlines  of  the  world  were  longer  visi- 
ble. The  few  feet  of  earth  on  which  I 
stood    alone,  seemed    the    entire    universe. 


Everything  beyond  was  dissolved  in  the 
vaporous  sea  of  fog.  I  marveled  that  the 
workings  of  nature  went  on  the  same  under 
this  impenetrable  veil.  Returning  home  I 
almost  ran  against  a  cow,  who  stared  stu- 
pidly a  moment  in  half  fright,  and  then 
shambled  off  into  the  brush. 

By  Wednesday  it  had  cleared  off  cold 
and  frosty,  but  with  a  dazzling  sun  over- 
head. Mr.  Healy  sent  word  by  a  man 
hunting  for  lost  stock,  that  the  train  would 
not  receive  passengers  for  several  weeks 
yet;  so  I  resolved  to  take  the  stage  from 
Buckhorn  station  at  seven  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  To  do  this  I  must  remain  there 
over  night,  or  get  up  at  an  uncomfortably 
early  hour  in  the  morning.  I  preferred  the 
first  alternative,  and  consequently  bade 
farewell  to  Lake  Glen  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon. I  walked  down  the  mountain,  on 
ahead  of  the  carriage,  enjoying  every  foot  of 
the  way  through  this  beautiful  canon.  It 
was  not  until  we  reached  Martin's  that  I 
consented  to  ride. 

1  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  such 
excellent  accommodations  at  the  station. 
Mrs.  Walton's  roomy  cottage  was  scrupu- 
lously clean,  her  beds  and  table  above 
criticism,  and  her  two  children  pretty  and 
well  bred.  I  noticed  here  what  I  had  fre- 
quently observed  among  these  people,  that 
everyone  drank  strong  coffee,  even  to  the 
little  children  scarcely  out  of  babyhood. 
Their  faith  in  its  beneficial  effects  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  son  of  Mahomet,  who  declares 
that,  "(rod  has  deprived  fools  of  coffee, 
who  with  invincible  obstinacy  condemn  it 
as  injurious." 

Fortunately  there  were  but  two  passengers 
besides  myself  in  the  stage.  These  were 
kindly  gentlemen  who  divided  with  me 
their  robes,  the  morning  being  bitterly  cold, 
and  were  otherwise  solicitous  of  my  comfort 
during  the  entire  way.  There  is  no  time 
that  one  appreciates  consideration  more 
than  when  traveling.  A  number  of  carpen- 
ters   were    already  at   work    on   the   bridge 
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crossing  Hopper  Creek,  and  we  met  a 
crowd  of  Chinamen  carrying  their  picks 
and    shovels.      Within     two    miles    of    the 

('amnios  we  passed  the  Pirn  River-  a  furi- 
ous stream  iti  winter — across  which  the 
company  had  just  completed  a  fine  Howe 
Truss  bridge — two  spans  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  feet  each. 

The  Camulos  ranch  originally  contained 
seven  hundred  acres,  but  later  on  twenty- 
two  hundred  acres  more  were  added.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  one  point  of  interest 
throughout  the  upper  Santa  Clara  valley. 
Its  orchard  and  vineyard  at  that  time  fur- 
nished the  only  fruit  procurable  from  San 
Buenaventura  to  San  Fernando.  It  has  a 
garden  spot  around  an  ojo  de  agua  (marshy 
spring)  on  which  they  raise  unusually  fine 
vegetables.  On  the  high  points  of  the  Tapo 
Mountains  back  of  the  Camulos  can  still  be 
seen  the  old  Mission  crosses  placed  there 
by  Juan  Crespi  and  Portola  when  they  and 
their  companions  made  their  overland  march 
northward,  following  the  Rio  de  Santa  Clara 
down  to  the  sea-coast  and  thence  on  to  San 
Francisco. 

Ten  miles  beyond  the  Camulos  we  crossed 
the  Castac  River,  where  there  is  another 
large  bridge,  which  looks  powerful  enough  to 
stand  even  the  fearful  torrents  that  are  said 
to  rush  down  the  river's  bed  from  the  chain 
of  magnificent  peaks  bearing  the  same  name. 

For  some  miles  back  from  here  there  were 
few  indications  of  cultivation,  and  we  won- 
dered where  the  profits  accrued  to  the  enter- 
prising settler  who  had  built  a  solitary 
shanty  by  the  road,  its  dimensions  not 
exceeding  twelve  by  twelve  feet,  and  nailed 
a  strip  of  board  to  the  side  on  which  was 
printed  in  drunken  characters  the  word 
"SALON,"  the  last  letter  clinging  franti- 
cally to  the  utmost  edge  of  the  wood. 
Fither  the  proprietor  altered  the  orthography 
of  the  word  to  fit  the  board,  or  gave  prece- 
deni  e  to  the  French  mode  of  spelling.  We 
were  determined  not  to  suspect  him  of  igno- 


rance if  we  could  cover  the  defect  with  any 
conceivable  mantle  of  charity. 

A  station  is  to  be  built  near  here  for  the 
benefit  of  Newhall's  lower  ranch,  which  joins 
the  Camulos.  The  entire  ranch — upper 
and  lower — belonging  to  the  late  H.  M. 
Newhall,  contains  about  39,000  acres,  and 
judging  from  the  immense  fields  of  thick 
stubble  we  saw,  I  should  think  the  last  year's 
crop  of  grain  had  been  a  fine  one. 

Our  next  river  is  called  the  San  Francis- 
quito  after  the  mountains  that  it  drains. 
The  bridge  crossing  this  creek  is  a  heavy 
Strain  Beam,  three  spans  of  eighty  feet  each. 

Near  the  town  of  Newhall,  in  Pico  Canon, 
are  located  the  well-known  oil  wells.  The 
oil  is  piped  from  there  down  through  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  to  Ventura,  and  from 
this  place  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  The 
mountains  all  through  this  section,  from 
San  Fernando  to  Santa  Barbara,  abound  in 
oil;  and  if  capital  and  labor  were  as  cheap 
in  California  as  they  are  in  New  York  or 
Europe,  petroleum  would  be  a  source  of 
great  wealth  to  the  country.  From  some  of 
these  natural  oil  springs  it  flows  in  a  black 
viscid  stream  like  tar.  From  others  the 
oil  is  comparatively  pure  and  colorless.  I 
have  known  people  who  have  used  it  in 
their  lamps  without  any  preparation  what- 
ever. The  mountain  streams  throughout 
these  oil  districts  are  unfit  for  use,  the 
water  being  covered  with  the  shining  liquid. 

The  new  railroad  branches  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  north  of  Newhall,  and  crosses 
the  Santa  Clara  River  this  side  of  the  junc- 
tion on  a  Howe  Truss  bridge  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  in  length.  The  country 
around  Newhall  has  many  live  oaks,  planted 
by  nature  in  picturesque  groups  on  the 
hilly  slopes.  Their  wide  spreading  branches 
are  often  hung  with  gray  Spanish  moss, 
which  adds  greatly  to  their  reverend  ap- 
pearance. The  town  has  a  beautiful  site  in 
the  very  heart    of  the   mountains,    making 
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its  climate  an  excellent  one  for  invalids.      It      much  larger  town.       We  reached  there  at 
has   a    population  of  about  two    hundred,      noon,  and   after  a  half  hour's  rest  for  din 
and  can  boast  of  a  hotel  that  would  grcae  a      ner,  continued  our  way  southward. 

Ninetta  Eames. 


MONTEREY. 

The  sleepy  old  town  of  Monterey 

Drowsily  lies  in  the  summer  sun. 
Amid  her  adobes,  old  and  gray, 

She  dreams  of  a  past  forever  gone. 
Out  of  the  shadowy  mists  of  years, 
Far  from  her  present  of  doubt  and  fears, 
Come  the  ships  and  the  stalwart  men; 
The  pine-clad  hills  reecho  again, 
With  clatter  of  hoof  and  soft  refrain 
Of  Mission  chimes  in  a  low,  sweet  strain, 
Stealing  across  the  summer  sea, 
Where  the  breeze-touched  waves  all  merrily, 
Chase  each  other  in  silvery  spray, 
O'er  thy  shining  sands,  O,  Monterey! 

Don  Luis,  he  rides  through  Monterey, 

Wrinkled  his  face,  though  bright  his  eyes, 
Straight  his  tall  form,  though  his  head  is  gray. 

A  strong,  true  heart  in  his  bosom  lies. 
From  every  doorstep  down  the  street, 
Glad  voices  his  coming  gaily  greet. 
Chiquitos  perched  on  each  crumbling  wall, 
Spring  for  his  saddle,  nor  heed  a  fall, 
For  well  they  know  that  his  pockets  deep 
For  them  may  many  a  duke  keep. 
Never  a  king,  on  his  high,  proud  throne 
Is  half  so  much  loved  as  "El  Padrone," 
Though  neither  his  sheep  nor  cattle  stray 
On  his  father's  hills  by  Monterey. 

In  an  evil  hour  for  Monterey, 

From  out  of  the  ocean's  black  despair, 

A  wreck  was  cast,  with  never  a  ray 

Of  hope  in  his  heart.     When  swiftly  there 

Passed  into  his  soul  a  glad  surprise, 

At  pity  he  saw  in  Spanish  eyes. 
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Don  Luis  welcomed  him  to  his  door, 
Which  he  passed  a  waif,  to  leave  no  more. 
With  shrewd,  keen  wit  and  an  easy  tongue, 
In  every  household,  he  soon  was  one. 
Well  was  he  versed  in  the  stranger's  law; 
And  too  late  his  kind  host  slowly  saw 
His  lands  and  heritage  pass  away 
To  this  ingrate  guest  of  Monterey. 

The  sleepy  old  town  of  Monterey 

Drowsily  lies  in  the  summer  sun. 
Silent  her  streets,  and  her  walls  are  gray, 

Her  glory  is  past,  forever  gone. 
Yet  glorious  still  her  maidens  fair, 
With  wonderful  eyes  and  bright  brown  hair. 
Pale  are  the  mists  that  at  morning  lie 
In  fleecy  wreaths  'twixt  the  hills  and  sky. 
Still  the  cypress  boughs  spread  dark  and  wide 
O'er  many  a  long  and  lonely  ride; 
And,  by  the  light  breezes  softly  stirred, 
San  Carlos'  bells  may  yet  be  heard. 
Still  break  the  waves  in  a  silver  spray 
On  thy  shining  sands,  O  Monterey! 


Ames  M.  Manning. 


THAT  YANKEE   MISSIONARY. 


"  Talkin'  "bout  yer  revolver-shootin '," 
said  Jim  Nixon,  "  I  bet  you  five  dollars  I 
kin  put  a  ball  through  a  papoose's  head  at 
a  hunderd  foot  'thout  ever  techin'  the  ole 
squaw." 

"  Jist  listen  to  that,  now!"  said  the  bar- 
keeper, with  a  latitudinous  grin.  "  Nixon, 
you're  the  most  ridic'lous  kind  of  a  cuss  I 
ever  seen.  Who'd  ever  'a'  struck  sich  a 
notion  as  that  ?" 

Mr.  Nixon  felt  that  he  had  distinguished 
himself.  The  company  in  Slemmer's 
saloon  had  taken  note  of  the  originality  and 
the  humor  of  his  proposition,  and  the  bar- 
r's  comment  expressed  the  general 
view,      However,  he  affected    unconscious- 


ness of  this,  just  as  a  club  man  might  pre- 
tend to  be  unaware  that  his  bon  mot  had 
been  well  received. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  maybe  some  o'  you 
fellers  thinks  I  can't  do  it.  If  you  think  so, 
say  so,  an'  put  up  yer  cash  to  back  yer 
opinion." 

All  the  men  there  except  the  barkeeper 
had  been  drinking,  and  their  natural  bru- 
tality was  beginning  to  be  overlaid  by  a  kind 
of  ursine  sportiveness.  In  such  a  state  of 
mind,  nothing  was  more  natural  to  them 
than  the  desire  to  kill  something,  and  noth- 
ing was  more  available  for  this  purpose  than 
"  Injuns." 

"  Well,  Jim,"  said  one  of  them,   "  I  ain't 
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a-bettin'  nothin'  on  it.  /  know  you're  a 
pretty  good  shot  with  a  revolver.  Rut  I'd 
jist  like  to  see  you  do  it." 

This  sentiment  found  favor  with  the 
whole  company.  All  agreed  that  they  had 
"  never  heard  o'  nothin'  ridic'louser,"  and 
Nixon  was  vehemently  called  on  to  carry 
his  brilliant  idea  into  execution  Feeling 
that  his  position  as  a  popular  hero  entailed 
certain  responsibilities,  he  agreed  to  per- 
form the  valiant  feat  without  the  additional 
incentive  of  a  bet.  Accordingly,  a  final 
drink  was  taken  by  each  of  the  loungers  at 
the  bar,  and  then  they  all  left  the  house, 
walked  hilariously  up  the  main  street  of  the 
frontier  settlement,  and  struck  into  a  beaten 
path  over  the  prairie. 

About  two  miles  away  on  the  open  prai- 
rie, was  a  place  where  in  summer,  the  blue 
smoke  of  many  fires  used  to  rise  above  the 
skin  tepees  of  a  large  Indian  town.  No 
tepees  were  ever  seen  there  now;  but,  all  the 
year  round,  a  cluster  of  forlorn  wooden 
shanties  harbored  the  small  remnant  of  a 
once  powerful  sub-tribe. 

The  dozen  or  more  of  men  in  this  little 
band  had  lost  nearly  all  such  savage  virtues 
as  their  forefathers  possessed,  and  had  ac- 
quired nothing  but  the  vices  of  civilized 
society.  Their  whole  time  was  devoted  to 
drinking,  gambling,  and  bloody  brawls.  The 
women  did  all  the  work,  and  when  their 
husbands  reached  the  dangerous  stage  of 
drunkenness,  they  hid  the  guns  and  knives 
and  hatchets,  and  hurried  the  children  away 
out  of  their  sight.  Any  of  them  would 
submit  without  a  murmur  to  such  abuse  as 
her  lord  and  master  might  see  fit  to  inflict 
on  her;  but  let  him  dare  to  lift  his  hand 
against  her  children,  and  no  tiger  could 
show  a  fiercer  front.  An  Indian  mother's 
love  for  her  children  has  in  it  the  spirit  of 
adoration,  and  these  poor  creatures  had 
kept  that  spirit  all  unchanged. 

When  the  party  of  white  men  came  within 
sight  of  the  Indian  huts,  they  left  the  path 
and  stationed  themselves  some  distance  from 


it,  sitting  or  lying  down  among  the  tall 
prairie  grass.  Several  Indian  boys  and  girls 
passed,  and  at  last  a  woman  appeared,  car- 
rying a  little  child  in  her  arms.  The  child 
had  long  since  been  emancipated  from  the 
wrappings  of  bark  that  enfold  Indian  babies, 
but  the  mother  still  carried  it  about,  with 
that  powerful  instinct  of  maternity  which 
makes  Indian  women  keep  up  the  practice 
until  their  children  are  two,  three,  or  even 
four  years  old.  The  white  men  did  not 
escape  her  keen  vision,  but  she  merely 
glanced  at  them  in  passing.  She  had  often 
seen  such  groups,  reposing  around  a  blanket 
spread  on  the  ground,  and  beguiling  the 
time  by  means  of  greasy  playing-cards,  with 
an  occasional  murder  or  two  for  the  sake  of 
variety. 

The  path  the  woman  was  following  crossed 
a  large,  imbedded  rock,  the  center  of  its 
rounded  top  rising  a  little  above  the  sur- 
rounding grass.  As  she  reached  the  top  of 
this  rock  her  whole  figure  was  outlined  against 
the  bright  horizon. 

Then  came  the  sharp  crack  of  a  revolver- 
shot,  instantly  followed  by  a  wild,  piercing 
scream.  The  baby's  eyes  had  suddenly 
turned  towards  its  mother's  face,  and  drops 
of  blood  were  falling  from  its  left  temple.  It 
did  not  struggle,  or  make  any  sound  ;  but 
in  a  few  moments  its  eyes  closed  and  its 
head  sank  down  on  the  woman's  arm,  and 
she  was  holding  a  corpse. 

She  sat  down  on  the  rock,  and  the  white 
men  came  around  her,  laughing  and  talking 
boisterously  ;  but  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes 
from  the  dead  child's  face,  and  when  they 
had  gone  away  she  still  sat  in  the  same  place, 
seeming  hardly  alive. 

As  Nixon  and  his  admiring  friends  were 
returning  jovially  across  the  prairie,  they 
met  the  only  man  in  the  neighborhood  with 
whom  they  were  on  those  terms  of  distant 
politeness  which  required  the  use  of  the  title 
"Stranger."  Jasper  Hernshaw  was  an  elder- 
ly man,  a  little  below  the  middle  height, 
and  slightly  built,  but  his  figure  was  erect 
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his  movements  quick  and  vigorous. 
His  intense  earnestness,  even  about  the 
commonest  things,  made  his  ordinary  ex- 
pression seem  stern  and  grim  ;  yet  those  who 
knew  him  best  had  often  seen  that  expres- 
sion give  way  before  a  sensibility  like  that 
tender-hearted  woman. 

The  loud  laughing  and  talking  roused 
1  [ernshaw  from  a  deep  revery.  He  glanced 
at  the  passing  men,  but  looked  away  again 
without  taking  any  further  notice  of  them. 
He  had  as  little  in  common  with  such 
people  as  his  Puritan  ancestors  had  with  the 
swashbuckler  type  of  cavalier  soldiery;  and 
their  blatant  ribaldry  was  more  repulsive  to 
him  than  usual  at  that  moment,  when  his 
thoughts  had  just  come  back  from  the  quiet 
graveyard  before  the  ancient  stone  church 
in  a  little,  oldfashioned  New  England  town. 
His  own  nearest  approach  to  laughter  was 
something  with  which  amusement  never  had 
anything  to  do.  It  was  caused  by  a  kind 
of  enthusiastic  joy,  such  as  he  felt  when  he 
saw  a  modest  young  girl  force  herself  to  per- 
form some  public  religious  duty.  At  such 
times  the  man's  soul  was  full  of  a  sympathy 
so  strong  and  keen  that  it  made  tears  spring 
to  his  eyes. 

The  sounds  died  away  in  the  distance  as 
he  continued  his  walk  over  the  prairie, 
across  which  the  reddening  rays  of  the  de- 
clining sun  were  now  beginning  to  fall 
aslant.  He  had  been  on  the  western  fron- 
tier so  short  a  time  that  an  Indian  was  still 
a  novelty  to  him,  and  the  woman  sitting  on 
the  rock  attracted  his  attention  as  soon  as 
he  was  near  enough  to  see  her.  In  passing, 
he  glanced  at  her  face  with  more  than  or- 
dinary curiosity.  The  look  he  saw  there 
startled  him,  and  he  involuntarily  stopped. 
Then  he  went  nearer  to  her,  and  as  he 
ght  sight  of  the  murdered  baby,  all  his 
dormant  sympathy  sprang  into  life. 

••  Poor  little   thing!"  he   said,    with    the 
tenderest  pity  in  his  tone. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  went  straight  to 
the   woman's  heart,   and   aroused    her  from 


the  stunned  condition  which  had  even  kept 
her  from  thinking  of  revenge.  She  pressed 
the  child's  body  close  to  her  breast,  bent 
her  head  down  over  its  face,  and  began  ut- 
tering a  low  monotonous  cry,  full  of  the 
heart-break  of  despair. 

The  talk  of  the  men  Hernshaw  had 
passed  suddenly  came  back  to  him,  and 
with  it  came  a  full  sense  of  its  meaning. 
He  sprang  up  instantly,  with  a  fierce  light 
in  his  eyes  and  hardening  lines  around  his 
mouth  that  betokened  a  storm  of  hot  wrath. 

"  Who  killed  your  child  ?"  he  said. 

The  mother's  wild  wail  died  away,  and 
she  looked  at  him  without  clearly  under- 
standing what  he  meant.  When  he  had  re- 
peated his  question  vehemently,  she  an- 
swered,   "  White  men." 

"Did  they  go  that  way?"  asked  he, 
pointing  toward  the  settlement. 

"Yes." 

Without  another  word  he  strode  away  in 
the  direction  he  had  indicated. 

The  close  of  day  had  brought  the  bar- 
room assembly  to  its  maximum.  Nearly 
every  white  man  in  the  neighborhood  was 
either  sitting  or  standing  near  Slemmer's 
door.  Even  the  wooden  boxes  in  front  of 
the  stores  had  been  deserted  by  the  gentle- 
men of  elegant  leisure  who  usually  kicked 
them  with  their  heels,  while  chewing  tobac- 
co, talking  "hoss,"  and  exchanging  choice 
specimens  of  profanity.  Nixon  was  stand- 
ing on  the  bar-room  steps,  indulging  the 
company  with  one  more  description  of  his 
eminently  ridiculous  feat,  accompanied  by 
expressive  action. 

"Here's  how  the  old  squaw  done  when 
the  ball  struck  her  cub,"  he  said.  Then, 
throwing  back  his  head  and  stiffening  his 
whole  figure,  he  uttered  a  ringing  shriek, 
which  was  immediately  drowned  in  the  loud 
laughter  of  all  his  hearers,  except  one  man. 

This  man — who  had  approached  while  he 
was  speaking — walked  up  to  him  and  said: 
"  Did  you  shoot  that  Indian  baby  ?  " 
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"Well,  stranger,  you  kin  jist  bet  yer 
bran'  new,  factory  built  boots  I  did,"  an- 
swered Nixon. 

"You  miserable  coward!"  cried  Hern- 
Shaw.  "If  you  were  half  a  man  you'd  find 
somebody  to  shoot  that  could  shoot  back. 
If  there's  any  law  in  this  country  I'll  have 
you  locked  up  before — " 

With  a  yell  of  savage  rage  the  frontiersman 
sprang  from  the  steps,  and  came  toward 
Hernshaw,  holding  his  revolver  in  his  right 
hand,  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger. 

"  Shoot  !  "  shouted  Hernshaw.  "  Shoot, 
if  you  dare,  you  cowardly  baby-killer!  " 

His  eyes  were  blazing,  and  every  inch  of 
his  small  form  was  quivering  with  indigna- 
tion and  scorn.  For  an  instant  the  fury  of 
the  half-drunken  ruffian  was  checked  by  his 
undaunted  front  and  the  suggestion  of  pos- 
sible power  it  conveyed. 

In  the  meantime  a  man  who  had  come 
out  of  a  house  near  by  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd  and  stationed  himself  at  Hern- 
shaw's  side.  His  tall  form  and  the  calm 
expression  of  his  face  emphasized  the  con- 
trast between  these  two,  though  both  of 
them  were  entirely  unlike  the  coarse-grained 
men  who  surrounded  them. 

"Put  up  your  revolver,  Nixon,"  said  the 
new-comer,  apparently  without  the  least 
excitement. 

"No,  I  won't,  Doctor  Jenifer!"  roared 
Nixon,  the  importance  of  the  occasion  pre- 
venting the  use  of  the  ordinary  term  "Doc." 
"No  man  sha'n't  stand  here  an'  call  me  a 
inward,  like  that  fellow  done." 

Doctor  Jenifer  stepped  forward  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  man's  right  arm,  at  the  same 
time  looking  tranquilly  into  his  eyes.  His 
surgical  training  and  practice  had  fostered 
a  natural  steadiness  of  nerve  which  had 
often  before  been  effective  in  such  cases  as 
this,  and  which  made  itself  felt  now.  The 
more  prudent  element  in  the  crowd,  influ- 
enced by  his  example,  quickly  gathered 
around  him,  and  with  their  help  he  soon  in- 
duced Nixon  to  go  into  the  bar-room. 


While  this  was  being  done  Hernshaw  had 
been  trying  to  find  out  whether  there  was 
a  law-officer  in  the  settlement  ;  but  some  of 
the  men  he  spoke  to  answered  ambiguously, 
and  the  others  did  not  answer  at  all.  When 
Doctor  Jenifer  came  out  of  Slemmer's  place- 
he  asked  him  the  same  question,  and  was 
directed  to  the  magistrate's  house.  As  he 
walked  quickly  away  toward  the  abode  of 
justice  the  physician  looked  after  him  with 
an  interest  which  was  partly  professional. 

"  Heart-disease,  I  think,  and  probably 
the  last  year  of  it,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Any  strong  nervous  shock  may  bring  the 
end." 

The  magistrate — unencumbered  by  coat 
or  waistcoat,  but,  of  course,  with  his  hat 
and  boots  on — had  just  partaken  largely  of 
fried  bacon,  bread  and  coffee,  and,  with 
his  chair  tilted  back  against  the  white- 
washed wall,  was  smoking  the  stumpy  clay 
pipe  of  peaceful  reflection.  He  was  in  full 
accord  with  his  environment,  and  in  the 
best  of  humors  with  himself  and  the  rest  of 
mankind.  This  post-prandial  state  of  mind 
and  body  made  him  listen  indulgently  to 
Hernshaw's  report  of  the  murder,  though  it 
seemed  to  him  a  ridiculously  small  matter 
to  be  brought  to  his  notice  in  his  official 
capacity.  "There's  no  accountin' fer  the 
notions  these-yer  Eastern  chaps  take  up," 
he  thought.  "  But  it  won't  do  no  harm  to 
shut  this  galoot's  eye  up.  He  won't  stay 
around  here  long,  I  don't  guess." 

"Well,  stranger,"  said  he,  with  an  effort 
to  appear  serious,  "  I  s'pose  there  can't  be 
no  doubt  about  Nixon's  doin'  it,  s'long  as 
you  say  he  owned  up.  I'll  send  a  consta- 
ble down  to  his  house,  some  time  to-night, 
an'  put  him  under  arrest." 

"Some  time  to-night?"  said  Hernshaw 
angrily.  "  Why,  he'd  have  time  to  get 
where  you'd  never  find  him.  If  you  intend 
to  do  your  duty  at  all,  you'll  arrest  him  now." 

The  magistrate's  good  humor  was  sorely 
tried,  and  it  was  hard  for  him  to  suppress  a 
profane    allusion    to    "cranks."     Still,    he 
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could  not  get  rid  of  an  uneasy  feeling  about 
what  such  a  human  anomaly  might  do  in 
the  way  of  appealing  to  higher  authorities. 

■■  What  an  infernal  racket  to  kick  up 
about  a  red-skinned  devil's  brat!"  he 
thought.  "  Why,  anybody 'd  s'pose  there'd 
been  a  hoss  stole,  they  acshully  would!" 

But  as  the  troublesome  intruder  was  evi- 
dently determined  that  Nixon  should  really 
be  arrested,  and  as  he  might  manage  to 
bring  him  to  trial  before  some  tribunal 
that  had  no  true  sense  of  humor,  he  felt 
that  something  must  be  done  at  once. 

"  Well,  I  guess  you're  right,  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,"  said  he.  "  Just  wait  a  few 
minutes,  an'  I'll  go  down  to  Slemmer's  with 
you  an'  take  him." 

doing  into  the  back  room  he  had  a  hur- 
ried interview  with  his  son,  and  immediately 
afterward  that  barefooted  youth  darted  out 
of  the  rear  entrance  and  scurried  away  in 
the  direction  of  the  saloon. 

The  slowness  of  the  magistrate's  prepara- 
tions exhausted  Hernshaw's  patience,  and 
after  they  left  the  house  he  tried  in 
vain  to  make  him  quicken  his  pace.  When 
they  reached  the  bar-room  they  found  most 
of  Nixon's  associates  there,  but  he  himself 
was  not  to  be  seen. 

Hernshaw  demanded  that  the  house 
should  be  searched;  and,  while  this  was 
being  done,  the  loungers  at  the  bar  gave 
vent  to  their  indignation  in  a  strain  of  sar- 
castic bitterness. 

"  Here,  Bill  Givins,  don't  you  tech  that 
there  inseck!"  said  one  of  them  gruffly  to 
another,  who  was  driving  a  fly  away  from 
his  glass  of  whiskey.  "First  thing  you 
know,  some  boss-crank  from  '  Bosting  '  will 
lie  around  here,  gunnin'  fer  you  with  a  self- 
cockin',  nickel-plated  magistrate's  war'nt." 

"That's  so!"  said  Givins.  "Things  is 
gittin'  risky  in  this  yer  deestrick,  sure! 
\c\t  time  I  git  a  rat  cornered  in  my  back 
lot  I'm  a-going  to  telegraph  on  to  Washin'- 
ton  right  away,  an'  ask  Congress  to  pass  a 


bill  allowin'  me  to  execute  the  animile  ac- 

cordin'  to  law." 

Failing  to  find  the  man  they  sought,  or 
to  get  any  information  about  him,  they  went 
to  look  for  him  at  his  own  house.  There 
they  were  equally  unsuccessful,  and  Hern- 
shaw was  at  last  forced  to  go  home  without 
any  prospect  of  accomplishing  his  object. 

The  next  morning  Doctor  Jenifer  came 
to  see  him  and  told  him  he  had  not  known, 
the  evening  before,  that  a  murder  had  been 
committed,  but  supposed  he  wanted  to  find 
a  magistrate  to  claim  protection. 

"  I  must  confess,  though,"  he  continued, 
"that  I  shouldn't  have  been  as  excited 
about  it  as  you  were.  I  accepted  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people  when  I  came  here  to 
live,  and  have  gotten  so  accustomed  to  them 
that  they  seem  natural  to  me.  I  believe 
you  wouldn't  lose  your  feeling  about  this 
state  of  things  no  matter  how  long  you 
might  stay  here." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Hernshaw. 

"The  people  in  this  neighborhood  con- 
sider Indians  nothing  but  '  varmints,'  and 
don't  think  killing  them  a  more  serious  mat- 
ter than  destroying  rattlesnakes.  This  feel- 
ing and  the  financial  enterprise  of  govern- 
ment agents  cause  nearly  all  our  border 
wars.  Still,  the  reports  of  'Indian  atrocities' 
are  usually  true,  even  if  they  are  not. always 
as  horrible  as  they  are  reported  to  be." 

"Whoever  sets  them  an  example  that's  fit 
to  follow  ?     Who  tries  to  teach  them  better?  " 

"Not  many  white  men,  I  know.  They 
are  to  us  what  the  Ugrian  aborigines  of 
Europe  were  to  our  Teutonic  and  Keltic 
ancestors,  who  butchered  them  with  busi- 
ness-like coolness,  and,  when  some  of  the 
race  followed  their  example,  branded  them 
for  all  time  as  child-devouring  'ogres.'  The 
Indians  are  our  Ugrians,  and  history  is  re- 
peating itself  in  the  regular,  oldfashioned 
way.  The  whole  matter  seems  to  me  part 
of  a  systematic  plan,  which  is  being  carried 
out  to  its  natural  end." 
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"  I  know  God's  will  is  unchangeable  and 
not  to  be  questioned,"  said  Hernshaw. 
"  But  it  may  be  ordained  that  I  am  to  do 
something  for  these  oppressed  people.  If  I 
fail  it  will  be  because  God  orders  it  so  and 
it  will  be  for  the  best  ;  but  it  won't  be  be- 
cause I  didn't  try," 

Dr.  Jenifer's  natural  tendency  to  look  at 
all  sides  of  every  question  had  led  him  into 
a  labyrinth  of  morbid  doubt,  and  he  had  lost 
everything  in  the  nature  of  a  positive  faith 
except  a  strong  leaning  toward  necessarian- 
ism.  Even  this  was,  perhaps,  due  to  the 
inheritance  of  part  of  that  temperament  and 
order  of  mind  which  had  made  his  father  a 
Calvinist.  Hernshaw  reminded  him  strong- 
ly of  his  father,  whom  he  thought  the  brav- 
est and  truest  man  he  had  ever  known.  He 
was  sure  that  if  he  had  been  there  he 
would  have  joined  hands  with  this  man  in 
what  he  proposed  to  do,  and  it  made  him 
ashamed  to  remember  how  he  himself  had 
"passed  by  on  the  other  side." 

"Let  me  try  to  help  you,  Mr.  Hernshaw," 
he  said.  "It's  late  for  me  to  begin;  but 
better  late  than  never." 

Hernshaw's  eyes  brightened,  and  the 
stern  lines  of  his  face  were  softened  by  a 
frank  and  pleasant  smile.  He  accepted 
Jenifer's  offer  gladly,  and  at  once  began  tell- 
ing him  his  plans.  He  had  determined  to 
call  on  the  agent  of  a  larger  band  of  Indians, 
to  which  those  near  the  settlement  were  nom- 
inally attached,  and  demand  from  him  the 
protection  they  could  not  get  at  home.  If 
the  agent  should  refuse  to  do  anything,  he 
would  appeal  to  the  Indian  commissioner, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  President  himself.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  would  do  his  best  to  reform  the  In- 
dians by  giving  them  practical  help,  encour- 
agement to  work,  and  religious  teaching. 

Jenifer  thought  it  right  to  tell  him  at 
once  that  he  could  not  take  part  in  his  re- 
ligious instruction.  This  was  a  heavy 
disappointment  to  Hernshaw;  but  he  was 
too  honest  and    manly    not    to    respect  an 


honest  doubter  more  than  a  hypocrite,  or 
one  to  whom  conversion  is  merely  a  supe- 
rior kind  of  vaccination,  and  he  did  not 
refuse  to  work  for  a  good  object  with  one 
who,  to  him,  was  "an  infidel,  "  but  not  a 
Judas  among  the  apostles. 

The  Indian  agent  had  been  charged  at 
headquarters  with  negligence  in  every  duty 
except  that  of  promptly  drawing  his  pay, 
and  he  would  have  been  very  unwilling 
that  the  hands  of  his  enemies  should  be 
strengthened  by  further  complaints.  This 
wholesome  fear  of  consequences  made  him 
very  easy  to  influence.  He  returned  with 
Hernshaw  and  Jenifer  to  the  settlement, 
and  warned  the  people  there  that  any  fur- 
ther outrages  on  their  Indian  neighbors, 
would  be  treated  as  an  offence  against  the 
government,  and  that  he  would  do  his  best 
to  bring  all  who  so  offended  into  the  hands 
of  justice.  Then  he  went  to  the  Indian 
shanties  and  presented  his  companions  to 
the  band  as  two  good  men  who  wanted  to 
help  them  to  live  like  white  people. 

The  stolid  demeanor  of  the  Indian  men 
was  not  more  affected  by  his  remarks  than 
it  would  have  been  by  the  howling  of  a 
hungry  coyote  or  the  screeching  of  an  ex- 
cited jay.  When  the  visitors  had  departed 
they  looked  after  them  in  silence,  until  one 
who  bore  the  title  of  Hawk-in-the-Storm, 
struck  the  key-note  of  their  thoughts. 

"Ugh!"  said  he.  "White  man  heap 
lie;  no  good!" 

With  a  guttural  grunt  of  assent,  they  all 
returned  lazily  to  their  smoking,  gambling, 
or  sleeping. 

But  the  women  came  together  in  a  little 
group,  and  talked  over  what  had  just  hap- 
pened. The  one  who  was  called  Falling 
Leaf  told  the  others  that  the  oldest 
of  the  three  white  men  had  come  to 
her  when  she  sat  on  the  prairie  with  her 
dead  child  in  her  arms,  and  that  he  had 
spoken  kindly,  as  she  had  never  heard  a 
white  man  speak  before.  This  strengthened 
their  dawning  hope  that  a  friend  had  really 
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raised  up  for  them  among  those  who 
had  always  treated  them  with  savage  vio- 
lence and  brutal  contempt.  They  believed 
in  the  promised  help,  and  went  back  to 
their  drudgery  comforting  themselves  with 
the  prospect  that  had  been  opened  to  them. 

II  they  had  not  been  so  anxious  to  fur- 
ther Hernshaw's  scheme  it  could  hardly 
have  been  carried  out.  The  sullen  distrust 
and  the  lazy,  shiftless  habits  of  the  men 
were  very  hard  to  overcome.  But  the 
women  worked  on  his  side  with  a  quiet  per- 
sistence that  could  not  fail  to  make  itself 
felt.  Jenifer  earned  their  ardent  gratitude 
by  his  attentions  to  a  sick  child,  and  when 
it  was  well  he  could  influence  them  in  mat- 
ters affecting  the  health  of  all. 

The  rest  of  the  white  people  resented  the 
efforts  of  "that  Yankee  missionary"  as  a 
dire  insult  to  themselves,  and  an  attempt  to 
degrade  them  by  treating  "a  lot  of  beastly 
redskins "  as  their  equals.  Whenever  he 
passed  the  saloon  or  the  stores,  he  heard 
scornful  ridicule  of  his  undertaking,  and 
references  to  the  advisability  of  "  preachin' 
the  gospel  to  the  poor,  unfort'nit  mus'rats 
in  the  branch,"  or  of  "  'lectin'  one  o'  them 
there  bloody  Los  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate," together  with  the  statement  that  "an 
Injun  will  be  an  Injun  if  you  take  his  hide 
off." 

Most  of  these  people  had  a  good  deal  of 
physical  courage,  but  not  one  of  them  would 
have  dared  to  openly  oppose  the  fierce,  in- 
herited race  prejudice  of  a  whole  com- 
munity while  living  in  its  midst,  or  could 
have  borne  even  once  the  mockery  which 
I  ternshaw  contemptuously  ignored  every 
day.  His  small,  erect  figure  and  sternly 
resolute  face  gave  them  a  secret  feeling  that 
ibled  superstitious  fear.  Their  jocu- 
larity no  longer  took  the  form  of  outrages 
on  the  Indians,  and  the  murderer  in  hiding, 
who  was  impatient  to  come  home,  was  ad- 
vised by  his  friends  to  postpone  his  return 
indefinitely. 

Before  the  middle  of  September  the  di- 


lapidated huts  had  been  repaired,  and  out- 
houses had  been  built  for  the  cows  and 
fowls  Hernshaw  had  bought  and  given  to 
the  women.  Their  husbands  worked  regu- 
larly in  the  fields  and  garden  patches  with 
tools  received  from  the  same  friend. 
Drunkenness  had  ceased  among  them,  and 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  they  were  the 
same  people  who  had  lived  there  in  squalor 
and  misery  three  months  earlier.  Every 
Sunday  they  came  together  in  the  largest 
house,  sang  the  hymns  the  self-appointed 
missionary  had  taught  them,  listened  to  his 
discourse,  and  them  knelt  down  around 
him  while  he  prayed.  The  men  had  lost 
their  suspicion,  and  the  thankfulness  of  the 
women  went  out  to  him  every  hour  from 
the  depths  of  their  hearts. 

He  had  wandered  away  from  the  home 
which  death  had  made  desolate,  borne 
down  by  grief,  and  without  one  personal 
interest  in  life.  Now  the  whole  of  his 
strong  will  was  concentrated  on  a  new  ob- 
ject, and  hard  work  for  a  desired  end  had 
made  him  a  new  man. 

The  scoffers  who  had  predicted  the  com- 
plete failure  of  his  attempt,  found  his  suc- 
cess very  exasperating.  The  saloon-keeper 
had  a  special  grievance  in  the  loss  of  his 
Indian  customers,  and  the  "merchants" 
waxed  eloquent  over  the  "cussed  mean- 
ness" of  "that  there  missionary  duck  "  in 
making  his  purchases  at  a  larger  settlement, 
called  Snake  Hollow.  The  more  the  mat- 
ter was  discussed,  the  more  injured  they 
all  felt,  and  public  sentiment  began  to  be 
ominously  aroused. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  Hernshaw 
went  to  a  town  about  ten  miles  further  east, 
and  stayed  there  until  the  next  afternoon, 
reaching  the  settlement  again  about  an  hour 
before  dusk.  Driving  up  the  street  in  his 
light  wagon,  he  noticed  that  everybody  he 
met  looked  at  him  in  a  peculiar  way,  and 
that  they  all  seemed  to  be  enjoying  some 
exceptionally  rich  piece  of  humor.  As  he 
stepped    out   of  his   wagon,    Jenifer  left  a 
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group  of  jubilant  men  and  joined  him. 

"I  hope  what  I've  just  heard  isn't  true," 
he  said,  avoiding  his  friend's  questioning 
look.  "The  people  here  say  our  Indians 
have  all  gone  down  to  Snake  Hollow  with 
everything  you  gave  them,  and  have  sold  it 
all  there,  and  spent  the  money  for  whiskey." 

"  Let's  go  out  and  see  whether  they've 
gone,"  said  Hernshaw,  springing  into  the 
wagon. 

Jenifer  followed  him,  and  they  drove 
quickly  to  the  scene  of  their  late  labors. 
The  only  living  things  they  found  there  were 
one  or  two  hens,  wandering  among  the  de- 
serted houses.  Even  the  dogs  had  followed 
their  masters  in  that  hegira  which  must 
surely  have  taken  place. 

"  We  may  as  well  go  back,"  said  Hern- 
shaw, turning  away  and  walking  toward  the 
wagon. 

On  the  way  home  he  hardly  spoke  at  all, 
and  his  companion  noticed  that  he  was  paler 
than  usual.  They  parted  at  his  house,  for 
Jenifer  thought  it  would  be  best  not  to  in- 
trude on  him  just  then. 

But  a  growing  uneasiness  made  him  wish 
he  had  stayed  with  Hernshaw,  and  soon 
after  nightfall  he  determined  to  visit  him. 
Opening  his  door  he  saw  a  figure  wrapped 
in  a  blanket  crouching  beside  the  doorstep. 
It  rose  when  he  spoke,  and  the  light  from 
the  room  showed  him  it  was  the  Indian 
woman,  Falling  Leaf. 

Tears  rolled    down   her  face  as  she  told 

limthe  story  of  her  people's  temptation  and 

all.     At  twilight   on    the    day  before,   two 

talf-breeds  from  the  main  body  of  the  tribe 

lad  appeared  among  them  with  a  bottle  of 

vhiskey,  and  tried  to  get  the  men  to  drink. 

.Vhen  they    refused   the    half-breeds  called 

hem  a  white  man's  dogs,  and  said  they  were 

.fraid  to  disobey  their  master.     The  women 

ried  to  drive  them  away,  but  the  men  would 

I  lot  let  them  break  their  rules  of  hospitality. 

Vt  last  one  of  the  men    was   taunted   into 

'.  Irinking,  and  the  others  then  gave   way  in 

•  [uick    succession.       After    that    they    were 


wild  for  more,  and  when  the  bottle  was 
empty  they  all  followed  the  half-breeds  out 
on  the  prairie.  She  and  another  woman 
crept  after  them  and  found  the  whole  party 
around  a  wagon,  from  which  liquor  was  be- 
ing handed  out  to  them.  Some  one  in  the 
wagon  lighted  a  pipe,  and  the  glow  of  the 
match  showed  her  it  was  Slemmer,  the  sa- 
loon-keeper. Toward  midnight  the  men 
came  back,  yelling  and  screaming  and  crazy 
with  drink.  They  hustled  together  all  they 
could  drag  or  drive,  and  the  stampede  began, 
the  women  following  them  with  their  chil- 
dren, whom  they  were  afraid  to  leave  behind. 
It  was  day  when  they  came  to  Snake  Hollow, 
and  the  men  sold  their  property  and  spent 
what  little  they  got  for  it  at  the  two  saloons. 
They  were  now  lying  in  the  streets  there, 
and  the  women  were  keeping  watch  over 
them.  She  had  come  to  tell  Hernshaw  the 
whole  truth,  but  her  courage  had  failed  at 
his  door  and  she  did  not  dare  to  knock. 

"Come  with  me,  "  said  Jenifer.  "I'm 
going  to  see  him  now.  "  The  house  ivas 
dark  when  they  reached  it,  and  their  knock- 
ing brought  no  response.  Finding  the  door 
unfastened  they  went  in,  and  the  first  dim 
rays  of  the  candle  Jenifer  lighted  fell  on  the 
form  of  the  old  man  lying  on  a  couch  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room.  The  form  was 
there,  but  the  only  element  a  chemist  could 
not  analyze  had  gone  from  it  forever. 

The  Indian  woman  knelt  down  by  the 
couch,  and  Jenifer  stood  beside  her  in  si- 
lence. Feeling  a  touch  on  his  hand  he 
looked  down  and  found  her  looking  up  into 
his  face. 

"  Will  he  know  what  I  want  to  tell  him, 
up  there  ?"  she  asked. 

He  could  not  tell  her  of  the  darkness  in 
his  own  mind  ;  but  all  he  could  say  was,  "If 
it's  right  for  him  to  know,  he  will.  " 

The  missionary  was  gone,  but  the  seed  he 
had  sown  took  root  and  flourished.  His 
helper  took  up  the  work  with  a  stronger 
grasp.  New  people  coming  into  the  settle- 
ment, took  part  in  his  labors,  and  even  the 
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leaders  of  the  old  set,  finding  a  strong  party  one  part  of  human  life  does  not  end  at  the 

growing  up  in   his  favor,   gradually  ceased  grave — the    good  deeds   which  blossom  in 

opposing  him.  the  dust  and  help  to  make  other  lives  braver 

Looking    back    over   the    whole    ground,  and  more  merciful. 

when  success  was  sure,  he  saw  clearly  that  IV.    II '.  Crane. 


MEMORIES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

We  drift  as  human  feelings  set 

Their  tides  and  currents — such  is  fate; 

To-day  I  wander  where  the  hills 
Slope  westward  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  blasts  that  vex  the  wind-swept  wave, 
The  damp,  gray  fog  with  all  its  chill, 

The  dusty  roads  and  dreary  weeds 
Are  half  forgotten  in  the  thrill 

When  Memory's  tender  fingers  touch 

The  keys  that  stretch  to  heart  and  brain; 

And  morning  flames  on  Grizzly  Peak, 
The  birds  are  singing  once  again! 

I  see  the  fair  enclosing  shores, 

San  Bruno's  ridge,  the  City's  ways, 

And  slowly  rising  farther  north 
The  stately  mass  of  Tamalpais. 

The  peerless  bay  whose  waters  spread 
For  many  a  mile  on  either  hand, 

Xow  babbling  'gainst  a  rocky  base, 
Now  lapsing  silent  on  the  sand. 

Long  reaches  of  delicious  blue, 

With  white  sails  dotted  near  and  far, 

And  glad  ships  coming  into  view 

From  lands  where  palms  and  spices  are. 

But  nearer,  dearer  unto  me, 

Listen,  (),  listen!      Hark,  O,  hark! 

A  spell  of  rapture's  in  the  air, 
The  silver  whistle  of  the  lark! 
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Where  straying  breezes  tilt  the  grass, 
And  poppies  in  the  sunlight  burn, 

lake  gleaming  spangles  careless  cast 
By  wasteful  hand  at  every  turn, 

How  sweet  he  plies  his  crystal  pipe — ■ 
Dewdrops  and  pearls  to  music  set, 

And  fused  to  measure  more  divine 
Than  human  skill  has  ever  met. 

O,  matchless  bay  and  mountain  crests, 
And  spreading  slopes  of  green  and  gold; 

O,  rhapsody  of  sight  and  sound, 

As  soul  and  sense  thy  charms  enfold, 

I  drift  where'er  thy  currents  sweep, 
In  strength  or  weakness — such  is  fate; 

Today  my  heart's  amid  the  homes 
That  nestle  near  the  Golden  Gate. 


R.  E.  C.  S. 
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Mother  of  contests  crowned  with  crowns  of  gold, 

Mistress  of  truth, 
All    hail!     Olympia,    where    the    prophet-priests 
of  sooth 
Around  the  burning  victim  stand, 

Intent  to  rind 
Sume  index  of  the  mind 
Of  Zeus,  who  holds  the  vivid  levin   in   his  hand  ; 
If  he  have  word  of  them  whose  souls  are  manned 
Thy  wreath  to  win,  and  rest  from  labours  manifold. 
(Pindar,   Olym.  riii..  tr.by  Baring). 

The  fifth  bright  summer  afternoon  of  the 
eightieth  Olympiad  is  on  the  wane.  Behind 
JDw-browed  Cronium  the  sun  is  hiding  his 
beaming  countenance,  and  his  rosy  rays 
piercing  through  the  clear  airs  of  Elis  are 
reflected  back  in  warm  tints  from  the  snow- 
muffled  summits  of  Krymanthus  and  Cylene 
in  the  distant  east.  His  lingering  light 
plays  lovingly  on  the  myriad  white  tents 
scattered  over  the  Olympian  plain,  on  the 
silvery  olives  in  the  altis,  on  the  massive  mar- 


ble fane,  around  which  tumultuously  throng 
enthusiastic  multitudes  offering  thanksgiving 
sacrifices  to  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race.  After  the  sonorous  ancient  hymn 
of  Archilochus,  the  marshaled  choruses  be- 
gin their  songs,  and  in  graceful  involutions, 
to  the  soft  twanging  of  the  citharas,  or  the 
shrill  music  of  the  flutes,  weave  intricate 
figures.  And  now,  the  religious  ceremonies 
concluded,  upraised  on  the  shoulders  of 
shouting  kindred,  the  olive-crowned  cham- 
pionsare  borne  away  to  their  several  abodes, 
where  long  continued  feasting  celebrates, 
amid  increasing  enthusiasm,  the  exploits  just 
performed.  Most  uproariously  jubilant  on 
this  day  are  the  men  of  .-Kgina,  for  upon 
the  brows  of  their  own  Alcimedon  rests  the 
crown  for  victory  in  wrestling,  and  with  his 
first  priceless  prize  another  not  less  valued  is 
to  be  bestowed.  While  the  joyful  banquet 
is  in  full  progress  the  clear-voiced  cittern  is 
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heard  sweet  above  the  clamor,  and  there 
enters  Pindar,  attended  by  his  tuneful  choir 
of  garlanded  dancers.  Amid  the  instant 
silence  his  lambent-worded  song  is  sung,  ap- 
pealing to  every  sentiment  of  patriotic  pride, 
and  is  translated  with  rhythmic  harmony  in 
varied  gesture  and  movement  Ijy  his  care- 
fully trained  attendants;  and  the  whole  as- 
semblage, enraptured  through  ear  and  eye, 
is  elevated  into  a  soul  intoxication  more 
pure,  more  fervid,  than  that  of  the  wine  cup. 

Olympia,  for  a  thousand  years  the  witness 
of  such  recurring  scenes,  is  no  more.  Her 
sacred  graves  have  been  desecrated  by  fire; 
her  treasuries  have  been  plundered;  her  hun- 
dreds of  sculptured  marbles  have  vanished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth;  her  high  altars, 
her  monumental  columns,  her  splendid 
temple,  containing  that  most  magnificent 
product  of  Phidias's  art,  have  crumbled  into 
dust;  the  very  god — Zeus,  "wielder  of  the 
thunderbolt" — in  whose  honor  all  these  were 
erected,  is  no  longer  the  venerated  object  of 
worshipers'  hecatombs.  But  the  fame  of 
an  Alcimedon,  enshrined  in  the  glittering 
verse  of  a  Pindar,  still  glows  with  undimmed 
brilliance. 

"Gold  when  refined  throws  out  full  lus- 
tre, and  a  hymn  that  tells  of  valiant  deeds 
makes  a  man  equal  in  fortune  to  kings." 
(Nem.  iv.) 

Almost  every  nation  that  has  a  history 
boasts  traditions  of  a  golden  age,  a  period 
made  illustrious  in  its  annals  by  a  remark- 
able development  of  material  prosperity,  with 
a  perhaps  concurrent  culmination  of  genius 
as  exemplified  in  works  of  fine  art  or  of  liter- 
ature. That  of  Greece,  whose  story  exercises 
a  singular  fascination  upon  every  student — 
whether  he  reads  it  in  the  rolling  hexameters 
of  I  tomer  or  the  stately  periods  of  Thucyd- 
ides — may  challenge  the  world's  admiration. 
Powerful  warriors,  who  founded  its  various 
states  and  organized  that  system  of  military 
discipline  which,  joined  with  valor,  made 
Grecian  arms  a  terror  in  the  ancient  world; 


statesmen,  whose  laws  embody  such  illustri- 
ous precepts  of  democracy  as  are  received 
with  favor  by  modern  peoples;  orators,  whose 
eloquence  charmed  the  popular  ear  ;  philos- 
ophers, at  whose  feet  the  learned  still  humbly 
sit;  sculptors,  whose  marvelous  works — even 
in  fragmentary  copies — extort  our  lasting  ad- 
miration; poets,  whose  songs  and  dramas  ever 
shall  be  the  delight  of  the  scholar: — all  these 
Greece,  that  multum  in  parvo,  produced  in 
a  variety  and  profusion  unrivaled.  The  his- 
torian of  any  branch  of  the  art  of  clothing 
thought  in  metrical  garb,  will  therefore  neces- 
sarily refer  to  the  poetical  treasures  in  part 
bequeathed  by  this  ancient  race,  if  he  at- 
tempts any  adequate  discussion  of  the  epic, 
the  drama,  or  the  lyric. 

The  Greek  was  an  impressionable  bein  g 
His  life  was  an  open  air  existence,  to  which 
his  sunny  clime  conduced.  His  religion 
was  a  nature-worship.  His  superstitious 
veneration  of  the  natural  forces  and  their 
exhibition  around  him,  which  seated  Zeus 
on  high  Olympus  and  enthroned  Poseidon 
in  the  watery  depths,  was  equaled  only  by 
the  playful  fancy  that  peopled  each  grove 
with  its  illusive  wood-nymphs,  and  beneath 
the  crystal  flood  of  each  fountain  hid  its 
own  naiad.  Strike  a  low  note  upon  the 
pianoforte:  a  cultivated  musical  sense  will 
distinguish  the  harmonic  an  octave  above. 
Similarly  the  ear  of  the  Greek  caught  and 
recognized  the  various  subtle  voices  of  na- 
ture, harsh  or  sweet,  loud  or  soft,  according 
to  her  mood.  The  strident  solo  of  Boreas, 
whistled  through  the  somber  pine;  the  rust- 
ling melodies  the  gentle  summer  breeze 
breathed  over  the  waving  golden  tassels  of 
the  wheat  fields;  the  hoarse  thunders  of  the 
heavy  waves  dashing  upon  the  rocks;  the 
babbling  of  the  brook  rippling  down  through 
the  orchard: —these  evoked  a  responsive 
echo.  And  perchance  as  he  lay  under  some 
ancient  plane  tree  in  the  flowery  meadow  on 
the  cliff,  lulled  to  a  half  unconscious  day- 
dream by  the  lightly  lapping  waves  of  the 
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,Egean  below,  some  bee,  flown  straight  from 
Hymettus,  kissed  his  lips,  and  he  awoke  and 
sang. 

The  fable  of  Amphion  taming  the  hearts 
of  savage  men,  and  rearing  the  walls  of 
Thebes  by  the  strains  of  his  lyre;  the  still 
more  beautiful  story  of  Orpheus's  descent 
into  Hades,  and  his  nearly  successful  res- 
toration to  light  of  the  beloved  Eurydice — 
simply  show  the  possession  by  such  as  these 
of  unusual  musical  and  poetical  genius, 
before  which  melted  the  hearts  of  that  ruder 
age.  The  poet  was  aoidos  (singer)  before  he 
was poietes  (maker);  the  minstrel  preceded 
the  versifier;  and  his  efforts,  humbler,  as 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  later  literary 
achievement,  have  not  been  preserved.  As 
Mother  Goose,  the  solace  of  English  child- 
hood in  successive  generations,  is  scarcely 
considered  a  part  of  literature,  and,  barring 
the  accident  of  printing,  might  long  ago 
have  been  forgotten  or  transformed;  so  in 
the  childhood  of  the  Greek  race,  before  as 
well  as  during  the  existence  of  a  written 
literature,  unnumbered  songs  were  sung  that 
have  passed  out  of  memory. 

Some  few,  of  unusual  longevity  and  inci- 
dentally incorporated  in  the  works  of  later 
poets  or  critics,  have  been  preserved.  Such 
are:  the  Linus  song,  referred  to  by  Homer, 
a  lament  "sung  by  reapers  for  the  beautiful 
dead  youth  who  symbolized"  summer's  de- 
cay; the  Lityerses  song  of  the  corn  reapers, 
another  plaintive  strain  ;  the  Mitylenean 
mill  song  of  women  grinding;  the  flower- 
song,  the  swallow  song  of  the  children, 
both  heralding  the  approach  of  spring. 
(The  latter  is  still  sung.1)  But  where  are 
the   songs  to  whose  measures  the   villagers 

"Spread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy," 
as  they  danced  around  the  wine-press,  or 
celebrated  the  happy  nuptials  of  comrades, 
rejoiced  in  the  harvest-home,  or  bewailed  the 
loved  and  lost;  where  are  the  unwritten 
songs  of  later  years?  Like  the  ethereal 
1  Board,  Modem  Greece. 


music  to  which  the  sleepless  youth  listens  in 
the  watches  of  the  night,  or  the  happy 
numbers  that  come  unbidden  in  our  dreams, 
and  mock  our  waking  efforts  to  recall,  all 
now  are  but  confused  though  pleasant 
memories.  Of  all  the  fair  handmaidens  of 
Lyric  Poetry,  Popular  Song  is  the  eldest; 
and  though  she  is  a  simple-mannered  dam- 
sel, with  a  lyre  of  uncouth  shape  and  few 
chords,  we  delight  in  her  fresh  rustic  beauty 
and  are  charmed  by  her  mellow  tones,  sub- 
dued now  by  the  more  sensuous,  shrill 
strains  of  the  attractive  choristers  she 
marshals    in. 

In  the  earliest  periods  the  song  and  the 
dance  were  inseparable  companions:  the 
agile  steps  of  the  one  were  guided  by  the 
tuneful  notes  of  the  other,  nor  can  we  as- 
sign priority  of  birth  to  either.  Both  were 
unitedly  attendant  upon  worship;  as  devo- 
tional ceremonial  became  more  complex, 
the  arts  of  the  sisters  grew  more  intricate, 
and  not  until  in  a  later  epoch,  when  worship 
became  wholly  spiritual,  were  they  two  di- 
vorced— dancing,  the  adoration  of  the  body, 
sundered  from  music,  the  ethereal  medium 
in    which    the    soul    rises  to  higher  flights. 

Poesy,  the  third  sister,  soared  on  the  pinions 
of  music.  Greek  poetry, until  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, was  always  composed  to  be  sung.  No 
pale-faced  student  by  the  feeble  light  of  some 
ill-smelling  taper  silently  pored  over  it,  thus 
entirely  missing  its  most  effective  beauties. 
It  appealed  directly  to  the  ear,  and  the  Greek, 
with  his  exquisite  taste,  soon  discovered  the 
measure  and  movement  most  appropriate  to 
each  emotion.  If  it  was  the  stately  hymn 
to  Apollo,  sung  as  they  marched  around  his 
altar,  or  the  triumph-bearing  psean  shouted 
to  Mars,  as  with  firm  tread  and  leveled  spear 
they  advanced  in  serried  phalanx  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  slow,  firm  spondee  and 
vigorous  anapaest  made  the  movement.  If 
biting  satire  was  the  design  of  the  poet,  the 
terse,  pungent  iambus  was  the  mordant.      If 
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a  lively,  mimetic  dance,  expressive  of  a 
Story  of  love,  was  in  progress,  the  hounding 
trochee  uplifted  the  nimble  feet. 

Greek  lyric  poetry  compassed  more  than 
fifty  varieties,  suited  to  every  possible  occa- 
sion, sacred  or  secular.  Besides  the  pro- 
cessional hymns,  such  as  the  nome,  the 
prosodia.  the  parthenia,  a  common  form  was 
the  threnus,  originally  a  dirge,  in  nature  like 
the  I.inus  song,  and  early  associated  with 
agricultural  life,  lamenting  the  health,  youth, 
and  beauty,  (three  sine  tjiia  noil  of  Greek 
life,)  which  have  met  a  premature  fate,  ex- 
pressed in  solemn  dactylic  measure.  This, 
in  the  cleg}',  later  became  a  highly  polished 
form  of  verse,  to  whose  hexameters  and 
pentameters  the  mournful  flute  gave  musical 
accompaniment.  To  this  day  the  elegy  is 
the  vehicle  of  moral  sentiment  and  strong  or 
exalted  feeling. 

The  hyperchem,  of  the  same  class  as  the 
paean,  embodied  greater  liveliness,  and  ex- 
pressed most  completely  the  poetry  of  mo- 
tion. By  reference  to  this  species  Plutarch 
illustrates  his  maxim  that  poetry  is  an  articu- 
late kind  of  dancing,  and  the  dance  a  silent 
kind  of  poetry. 

The  dithyramb  was  a  lively,  enthusiastic 
hymn  to  Bacchus,  into  which  the  satyrs  in- 
troduced dialogue  and  repartee,  and  made 
it  thus  ancestor  to  the  drama. 

Martial  music,  while  abounding  in  forms 
inspiratory  to  warlike  enthusiasm,  more  nar- 
rowly consisted  of  marches  and  charges  sung 
on  the  field  itself.  The  strain  of  Tyrtaeus, 
as  translated  by  Campbell,  could  not  fail  to 
arouse  the  soldier  of  the  present  day.  Con- 
nei  ted  with  this  species  were  the  encomia 
and  epinikia,  sung,  after  victories  of  the 
stadium  or  of  war,  at  the  banquet  or  during 
the  thanksgiving  ceremonies.  The  banquet 
was  enlivened  also  by  numerous  sym- 
posial    songs. 

Erotic  songs,  the  most  brilliant  of  which 
was  (unfortunately  not  is)  Sappho's  Invoca- 
tion to  Venus,  were  as  popular  as  the  divine 
passion  itself  was  prevalent,  and  bridal,  mar- 


riage, and  chamber  or  serenade  lyrics  innum- 
erable delighted  the  votaries  of  love.  None 
more  enthrallingly  voluptuous  than  those  the 
Lesbian  Sappho  composed — she  who  was 
called  "the  poetess"  as  Homer  "the  poet"  in 
antiquity.  The  sensuous  effect  of  her  verse 
as  sung  was  partly  due  to  the  use  of  a  high- 
er musical  scale — the  mixolydian  ;  but  it  is 
said  that  even  if  recited  it  possessed  unequaled 
power  in  combining  the  trochee,  dactyl,  and 
the  languishing  spondee.  Watts  remarks 
that  "passion  is  expressed  so  completely  by 
the  mere  sound  of  her  verses  that  a  good 
recitation  of  them  to  a  person  ignorant  of 
Greek  would  convey  something  of  that 
passion." 

Bucolic  poetry  is  not  properly  included 
in  our  survey,  but  the  charming  idyls  of 
Theocritus,  breathing  that  sweet  Sicilian  air 
bewept  of  Proserpine,  should  not  be  un- 
noted, especially  as  their  use  of  the  refrain 
at  the  end  of  the  stanzas  ("Begin,  ye  Sicil- 
ian muses,  begin  the  dirge" — sung  in  a 
minor  key)  has  been  largely  followed  by 
later  lyrists.  The  refrain,  often  used  in 
modern  parody,  is  not  inherently  ludicrous, 
and  in  such  poems  as  Rossetti's  Sister 
Helen  indicates  their  truly  lyrical  character 
and  emphasizes  the  leading  idea.  The 
beautiful  dirge  for  Daphnis  and  the  lament 
over  Bion  dead,  were  not  unworthy  precur- 
sors of  the  later  Lycidas,  Thyrsis,  and 
Adonais. 

The  highest  and  most  complex  form  of 
Greek  lyric  was  the  choric,  best  exemplified 
in  the  epinikian  odes  of  Pindar  or  the  chor- 
uses (the  desmios  hymnos)  of  the  trage- 
dies. None  of  the  simpler  dance  melodies, 
and  but  scanty  fragments  of  the  proces- 
sional hymns,  have  survived,  and  of  Pindar 
himself  but  a  part  is  extant.  But  in  such 
of  his  odes  as  we  do  possess,  we  perceive 
the  fiery  flight  and  magnetic  force  of  a 
master  composer.  In  translation,  his  pol- 
ished elegance  of  phrase,  his  grandeur  of 
diction,  his  choice  of  metaphor,  his  delicate 
detail  of  sentiment,  escape  in  great  degree, 
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and  the  original  recurrent  balanced  rhythms, 
harmonious  sounds,  and  metrical  cadences 
wholly.  Nay,  if  in  a  severely  critical  mood 
and  forgetful  of  the  exalted  occasions  when 
they  were  produced,  we  may  find  his  very 
excellences  strike  us  as  defects,  his  imagery 
appear  forced  and  far-fetched,  his  language 
stilted. 

This,  however,  only  illustrates  the  great 
difficulty  of  translation.  A  fair  measure  of 
success  has  attended  translation  of  the  epic, 
and  narrative  poetry  in  general;  why  should 
not  the  lyric,  theoretically  the  exponent  of 
those  emotions  universal  to  the  whole 
human  family,  be  rendered  equally  well  ? 

The  reply  is  made  by  the  philologist.  It 
is  a  question  almost  entirely  of  language. 
No  keener  pang  of  grief,  no  more  quicken- 
ing throb  of  joy,  moved  the  soul  twenty 
centuries  ago  than  to-day.  But  the  accu- 
rate, sharp-defining  expression  in  language  is 
evidently  possible  to  a  higher  degree  in  a 
rich,  delicately  phrased  speech  like  the 
Greek,  abounding  in  connectives,  limiting 
particles,  and  subtle  tenses,  than  in  such  a 
bare,  inflexible  language  as  English.  This 
difficulty  in  accurate  fitting  of  speech  to 
our  finer  thought  moods  is  an  obstacle  that 
has  confronted  us  all. 

Vet  if  the  Greek  lyric  could  be  repro- 
duced in  any  modern  tongue  with  all  its 
finer  distinctiveness  and  native  sweetness, 
still  its  original  melody  would  be  wanting, 
and  likewise  its  invariable  accompaniment, 
the  dance — by  which  we  broadly  mean  not 
only  the  rhythmical  movement  of  the  body 
from  one  position  to  another,  but  also  all 
the  graceful  gestures  and  motions  of  which 
its  various  members  are  capable.  If  a 
Theodota,  by  a  silent  dance,  could  faith- 
fully portray  the  sorrows  of  a  windering  Io, 
and  elicit  from  spectators  rapturous  admira- 
tion, what  effect  might  not  have  been  added 
to  the  materialization  by  a  lyric  descriptive, 
simultaneously  sung  in  varying  soothing  or 
exciting  musical  tones  ?  Such  a  combination 
of  the  three  sister  arts  must  have  produced 


a  most  powerful  sensuous  result,  such  as  in 
some  degree  is  caused  by  the  Tzigani  sing- 
ers of  Russia.  Their  "songs,  with  their  mys- 
terious extravagance,  have  the  power  of  an 
incantation:  they  make  you  dizzy  and  mad, 
and  throw  you  into  the  most  incomprehensi- 
ble moods.  You  listen,  and  a  mortal  long- 
ing comes  over  you  to  disappear  from  civil- 
ized life  forever.  These  songs,  whose 
seductive  power  is  so  like  magic,  are  the 
very  voice  of  nature  itself,  noted  and  caught 
on  the  wing  in  solitude."1 

The  limits  of  this  essay  forbid  further 
reference  to  the  other  varieties  of  Greek 
lyric;  and  its  exceedingly  various  and  com- 
plicated versification  also  can  receive  but 
brief  attention.  Greek  poetry  in  general 
may  be  distributed  according  to  form  into 
four  classes: — First,  the  recitative  poetry, 
such  as  was  chanted  by  the  wandering  bard — 
including  the  epic  of  Homer,  written  in 
sonorous  dactylic  hexameter,  and  the  later 
productions  of  Archilochus  and  nameless 
others,  written  in  trochaic  tetrameter  or 
iambic  trimeter.  In  this  class  the  verses 
followed  consecutively  without  a  break. 
Second,  what  we  may  term  pure  lyric,  sepa- 
rated into  epodes  or  stanzas  of  three  or  four 
lines,  with  many  variations  as  to  meter  ac- 
cording to  the  subject  in  hand  and  the  taste 
of  the  poet.  Four-line  groups  were  most 
common  in  Greek  as  in  English,  permitting 
variety  with  symmetric  dance  movements. 
Into  this  class  fall  many  free  metrical  forms, 
composed  in  the  Alexandrian  era  and  later, 
not  intended  to  be  sung.  Third,  all  march- 
melodies,  in  which  the  metre  is  uniformly 
anapaestic,  and  the  verses  are  divided  into 
exactly  equal  numbers  of  feet,  generally 
four.  Often  three  four-foot  verses  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  three  or  a  two-foot  line,  to  en- 
able the  soldier  to  catch  breath,  the  inter- 
val being  probably  filled  out  by  the  musical 
accompaniment.  Last,  the  choric  type, 
sung  by  a  trained  chorus  as  it  performs  con- 
currently a  dance  corresponding  to  the  metre 

1  Gautier,  Winter  in  Russia,  ch.  la. 
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of  the  strophe.  The  antistrophe  (second 
stanza)  may,  or  may  not,  repeat  line  for  line 
the  metre  of  the  strophe.  The  epode  (third 
stanza)  was  chanted  by  the  chorus  while 
standing  in  one  position. 

Consider  the  simplest  form — the  four  line 
stanza.  The  first  line  may  indicate  a  cir- 
cular dance  to  the  right  ;  the  second,  a 
circular  movement  to  the  left,  or  back  to  first 
position  ;  the  third,  an  advance  to  the  front; 
the  fourth,  retreat  to  first  position.  The  ne- 
cessity that  corresponding  lines  should  be  of 
exactly  the  same  length  and  same  number 
of  metrical  feet,  is  evident,  if  the  dancers  are 
to  return  to   their  original  relative  position. 

Without  diagrams  it  is  impossible  to  illus- 
trate the  complex  movements  of  the  choric 
type,  as  we  find  it  in  Pindar  or  the  choruses 
of  the  drama,  which  the  student  finds  so 
difficult  of  scansion.  This  latter  difficulty 
leads  us  to  understand  that  a  law  may  govern 
the  construction  of  such  poems  higher  than 
the  law  of  meter — namely,  a  rhythmic  law. 
How,  for  instance,  can  we  scan  a  succession 
of  six,  seven,  eight,  or  even  eleven  [Batr/iae, 
vi:  gSj]  short  syllables  according  to  the 
rules  of  pedant  grammarians,  especially  tak- 
ing into  account  the  fact  that  the  Greeks 
never  slurred  over  words  in  singing  ?  We 
must  remember  that  these  are  to  be  sung  in 
unison  with  movement  of  the  body,  and  that 
when  instead  of  five  feet  the  verse  contains 
but  three  or  two,  there  is  an  unsung  move- 
ment by  the  chorus;  and  again,  when  such  a 
succession  of  short  syllables  occurs  as  men- 
tioned above,  that  between  each  second  and 
third,  or  third  and  fourth,  according  to  the 
rhythmic  law,  there  is  a  pause,  when  the 
voice  ceases,  and  a  single  or  double  musical 
note  is  sounded  on  the  instrument. 

The  Greek  poet  was  dowered  with  an 
audience  disposed  by  natural  temperament 
and  by  culture  to  thoroughly  appreciate  his 
productions.  Plato's  Protagoras,  in  the 
course  of  his  argument  that  virtue  is  a  thing 
which  can  be  taught,  informs  us  that  "when 
the  | school]  boy  has  learned   his  letters.  .  .  . 


they  put  into  his  hands  the  works  of  great 
poets.  ...  In  these  are  contained  many  ad- 
monitions, and  many  tales  and  praises  and 
encomia  of  ancient  famous  men,  which  he 
is  required  to  learn  by  heart,  in  order  that 
he  may  imitate  or  emulate  them.  Then  the 
teachers  of  the  lyric ....  when  they  have 
taught  him  the  use  of  the  lyre,  introduce  him 
to  the  works  of  other  excellent  poets,  who 
are  the  lyric  poets;  and  these  they  set 
to  music,  and  make  their  harmonies  and 
rhythms  quite  familiar,  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  to  be  more  gentle,  and  har- 
monious, and  rhythmical ....  for  the  life 
of  man  in  every  part  has  need  of  harmony 
and  rhythm.  "  Glimpses  of  the  traditional 
education  are  given  by  several  Greek  writers. 
Homer  was  the  Greek  Bible  and  was  used 
for  the  earliest  instruction  of  children,  whose 
eyes  fell  upon  pictures  hung  on  the  school- 
room walls  depicting  striking  scenes  from  the 
great  epic.  Music  in  the  stricter  sense, 
playing  upon  the  lyre  and  flute,  singing,  and 
athletic  exercises  and  dancing,  especially 
such  as  fitted  the  boys  to  take  part  in  the 
religious  festivals — all  were  taught,  and  up 
to  the  Alexandrian  age,  little  else,  thus  per- 
mitting a  thorough  acquirement. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  lyric 
poet  of  Greece,  endowed  with  his  trained, 
sensitive  perceptive  faculty;  favored  by  ex- 
ternal accidents  of  climate  and  scenery; 
surrounded  by  triumphs  of  fine  art;  heir  to 
the  patriotism  engendered  of  national  vicis- 
situde; witness  to  the  fame  and  popular  ap- 
plause, more  precious  than  gold,  with  which 
successful  effort  was  crowned — that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  works  which  still  merit 
the  panegyric  of  all  who  honor  the  bay  and 
myrtle. 

To  Rome — the  muscular  brother,  clam- 
orous with  trumpet,  boisterous  in  arms — 
Greece,  his  elder  sister,  adorned  with  all 
the  charms  the  Muses  and  Graces  can  be- 
stow, imparts  of  them  a  slender  few,  "Set- 
tled," writes  Horace  to  the  Pisos,  "  are  the 
various  forms  and  shades  of  style  in  poetry." 
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Catullus,  with  nervous,  impassioned  lan- 
guage, copies  largely  Callimachus.  Tibullus 
and  Propertius,  in  their  refined  elegiacs, 
borrow  from  the  Sicilian  idylists.  Virgil 
models  his  Aeneid  after  Homer,  his 
Eclogues  after  Theocritus.  Horace,  Rome's 
greatest  lyric  poet,  with  an  exquisite  felicity 
and  delicate  lightness  of  phrase,  and  an  ele- 
gant ease  combined  with  a  power  and  keen- 
ness all  his  own,  is  content  to  imitate  the 
Greek  metres;  his  perspicacious  instinct 
fails  to  reveal  any  better.  But  to  him  a 
meed  of  gratitude  is  due,  for  while  in  his 
day  the  solemn  music  of  the  earlier  Greek 
worship  is  lost,  and  even  the  simpler  lyrical 
melodies  no  longer  sung,  yet  in  his  charm- 
ing odes  we  find  examples  of  their  choicer 
metrical  arrangements  that  do  not  now 
survive  in  the  original. 

In  the  south  of  France  begins  in  the 
middle  ages — culminating  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries — a  revival  of  lyric 
poetry,  which  like  that  of  ancient  (Greece 
was  invariably  accompanied  by  music  and 
often  by  mimicry  and  gesture.  Whether 
or  not  it  arose  out  of  and  was  inspired  by 
the  current  popular  song  of  town  and  village, 
it  was  pre-eminently  the  poetry  of  court  and 
castle.  Farther  north,  the  Danes  had  their 
skalds,  the  Kelts  their  bards,  the  Germans 
their  minnesingers,  the  Anglo-Saxons  their 
minstrels,  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
France  their  trouveres.  and  the  Provencals 
their  troubadours;  but  in  variety  of  subject 
and  metre  the  last  achieved  the  greatest 
success.  For  their  epical  romances  ample 
field  was  afforded  by  the  exploits  performed 
by  lord  and  esquire  in  conflict  with  swarthy 
Saracens  on  the  torrid  shores  of  Palestine 
or  in  the  mountain  defiles  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula;  while  the  same  sentiments  and 
passions  that  animate  the  breast  of  all  peo- 
ples in  different  degrees,  inspired  their  lyrics. 

These  were  composed  in  all  measures, 
from  those  of  three  to  those  of  eleven  or 
thirteen  syllables,  arranged  in  symmetrical 
strophes,  designed  to  be  sung  to  music   of 


the  poet's  own  composition.  Later,  the 
rendering  of  the  lay  with  musical  and  vocal 
accompaniment  was  entrusted  to  the  jon- 
gleur. The  principal  varieties  of  Provencal 
verse  were:  The  ingenious  canson,  cele- 
brating the  beauty  and  virtue  of  an  adored 
mistress;  the  satirical  sirvente,  a  forceful 
lash  upon  the  back  of  individual  or  social 
vice  and  custom;  the  pastoreta,  a  popular 
idyl;  the  epistle,  conveying  sentiments  of 
affection,  friendship,  admiration;  the  deli- 
cately flavored  Serenas  and  albas,  sung  in  the 
stillness  of  night  or  early  morning;  the 
mournful  planh,  expressive  of  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  or  commemorating  the  virtues 
of  a  fallen  chevalier;  and  the  favorite  dia- 
logue called  the  tenson  or  partimen,  a  rival- 
ry in  refined  phrase  and  sparkling  repartee. 
In  all  these,  peculiar  excellence  was  at- 
tained; but  with  regard  to  that  species  which 
expressed  the  sentiment  of  love  in  all  its 
moods,  tender  or  despairing,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  they  often  achieved  a  felicity  hardly 
rivaled  by  more  modern  chansons  (Pamour, 
and  perhaps  unsurpassed  except  in  the  ama- 
tory poetry  of  Italy. 

The  mechanism  of  Provencal  versification 
is  sometimes  of  exceeding  intricacy,  and  for 
illustration  the  description  of  one  form  will 
be  given,  that  of  the  sestina,  which  Arnaud 
Daniel  invented.  It  "  consists  of  six  stanzas, 
each  composed  of  six  lines,  the  terminal 
words  of  the  first  forming  the  terminations 
of  all  the  rest,  but  in  a  different  order  ;  with 
this  condition,  that  the  last  word  of  each 
stanza  must  be  the  terminal  of  the  first  line 
of  the  succeeding."  Tomlinson  further  de- 
duces the  rule  that  "the  terminations  of  the 
alternate  even  lines  of  each  stanza  follow 
the  sequence  of  the  previous  stanza  in  direct 
order,  and  the  terminations  of  the  alternate- 
odd  lines  follow  the  sequence  of  the  pre- 
ceding stanza  in  inverse  order."  Whence 
the  inference  is  apparent  that  Provencal,  as 
well  as  the  Italian,  poetry  is  pre-eminently 
the  poetry  of  rhyme. 

Of  the  many  forms  in  which  the  trouba- 
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dour  composed  his  message,  but  one  un- 
i  hanged  has  survived  in  frequent  use  among 
His  modern  successors — the  sonnet.  When 
the  troubadour's  song  was  hushed,  and  his 
line  art  became  converted  into  a  trade  in 
the  hands  of  those  itinerant  jongleurs  who 
in  whimsical  attire,  with  much  grimace  and 
buffoonery,  made  their  way  from  town  to 
•  astle,  in  Italy,  his  notes  were  caught  up 
and  repeated  in  the  immortal  strains  of  a 
Dante  or  a  Petrarch.  Their  sonnets — as  the 
one,  in  his  lonely  exile  at  Ravenna,  ideal- 
ized the  noble  goodness,  the  gentle  loveli- 
ness of  the  sainted,  yet  living,  Beatrice  ;  as 
the  other  materializes  his  ecstatic  vision  of 
the  exalted,  transcendent  beauty  of  Laura 
— awaken  in  the  modern  reader  the  memory 
of  the  inspiring  presence  of  some  pure  being, 
loved  though  lost,  or  recall  the  rapture  that 
fluttered  his  heart  at  her  smile.  [Compare 
Petrarch's  clix  and  Dante's  xixj. 

At  this  period  the  sonnet  is  still  a  singing 
poem,  as  Petrarch's  Latin  memoranda  and 
his  letters  to  Boccaccio  bear  witness.  Thus 
on  sonnet  cccxiii  he  remarks:  "  I  began  this 
by  the  impulse  of  the  Lord,  ioth  of  Septem- 
ber, at  the  dawn  of  day,  after  my  morning 
prayers  ";  ''I  must  re-write  these  two  verses, 
singing  them,  and  I  must  transpose  them. 
3  a.  m.  19th  October."  Some  extant  manu- 
scripts of  Sacchetti  are  occasionally  headed, 
"Intonatum  per  Francum,  scriptor  dedit 
sonum." 

The  theory  of  the  sonnet,  as  deduced 
largely  from  the  critical  passages  in  Dante's 
Vita  Nuova,  is  that  it  should  express  one 
lending  thought,  presented  in  perfectly  clear, 
1  Imic  e.  effei  live  language;  it  should  increase 
in  interest,  and  close  impressively.  The 
principles  of  its  construction  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows.  All  sonnets  are  of  four- 
lines,  divided  into  two  quatrains, 
followed  by  two  parts  of  three  lines  each. 
The  quatrains  have  one  system  of  rhymes, 
the  sextet  another,  the  rhymes  alternating  in 
many  different  ways;  and  the  last  two  lines 
rhyme.      The  quatrains  must  have  but 


two  rhymes,  the  sextet  no  more  than  three. 
It  might  be  thought  that  such  intricacy  of 
construction  as  displayed  in  the  sestina  and 
sonnet  would  form  a  series  of  fetters,  in 
breaking  through  which  the  poet's  inspira- 
tion would  fail  him.  Inspiration,  however, 
is  a  matter  not  of  words,  but  of  thought. 

I  still  lament,  with  tears,  the  years  gODe  by, 
Wasted  in  loving  but  a  mortal  thing; 
Though  I  could  soar,  not  rising  on  the  wing 
To  lofty  work  which  might  perchance  not  die. 

• )  Thou  !     who  knowest  my  impiety. 

Invisible,  immortal,  heavenly  King! 

To  my  frail  wand'ring  soul  some  succour  bring, 

And  its  defects  of  Thy  own  grace  supply. 

Though  tempest  toss'd  and  oft  in  strife  I  be, 
At  peace,  in  port,  let  me  my  life  resign, 
Though  spent  in  vain,  yet  close  in  piety: 

In  that  short  span  of  life  I  yet  call  mine. 

And  in  death's  hour,  extend  Thy  hand  to  me; 
Thou  know'st  I  trust  no  other  aid  lint  Thine. 
Petrarch,  cccxiii,  trawl,  by  Tomlinson. 

Has  the  inspired  idea  expressed  in  these 
lines  lost  any  of  its  depth  ?  In  any  other 
metrical  form  could  its  original  meaning  be 
more  clearly  presented  ?  It  is  a  gem  with 
luster  heightened  by  its  setting. 

The  peculiar  effectiveness  of  the  sonnet, 
concise  without  the  terseness  of  the  epigram, 
in  expressing  with  well-rounded  fullness  any 
single  emotion  however  profound,  any  single 
idea  however  brilliant,  has  been  recognized 
by  English  poets  since  the  days  of  Surrey 
and  Sidney,  and  to  it  is  due  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  now  held. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  sonnet  and 
other  highly  artificial  forms  of  lyric  verse  is 
the  ballad,  which  lives  on  the  lips  and  re- 
echoes in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Its 
popularity  is  owing,  in  the  musical  sense,  to 
its  artless  melody,  devoid  of  such  techni- 
calities as  would  make  it  hard  to  sing,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  its  agreeable  natural 
sentiment,  expressed  in  a  plain  diction. 
Its  origin,  like  the  origins  of  folk-lore  in 
general,  or  the  origin  of  rhyme,  is  sought  in 
vain,  for  it  is  one  form  of  popular  song  and 
is  universal.  At  fust,  as  the  name  signifies, 
it   was  a  dance  song,  but  lost  that  charac- 
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teristic  of  the  Provencal  ballate,  and  became 
a  song  pure  and  simple  in  the  Italian  canti 
popolari  or  the  German  Yolkslieder.  Ex- 
pressed in  varied  metrical  measures,  with 
the  assonantal  terminations  of  the  Spanish 
or  the  alliteration  of  the  early  English,  ac- 
companied by  the  wail  of  the  Irish  harp, 
the  droning  of  the  bagpipe,  or  the  harmo- 
nious sweetness  of  the  Tyrolean  zither,  it 
voices  forth  the  people's  joys  and  sorrows, 
its  domestic  and  social  sympathies,  and 
national  glories.  In  England  it  has  been 
largely  political  in  subject  and  especially 
accommodates  itself  to  the  maxim  of  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun:  "If  a  man  were  permitted  to 
make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who 
should  make  the  laws,  of  a  nation."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Lilliburlero  helped  to  drive 
James  II  out  of  Ireland.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
that  dainty  chevalier,  confessed  that  Chevy 
Chase  when  chanted  by  "a  blind  crowder," 
stirred  his  blood  like  a  trumpet's  blast. 

This  slight  reference  to  that  most  abun- 
dant, though  humble,  branch  of  lyric  poetry, 
in  all  its  endless  moods — amatory,  festive, 
pathetic,  humorous,  or  patriotic,  must  suffice 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  a  subject 
deserving  an  essay  by  itself:  some  attempt 
should  be  made,  especially,  to  illustrate  the 
history  and  changes  of  the  ballad  tuna.  To 
many  an  old  love  ditty  new  words  are  fitted, 
and  investigation  might  develop  facts  quite 
as  astonishing  as  that  a  common  bacchana- 
lian air  of  the  present  day  is  the  variant  of 
an  oriental  tune  brought  home  to  the  French 
court  by  returning  crusaders. 

Universal  as  worship  is  the  hymn — an 
act  of  prayer  or  praise  to  the  Deity,  and 
cast  in  a  metrical  form.  The  earliest  ex- 
tant literature  of  any  human  race,  earlier 
than  Homer,  is  a  collection  of  religious 
songs,  the  ancient  Sanskrit  Chundras, 
which  exhibit  (in  the  words  of  Max  Mliller) 
"the  most  ancient  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  human  intellect,"  and  contain  the 
germs  of  Brahman  philosophic  thought. 
Examined    in   translation,  they  depict,  with 


Oriental  luminosity  of  language,  the  religious 
fervor  of  a  primitive  people.  In  compari- 
son with  these  Yedic  hymns,  the  majestic 
cadences  of  the  Hebrew  ode  seem  more 
sublime:  they  are  the  embodiment  of  lofty 
spiritual  conceptions  and  of  personal  devo- 
tion excited  to  the  highest  degree.  The 
thanksgiving  song  of  Moses  after  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea — a  genuine  triumphant  ex- 
pression of  joy;  the  sweetness  of  the  twenty- 
third  psalm;  the  grandeur  of  the  eighteenth 
and  twenty-ninth;  the  exaltation  of  Isaiah 
(ch.  xiv.)  over  the  destruction  of  Babylon — 
truly,  if  we  lay  aside  the  question  of  form 
in  poetry,  we  must  confess  that  these  efforts 
of  the  Hebrew  mind  as  indicative  of  a  rap- 
turous outpouring  of  soul  towards  the  Deity 
are  not  surpassed. 

With  us  the  simple  melodic  sounds  that 
winged  Hebrew  and  Greek  hymns,  are  re- 
placed by  the  more  complex  harmonic 
music  of  organ  and  orchestra;  and  while  the 
sentiment  of  the  woeful  "  De  Profundis" 
and  imploring  "  Ave  Marias  "  is  of  itself  no 
more  profound  or  moving  than  that  of 
ancient  hymns,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  their  rendition  accomplishes  a  greater 
sensuous  effect.  Perhaps  the  effect  produced 
on  the  mind  and  heart  by  the  "  Miserere 
mei  Deus  "  as  sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel — 
a  beseeching  wail  for  mercy — is  unequaled. 
The  modern  hymn,  in  a  purely  literary  as  in 
the  musical  sense,  varies  in  excellence  from 
the  absurd  tittering  numbers  of  Sunday 
school  songs  and  the  jingles  of  revivalists, 
to  such  standards  of  piety  wedded  to  music 
equally  devout  and  inspiring  as  Newman's 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  Toplady's  "Rock 
of  Ages,"  Dryden's  translation  of  the  "Veni 
Creator  Spiritus,"  or  that  noblest  con- 
ventual strain  "  Te  Deum  Laudamus." 

In  view  of  the  praise  heaped  upon  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Greece  in  all  its  immense  va- 
riety of  forms,  so  well  adapted  to  the  per- 
fect  expression  of  every  kind  of  emotion,  it 
may  be  asked  why  these  varied  forms  have 
not  been  adopted  by  modern  poets.      Inquiry 
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shows  that  such  imitations  were  made  in  the 
sixteenth  century:  in  Italy  by  Tolommei 
and  others,  in  France  by  Jodelle  and  Pas- 
serat,  and  in  England  by  Sidney,  Surrey, 
and  others.  In  Bohemia,  hexameters  were 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  sapphics 
in  i  510  and  later,  and  a  quantitative  system 
is  still  in  successful  although  not  popular 
use.'  Webbe  in  his  "  Discourse  of  English 
Poesie,"  published  1580,  disparages  rhyme 
as  "tinkerly  verse,"  "borrowed  from  barba- 
rians," and  recommends  the  classic  meters. 
On  the  whole  these  attempts  were  unsuc- 
cessful, principally  because  the  ancient 
meters  depended  upon  the  quantity,  while 
the  modern,  especially  the  English,  depended 
upon  the  accent,  of  the  syllables,  and  a 
rhythm  depending  upon  quantity,  being 
exotic,  could  not  replace  with  satisfaction 
the  native  cadences,  which  fall  more  sweet- 
ly and  agreeably  upon  the  ear.  Even 
modern  Greek  poetry  is  accentative,  not 
quantitative.  Compare  the  opening  lines  of 
Watson's  translation  of  the  Odyssey — 

"All  trauellers  doo  gladlie  report  great  praise  to 

Ulisses, 
For  that  lie  knewe  luanie  men's  maners,  and  saw 

manv  citties  " — 

with  Pope's 

"The  man,  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renown'd, 
Long  exercised  in  woes,  O  Muse!  resound." 

Compare  Webbe's  rendering  of  Virgil's  first 
Eclogue — 

"Titynis,  happilie   thou    lyste  tumbling   under  a 

beech  tree, 
All  in  a  fine  oate  pipe  these  sweete  songs  lustilie 

chaunting;" 

with  Dryden's 

"Beneath  the  shade  which  beechen  boughs  diffuse, 
Vim,  Titynis,  entertain  your  sylvan  Muse." 

And  yet  occasionally  we  meet  with  stanzas 
in  modern  poetry  of  a  luxurious  rhythm 
based  on  an  ancient  measure,  such  as  the 
following  extract  from  Coleridge's  hendeca- 
syllables  (a  Catullian  meter;  and  Coleridge 
has  written  in  many  other  ancient  meters): 
it.     Philol.,  2:42 


"  There  in  a  thicket  of  dedicated  roses. 

Oft  did  a  priestess,  as  lovely  as  a  vision, 

Pouring  her  soul  to  the  son  of  Cytherea, 

Pray  him  to  hover  around  the  slight  canoe-boat, 

And  with  invisible  pilotage  to  guide  it 

Over  the  dusk  wave,  until  the  nightly  sailor, 

Shivering  witli  ecstacy,  sank  upon  her  bosom." 

The  modern  lyric  in  general  is  written  for 
the  literary  epicure  to  devour  apart  in  the 
silent  solitude  of  his  study,  and  but  seldom  is 
set  to  music.  While  on  the  one  hand  (ac- 
cording to  Wagner)  music  is  wholly  sensu- 
ous, and  is  not  lifted  to  the  sphere  of  the 
ideal  unless  vivified  by  poetical  words,  on 
the  other  it  is  consoling  to  find  that  even 
words  alone,  if  arranged  metrically  and 
rhythmically,  do  not  miss  entirely  the  effect 
of  music  when  recited  aloud.  This  is 
something  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
trick  of  suiting  the  sound  and  movement  of 
words  to  the  sense,  as  the  "  Brekekekex 
koax  koax"  [Aristoph.,  Frogs),  or, 

"  The  glittering  lyric  bounds  elastic  by 

With  Hashing  ringlets  and  exulting  eye."  (Holmes) 

but  involves  an  underlying  rhythmic  to 
which  only  a  skilled  reader  can  give  utter- 
ance. Bryant's  June,  the  second  stanza  of 
Keats's  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,  and  much 
of  Tennyson,  are  illustrative. 

''  Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet  : 
Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  tbe  lawn, 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And   murmuring    of    innumerable    bees."        (The 
Princess.) 

While  it  is  true  that  the  most  melodious 
and  exquisite  versification  is  the  product  of 
poets  only  of  the  keenest  sensitiveness  and 
highest  power,  and  is  a  touchstone  ot 
genius,  yet  mere  expression,  "the  knack  of 
verses,"  however  charming,  cannot  take 
precedure  of  the  idea  to  be  conveyed.  In 
the  province  of  the  political  or  forensic  ora- 
tor, of  the  editor  of  the  periodical  press,  the 
peculiar  office  of  language  may  be  to  "con- 
ceal thought;"  to  some  of  the  species  of 
poetry  that  appeal  to  the  intellect  rather 
than  to  the  soul,  Goethe's  dictum  may  be 
applicable — "a    poetical    production    is  all 
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the  better  for  being  incommensurable  to 
reason:"  but  in  the  lyric — the  medium  by 
which  the  inspired  singer  is  to  impress  his 
hopes,  his  fears,  his  grief,  his  joy,  to  awake 
patriotic  martial  zeal,  to  sting  with  satire 
overweening  wealth  or  truculent  power — to 
clear  ideas  he  must  fit  clean-cut,  keen- 
edged  words.  Out  of  the  poet's  soul  wells 
forth  a  wave  of  emotion  that  should  progress 
unbroken  by  any  splintering  word-reef,  and 
as  its  source  be  broad  and  deep  so  shall  it 
circle  around  the  shores  of  humanity  and 
deluge  its  thirsty  bosom  with  life-giving 
water. 

It  is  a  well-considered  theory  of  some  men, 
like  Macaulay  and  Courthope,  that  as  civili- 
zation advances,  poetry  must  decline  :  that 
the  expanding  bounds  of  scientific  thought 
are  slowly  narrowing  the  domain  of  imagi- 
native thought.  Such  a  theory  in  some  de- 
gree tends  to  confirm  that  which  advances 
that  only  a  certain  epoch  in  national  history 
can  produce  an  epic.  Again,  the  drama 
of  each  nation  may  ripen  in  its  golden  age, 


but  as  times  and  modes  of  thought  change, 
what  is  representative  of  human  action  at 
one  period  will  not  be  truly  representative 
of  the  conditions  of  life  in  a  future,  and 
may  be  discarded  as  obsolete  and  untrue. 

Reason  may  err;  faith  may  die;  but  as  long 
as  nature,  the  solemnities  and  the  beauties  of 
the  visible  world,  as  long  as  the  soul,  the 
tumults,  passions,  raptures  of  the  microcosm, 
exist,  even  so  long  shall  that  lyrical  strain 
truly  and  intimately  expressive  of  these 
beauties,  these  emotions,  continue  to  be 
cherished  and  beloved.  And  in  future  ages, 
when  present  history  has  become  a  tradition 
and  our  men  of  war  half-legendary  heroes, 
when  this  language  of  ours  has  perished,  em- 
balmed in  a  literature  as  antiquated,  the  lit- 
erary paleologist,  glancing  backward  through 
the  mists  with  which  hoary  time  obscures 
all  triumphs  of  human  industry  and  intellect, 
will  perceive  with  delight  a  rosy  glow  still 
lingering  upon  those  lofty  summits  that 
mark  the  highest  flights  of  lyric  poetry. 

/.  C.  Ro7i>ell. 


CHATA  AND  CHINITA. 
A    Novel   of    Mexican    Life. 


XXVII. 

Upon  the  following  day,  Ashley  Ward 
went  again  to  the  gateway  ;  not  merely  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  and  enjoy  the  view,  but 
irresistibly  attracted  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  taciturn  warder.  The  more  he  reflected 
upon  the  emotion  the  man  had  shown  when 
his  eyes  first  rested  upon  the  stranger  as  he 
entered  the  vestibule  ;  the  more  he  thought 
upon  his  guarded  replies  to  the  questions  he 
had  been  asked  concerning  the  young 
American  who  had  been  there  years  before — 
the   more  convinced  he   became  that  there 


had  been  a  mystery,  which  had  led  to  his 
kinsman's  death,  and  that  Pedro,  if  he 
would,  could  divulge  it. 

Was  it  possible  the  man  himself  was  the 
assassin  ?  He  began  to  sound  Pepe  cau- 
tiously as  to  the  reputation  Pedro  had  borne. 
But  the  young  fellow  was  absorbed  in  other 
matters,  of  which  Ashley  rightly  conjectured 
Chinita  was  the  vital  point,  and  was  wander- 
ing and  curt  in  his  answers.  Vet  he  seemed 
to  feel  that  Ashley  divined,  if  he  did  not 
comprehend,  his  pain  ;  and  so  attached 
himself  to  him,  and  followed  him  about, 
much  as  a  wouiided  dog  might  some  stranger 
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win.  had  spoken  to  him  with  an  accent  of 
pity  in  his  voice. 

So  when   Ashley  went  to  the  gateway,  it 

was  PepS'sarrn  that  aided  him — though  with 
the  impatience  of  a  young  man,  he  had  pro- 
tested against  this  need  of  a  crutch,  and  had 
actually  walked  steadily  enough  across  the 
court,  under  the  gaze  of  Dona  Feliz  and 
Chinita.  who  happened  to  be  in  the  window  ; 
hut  he  had  been  glad  to  clutch  at  Pepe  as 
they  entered  the  vestibule.  The  lad  was 
not  trembling  then,  but  erect  and  flushed — 
Chinita  had  smiled  upon  him  as  he  passed. 

Pedro  was  standing  in  the  gateway,  shad- 
ing his  eves  with  his  hand,  and  gazing 
towards  the  canon,  which  opened  behind 
the  hacienda  de  beneficio.  He  did  not  notice 
Ashley  and  Pepe,  but  presently  began  to 
mutter  :  "  Yes,  it  is  they.  Don  Rafael  has 
had  a  lucky  journey.  Anda!  Chinita,  and 
tell  Dona  Feliz  the  anw  and  her  daughter- 
in-law  and  children  will  be  here  for  the  noon 
almuerzo." 

Pepe  laughed  derisively.  "  You  forget, 
Pedro,"  he  said,  "It  is  the  /una  Chinita, 
and  the  Sefiorita  Chinita  now  ;  she  is  scarce 
likely  to  run  at  your  bidding.  But  are  you 
sure  the  Senor  Administrador  comes  there  ? 
If  so,  I  will  myself  go  and  tell   them." 

"Go    then,    go!"     cried    Pedro    impa- 
tiently.     "I  am  not  blind,  though  old  us- 
ometimes  misleads  me,  and  I  talk  like 
a    dotard.      Yes,    yes.       There  comes    the 
carriage  down   the  canon,  and   Don  Rafael 
himself  on  his  rocillo,  and  Gabriel  and  Pan- 
chito:  1   can  almost    distinguish   their    very 
f.u  es." 
So  i  oiild  Ashley,  for  the  air  was  brilliantly 
l<  ar,  and  the   travelers   had   yielded  to   the 
inspiring  influences  natural  at  the  sight  of 
home,  and   allowed    their    horses    to    break 
'    mad     pate,     far    different    from     the 
methodic  gait  of  ordinary  travel. 

Pepe\    iu    spite   of  repressed    excitement, 

had  gone  at  his  usual  lounging  and  listless 

to  inform  Dofia   Feliz  of  the  approach 

of    her   son;  and   a  little   -roup  of    villagers 


had  assembled  around  Pedro,  when  a  lithe, 
active  young  figure  brushed  by  them  and 
leaped  upon  the  stone  bench  at  Ashley's 
side.  He  glanced  up,  and  to  his  surprise 
saw  Chinita,  her  hair  flying,  her  eyes  bright 
with  anticipation. 

She  put  her  finger  upon  her  lip  as  he  was 
about  to  speak,  as  if  to  enjoin  silence,  and 
pressed  herself  close  to  the  wall.  There 
was  a  long,  narrow  niche  where  she  stood, 
and  it  received  almost  her  entire  figure. 
No  one  but  Ashley  and  Pepe,  who  came 
with  haste  behind  her,  had  noticed  her. 

"Hush!  hush!"  she  whispered.  "Chata 
will  look  for  me  here,  here  where  I  used  to 
stand.  Ay,  Pepe,  you  were  a  good  lad 
to  warn  me  in  time,  so  I  could  slip  away. 
Dona  Isabel  will  never  miss  me — she  is  at 
her  prayers;  and  Dona  Feliz  is  wild  with 
joy  that  her  son  comes  home  again." 

She  had  spoken  in  the  softest  of  voices, 
yet  Pedro  heard  her.  But  the  rest  of  the 
gathering  crowd  were  craning  their  necks 
and  straining  their  eyes  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  approaching  travelers  were  to  be 
seen. 

Pepe  looked  up  at  the  excited  and  gip- 
sy like  young  creature,  as  though  she  were 
a  saint;  and  Ashley,  with  a  glance  of  gen- 
uine admiration  and  sympathy.  He  knew 
not  whom  she  was  thus  eager  to  welcome,  but 
it  thrilled  and  surprised  him  that  she  should 
manifest  such  lively  affection.  Both  the 
young  men  instinctively  drew  near  as  if  to 
shield  her,  and  stood  one  on  either  side, 
almost  hiding  her. 

"That  is  right;  but  you  will  stand  away, 
and  let  her  see  me  when  the  carriage  drives 
by,"  she  whispered,  placing  a  hand  on  Pepe's 
shoulder,  ' '  Dios  mio,  how  my  heart  beats  ! 
She  will  cry  with  joy  when  she  sees  me,  con 
enaguas  de  seda  y  todo  ga/an.  And  Dona 
Rita  and  the  niha  Carlota — how  they  will 
open  wide  their  eyes  !  "  And  she  broke 
into  a  low  laugh,  which  to  Ashley's  ears  was 
too  full  of  a  sort  of  malicious  triumph  to 
be  merry. 
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The  time  of  waiting  seemed  long  ;  it  was, 
indeed,  far  longer  than  Chinita  had  counted 
upon.  "They  will  miss  me;  they  will 
look  for  me  here  !"  she  whispered  again  and 
again,  in  an  agony  of  impatience. 

Strangely  enough,  the  adults  of  the  gaping 
throng,  who  were  intent  on  watching  the  ap- 
proach of  the  travelers,  had  not  noticed  her  ; 
but  three  or  four  children  arrayed  them- 
selves in  a  wondering  row,  pointing  their 
fingers  at  her.  with  ejaculations  of  "  Mini  ! 
Mini ! "  but  were  checked  from  uttering 
more  by  Pepe's  warning  frowns,  and 
Chinita's  own  imploring  gestures. 

Ashley  was  beginning  to  realize  that  there 
must  be  much  that  was  absurd  in  the  scene. 
Surely  never  was  so  strange  a  background 
made  for  a  group  of  gossiping  plebe  as  this 
of  the  eager-eyed  and  beautiful  girl,  leaning 
from  her  niche  in  the  massive  stone  wall, 
between  the  two  young  men — the  one  the 
type  of  aristocratic  refinement  and  delicacy, 
the  other  of  swarthy,  ignorant,  half-tamed 
savagery — who  served  as  caryatids,  upon 
whom  she  alternately  leaned  in  her  excite- 
ment, seeming  herself  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  each. 

The  carriage  with  its  group  of  outriders 
rapidly  approached.  "  Ah  !  ah  !"  exclaim- 
ed Chinita,  "  the  horses  are  plunging  at  the 
tree  where  the  American  was  murdered. 
They  say  the  creatures  can  always  see  him 
there,  Senor.  Ah,  now  they  have  passed  ; 
they  come  gaily,  they  come  straight.  It  is 
not  only  the  Senor  Administrador,  and  the 
mows,  but  strangers,  too.  I  am  glad!  I  am 
happy.      I  love  to  see  new  faces  !  " 

"  Calla !  "  whispered  Pepe,  hurriedly; 
"all  the  world  will  hear  if  you  sing  so 
loud.       Carrhi 7  the  soldier  sees  you  !" 

It  was  true  ;  though  the  villagers  had 
been  too  intent  upon  welcoming  the  new- 
comers to  heed  her,  and  the  carriage  flashed 
by  so  rapidly  the  inmates  could  have 
caught  but  a  glimpse  of  color  against  the  cold 
gray  wall,  a  stranger,  in  a  travel-stained 
uniform,  started  as  his  eyes  fell   upon   her, 


and  checked  his  horse  so  suddenly  that  it 
reared . 

"  Virgin  del  Patrocinial  "  he  muttered  in 
a  sort  of  patriotic  and  admiring  wonder. 
"  Ay,  que  criatura  tan  preciosa!"  he  added, 
as  the  girl  he  had  for  a  moment  classed  as  a 
saint,  sprang  from  her  niche  to  the  bench, 
and  thence  to  the  ground,  and  darted 
through  the  crowd  to  the  inner  court—  where 
by  this  time  the  carriage  had  stopped,  and 
its  inmates  were  descending. 

Ashley  sank  upon  the  bench  with  a  sud- 
den remembrance  of  weariness.  Pedro, 
oblivious  of  his  vicinity,  crouched  rather 
than  sat  beside  him.  The  man's  nerves 
doubtless  were  weak;  the  carriage  that  had 
driven  into  the  patio  was  the  same  in  which 
Herlinda  Garcia  had  departed  years  before; 
as  it  dashed  by  him  he  could  have  sworn  he 
saw  her  face  framed  in  the  window.  He 
had  seen,  as  Chinita  had,  the  sad  and  gen- 
tle countenance  of  Chata. 

When  Chinita  reached  the  carriage  door, 
she  found  it  blocked  by  the  descending 
travelers  and  those  who  welcomed  them. 
Dona  Rita  was  so  slow  in  carefully  placing 
her  feet  from  step  to  step,  and  paused  so 
often  to  answer  salutations,  that  there  was 
ample  time  for  the  young  officer  to  reach 
the  spot,  and  extend  a  hand  to  Carlota, 
who  followed  her.  Her  blushes  and  coy 
smiles;  the  air  with  which  she  drew  back, 
and  with  which,  with  a  little  shriek,  she 
pulled  her  dress  over  her  tiny  foot  lest  it 
might  be  seen;  the  soft  glances  which  she 
threw  from  beneath  her  long  lashes, — 
formed  a  pretty  piece  of  by  play,  quite  in- 
telligible to  all  beholders,  but  for  that  time 
certainly  quite  thrown  away  upon  the 
stranger. 

Ten  minutes  before  to  have  held  for  a 
few  brief  minutes  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
would  have  been  ecstacy.  Now  he  was 
scarcely  conscious  that  they  were  within  his 
own,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Chinita, 
as  she  stood  breathlessly  waiting  for  Chata. 
Never  in   his  life,  he  thought,  had  he  seen 
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such  a  face.  The  changeable,  yet  ever 
radiant,  expression  was  like  the  dazzle  of 
warm  sunshine  through  scented  leaves;  the 
shimmer  of  rebellious  hair  was  a  divine 
hah>;  though  tlie  sparkling  of  the  dusky  eyes 
de<  lared  a  daring  soul  more  fit  for  earthly 
adventure  than  etherial  joys. 

( larlota's  eyes  followed  his  gaze.  She  had 
heard  the  strange  tale  of  Dona  Isabel's  in- 
tervention in  the  fate  of  the  waif.  She  had 
wondered  whether  the  high-born  lady  would 
have  seen  anything  in  the  girl's  face  that 
attracted  her;  and  that  moment  more  de- 
cidedly than  ever  she  answered  "No" — 
yet  realized  that  here  was  a  face  to  bewitch 
men.  She  tossed  her  head  and  passed  on. 
Dona  Feliz  stopped  her  to  embrace  her, 
and  meanwhile  the  two  early  playmates  met. 

"  Vida  de  mi  alma!"  cried  Chinita.  "How 
I  have  longed  for  you  !  Did  you  not  see 
me  perched  in  the  niche  of  the  wall  ?  Ay, 
how  Doiia  Isabel  would  frown  if  she  knew!" 

"  I  saw  only  the  tall,  fair  man,"  answered 
Chata  in  a  low  voice.  She  was  pale  and 
trembled,  "I  thought  first  it  was  the  ghost 
of  the  American  !  Ay,  Dios  que  sitsto  !" 

Chinita  laughed  merrily,  "What  a  cow- 
ard still!  and  with  the  old  stories  we  used 
to  tell  still  first  in  your  mind!  Ah,  I  have 
tales  to  tell  now  will  be  worth  your  hearing." 
She  bent  low  and  added  in  a  whisper, 
"Have  they  not  told  you?  I  have  the 
place  of  the  Senorita  Herlinda  now  !  I 
have  her  room.  I  think  sometimes  she 
must  be  dead,  and  I  have  risen  in  her  stead. 
Do  I  look  like  a  ghost,  Chata?" 

"  Hush!  hush!"  entreated  Chata.  "O 
Chinita,  I  wish  1  never  had  gone  away. 
Oh,  how  shall  I  live  now?    How  can  I  bear  it?" 

At  that  moment  Dona  Feliz  approached, 
and  evading  her  proffered  embrace,  the 
young  nirl  bent  her  head  on  the  arm  of  the 
woman  and  burst  into  tears.  Chinita  stood 
confounded;  the  light  and  joyousness  died 
out  of  her  face;  a  certain  half-savage  look 
of  inquiry  came  over  it.  She  turned  ab- 
ruptly to  the  young  ofli<  er. 


"What  have  they  done  to  her?"  she 
demanded. 

"  Chinita,"  said  a  cold,  impassive  voice, 
"this  gentleman  is  a  stranger  to  you.  It 
is  not  seemly  that  you  stand  here  question- 
ing him,"  and  with  an  imperious  wave  of 
her  hand  Dona  Isabel  seemed  actually  to 
force  the  two  apart. 

Almost  unconsciously  the  young  man 
drew  back,  bowing  low,  and  Chinita  turned 
to  the  staircase;  yet  as  she  obeyed  the 
movement  of  Dona  Isabel's  hand,  a  furious 
rage  possessed  her.  As  she  stepped  upon 
the  first  stair,  some  demon  prompted  her  to 
wind  her  arm  around  Chata's  neck  and 
raise  her  tear-stained  face. 

"I  am  going  to  the  Senorita  Herlinda's 
room,"  she  said.  "I  am  there  in  her 
place;  and" — here  she  stopped,  laughed,  and 
threw  a  glance  over  her  shoulder — "there 
is  el  Americano." 

Her  last  words  had  been  prompted  by  a 
glimpse  of  Ashley  Ward  as  he  crossed  the 
court.  He  caught  the  appellation  and 
bowed  and  smiled.  Chinita  ran  up  the 
stairs,  and  Dona  Isabel  stood  rigid  with  a 
face  like  death.  Her  eyes  were  resting, 
however,  on  Chata's  countenance. 

The  young  girl  had  shrunk  within  Dona 
Feliz's  protecting  arm.  Had  Dona  Isabel 
turned  her  eyes  upon  the  woman's  defiant  yet 
apprehensive  face,  it  might  have  been  a 
revelation  to  her  ;  but  she  looked  at 
Don  Rafael. 

"  Your  daughter  has  a  strange  face,  and 
strange  ways  for  a  ranchero's  daughter,"  she 
said,  with  an  attempt  at  irony  ;  but  it  failed. 
Her  face  worked  painfully  as  she  added, 
"She  reminds  me  of  those  I  would  forget. 
We  have  strange  fancies  as  we  grow  old." 

A  laugh  sounded  from  the  window  above. 
She  started,  and  looked  up,  then  dropped 
her  head  again,  and  turned  slowly  away. 

Chata  gazed  after  her,  awestruck,  though 
she  knew  not  why.  Her  manner  was  so 
different  from  that  of  the  proud  and  haughty 
dame  she  had  pictured.    Don  Rafael  looked 
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from  Dofia  Isabel  to  his  mother.  Both  these 
women,  it  seemed  to  him,  had  grown  wonder- 
fully aged  since  they  had  met,  but  a  month 
or  so  before.  There  was  a  subtle  antagon- 
ism between  them — those  two  who  loved 
each  other,  as  only  such  deep  intense  na- 
tures can — which  tore  and  harried  them  far 
more  than  actual  hate  could  have  done. 

"What  hast  thou,  mi  vida?"  Dona  Feliz 
whispered  to  Chata.  "Art  thou  not  happy  ? 
Have  strange  tales  been  told  thee?"  and  she 
looked  keenly  at  her  daughter-in-law,  who 
had  smiled  and  curtisied  in  vain  as  Dona 
Isabel  went  by. 

"Madremia"  said  Dona  Rita  in  her  soft- 
est voice,  "the  child  is  weary;  she  must 
rest.  Heed  not  this  silly  child,  Don  Fer- 
nando. Thank  heaven,  Carlotita  is  not 
so  fanciful  !" 

But  Don  Fernando  was  not  thinking  of 
Carlota — or  of  Chata  either,  for  that  matter  : 
but  of  how  he  had  slunk  away  from  his  chief, 
to  prosecute  a  love  affair  that  he  had  be- 
lieved no  power  could  make  less  than  a  mat- 
ter of  life  or  death  to  him;  and  how  in  a 
moment  it  had  become  lighter  than  air.  The 
boyish  perversity  with  which  he  had  deter- 
mined, even  at  the  risk  of  offending  his  pa- 
tron, to  continue  his  courtship  of  Carlota 
Gomez,  trusting  to  fate,  or  her  father's  gen- 
erosity, to  make  marriage  with  her  possible, 
faded  from  his  mind  like  a  dream,  and  with 
it  her  image  ;  and  in  its  place  rose  the  arch, 
mocking  face  of  the  "Santita  of  the  Wall." 
Proved  she  angel  or  demon,  he  felt  that  she 
was  the  genius  of  his  destiny.  He  was  a  vain 
and  profligate  adventurer  ;  but  all  the  same 
the  arrow  had  found  his  heart,  not  as  a 
thousand  times  before  to  inflict  a  passing 
scratch,  but  to  bury  itself  in  the  inmost  core. 

All  had  taken  place  in  a  few  short  mo- 
ments. While  the  horses  were  being  un- 
harnessed and  led  away  ;  while  the  villagers 
were  still  crowding  around  the  carriage,  and 
Dona  Rita's  baskets  and  packages  were  be- 
ing lifted  out  ;  while  a  few  words  of  greeting 
were  exchanged — emotions  and  passions  had 


sprung  into  being  that  were  to  make  the 
seemingly  prosaic  household  a  very  vortex 
of  conflicting  elements. 

The  young  American,  who  thought  him- 
self but  a  looker-on,  was  not  unmoved. 
Like  Dona  Isabel,  he  said  within  himself : 
"That  young  girl  has  a  strange  face  and 
strange  ways  for  the  daughter  of  a  Mexican  ; 
and  yet  what  know  I  of  Mexicans  or  their 
ways  ?  This  is  a  strange  atmosphere,  and 
fills  my  brain  with  strange  fancies.  Perhaps 
out  of  them  all  I  shall  evolve  some  reality. 
May  the  fates  grant  me  again  such  a  chance 
as  I  had  to-day  of  speaking  to  the  wild 
gipsy  Chinita.  Nothing  has  happened 
here,  I  can  well  believe,  that  she  cannot 
tell  me  of.  But  after  the  escapade  of  to- 
day, she  will  hardly  escape  the  vigilance  of 
her  duenna  again.  Ah,  here  comes  the 
young  soldier — too  travel-stained  to  be  as 
dashing  as  is  his  custom,  no  doubt.  He- 
looks  a  gay  bird  with  sadly  bedraggled 
feathers." 

Pepe  apparently  approved  of  him  as  little, 
as  he  passed  by  to  the  room  assigned  him. 
He  did  not  cense  from  lounging  against  the 
wall,  or  bare  his  head  as  an  inferior  should. 

"  Ranchero  grosero!"  muttered  Don  Fer- 
nando, in  a  revival  of  his  usual  contempt 
for  the  plebe,  as  the  swarthy  young  fellow 
scowled  at  him,  he  neither  guessed  nor 
cared  why.  What  could  such  a  lepero  have 
to  do  with  the  Sefiora  Garcia's  protegee} 
He  would  make  one,  when  the  time  came, 
in  the  independent  troop  he,  Fernando, 
would  raise.  There  were  wild  rumors  afloat 
of  the  wonderful  fortune  of  that  phcenix, 
Benito  Juarez.  What  if  he  joined  his 
standard  ?  There  was  a  strange  fire  and 
exultation  in  the  young  man's  veins.  He 
had  been  tied  to  a  resistless  fate  long 
enough — he  would  break  his  trammels,  and 
by  one  daring  act  free  himself  forever  from 
control,  from  tutelage,  from   Ramirez. 

XXVIII. 

"  Seiior    Don    Rafael!"    cried    a   hoarse 
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voice  at  break  of  day.      "  Rise,  your  grace  ! 
for  strange  things  have  happened   while  we 
slept  !   Ay,  Sefior,  if  the  demon  him- 
self has  not  carried  away  Pedro,  thzportero, 

who  can  tell  us  how  he  has  gone?" 

"Gone!"  echoed  the  voice  of  Don 
Rafael  from  within. 

"  Gone,  Sefior,  and  left  not  even  so 
much  as  his  shadow:  yet  the  doors  are 
locked,  and  not  even  in  the  postern  is  there 
so  much  as  a  crack,  nor  the  key  in  the  lock. 
The  arrieros, .  who  were  to  be  upon  the 
road  at  cock  crow,  have  waited  until  both 
they  and  their  beasts  are  cramped  with 
standing,  and  all  to  no  purpose." 

"  De  7w<7.c'"exc]aimed  Don  Rafael,  pres- 
ently appearing  with  a  sarape  thrown  over 
his  shoulders,  and  shivering  in  the  morning 
air.  '•  Ay.  hombre,  thou  hast  a  tongue  like 
a  woman's.  And  Pedro,  thou  sayest,  is  gone?" 

The  man  drew  one  hand  sharply  across 
the  other,  as  who  should  say,  "  Vanished!" 
though  his  lips  ejaculated,  "  Gone,  Sefior; 
and  who  is  to  open  the  door  now  that  it  is 
shut  ?  and  who  could  shut  the  door  upon 
Pedro  but  Satanas  himself  ?" 

"Who  indeed!"  said  Don  Rafael  gravely. 
"  Think  you  so  bulky  a  fellow  could  creep 
through  the  key  hole  of  the  postern  and 
take  the  key  with  him  ?  By  good  fortune, 
he  brought  me  the  key  of  the  great  door  as 
usual,  and  here  it  is.  If  the  devil  hath  car- 
ried away  one/OT'/iw  on  his  shoulders,  it  is 
but  fair  he  should  send  me  another;  and 
thou,  Felipe,  shall  be  the  man." 

Felipe  stared  a  moment;  then  with  a 
transient  change  of  expression  which  might 
be  of  intelligence,  or  simply  a  vague  smile 
at  his  own  good  fortune,  extended  his  hand 
for  the  keys;  and  suddenly  mute  with  the 
weight  of  his  unexpected  promotion, 
trudged  down  the  stone  stairs,  across  the 
silent  inner  COUlt,  and  the  outer  one 
where  by  this  time  the  household  servants 
were  exchanging  exclamations  (if  wonder 
and  alarm  with  the  impatient  arrieros. 
Felipe    unlocked    the    wide    doors,     threw 


them  open  with  a  clang,  sank  into  Pedro's 
place  upon  the  stone  bench,  and  thereafter 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

The  wonder  of  Pedro's  disappearance 
grew  greater  and  ever  greater,  until  the  boy 
Pepe  said  sulkily,  he  had  been  played  a 
shabby  trick.  Had  not  he  told  Pedro  the 
night  before,  when  the  Sefior  Don  Rafael 
had  told  them  that  the  General  Vicente 
Gonzales  was  in  Fl  Toro,  that  for  a  word  he 
would  go  to  him  there;  and  doubtless  Pedro 
had  stolen  away  by  himself,  like  the  surly 
fox  that  he  was.  But  the  saints  be  praised, 
the  road  was  open  to  one  man  as  well  as 
another. 

"  Cal/a!''  said  one  in  a  warning  tone; 
"  though  Pedro  may  have  a  fancy  for  a  cleft 
head  or  broken  bones,  must  we  all  cry  for 
the  same  ?  Anda,  Pepe,  thou  art  scarce 
old  enough  to  leave  the  shade  of  thy 
mother's  reboso.  Did  I  not  see  thee  suck- 
ing thy  thumb  but  last  Saint  John's  day?" 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  though 
Pepe  raged,  no  one  heeded  his  wrath;  the 
talk  was  all  of  Pedro.  That  he  had  gone 
to  be  a  soldier  was  universally  believed; 
that  Don  Rafael,  and  not  the  devil,  had 
aided  his  going  was  not  for  a  moment 
thought  of.  The  women  crossed  them- 
selves, and  the  men  spat  on  the  floor  em- 
phatically— yet  there  had  been  more  mys- 
teries than  that  in  the  life  of  Pedro. 

Florencia,\vho  was  distraught  at  her  uncle's 
disappearance,  and  tore  her  hair  and  be- 
wailed herself  as  a  bereaved  niece  should, 
found  her  way  to  Chinita  to  pour  out  her 
griefs  and  fears;  although  since  the  change 
in  the  young  girl's  position  they  had  by 
common  consent  ignored  their  former  rela- 
tions—  Florencia  because  of  the  wide  social 
gulf  fixed  between  the  great  house  and  the 
hovels  around  it;  Chinita  from  pure  indiffer- 
ence. She  was  too  full  of  her  new  life  to 
think  of  the  old,  or  the  persons  connected 
with  it. 

It  was  so  early  that  she  was  still  not  fully 
dressed,  and  the  chocolate  for  her  desaxuno 
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stood  untouched  upon  the  table,  when  the 
sound  of  some  one  sobbing  at  the  door 
brought  a  tone  of  sorrow  into  thoughts  which 
had  simply  been  vexed  before. 

She  had  risen  in  an  ill  humor.  Dona 
Rita,  and  Carlota,  and  even  Chata  herself, 
had  failed  to  show  any  surprise  at  her  posi- 
tion. True,  Don  Rafael  had  warned  them 
of  it  ;  but  at  least  something  more  than  a 
kindly  indifference  might  have  greeted  her 
— if  only  a  glance  of  envy  from  Carlota. 
What  wonderful  things  had  they  all  seen, 
that  they  had  no  thoughts  to  spare  for  her? 
Bah,  Carlota  had  neither  eyes  nor  thoughts 
for  any  one  but  the  oficialito  with  the  red 
necktie.  Well,  they  would  see  !  But  what 
of  Dona  Rita — and  Chata  too?  Why,  she 
hardly  knew  her.  Was  she  thinking  but  of 
herself,  like  the  others.  That  was  a  change 
in  Chata,  and  one  that  ill  suited  her. 

Chinita  had  slept  badly  for  thinking  of 
these  things  ;  and,  truth  to  tell,  when  her 
mind  was  ill  at  ease,  the  softness  of  the  bed 
troubled  her.  She  had  dreamed  of  snakes, 
three  snakes  who  had  lifted  their  heads  out 
of  water  to  hiss  at  her.  Here  was  the  first 
one.  Cierto,  she  had  not  dreamed  of  snakes 
for  nothing.  Vayal  here  was  Florencia, 
whom  she  had  almost  forgotten,  come  with 
some  trouble.  She  felt  a  little  flutter  of 
gratification,  and  unconsciously  assumed 
the  air  of  a  patrona,  as  she  said, 

"Ah,  is  it  then  Florencia?  and  what  ails 
thee  ?  and  how  can  I  help  thee  ?  What,  has 
Tomasito  broken  the  newest  olla,  or,  by  bet- 
ter fortune,  his  neck  ?  or  has  Terecita  choked 
herself  with  a  dry  frijol  ?" 

"God  has  not  desired  to  do  me  such 
favors, "  returned  Florencia  piously,  and 
with  a  flood  of  tears.  "  No,  rather  than  my 
children  should  become  angelitos,  he  pre- 
fers that  they  shall  be  friendless  upon  the 
earth.  Ay  de  mi!  What  is  a  father,  what 
is  a  husband,  (and  you  know  the  bobo  of  a 
man  I  have,)  what  is  any  one,  to  an  uncle 
who  was  a  portero?  a  veritable  treasure  of 
silver,   a  spring   of  refreshing  !     Was  there 


ever  a  time  Florencia  asked  3. peseta ol  Pedro 
in  vain  ?" 

At  another  time  Chinita  would  have 
laughed  at  this  pious  exaggeration  ;  now  it 
filled  her  with  inexpressible  alarm. 

"  What,  is  my  padrecito  dead  ?  "  she  cried, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  for  the  moment  re- 
lapsed into  the  demonstrative  gestures  and 
cries  of  her  plebeian  training.  "  Ay,  Dios, 
Florencia,  it  cannot  be  !  Answer  me,  tontai 
is  thy  mouth  as  full  as  thy  eyes  that  thou 
canst  not  answer  'J  " 

"  Is  chocolate  served  to  the  poor  at  day- 
break ?  "  cried  Florencia  in  an  injured  tone, 
and  with  a  glance  at  the  dainty  desayuno', 
and  then  at  an  impatient  word  from  Chinita 
she  explained  how  Pedro  had  departed  in 
the  night,  though  the  hacienda  doors  were 
locked  upon  the  inside,  and  conjectured 
that  if  he  had  not  been  spirited  away  by  el 
Demonio,  he  had  gone  to  join  the  Liberal 
general,  Gonzales.  She  had  heard  Senor 
Don  Rafael  talking  to  him  till  late  in  the 
night  of  how  he  had  beaten  the  General 
Ramirez  at  El  Toro,  and  was  there  still, 
trying  to  strengthen  his  forces,  while  those 
of  the  clergy  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew 
where,  but  surely  to  gather  men  and  means 
to  recover  the  lost  position. 

Chinita's  eyes  flashed.  She  knew  noth- 
ing of  politics,  but  she  thrilled  at  the  name 
of  Ramirez.  She  laughed  scornfully  that 
Pedro  should  throw  his  puny  strength  into 
the  force  against  him.  Still  she  said,  "God 
keep  him,"  and  jested  away  Plorencia's 
fears. 

"  Bah  !  What  should  happen  to  my 
padrino?"  she  said.  "And  thou  knowest 
thou  wilt  want  for  nothing.  Hark  you, 
there  is  nothing  to  cry  for  that  the  tio  is 
gone.  Has  he  not  often  told  us  of  the  duros 
he  made  in  the  wars?  " 

■■  1  fear  me  he  is  likely  rather  to  receive 
hard  blows  than  hard  dollars  now,"  answer- 
ed Florencia,  disconsolately — an  expression 
of  expectancy,  however,  relieving  her  dole- 
ful countenance,   as  she  added,  "Ah,  Chi- 
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nita  dt  mi  ahna,  thou  wert  ever  mi  patio  de 
lagrimasl " 

Chinita  laughed,  "Thou  used  to  say  I 
was  a  tuna  rasposa  to  draw  tears,  rather  than 
a  kerchief  to  wipe  them  away,"  she  pres- 
ently said,  pushing  her  chocolate  towards 
Florencia,  and  thrusting  into  her  hand  the 
little  twists  of  bread. 

"There,  take  them  ;  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  have  a  gordo  and  a  drink  of 
atok.  One  is  not  always  in  the  humor  for 
sweets  ;  "  and  she  tugged  viciously  at  the 
hair  she  tried  vainly  to  smoothe.  She  was 
always  at  feud  with  it  because  it  was  not 
longer.  But  at  last  she  confined  it  in 
two  short  tresses,  tying  each  with  a  red 
ribbon  ;  and  then  suddenly  dropping  on  her 
knees  before  Florencia,  placed  her  hands 
palm  downwards  upon  the  floor,  and  look- 
ing up  in  her  face  with  a  laugh,  exclaimed, 
as  a  tinge  of  red  deepened  the  olive  of  her 
complexion,  "  And  what  of  the  American, 
Florencia?  Is  he  like  him  thou  sayest  the 
Senorita  Herlinda  loved  ?  " 

"Ave  Maria  Purisima!"  cried  the  star- 
tled woman.  "The  saints  forbid  that  I 
should  say  such  a  thing  of  a  Garcia,  and 
she  a  religiosa!"  But  recovering  herself, 
"Certainly  this  American  is  like  the  other. 
Is  not  one  nopal  like  another  that  grows  on 
the  same  mountain  ?  Should  a  white-blooded 
American  be  like  a  cabalkro  of  blue  blood, 
or  like  an  Indito  of  the  pueblos  ?  One  and 
the  other,  are  we  not  Mexicans  ?"  and  she 
uttered  the  words  as  one  might  say,  "  Are 
we  not  gods  ?" 

"That  is  very  true"  commented  Chinita 
gravely;  "  and  yet  they  are  not  espantajos, 
these  Americans.  Why  should  not  the 
Senorita  Herlinda  have  loved  one  if  it 
pleased  her?  Listen,  Florencia:  I  will  tell 
thee  a  dream  I  had  one  night.  When  one's 
bed  is  too  soft  one  dreams  dreams." 

Florencia  looked  at  the  girl  with  an  ad- 
miring glance.  How  amiable  she  could 
be,  this  Chinita,  when  she  chose.  "Little 
bichel   Little  biche!"  she  murmured,  giving 


her  the  pet  name  Pedro  had  used  when  in 
her  kittenish  moods  one  had  never  known 
whether  she  would  scratch,  or  fondle  one 
with  soft  purrings,  begun  and  ended  in  a 
moment.  "  Little  puss!  thou  wert  ever 
good  to  thy  Florencia." 

"  Ca/la!"  ejaculated  Chinita,  half  in- 
clined to  withhold  her  confidence,  yet  long- 
ing for  a  listener,  "Ay,  Florencia,  thou 
knowest  not  what  it  is  to  sit  for  hours  in  the 
gloom  within  four  walls.  Ah !  what  thoughts 
come  into  one's  head!  When  I  ran  about 
the  pueblito,  the  wind  blew  the  thoughts 
about  as  it  did  my  hair;  but  now  my  brains 
are  like  cobwebs,  and  when  a  thought 
touches  them  it  clings  like  dust,  and  so  they 
grow  thicker  and  heavier,  until  my  very 
skull  aches — "  and  she  pressed  her  head 
with  her  hands,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"But  to  think  is  not  to  dream,"  said 
Florencia,  in  some  disappointment,  for  she 
had  a  child's  love  for  the  marvelous,  and 
did  not  understand  Chinita's  abstractions — 
unstudied  and  simple  though  they  were. 

"  But  dreams  come  from  thoughts,"  an- 
swered Chinita;  "and  what  should  I  think 
of  here,  but  of  mysteries — such  as  why  the 
Senora  should  keep  me  with  her,  though  she 
loves  me  not;  why  she  walks  the  floor  and 
counts  her  beads,  and  when  she  forgets  I 
am  in  the  room  murmurs  over  and  over  the 
name  of  Herlinda;  why  she  looks  before 
her  sometimes,  as  you  used  to  tell  me  the 
woman  looked  who  saw  the  ghost  of  the 
American — and  that  is  when  she  chances  to 
meet  this  Don  'Guardo  that  she  will  not 
speak  of,  or  suffer  Dona  Feliz  to  ask  to  our 
table,  though  he  stays  here  so  long.  And 
after  I  have  asked  so  many  things,  I  set 
myself  to  the  answer.  Oh,  you  would  won- 
der at  what  I  say  to  myself  of  all  these 
things — and  then  sometimes  come  dreams 
to  tell  me  I  am  right." 

Florencia  looked  at  the  door  vaguely — 
she  was  thinking  perhaps  she  had  better  go. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  continued  Chinita,  as  if  to 
herself,    "  I   am   growing    perhaps  like   the 
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owl — I,  who  in  the  broad  sunlight  saw 
nothing,  have  discovered  many  things  here 
in  the  dark.  Well,  well,  Florencia,  one 
thought  came  to  me  on  a  vexed  night  that  I 
could  not  sleep.  I  had  been  talking  to 
Dona  Feliz  that  day.  I  know  not  why,  but 
I  am  with  Dona  Feliz  like  the  young  fox 
my  padrino  tamed — when  I  touched  him 
with  my  hand  he  was  pleased,  yet  he 
bristled  and  longed  to  bite.  Bue?w!  we  had 
talked  that  day.  Yes — it  was  of  the  nuns, 
and  she  said  the  Senora  might  desire  I 
should  be  one;  and  I  was  angry,  and  said  I 
would  not  be  shut  up  to  pray  as  the  Senorita 
Herlinda  had  heen ;  and  then  Dona  Feliz 
bade  me  be  silent  and  ponder  what  she  had 
said;  and  after  she  went  away  it  was  not  of 
myself  I  thought,  but  of  the  Senorita  Her- 
linda; and  in  the  midst  of  my  thoughts  I 
saw  the  American  pass  the  court,  and  Dona 
Isabel,  who  was  near,  turned  herself  away, 
as  if  an  adder  had  darted  upon  her." 

Florencia  looked  up  with  a  mute  inquiry 
or  fascination  in  her  gaze.  Chinita,  in  a  sort 
of  monotone,  followed  the  thread  of  her 
thoughts. 

"When  I  went  to  sleep  at  last,  I  dreamed 
that  I,  though  still  Chinita,  was  Herlinda, 
and  that  the  American  who  was  lying  wound- 
ed in  the  room  below,  came  up  the  stairs, 
and  tapped  lightly  at  my  window.  I  stepped 
softly  and  looked  out  at  him  through  the 
reja.  Ah,  it  was  this  Don  'Guardo,  yet  so 
different,  as  a  man  is  different  from  his  re- 
flection in  a  glass  and  I  did  not  wonder  to 
see  him  there  ;  I  put  my  hand  out  and 
touched  him,  and  was  happy.  And  as  I 
stood  at  the  reja,  I  myself,  and  yet  the  niiia 
Herlinda,  the  man  of  my  dream  said,  as  a 
husband  says  to  his  wife,  "Open,  vida  mia;" 
and  when  I  opened  the  door,  he  led  in  by 
the  hand  a  little  child — I  knew  it  to  be  his 
child,  though  it  had  not  blue  eyes  nor  the 
yellow  hair.  Well,  I  stood  there,  and  stood 
there,  and  strove  to  speak  and  could  not, 
and  the  vision  of  the  man  and  of  the  child 
faded,  and  the  thought  that  I  was  Herlin- 


da faded  too,  and  the  dream  was  ended.'' 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  looked  at  Flo- 
rencia with  a  vague  yet  searching  gaze. 

"By  my  faith,  a  strange  dream,"  murmured 
Florencia  disquieted,  "You  should  have 
lighted  a  blessed  candle  when  you  woke, 
and  passed  it  before  you  three  times,  saying 
an  are  each  time.  Santa  Inez  !  I  would 
rather  see  the  ghost  of  the  American  than 
dream  such  a  dream  !" 

"Cobarde!  it  frightened  me  not  !"  con- 
tinued the  girl.  "  And  I  did  not  seem  to 
wake,  though  I  knew  that  I,  Chinita,  lay  in  the 
bed,  and  that  my  head  sank  deep  in  the 
soft  pillow  and  that  I  could  not,  or  would 
not,  raise  it;  and  the  meaning  of  the  dream 
crept  into  my  mind,  as  the  light  creeps  into 
a  dark  room.  Yes,  I  felt  as  I  used  to  when 
I  saw  the  little  green  blades  shoot  up  in  the 
spring,  and  I  could  think  how  the  corn 
would  grow,  and  the  leaves  would  wave, 
and  the  maize  would  lie  in  the  silk,  and  the 
yellow  sheath  ;  and  so  I  had  thought  of  what 
I  had  heard,  of  the  love  of  Herlinda  for  the 
American,  and  what  might  have  come 
of  it.  " 

"Hush!"  interrupted  Florencia  with  a 
scared  look.  "You  said  there  was  a  child. 
Did  you  see  its  face  ?" 

"  No,  "  answered  Chinita  slowly.  "  But 
what  need  that  I  should  see  it  ?" 

The  two  had  risen  as  if  by  one  impulse, 
and  looked  into  each  other's  eyes.  The 
woman  was  awed  as  much  by  the  penetra- 
tion and  daring  of  the  young  girl's  mind  as 
by  the  thought  that  for  the  first  time  arose 
within  her. 

She  cast  her  thoughts  back.  She  had 
been  young  when  the  American  was  mur- 
dered, when  the  Senorita  Herlinda  had  left 
the  hacienda  never  to  return,  when  the 
child  had  been  found  at  the  gate;  yet  she 
wondered  that  she  had  been  so  blind  to 
what  now  appeared  so  plain,  and  that  all 
alike — the  wise,  the  simple,  the  old  and 
young — had  been  so  utterly  dazzled  by  the 
glamor  that  surrounded  the  family  of  Gar- 
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cia,  thai  no  suspicion  of  dishonor  might 
attach  i"  it--  women,  i>r  of  cowardice  to  its 
men.  Surely  none  other  than  Herlinda 
Garcia  would  have  escaped  the  lynx-eyed 
Selsa,  or  .1  score  ol  other  scandals-loving 
women. 

Curiously  enough,  while  a  feeling  of  de- 
traction for  the  nun  whom  she  had  long 
been  used  to  canonize  in  her  thoughts, 
stole  into  her  mind,  a  sensation  of  tradi- 
tional reverence  for  the  Garcia  arose  for  the 
young  girl  before  her.  Florencia's  ideas  of 
morality  were  perhaps  vague  on  all  points; 
they  certainly  did  not  reach  that  of  asper- 
sion of  the  innocent  fruit  of  another's  fault. 

••  Ay,  iiiiia,"  she  said  at  last  with  a  gasp. 
"It  is  not  every  one  who  drinks  red  wine 
that  is  happy.  Graeios  <i  Dios,  the  ran- 
chera  who  carries  a  burden  in  her  arms  too 
soon,  needs  only  to  suckle  it  under  her 
reboso,  like  another,  and  need  not  pull 
upon  herself  the  doors  of  a  convent. 
Sancta  Maria,  who  would  have  thought 
-in  h  things  of  the  niha  Herlinda  !" 

"  Callal  calla!"  cried  Chinita.  with  a 
tardy  repentance  of  her  confidence.  "  How 
do  I  know  that  I  am  not  the  worst  of  evil 
thinkers,  and  a  fool,  a  very  fool  ?  Look  you, 
Florencia,  it  is  you  who  shall  discover  the 
truth  for  me.  Pedro  is  gone  ;  perhaps  he 
never  knew.  The  Tio  Reyes  must  know; 
but  where  is  he?  Yet  I  must  know.  Oh, 
I  could  bear  the  truth  from  Felix,  from 
Doha  Isabel,  but  they  are  as  silent  and  as 
sorrowful  as  the  image  of  the  Marlre  Dolores. 
It  is  thou.  Florencia,  who  must  help  me. 
Oh,  it  will  be  but  a  diversioncito  for  thee. 
Thou  shalt  talk  of  thy  Tio  Pedro,  and  of 
the  day  I  was  dropped  in  his  hand,  and  of 
the  days  that  went  before.  Thou  canst  talk 
now  of  tin-  murder  of  the  American,  and  of 
the  Senorita  Herlinda.  too.  and  there  will 
be  no  I'edro  to  chide  thee.  And  see" — 
as  the  woman  began  some  faint  objection — 
'•  1  have  all  the  pretty  things  Pedro  gave 
me  and  money  too  -yes,  more  than  thou 
WOUldst    think  ;  and  thou   shalt    never  miss 


thy  uncle,  thou  shalt  have  them  all,  if  thou 
wilt  but  talk  to  the  old  women.  But,  Flo- 
rencia, thou  must  tell  them  nothing.  Oh, 
if  I  could  only  run  again  in  and  out  of  the 
r/wias  as  I  used  to  do  !  " 

Florencia  looked  at  the  excited  girl  with 
a  nod  of  intelligence.  "No  hay  cuidado," 
she  said  ;  "it  is  not  possible  that  Florencia 
knows  not  how  to  manage  her  own  tongue, 
though  no  one  knows  better  than  myself  it 
was  ever  a  quiet  one.  But  it  shall  wag 
now,  and  not  like  the  dog's  tail,  in  mere 
idleness." 

Chinita  laughed,  then  glancing  around  her 
warily,  drew  from  her  bosom  a  small  gold 
coin.  She  had  evidently  prepared  herself 
for  a  chance  meeting  with  Florencia. 

"Take  it,"  she  said,  "and  go.  Thou 
hast  been  here  too  long  already;  and,"  she 
added  with  the  flush  of  red  again  tinging 
her  face,  "  talk  and  gossip  when  the  Ameri- 
can is  near.  He  must  be  triste — it  will 
cheer  him  to  hear  the  voices,  even  if  he  un- 
derstands but  little;  and  if  by  chance  he 
speaks  to  thee — why,  thou  shalt  tell  me  what 
he  says.'' 

Florencia  had  experienced  one  great  sur- 
prise that  morning,  and  here  was  another; 
the  first  had  awed,  the  second  delighted  her. 
Like  all  her  race  she  had  the  instincts  of 
secrecy  and  intrigue,  and  suddenly  the  op- 
portunity to  practice  both  were  offered  her. 
She  looked  at  Chinita  with  a  glance  of  infi- 
nite cunning  in  her  soft  dark  eyes;  but  the 
young  girl  would  not  meet  her  gaze.  "  Go! 
Go!"  she  said  impatiently.  "You  have 
been  here  too  long,  I  say.  The  Senora  is 
coming — or  is  it  Dona  Feliz  ?     Go!  go!" 

It  was  neither  Dona  Isabel  nor  Feliz,  but 
only  Chata.  who  entered  with  a  'preoccu- 
pied air,  scarcely  noticing  the  woman  who 
passed  her  on  the  threshold.  She  did  not 
speak,  however,  until  Florencia  had  reluc- 
tantly passed  out  of  hearing;  and  then  she 
cried  eagerly,  "Chinita!  Chinita!  Who 
is  the  stranger  who  stood  with  thee  at  the 
doorway  ?      Valgame  Dios!     I  thought  I  saw 
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the  ghost  of  the  American  we  used  to  talk 
of;  and  but  now  I  met  him  below  in  the 
patio.     Who  is  he  ?     What  is  he  here  for?  " 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  answered 
Chinita,  with  an  uneasy  laugh.  Her  hasty 
confidence  in  Florencia  troubled  her,  and 
closed  her  lips  towards  her  for  whom  she 
had  hitherto  longed.  "At  least  he  is  no 
ghost;  and  how  can  we  know  that  the  man 
who  was  murdered  here  so  many  years  be- 
fore was  anything  to  him  ?  " 

"But  I  do  know,"  insisted  Chata.  "I 
had  gone  to  the  arbor,  thinking  thou 
mightest  be  there,  to  take  the  desayuno.  I 
was  standing  in  the  centre,  with  my  eyes 
turned  towards  this  room,  thinking  I  should 
see  thee  leave  it,  and  thinking  too  of  the  niha 
Herlinda — O  Chinita,  she  is  still  so  beautiful ! 
— when  I  heard  a  step  behind  me.  It  was 
a  strange  step,  and  I  turned  quickly  and  saw 
the  American  looking  at  me  as  if  he  too  be- 
lieved he  saw  a  ghost.  Was  it  not  strange, 
Chinita?  We  looked  at  each  other  quite 
steadily  for  many  moments,  then  he  said, 

"  'Pardon  me,  you  are  then  the  daughter 
of  the  Administrador  ?  You  came  here  yes- 
terday ? ' 

"I  could  scarcely  make  out  his  words, 
yet  I  understood  what  he  said,  and  I 
seemed  to  know  that  he  had  taken  me  for 
another — perhaps  thou,  Chinita;  and  then 
again  he  said,  'Pardon  me!  Pardon  me!' 
and  we  still  continued  to  look  at  each  other; 
and  I  did  not  think  how  bold  I  must  ap- 
pear, until  the  other  stranger,  the  young 
officer  who  loves  Carlota,  stepped  out  of  the 
room  they  have  given  him.  I  heard  his 
spurs  clank  on  the  pavement,  and  then  I 
fled  away  to  thee.  But  for  the 'fright,  I 
should  not  have  dared,  Chinita.  All  day- 
yesterday  my  mamagrande  kept  me  from 
thee.  She  said,  now  thou  art  the  child  of 
Dona  Isabel,  and  that  without  leave  I  must 
not  go  to  thee." 

"Chata,  thou  hast  a  poor  spirit!"  ex- 
claimed Chinita,  with  some  severity — 
though  she  remembered  with  impatient  an- 


ger, that  Dona  Isabel  had  kept  her  with  her 
in  the  garden,  on  pretense  of  showing  her 
the  strings  of  irregular  pearls,  which  she 
should  some  day  arrange  in  even  strands. 
Dona  Isabel  had  made  no  promise,  but 
Chinita  could  almost  see  them  in  the  future 
bedecking  her  own  neck  and  arms.  She 
had  been  beguiled,  even  as  Chata  had  been 
commanded,  to  keep  apart  from  her  old 
playmate. 

"There  is  a  mystery  in  it  all!"  she  ex- 
claimed.  "Though  I  am  herewith  Dona 
Isabel,  1  know  not  who  I  am.  It  is  intol- 
erable! Sometimes  I  fear  I  am  but  her 
plaything,  with  no  more  right  to  her  notice 
than  had  the  fawn  I  found  on  the  river 
bank  and  petted  till  it  died  from  very  heart- 
break, it  longed  so  for  the  mountains  and 
its  kind — and  so  I  long,  Chata.  Ah,  thou 
knowest  not  what  it  is  to  be  a  nameless 
wretch,  to  be  tossed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  have  no  share  in  the  game  but  the 
dizzy  whirling  through  the  air.  Psha!  I 
would  rather  be  dashed  to  pieces  against 
the  first  wall,  then  go  through  life  with 
nothing  but  favor  to  rely  on.  I  want  a 
name,  a  place,  a  right.  I  will  have  them — 
even  you,  who  are  the  daughter  of  the 
Administrador,  have  those;  and  I — ! 
Well,  1  will  not  be  simply  Chinita,  whom 
Dona  Isabel  makes  a  lady  to-day,  who  was 
a  child  of  the  Madona  yesterday,  and  may 
be  a  beggar  to-morrow." 

Chata  had  been  leaning  on  her  arm, 
pressing  her  head  against  her  shoulder. 
She  raised  it  with  a  sharp,  low  cry  and 
turned  away.  Little  guessed  the  impetuous, 
ambitious  foundling  how  her  words  tortured 
and  taunted  the  other,  who  longed  to  cry 
out:  "I  too  am  no  one;  I  too  am  a  stray, 
a  waif,  and  if  I  know  my  father,  know  him 
only  as  a  terror — a  horror." 

Her  promise  to  Dona  Rita  silenced  her. 
She  felt  there  was  but  one  person  in  the 
world  to  whom  she  would  break  her  prom- 
ise— the  pale,  sweet-faced  nun  of  the  con- 
vent of  El  Toro. 
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In  her  passionate,  bitter  mood,  Chinita 
chilled  .mil  silenced  her.  She  did  not 
even  tell  her  that  as  she  hastened  from  the 
arbor,  the  American  had  caught  the  end  of 
her  flying  reboso  as  if  by  an  irresistible  im- 
and  cried:  "I  am  Ashley  Ward! 
Ashley!   Ashley!  remember  the  name!" 

Remember  it!  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
had  always  known  the  man,  as  well  as  the 
name,  which  had  always  been  to  her  the 
symbol  of  the  dead  rather  than  of  the  living. 
That  she  should  have  seen  the  Seftorita 
Herlinda,  whom  she  had  always  known  to 
be  alive,  seemed  more  wonderful,  more  un- 
usual, than  that  the  young  man  should  have 
risen  before  her  to  claim  the  name  of  the 
murdered  foreigner.  Now  that  he  had  come, 
she  seemed  all  her  life  to  have  been  expect- 
ing him.  She  did  not  see  him  again  for 
days,  but  all  that  time  the  expression  of  his 
eyes  haunted  her.  She  could  not  fathom  it. 
She  did  not  guess  it  had  been  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  surprise,  yet  conviction,  in 
her  own. 

Chata  did  not  again  trangress  the  com- 
mands of  Dona  Feliz  ;  nor  did  she  remain 
long  enough  with  Chinita  in  her  first  visit  to 
be  tempted  into  further  confidences.  In- 
deed, they  parted  with  something  like  a 
quarrel,  as  they  had  been  used  to  do  in  their 
childhood's  days.  Carlota's  name  had  been 
mentioned,  and  Chinita  had  with  some  scorn 
commented  both  on  her  sentimental  air  and 
the  indifference  of  her  lover. 

"Did  he  love  her  at  El  Toro?"  she  asked 
with  the  laugh  that  was  so  mocking.  "He 
stood  for  an  hour,  you  say,  at  the  corner  of 
the  street  waiting  for  a  glance  from  her  ?  he 
wrote  verses  by  day  and  sang  them  by  night 
beneath  her  window?  Well,  he  stood  from 
noon  till  night  yesterday  with  his  eyes  turned 
upward  ;  one  would  have  thought  he  had 
never  gazed  at  anything  lower  than  the  sky, 
yet  it  was  only  for  a  glimpse  of  my  face,  and 
a  single  glance  from  my  eyes  dazzled  and 
blinded  him.  Thank  Heaven,  he  dare  not 
tune  a  bigutla   beneath    my  windows,  for 


fear  of  Dona  Isabel,  or  I  should  be  torment- 
ed with  all  the  old  rhymes  changed  from 
Carlota  to  Chinita.  Ah,  there  are  likings 
and  likings,  and  this  is  one  who  would  try 
them  all  !" 

"Chinita!''  cried  Chata  in  indignation, 
"you  are  false,  you  are  cruel!  Carlota  has 
done  nothing  to  you  that  you  should  tor- 
ment her.  I  understand  nothing  of  such 
things;  though  I  am  her  age,  she  seems  to 
be  a  woman,  while  I  am  still  a  child.  She 
says  she  loves  Fernando,  and  for  love  a 
woman's  heart  may  break." 

Chata  was  thinking  of  the  pale,  sad  nun; 
but  Chinita  threw  herself  into  a  chair  and 
broke  into  a  peal  of  laughter.  It  rang 
through  the  silent  house,  and  startled  Dona 
Isabel  in  the  further  chamber.  She  started 
up  nervously  and  clasped  her  hands  over 
her  ears. 

"What  a  strange  child  it  is,"  she  mur- 
mured. "  Ah,  I  should  have  loved  her  if — " 

She  glanced  at  a  note  she  had  just  writ- 
ten. It  was  addressed  to  Vicente  Gonzales 
and  promised  him  a  thousand  mounted 
soldiers. 

Dona  Isabel  made  no  idle  promises,  and 
she  had  counted  well  the  cost  when  she  had 
thus  irrevocably  committed  herself  to  the 
cause  of  the  Liberals.  She  had  watched 
for  years  the  course  of  events,  and  none  saw 
more  clearly  than  she  that  the  time  for  pas- 
siveness  had  gone.  On  every  hand  there 
must  necessarily  be  sacrifice.  "  That  which 
goes  not  in  sighs,  must  in  tears,"  she  said 
sententiously.  "  I  like  not  the  Indian 
Juarez,  yet  his  policy  promises  deliverance 
from  the  vampire  that  for  generations  has 
grown  strong,  and  ever  stronger,  as  it  has 
drained  the  very  life  of  the  nation." 

That  Gonzales  was  in  El  Toro,  enjoying 
the  prestige  of  an  accidental  victory,  but 
with  a  force  entirely  insufficient  to  meet  that 
which  Ramirez  might  at  any  day  bring 
against  him,  had  been  the  immediate  cause 
of  her  action.  To  reward  Pedro  with  a 
service   which  should  at  once  remove  him 
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from  her  sight,  and  fill  his  mind  with  new 
and  absorbing  interests,  were  the  reasons  he 
had  been  chosen  to  ride  from  ranchito  to 
ranchito,  secretly  inciting  the  men  to  join 
the  standard,  which  was  to  be  raised  upon 
the  morrow. 

"Ah,  this  Ruiz  is  a  poor  tool!  "  she  mut- 
tered ;  "yet  for  that  reason  may  be  the 
more  readily  bought.  He  loves  the  daughter 
of  my  administrador,  and  will  do  much  to 
gain  my  good  word.  Rafael  says  he  is  a 
brave  soldier,  if  a  false  one  ;  and  there  will 
be  those  with  him  who  will  guard  against 
treachery.  He  shall  fulfill  his  empty  offer 
to  lead  a  thousand  men  to  Gonzales,  and 
claim  of  Rafael  the  reward  he  sighs  for. 
Ah,  there  is  the  child's  laugh  again — I  could 
almost  fancy  it  in  mockery  of  me.  Ah,  this 
of  patriota  is  a  new  role  for  me,  and  tries 
my  nerves.  Well,  she  shall  laugh  while  she 
can — if  it  is  for  long,  it  will  prove  her  none 
of  the  blood  of  Garcia.  Was  there  ever  a 
happy  woman  among  them  ?  "  ' 

While  Dona  Isabel  pondered  thus,  Chata, 
in  deep  indignation,  had  turned  from  her 
whilom  friend.  She  had  been  brought  up 
among  a  people  who  in  matters  of  love 
held  man  excused  and  woman  guilty  in  all 
cases  of  inconstancy.  "Adios!"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  will  come  no  more  to  you  who 
are  so  cruel.  Dona  Isabel  was  right  to  part 
us;  she  has  changed  your  heart  as  she  has  your 
fortune.  Ah  !  "  she  added  bitterly,  "  all  the 
world  is  changed  to  me,  and  why  not  you?  " 

She  went  out  so  quickly  that  Chinita's 
answer  did  not  reach  her.  As  she  passed 
through  the  corridor,  she  glanced  down. 
The  young  officer  stood  there,  as  Chinita 
had  described.  He  would  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  her  as  she  left  her  room.  Chata 
flushed  in  anger,  yet  tears  of  pity  rose  to 
her  eyes.  She  was  still  a  child,  yet  her 
heart  foretold  what  might  be  the  agony  of 
woman's  slighted  love. 

The  girl  she    had    left    was   laughing  no 
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longer;  she  had  crouched  forward  and  sat 
with  her  face  bent  almost  to  her  knees. 
"  What  have  I  done?"  she  asked  herself. 
"It  is  early  morning  still,  and  I  have  told 
a  secret  to  a  fool,  and  offended  her  I  should 
have  trusted!" 

She  had  eaten  nothing;  the  excitement 
under  which  she  had  acted  suddenly  ex- 
pired, and  she  burst  into  sobs  and  tears. 
Dona  Feliz,  coming  in  a  few  minutes  later, 
found  her  on  her  knees  before  the  little  im- 
age of  her  patron  saint,  which  had  been  the 
unconscious  recipient  of  so  many  vows  and 
sighs. 

"  Go  to  the  corridor,  my  child,  "  she  said 
pityingly.  The  girl  was  a  problem  to  her, 
which  every  day  seemed  more  difficult  of  so- 
lution. "You  look  weary  and  ill  ;  but  con- 
sole yourself — Pedro  is  safe.  You  will  see 
the  good  padrino  again,  be  assured.  " 

Chinita  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 
She  had  for  the  time  forgotten  Pedro's  very 
existence.  Feliz  discerned  at  once'  that  she 
had  credited  the  girl  with  a  sensibility  to 
which  she  was  a  stranger.  Five  minutes 
later  she  was  quite  certain  of  it,  as  Chinita 
sat  on  the  corridor,  apparently  equally  un- 
conscious of  the  impassioned  glances  of 
Ruiz,  or  those  of  the  invisible  but  infuriate 
Carlota,  drawing  the  threads  of  some  dainty 
linen  and  singing, 

''Sale  la  Linda, 

Sate  la  fm, 
Sale  el  enano, 

( 'mi  mi  yaXea!" 

As  unstudied  and  inconsequent  as  the 
meaningless  words  of  the  song  seemed  the 
actions  of  the  singer,  but  Feliz  shook  her 
head,  and  met  Dona  Isabel  with  a  face  that 
was  even  more  serious  than  its  wont.  The 
problem  became  to  her  mind  each  day  more 
complicated.  Would  the  result  be  bitter- 
ness, and  that  grief  most  dreaded  by  the 
proud  heart  of  Dona  Isabel  Garcia — the 
grief  and  bitterness  of  shame  ? 

Louise  P.  Heaven. 
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THE  SKFLKU  I.   LISTENER. 


The  skilful  listener,  methinks,  may  hear 

The  grass  blades  clash  in  sunny  field  together, 

The  roses  kissing,  and  the  lily,  whether 

It  laugh  or  sigh  low  in  the  summer's  ear, 

The  jewel  dew-bells  of  the  mead  ring  clear 

When  morning  's  nearing  in  the  sweet  June  weather, 

The  flocked  hours  winging,  feather  unto  feather, 

The  last  leaf  wail  at  waning  of  the  year. 


Methinks  from  these  we  catch  a  passing  song, 

— The  best  of  verities,  perhaps,  but  seem — 

Hearing,  forsooth,  shy  Nature  on  her  round 

When  least  she  imagines  it;  birds,  wood,  and  stream 

Not  only,  but  her  silences  profound, 

Surprised  by  softer  footfall  of  our  dream. 

Jolm  Vance  Cheney. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

One  lived  whose  wont  it  was,  at  eventide, 
To  lean  upon  a  hoar  rock's  lichened  side; 
There  would  she  heed,  not  nature's  voices  clear, 
But  those  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  ear. 

Her  steadfast  eyes  looked  softness  thro'  the  vast, 
Like  moonlight  in  deep  forest — lost,  at  last; 
Her  features  still  as  any  thought  can  be, 
Not  dream  itself  may  rest  more  dreamingly 

Hearts  are  that  open  only  to  some  high, 

Pure  realm,  as  blossoms  open  to  the  sky; 

Such  heart  was  hers.      She  came,  and  passed  away 

As  goes  the  light  at  dying  of  the  day. 

She  came  and  went,  but  in  the  sun  and  wind 
Left  faithfulest  remembrancers  behind: 
There's  something  of  her  in  each  breeze  that  blows, 
Each  color  change  from  April  to  the  snows. 

John  Vance  Cheney. 
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DREAMS. 

The  robber-artists  that  in  ambush  wait 
To  follow  in  the  train  of  sleep,  like  wind 
At  evening;  ay,  the  color-clan  that  bind 
The  pickets  of  the  mind,  and  take  its  gate 
By  noiseless  storm,  and,  merciless  as  fate, 
Plunder  its  secret  treasure, — what  their  kind, 
Whence  come  they,  how  creep  they  the  heart  behind, 
To  work  of  mirth  and  murther  dedicate  ? 

A  touch  and,  lo,  the  airy  canvas  glows! 
Here,  coming  bliss;  there,  woes  of  by-gone  years: 
This  scene  too  well  we  know;  that,  no  man  knows. 
Confused,  befooled,  by  shifting  hopes  and  fears, 

At  last,  we  seem  to  grasp -the  picture  goes, 

Fled  are  the  workers  in  our  smiles  and  tears. 


John  Vance  Cheney. 


BOUM-BOUM. 


Having  occasion  to  pass  some  time  in 
Paris,  we  spent  a  year  and  more  in  a  pen- 
sion on  the  Rue  du  Colysee.  The  house 
itself  was  rather  picturesque  and  old.  Still, 
it  was  so  well  situated,  and  its  charming  lit- 
tle landlady  made  it  so  comfortable  a  home 
that  we  never  sighed  for  the  "  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt,"  in  the  way  of  loftier  rooms  or  more 
costly  surroundings.  Did  we  need  air,  we 
had  only  to  go  a  few  steps  to  the  Champs 
Elysees,  where,  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the 
horsechestnut  trees,  we  breathed  in  the  de- 
sired freshness  at  the  same  time  that  we 
enjoyed  looking  at  the  fine  horses,  the  hand- 
some carriages,  and  the  gay  world  as  it 
passed  us  in  the  never-ending  movement  of 
that  beautiful  avenue. 

Directly  opposite  us  was  a  large  "  family 
hotel,"  ugly  in  its  exterior,  but  scrupulously 


neat  in  its  interior,  and  always  quite  full. 
In  the  winter  there  was  nothing  unusual  to 
call  our  attention  to  it,  but  with  the  first 
appearance  of  buds  and  leaves  (in  March) 
came  a  change.  Windows  were  opened, 
rooms  were  put  in  order,  ceilings  were 
whitewashed,  and  there  were  constant  ar- 
rivals of  people,  with  an  enormous  amount 
of  luggage.  Stranges-haped  boxes,  basket- 
trunks,  cases  for  musical  instruments,  and 
sometimes  dogs,  cats,  parrots,  and  even 
geese  made  a  grotesque  medley,  reminding 
one  of  Noah's  Ark.  Then  so  full  of  life 
and  animation  was  the  place  that  it  seemed 
quite  like  a  little  village  in  its  daily  routine 
of  bustle  and  work;  a  true  beehive,  in  which 
there  were  no  drones.  There  being  no 
regular  table-d'hbte'm  the  house,  each  family 
was  obliged  to   provide  for  itself,  and   we 
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could  often  see  the  women  as  they  made 
their  morning  coffee,  or  later  on  dressed  a 
joint,  i ire i i.i red  a  meat -pic  and  arranged  vege- 
tables, sending  everything  to  a  rotisseur's 
in  the  neighborhood  to  be  cooked  for  dinner. 

We  were  |>u//led  to  explain  this  peculiar 
phase  of  matters  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city, 
and  we  learned,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  that 
these  active,  busy  foreigners  were  either  en- 
gaged at  the  Cirque  d'Kte,  or  were  players 
or  singers  at  some  one  of  the  open  air  con- 
certs. Here  the  circus  is  not,  as  in  the 
States,  a  traveling  affair,  but,  organized  as  a 
theater,  it  is  always  orderly,  and  offers  many 
attractions  to  one  who  wishes  to  pass  a 
pleasant  evening  in  listening  to  bright  music, 
in  watching  well  trained  horses,  and  in  en- 
joying a  hearty  laugh. 

Going  there  a  few  weeks  later,  it  really 
seemed  as  if  we  were  among  old  acquaint- 
ances, so  many  familiar  faces  did  we  see. 
First,  the  two  Americans  who  played  so 
wonderfully  on  the  violin,  now  tapping 
each  other's  heads  with  their  instruments, 
now  twisting  themselves  in  and  out  of 
chairs  in  a  most  astonishing  way,  always 
playing  and  never  out  of  tune — why,  they 
were  the  fresh-faced  young  men  whom  we 
had  often  noticed  as  they  were  practising  in 
their  room.  Then  the  handsome,  well- 
shaped  rider,  who  seemed  to  fly  as  she  stood 
on  the  back  of  a  superb  horse  without  sad- 
dle or  bridle;  she  was  one  of  our  neighbors. 
So  also  were  the  clowns  who  turned  somer- 
saults, told  nonsensical  stories,  and  twirled 
hats  on  straws  in  a  marvelous  manner. 
Really,  we  knew  them  all.  For  even  the 
slack-rope  performers,  whose  feats  were  so 
dangerous  they  were  almost  painful  to  look 
at,  proved)  to  be  a  young  Englishman 
with  his  wife  and  sister,  who  had  been 
among  the  first-comers  at  the  hotel. 

It  was  indeed  strange  !  Yet  it  was  a  great 
Li  lion  to  realize  that  there  was  another 
side  to  this  evening  life  of  excitement.  That 
when  lights  were  out  and  doors  closed,  horse- 
men,  musicians,  wrestlers,  and  all  the  other 


actors,  could  go  to  comfortable  rooms,  where 
they  would  find  affectionate  greetings,  and  a 
well  earned  repose.  They  were  human,  as 
well  as  ourselves.  Their  hearts  were  as 
large  and  as  easily  touched  as  ours  ;  their 
sympathies  perhaps  greater,  for  they  knew 
what  it  was  to  work. 

A  little  story,  as  recently  told  by  the  well 
known  writer,  Monsieur  Jules  Claretie,  is  so 
touching  and  so  appropriate  to  what  I  have 
described,  that  in  translating  it,  I  have 
called  it 

"The  True  History  of  Boum-Boum.  " 

The  child  rested,  motionless,  pale,  in  his 
little  white  bed,  and  with  his  eyes  enlarged 
by  the  fever,  looked  steadily  before  him  with 
the  strange  fixity  of  the  dying,  who  already 
perceive  what  the  living  see  not.  At  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  the  mother,  biting  her  finger 
nails  that  she  need  not  cry,  followed  anxious- 
ly the  progress  of  the  malady  on  the  poor 
pinched  face  of  the  little  one  ;  while  the 
father,  a  brave  workman,  tried  to  keep  back 
the  tears  that  burnt  his  eyelids.  And  the 
day  appeared,  clear  and  mild  ;  a  beautiful 
June  morning,  entering  into  the  little  room 
in  the  Rue  des  Abbesses,  where  lay  dying  the 
little  Francois,  only  child  of  Jacques  and 
of  Madeleine  Le  Grand. 

He  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  blonde, 
rosy,  and  so  intelligent  !  Only  three  weeks 
ago,  he  was  gay  as  a  sparrow,  the  little  one. 
But  one  evening  after  returning  from  school 
he  complained  of  a  heavy  head  and  of  burn- 
ing hands,  and  was  seized  with  fever.  Since 
then  he  had  kept  his  bed,  and  sometimes  in 
his  delirium  he  said,  looking  at  his  shining 
shoes  which  his  mother  had  carefully  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  a  corner,  "You  can  throw  away 
little  Francois's  shoes;  he  will  never  put 
them  on  again.  Little  Francois  will  never 
go  to  school  again — no — never,  never." 
Then  the  father  cried,  "Be  quiet,  darling, 
wilt  thou  not  ?"  and  the  mother  hid  her 
white  face  in  the  pillow,  that  the  dear  boy 
might  not  hear  her  sobs. 
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The  delirium  had  now  ceased  ;  but  for 
two  days  the  physician  had  been  very 
anxious  on  account  of  an  especial  weakness, 
which  seemed  like  discouragement,  as  if  at 
seven  years  of  age  the  little  one  were  weary 
of  life.  He  was  silent  and  sad  ;  moving  his 
head  constantly  from  side  to  side  ;  taking 
nothing;  having  no  longer  a  smile  upon  his 
lips,  but  with  his  haggard  eyes  seeking, 
looking  for  something  faraway.  "In  heaven, 
perhaps,"  said  Madeleine,  trembling.  When 
one  offered  him  a  bouillon,  a  broth,  or  a 
syrup,  he  refused.  To  the  question,  "Dost 
thou  wish  for  something,  Francois?"  there 
was  ever  the  same  reply  :    "No — nothing." 

But  the  doctor  said,  "  We  must  not  let 
him  remain  in  such  a  state  ;  this  torpor 
alarms  me.  You,  as  father  and  mother, 
know  your  child.  Try  your  best  to  re-ani- 
mate this  little  body  ;  to  call  back  to  earth 
the  spirit,  which  goes  to  the  clouds  ;"  and 
with  a  kindly  grasp  of  the  hand  he  left 
them. 

"Think?"  Yes,  no  doubt  they  under- 
stand well  their  little  Francois,  these  good 
working  folk  !  They  know  how  the  little 
one  enjoyed  Sundays,  going  into  the  coun- 
try, running  through  the  fields,  and  coming 
back  to  Paris  on  his  papa's  shoulders,  with 
his  little  arms  filled  with  wild  flowers.  Or 
going  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  with  the  little 
rich  children,  within  the  reserved  circle 
that  surrounded  the  Punch  and  Judy  show. 
But  now,  in  the  hope  of  making  his  little 
one  laugh,  Jacques  Le  Grand  had  bought 
little  images,  gilt  soldiers,  and  Chinese 
shadows,  and  cutting  them  out,  made  them 
dance  on  the  bed  before  the  wandering 
eyes  of  the  dear  boy.  Almost  heart-broken 
himself,  he  said,  "  See,  that  is  the  bridge  ! 
Tirra-lirra-lirra — the  bridge  goes  down !  And 
thisis  ageneral.  Dost  not  thou  remember  we 
saw  a  general  once,  at  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne ?  Take  thy  soup  well,  my  darling, 
and  I  will  buy  thee  a  real  one,  with  a  cloth 
tunic  and  gold  epaulettes.  Wouldst  thou 
like  to  have  a  general  ?" 


"No,"  replied  the  child,  in  a  dry,  fever- 
ish voice. 

"  But  wouldst  thou  like  a  little  pistol,  or 
a  cup  and  ball,  or  a  bow  and  arrow  ?" 

"  No,"  still  said  the  boy. 

No  matter  what  was  proposed,  still  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  distressed  parents,  the 
sad  sound  of  "  No — no — no."  "But  what 
dost  thou  wish,  my  Francois?"  asked  the 
mother.  "  There  is  something.  Tell  me 
dear,  tell  mamma!"  and  she  whispered  gen- 
tly in  his  ear,  patting  and  caressing  him. 

At  last  the  child  with  a  strange  accent, 
started  up  on  his  bed,  and  stretching  out 
his  hands  eagerly  towards  an  invisible  ob- 
ject, suddenly  in  an  eager,  suppliant  tone 
cried, 

"I  want  Boum-Boum  !" 

IF 

"Boum-Boum!"  The  poor  Madeleine 
cast  a  frightened  look  towards  her  husband, 
thinking,  what  could  the  little  one  mean  ? 
Was  he  again  delirious?  "Boum-Boum." 
She  knew  not  what  that  meant. 

At  last  they  were  almost  afraid  of  the 
word  that  the  child  persistently  repeated,  as 
if,  having  dared  to  express  himself,  he 
clung  obstinately  to  the  one  idea.  "  Yes, 
Boum-Boum!  I  want  Boum-Boum  !" 

The  mother  seized  Jacques's  hand  ner- 
vously, saying  softly,  "  What  is  it,  Jacques? 
Is  he  dying  ?"  But  suddenly  appeared  upon 
the  browned  face  of  the  father  a  smile  like 
that  of  a  condemned  person,  to  whom  an 
unexpected  chance  of  escape  is  given. 
"  Boum-Boum!"  He  remembered  now  the 
Easter  Monday  when  he  took  Francois  to 
the  circus.  He  could  still  hear  the  bursts 
of  laughter  of  the  happy,  amused  child, 
when  the  clown,  the  beautiful  clown,  all 
spotted  with  gold,  with  a  great  red-brown 
butterfly  sparkling  with  many  shades  on  the 
back  of  his  black  costume,  gamboled  across 
the  ring,  tripped  up  a  riding  master,  or  stood 
motionless  on  his  hands,  with  his  head  to- 
ward the  ground,  and  his  feet  high  in  air; 
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nr  threw  toward  the  chandelier  soft  felt 
h.us,  which  he  caught  on  his  head  until 
there  was  a  pyramid  of  them.  And  at  each 
turn,  at  each  t r i <  k .  with  a  broad  smile  cov- 
ering his  face,  like  a  merry  refrain,  lie  ut- 
tered the  same  i  ry,  repeated  the  same  word, 
■•  Boum-Boum!"  "  Boum-Boum  fund  each 
time  these  words  were  spoken,  there  was  a 
burst  of  orchestral  music,  the  whole  audience 
broke  into  "Bravos,"  and  the  little  children 
laughed  aloud. 

Thai  was  it.  It  was  he — it  was  the  clown 
of  the  circus,  that  Francois  wished  to  see, 
for  whom  he  longed  ;  but  alas!  whom  he 
could  neither  have  nor  see,  because  he  was 
ill  and  forced  to  keep  his  bed. 

That  evening  Jacques  1  ,e  Grand  brought 
to  his  boy  a  painted  doll,  dressed  like  a 
clown,  all  covered  with  golden  spots,  for 
which  he  had  paid  the  price  of  his  earnings 
for  four  days.  But  willingly  would  he  have 
given  the  wages  of  thirty  days,  yes,  of  a 
year  even,  could  he  bring  back  health  to  the 
little  sufferer. 

The  child  looked  for  a  moment  at  the 
glittering  plaything,  then  said  wearily,  "It 
is  not  Boum-Boum.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  see 
Boum-Boum !  " 

O.  it  Jacques  could  only  wrap  him  in  a 
blanket,  and  take  him  in  his  arms  to  the 
i  ircus  that  he  might  see  the  clown  dancing 
under  the  brilliant  lights!  He  did  better 
than  that,  however,  the  devoted  father. 

Me  went  to  the  circus,  asked  lor  the  ad- 
dress of  the  clown,  and  timid,  trembling 
with  emotion,  he  mounted  one  by  one  the 
steps  leading  to  the  apartment  of  the  artist 
al  Montmartre.  It  certainly  was  a  bold 
thing  on  his  part,  poor  Jacques.  But  after 
all,  comedians  go  to  sing,  to  recite  mono- 
logues, or  to  act,  in  the  salons  of  the  rich, 
so  perhaps  the  clown  (O,  how  he  prayed  it 
might  be  so!)  would  consent  to  go  to  see 
is!  Al  all  events,  he,  Jacques  I  ,e 
Grand,  would  see  how  he  was  received  by 
Boum-Boum. 

It    was    n>>    longer    he.    it    was     Monsieur 


Moreno  whom  Jacques  found  in  his  bureau, 
like  a  reception-room,  where  were  fine  en- 
gravings and  an  elegance  of  art.  On  en- 
tering he  started,  not  recognizing  in  the 
gentleman  before  him  the  one  whom  he  had 
come  to  see.  Turning  and  re-turning  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  while  the  other  patiently 
waited,  he  at  last  begged  pardon  for  his 
visit,  and  said  that  the  gentleman  would  be 
astonished  at  its  object.  But  it  was  about 
his  little  child.  So  charming,  Monsieur, 
and  so  intelligent  !  Always  the  first  at 
school,  except  in  arithmetic,  which  he  did 
not  understand.  A  dreamer,  the  little  one. 
Yes,  a  dreamer;  and  the  proof  was — yes — 
Then  Jacques  hesitated,  stammered,  then 
courageously  said:  "The  fact  is,  Monsieur, 
that  he  wishes  to  see  you;  that  he  thinks 
only  of  you,  and  that  you  are  ever  before 
him,  like  a  star  for  which  he  longs." 

When  he  had  finished,  pale  and  weak,  he 
dared  not  look  at  the  clown,  but  kept  his 
eyes  upon  the  floor.  What  would  be  the 
reply  ?  Supposing  he  considered  him  a 
fool  and  sent  him  away  ? 

"You  live  where?"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  O,  close  by;    Rue  des  Abbesses." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  the  other.  "  Your 
little  son  wishes  to  see  me,  and  he  shall 
do  so." 

III. 

When  opening  the  door  of  his  room  to 
the  clown,  Jacques  Le  Grand  cried  joyously 
to  his  son:  "  Francois,  darling,  be  content. 
Look,  here  is  Boum-Boum!" 

The  child's  face  sparkled  with  joy.  Turn- 
ing on  the  arm  of  his  mother,  moving  his 
head  toward  the  two  men  who  had  just  en- 
tered, he  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  one 
who  accompanied  his  father,  wondering 
who  he  could  be — this  gentleman  with  a 
frock  coat,  with  a  kindly,  smiling  face. 

When  they  repeated,  "It  is  Boum-Boum," 
he  let  his  head  fall  back  slowly,  sadly,  upon 
the  pillow,  with  his  beautiful  blue  eyes 
fixed,  as  if  looking  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
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room,  seeking  for  the  golden  spots  and  the 
butterfly  of  Boum-Boum,  as  a  lover  seeks  his 
dream.  "No,"  said  the  child,  in  his  plain- 
tive voice,      "No — it  is  not   Boum-Boum." 

The  clown  standing  by  the  bed,  cast  up- 
on the  little  one  a  look  of  infinite  tenderness 
and  grace.  Shaking  his  head  and  regarding 
the  anxious  father  and  the  weeping  mother, 
he  said  gently,  "He  is  right.  It  is  not 
Boum-Boum,"  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

"I  shall  never  see  him  again,  never  again," 
now  constantly  repeated  the  child,  with  a 
voice  growing  more  and  more  feeble. 
"  Boum-Boum  is  perhaps  there — there, 
where  the  little  Francois  is  soon  going  !" 

But  suddenly,  half  an  hour  later,  the  door 
opened  brusquely,  and  in  his  black  costume 
spotted  with  gold,  the  yellow  cap  upon  his 
head,  the  golden  butterfly  upon  his  breast, 
and  the  red  one  on  his  back,  a  great  smile 
upon  his  powdered  face, — Boum-Boum,  the 
real  Boum-Boum,  he  of  the  circus,  the  hero 
of  little  Francois,  appeared. 

And  on  his  little  white  bed,  a  living  joy 
in  his  laughing  eyes,  weeping,  happy,  saved, 
the  child  clapped  his  feeble  hands,  weakly 
cried,  "  Bravo,  "  and  with  the  gaiety  of  his 
seven  years,  said,  "  It  is  he  !  It  is  he  this 
time.  Look  !  it  is  Boum-Boum — my  Boum- 
Boum.      Good  morning,  Boum-Boum." 

IV. 

When  the  doctor  came  to  pay  his  second 
visit  that  day,  he  found  seated  by  the  bed- 


side of  his  little  patient  a  pale-faced  clown, 
who  made  the  liild  laugh  and  laugh  again, 
and  who  said  to  him.  while  stirring  a  bit  of 
sugar  in  a  cup  of  broth,  "Thou  knowest,  if 
thou  dost  not  drink,  little  Francois,  that 
Boum-Boum  will  not  come  again.  Is  it  not 
good?" 

"  Very   good,  thank  you,  Boum-Boum.  " 

"Doctor,"  said  the  clown,  "do  not  be 
jealous.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  my 
grimaces  have  done  him  more  good  than 
your  prescriptions."  The  relieved  parents 
sobbed,  but  this  time  it  was  with  joy. 

And  until  the  little  Francois  was  able  to 
be  up,  every  day  a  carriage  stopped  before 
the  house  of  the  workman  and  from  it  a  gen- 
tleman descended,  dressed  in  a  frock  coat, 
the  collar  of  which  was  turned  up,  and  un- 
derneath was  the  costume  of  the  clown,  as 
he  appeared  at  the  circus,  with  his  kind, 
smiling,  powdered  face. 

"What  do  I  owe  you?"  said,  at  the  end  of 
his  child's  convalescence,  Jacques  Le  Grand 
to  Monsieur  Moreno,  "for  indeed  I  owe  you 
a  great  deal.  " 

The  clown  held  out  to  the  parents  his  two 
great  Hercules-like  hands  and  said  with  his 
gentle  voice,  "Only  a  grasp  of  the  hand." 
Then  kissing  hastily  each  red  cheek  of  the 
cured,  happy  child,  he  laughingly  added, 
"  And  the  permission  to  put  on  my  cards, 
'  Boum-Boum,  docteur-acrobate — Physician 
of  the  little  Francois.'  " 

E.  E.  C. 
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PROF.   E.   R.   SILL. 


( >\  Sunday,  the  27th  of  February,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  died  Edward  Rowland 
Sill:  a  writer  of  a  distinction  not  wide,  but 
exceptionally  real  and  sound;  a  teacher  of 
extraordinary  zeal  and  influence;  a  man  of 
great  and  varied  intellectual  power,  of  sin- 
gular gifts  and  graces,  and  peculiar  nobility 
of  personal  character. 

Professor  Sill  was,  all  in  all,  the  foremost 
man  of  letters  California  has  ever  had;  and 
has  done  more  than  any  one  else  for  the  in- 
terests of  literature  here.  Two  or  three 
more  brilliant  writers  have  been  far  more 
widely  known,  and  have  done  far  more  to  give 
a  name  for  literary  achievement  to  the  State; 
but  Professor  Sill's  writings  have  been  the 
least  part  of  his  literary  influence  here.  As 
critic,  teacher,  inspirer,  helper,  in  every 
possible  way,  and  at  all  times,  during  many 
years,  his  work  was  arduous,  and  his  ser- 
vices inestimable.  The  Overland  Month- 
iv  owes  its  revival  to  him;  and  in  all  ways 
open  to  him  he  has  been  its  nearest  friend 
and  best  counselor.  This  might  alone  be 
reason  enough  for  the  following  memorial 
notes;  but  his  educational  work  in  this 
community  deserves  record  even  more  than 
his  literary;  and  his  personal  character  and 
influence  perhaps  most  of  all.  It  is  not 
easy  to  write  of  him  and  his  work  from  any 
point  of  view;  for  so  strenuously  and  suc- 
■  essfully  did  he  always  strive  to  withdraw 
himself  from  notice,  that  none  but  his  near 
friends  have  now  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  speak  of  him;  ami  any  memorial  must  be 
written  by  a  hand  weighted  with  conscious- 
-I  personal  loss  and  with  recollection 
of  his  own  horroi  of  publicity.  Yet  it 
is  due  to  the  community,  which  hears 
luch  of  the  event  when  a  man  of 
1       hievemer.t,  or  even  of  bad 


eminence,  goes  out  of  it,  that  such  influence 
and  work  as  Professor  Sill's  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  lightly  from  memory,  as  of 
little  consequence. 

To  the  general  public,  Professor  Sill  was 
known  chiefly  by  his  poetry.  This  would 
have  been  far  more  widely  known,  had  its 
author  made  even  ordinary  effort  to  have  it 
so.  He  wrote  far  more  from  the  simple  im- 
pulse to  express  himself  than  from  any  de- 
sire of  reputation.  He  avoided,  rather 
than  sought,  recognition  for  his  poems. 
He  scattered  them  freely  in  periodicals 
whose  quality  he  approved,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  ability  to  make  him  known. 
He  disliked  and  sometimes  forbade  reviews 
and  notices  of  himself,  even  when  these 
were  entirely  genuine,  spontaneous,  and 
cordial;  and  of  the  advertising  and  clamber- 
ing methods  by  which  many  magazine  poets 
are  now  achieving  reputations,  he  had  an 
unbounded  horror.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  he 
said,  "this  morbid  appetite  to  be  heard  of 
is  the  most  disgusting  disease  of  this  time. 
For  heaven's  sake  let  us  all  stick  to  anonym- 
ity as  the  only  way  to  keep  in  respectable 
society."  He  wrote  much  anonymously, 
and  if  he  saw  a  poem  thus  secretly  launched 
traveling  still  uncredited  from  paper  to 
paper,  and  even  into  collections,  he  took 
pleasure  in  his  security  from  observation. 
He  never  tried  to  make  a  collection  of  his 
poems.  In  1867,  when  about  twenty-six 
years  old,  he  allowed  a  friend,  Mr.  Holt, 
the  New  York  publisher,  to  print  a  volume, 
(The  Hermitage  and  other  Poems.  Also 
with  the  imprint  of  H.  H.  Bancroft,  San 
Francisco,)  containing  probably  most,  but 
not  all  his  poems  up  to  that  time  written  and 
preserved;  and  upon  leaving  California,  in 
January,    18S3.   he  printed    privately,  as  a 
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mting  memento  to  his  friends,  a  little  book 
The  Venus  of  Milo,  and  Other  Poems)  of 
some  thirty  poems.  Probably  the  scrap- 
Dooks  of  his  friends  contained  at  the  time 
ibout  as  many  more,  clipped  mostly  from 
;he  Christian  Union,  the  Galaxy,  the  first 
series  of  the  Overland,  and  the  Califor- 
lian.  These  two  volumes  contain  all  that 
las  ever  been  collected.  Since  then,  his 
signature  has  appeared  quite  frequently  in 
:he  Century  and  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Over- 
i.and. 

Few  strangers  have  thus  been  allowed  by 
Professor  Sill  to  make  sufficiently  full  ac- 
quaintance with  his  poetry  for  a  fair  critical 
estimate;  nevertheless,  to  strangers  this 
must  be  left.  Some  of  its  traits  may  well 
be  spoken  of  here,  however: — 

It  was,  before  all  things,  genuine.  So 
earnest  and  honest,  so  directly  from  his 
own  heart  and  convictions  was  it,  that  even 
when  printed  anonymously,  it  would  always 
yield  the  secret  of  its  authorship  to  a  suffi- 
ciently careful  scrutiny.  In  all  writing 
Professor  Sill  valued  most  the  substance — 
the  worthy  thought  worthily  conceived — 
and  he  felt  a  weariness,  mounting  some- 
times to  impatience,  of  the  poetry  of  the 
day,  with  its  excess  of  form  and  tenuity  of 
matter.  He  could  himself  afford  to  throw 
into  a  passing  phrase  or  reference,  matter 
enough  to  supply  a  modern  sonnet  : — 

"  When  the  sea-wind  swings  its  evening  censer, 
Till  the  misty  incense  hides  the  altar. 
And  the  long-robed  shadows,  lowly  kneeling." 
t  The  Singer's  Confession.) 

"Till  many  a  moon  had  bloomed  and  blanched 

above  her  head."  (First  Lore  and  Fantasy.) 

"  Fur  life  is  like  the  legendary  bird 
The     Christ-child's    hands    were    moulding   out 
M  day: 

While  we  are  shaping  it  with  eager  care, 
We  look  up  startled,   tor  the  bird  has  flown!" 
[Man,  Ihe  Spirit.) 

Vet  while  he  could  value  careless  poetry 
that  had  power  in  it,  and  was  impatient  of 
mere  empty  finish  of  workmanship,  he  val- 
ued external  perfection  highly,  took  great 
pleasure  in  it  in  the  work  of  such  a  master 
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as  Matthew  Arnold,  and  sought  it  with  in- 
creasing fastidiousness  in  his  own  work. 
He  had  an  infallible  ear  for  the  music  of 
verse,  and  his  was  always  perfect  lyrically — 
often,  especially  in  his  later  poems,  leaving 
conventional  and  flowing  rhythms  for  a  less 
obvious,  but  more  complex  and  noble  mel- 
ody, such  as  he  praised  in  Emerson's  poetry, 
(Overland  Monthly,  Oct.,  1884,/.  442.) 
His  diction,  too,  was  fine,  just,  and  noble, 
without  affectations,  carelessness,  or  over-or- 
nament, and  was  capable  both  of  a  high  im- 
aginative beauty  in  figure,  and  of  a  perfect- 
ly poetic  dignity  of  literal  phrase.     Thus: — 

"  When  the  low  music  makes  a  dusk  of  sound 
About  us,  and  the  viol  or  far-off  horn 
Swells  out  above  it  like  a  wind  forlorn, 

That  wanders  seeking  something  never  found." 
(  A  Fare  at  n  Concert.  I 

"  What  need  have  I  to  tear — so  soon  to  die? 
Let  me  work  on,  not  watch  and  wait  in  dread  : 
What  will  it  matter,  when  that  1  am  dead, 

That  they  bore  bate  or  love  who  near  me  lie '.' 

Tis  but  a  lifetime,  and  the  end  is  nigh 
At  best  or  worst.     I  will  lift  up  my  bead 
And  firmly,  as  with  inner  courage,  tread 

Mine  own  appointed  way,  on  mandates  high." 
1  Quern  Metui  Morituraf) 

Professor  Sill's  poetry  had  for  the  most 
part  only  a  few  themes,  and  these  often  re- 
peated. He  wrote  from  his  heart,  and  was 
little  moved  to  creation  by  the  simply  dra- 
matic or  picturesque.  He  was  very  far 
from  being  merely  a  poet  of  his  own  moods, 
however.  The  beauty  of  nature,  and  the 
greater  human  subjects — the  mystery  of  life, 
the  longing  of  man  for  God,  loyalty  to  hu- 
manity and  duty,  courage,  patience,  self- 
forgetfulness,  service — with  an  occasional 
pure  and  wistful  love-song,  and  an  occa- 
sional bit  of  highly  sensitive  fancy:  these 
are  the  themes  that  run,  with  a  reiteration 
pathetic  and  noble,  throughout  his  poems. 
Vet  in  the  very  latest  ones  his  range  of  sub- 
ject has  widened;  and  remembering  that  he 
had  but  just  begun  to  make  so  much  as  an 
avocation  of  poetry — that  absorbing  and 
exhausting  work  had  confined  his  poem-,  to 
the  occasional  overflow  of  an  insistent  mood 
— it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  directions 
they  might  have  developed. 
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rhe  tone  toward  Nature  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristii  traits  of  Professor  Sill's 
His  observation  was  close,  and 
faithfully  told,  with  a  freedom  from  conven- 
tionality that  sometimes,  as  in  Emerson, 
amounted  to  homeliness.  The  fir  and 
eucalyptus  trees  upon  the  University  grounds 
.ii  Berkeley  appeared  in  their  own  name 
and  form. 

"  I  [ow  the  old  oaks 
Stand  stiffly  to  it.  and  «  restle  with  the  storm ! 
While  the  tall  eucalyptus1  feathery  tops 
Tremble  ami  toss  ami  stream  with  quivering  light. 
Hark  .'    when  it  lulls  a  inniiK.nl  at  the  ear, 
The  fir-trees  sing  their  sea-song: — now  again 
The  roar  is  all  about  us  like  a  flood  ; 
Ami  like  a  flood  the  fierce  light  shines,  and  burns 
Away  all  distance,  till  the  far  blue  ridge 
That  ritns  the  ocean  rises  close  at  lianil, 
And  high,  Prometheus-like,  great  Tamalpais 
Lifts  proudly  his  grand  front,  and  hears  Ids  sear, 
1 1.  :i  \  in's  Bcathe  of  wrath,  defiant  like  a  god." 

(The  North  Wind.) 

The  following  quotations  are  characteris- 
tic of  his  touch  in  speaking  of  Nature: — 

"From  thy  white  forehead's  breadth  of  calm,  the 

hair, 
Sweeps  lightly,  as  a  cloud  in  windless  air: 
Placid  thy  brows,  as  that  still  line  at  dawn, 
Where  the  dim  hills  along  the  sky  are  drawn. 
When  the  last  star-  are  drowned  in  deeps  alar." 
i  The  Venus  of  Milo.) 
"  Now  the  first  stars  begin  to  tremble  forth, 
Like  the  first  instruments  of  an  orchestra 
Touched  softly,  one  by  one"  (  Evening.) 

"  Listen  !  A  deep  ami  solemn  wind  on  high  ; 

The  -hafts  of  shining  dust  shift  to  and  fro; 
The  columned  trees  -way  imperceptibly, 

And  creak    as  mighty    masts  when  trade  winds 
blow. 
The  cloudy  -ail-  are  set  :  the  earth-ship  swings 
Vlong  tin  sea  of  space  to  grander  thing-." 

i  Amtmg  the  Redwoods.  \ 
"Mill  dance  the  shadows  on  the  grass  at  play. 
Still  move  tin-  cl I-   like  great,   calm  thoughts 

:i»;n  . 

Nor  haste,  nor  Btay."  Thi   Secret.) 

Hut  even  more  characteristic  are  these: 
lie  unseen  beauty  that  doth  faintly  gleam, 
In  -tar-,  and  Dowers,  and  waters  where  they  roll  ; 
I  hi  unheard  music,  whose  fain!  echoes  even 


Make  whomsoever  hears  a  homesick  soul 
Thereafter,  till  he  follow  it   to  heaven." 

i  The  Venus  of  Milo.  i 

"  And  I  am  glad  thai  neither  golden  sky, 
Nor  violet  lights  that  linger  on  the  hill, 
Nor  ocean's  wistful  blue  shall  satisfy, 
Bul  they  -hall  fill 
Willi  wild  unrest  and  endless  longing,  still, 
The  soul  whose  hope  beyond  them  all  must  lie." 
Things  Thai  Witt  Not  Die.) 

Professor  Sill's  poetry  was,  however,  of 
nature  only  in  snatches:  the  mystery  of 
human  life  was  its  real  subject.  The  theme 
is  approached  from  many  sides,  and  always 
in  the  light  of  a  strong  and  trained  intellect. 
For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  in 
all  the  main  activities  of  his  life  not  poet 
and  dreamer,  but  a  most  clear-headed  and 
industrious  student,  and  a  hard  worker  in 
practical  prose  activities:  and  even  as  in 
these  the  poetic  and  emotional  side  of  his 
character  lighted  and  vivified  all  he  did, 
so  his  poetry  was  rarely  from  any  detached 
emotional  mood,  or  superficial  fancy,  but 
penetrated  with  his  intellectual  convictions 
and  daily  principles.  Science  strongly  af- 
fected his  thoughts  of  life  and  its  mysteries. 

"  I  know  we  eddy  round  the  sun  ; 

When  has  it  dizzied  any  one  ? 

I  know  the  round  worlds  draw  from  far. 

Through  hollow  systems,  star  to  star: 

But  who  has  e'er  upon  a  strand 

Of  those  great  cables  laid  his  hand  '.' 

What  reaches  up  from   room  to  room 

Of  chambered  earth,  through  glare  or  gloom. 

Through  molten  Hood  and  fiery  blast, 

And  binds  our  hurrying  feet  so  fast  ? 

•::-  *  -*  *  *  *■  * 

Through  granite  hills  you  feel  il  stir 
A-  lightly  as  through  gossamer: 
It-  grasp  unseen  by  mortal  eyes, 
It-  grain  no  lens  can  analyze." 

^  The  Invisible. 

But  the  human  and  ethical  were  the  ker- 
nel of  his  thoughts:  and  the  poems  dwell 
much  on  human  life,  lost  in  the  mystery  of 
its  own  fates  or  of  the  vast  forces  of  nature: 
:lnd  appeal  from  these,  sometimes  to  simple 
human  duties,  and  sometimes  to  a  quietism 
such  as  this; 
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"  'Tis  not  in  seeking, 

Tis  not  in  endless  striving; 
Thy  ques<  is  found  : 

Be  still  and  listen  ; 

Be  still  :iinl  drink  the  quiet 
Of  all  around. 

Not  for  thy  crying, 

Not  for  thy  lond  beseeching, 
Will  peace  draw  near  : 

Rest,  with  palms  folded  : 

Rest,  with  tliine  eyelids  fallen — 
I. ii !     peace  is  here." 

Peaei . 
Professor  Sill  was  a  poet  not  merely  in 
the  sense  that  he  wrote  poetry,  hut  in  that 
in  which  old-fashioned  writers  like  to  speak 
of  "  the  poet  "  as  a  being  of  different  type 
in  himself  from  other  men.  The  qualities 
of  his  poetry  permeated  his  whole  life  and 
character.  Hut  so  also,  and  even  more 
powerfully,  did  a  totally  different  range  of 
qualities.  As  suggested  above,  his  life  oc- 
cupations were  intellectual.  An  old  friend 
said  of  him  that  he  united  in  the  highest  de- 
gree he  had  ever  known,  the  poetic  and  the 
scientific  endowment.  This,  and  more  than 
this,  was  true.  Professor  Sill'sown  character- 
ization of  the  dual  quality  in  Emerson's  mind, 
applies  somewhat  to  his  own  :  "  His  mind 
was  the  typical  Yankee  mind:  acute,  shrewd, 
practical,  and  at  the  same  time,  imaginative. 
It  was,  in  the  Yankee  phrase,  gumption, 
horse-sense,  linked  with  seraphic  vision.  " 
Love  of  truth,  in  the  end,  was  always  strong- 
er in  him  than  love  of  beauty.  His  passion 
for  merely  intellectual  truth,  for  knowledge, 
and  that  of  all  kinds,  made  him  an  eager 
and  arduous  student,  from  very  childhood 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  capacity  of  toil 
was  great.  His  universality  of  grasp 
and  breadth  of  interest  was  miraculous: 
abstract  mathematics,  natural  or  historic 
Science,  psychology,  language,  literature, — 
he  brought  to  any  conceivable  region  of 
human  knowledge  an  apparently  equal  capaci- 
ty of  understanding  and  acquiring.  Had 
lie  brought  to  all  an  equal  interest,  it  might 
have  heen  impossible  for  him  ever  to  have 
narrowed  his  attention  to  the  limits  necessary 


for  practical  accomplishment.  But  his  pas- 
sion for  significant  human  truth  overbore 
that  for  mere  knowledge,  and  drew  him  al- 
ways to  the  studies  that  bore  most  nearly  on 
the  spiritual  life  of  man. 

"Xailing  ihis  thesis  on  the  golden  gate 
<  )i  i In  new  Mammon  temples:  thai  the  boiiIk 
The  striving,  praying,  hoping   human  souls — 
Alone  mi  earth  are  valuable," 

Ik  said  in  the  remarkable  alumni  poem  writ- 
ten when  he  was  scarcely  twenty-four  years 
old  :  and  this  creed  of  the  bo)'  remained  al- 
ways the  watchword  of  the  man. 

The  ardor  with  which  he  contended  for 
it,  won  him  sometimes  a  name  for  unprac- 
tical indifference  to  material  interests  as 
against  spiritual, or  for  hostility  toward  science 
as  against  letters.  Nothing  was  farther  from 
the  fait.  He  gave  material  considerations 
their  due  weight  in  all  his  reasoning,  and  he 
had  a  natural  love  for  both  the  generaliza- 
tions ami  minutiae  of  science.  In  those 
natural  sciences  that  lie  nearest  the  human, 
such  as  biology,  his  knowledge  was  very 
considerable.  Nor  was  he  in  the  least  a 
smattererordilettant  in  his  varied  knowledges: 
whatever  he  knew,  he  knew  earnestly  and 
thoroughly,  penetrating  with  a  trained  in- 
sight to  the  foundation  principles  of  a  subject, 
and  making  himself  honestly  competent  at 
least  to  comprehend  intelligently  what  its 
specialists  said,  and  appreciate  its  bearings 
on  his  own  subject.  So  shy  of  asserting 
himself  off  his  own  ground  was  he,  that  those 
who  knew  him  were  generally  quite  unaware 
of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge. 
Again,  though  he  consistently  protested 
against  neglect  of  the  acquisitions  of  the 
past,  no  one  kept  more  constantly  abreast  of 
the  intellectual  activities  of  the  clay.  In 
whatever  distant  village,  the  currents  of  the 
world's  thought — in  letters,  in  scienc  :,  in 
statecraft —flowed  through  his  study. 

Whatever  entered  his  mind  entered  not 
as  a  dead  acquisition,  to  He  stored  away, 
but  entered  vitally  into  his  whole  self.  Thus 
all  his  varied  mental   possessions  deepened 
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and  vivified  his  understanding  of  his  own 
subjects,  and — joined  to  his  ruling  desire  to 
know  everything  as  it  really  is,  to  have  the 
i  vu  t  truth — gave  him  a  most  fine  and  per- 
fect power  "I  discrimination.  His  final 
judgment  on  any  intellectual  point  was  apt 
to  have  almost  standard  Tightness.  It  was 
easy  to  be  unaware  of  this,  because  Profes- 
sor Sill— impulsive  in  speech  and  with  little 
pride  of  consistency — took  no  pains  to  keep 
his  opinions  suppressed  until  he  had  formu- 
lated them  into  his  final  judgment.  Indeed, 
his  very  habit  of  seeing  all  sides  of  a  subject 
sometimes  made  him  seem  one-sided  :  for  it 
was  his  disposition  in  discussion  to  throw 
himself  almost  wholly  upon  that  side  which 
was  being  neglected,  to  bring  forward  that 
consideration  which  none  else  had  thought 
of.  His  temperament  was  to  see  one  aspect 
of  a  subject  at  a  time,  and  that  vividly  ;  and 
thus,  in  successive  single  views,  caught  as 
with  lightning  illumination,  he  would  in  the 
end  give  to  the  friend  who  followed  his 
speech,  a  singularly  complete  estimate  of 
the  whole,  fair  as  the  perspective  observer's, 
bright  and  full  as  the  partisan's.  When  he 
wrote  for  the  public,  he  took  pains  to  state 
his  whole  view,  and  his  wise  insight,  his 
clear  discrimination,  his  single-minded  ef- 
fort to  state  the  exact  truth,  became 
apparent.  "How  hard  it  is  to  tell  the  truth!" 
he  wrote  to  a  friend.  "What  a  grand  es- 
sential of  'style'  in  writing  it  is  !  I  should 
preach  it  more  if  I  had  teaching  to  do  now 
— the  carefully  sober  aim  at  exact  truth, 
that  won't  need  modifying  one  way  tomorrow 
and  a  little  the  other  way  the  next  day." 
"There  is  nothing  I  admire  so  heartily  as 
fairness — especially  fairness  under  tempta- 
tion to  the  opposite.  "  "  'To  see  things  as 
they  are' — they  may  make  game  of  that  as- 
piration in  Boston,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  a  lug 
thing."     "The  only    men  and   women    who 

are  any  account,  in   the   long  run are 

the  people  who  have  the  instinct  of  getting 
right  down  and  looking  into  a  matter  to  see 
what  the  exact  facts  are     first  of  all." 


In  his  nominal  specialty  of  literary  criti- 
cism, Professor  Sill  had  absolutely  no  su- 
perior. "Criticism"  is  here  meant  in  its 
higher  signification  appreciating  an  author, 
estimating  him  rightly,  expressing  that  esti- 
mate. He  was  a  generous  critic,  reverent 
of  greatness,  and  despised  the  small  detrac- 
tions and  comparisons  of  conventional 
criticism.  "  It  puts  me  out  of  all  patience," 
he  said  of  reviewers  of  Emerson,  "to  hear 
these  fellows  who  try  to  go  round  such  a  man 
with  their  foot  rules — inch  rules — and  dimin- 
ishing glasses.  You  can't  do  that  with  the 
smallest  man — let  alone  the  biggest  kind." 
He  was  catholic  in  his  appreciation,  par- 
tisan of  no  school  as  against  another  ;  he 
had  his  favorites,  but  his  universality  of 
mind  made  him  appreciative  of  the  qualities 
of  all — Carlyle  or  Lamb,  Pope  or  Keats, 
Ho  wells  or  Hawthorne.  He  knew  very  well 
why  he  admired  in  every  case,  could  analyze 
keenly  the  author's  special  qualities,  and 
was  absolutely  independent  in  his  estimates, 
and  not  afraid  before  mere  name  and  fame. 
He  had  nothing  of  the  universal  complai- 
sance of  Longfellow,  who  found  in  every- 
thing "some  good  lines."  Charlatanry  or 
intentional  grossness  he  pardoned  nowhere. 
"Tell  'em,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  about  to  re- 
view Flaubert,  "  Tell 'em  Salammbo  is  the 
idyl  of  the  shambles;  the  pastoral  symphony 
of  the  vivisection  room.  It  so  reeks  and 
smells  that  it  ought  to  be  bound  in  disinfect- 
ant paper.  ...  It  is  the  rotten  fruit  of  a  rot- 
ten tree."  And  again,  of  some  lauded 
names:  "I  mean  to  imply  that  all  this  hul- 
labaloo about  certain  names  is  fictitious 
weight,  got  by  skillful  working  for  it,  mainly. 
It  seems  to  be  disgraceful  to  human  nature, 
the  way  our  young  writers  push  and  strain 
and  gesticulate  and  yell  for  recognition." 
lie  had.  also,  little  hospitality  for  weak 
and  commonplace  writing,  and  little  dis- 
position to  pick  out  its  small  merits,  holding 
that  when  time  is  too  short  for  the  reading 
of  great  works,  the  desire  of  the  many 
to     precipitate     their     feeble     stammering 
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upon  the  public  is  nothing  finer  than  a  con- 
temptible egotism.  Vet  when  the  stammer- 
ings appeared  before  him  not  as  candidates 
for  fame,  but  as  the  efforts  of  learners,  (and 
much,  very  much,  advising  of  young  writers 
fell  to  his  share,)  no  one  could  be  more  ap- 
preciative of  every  spark  of  promise.  Vet 
he  was  at  the  same  time  sternly  intolerant 
of  faults,  and  uncompromising  in  giv- 
ing those  plain-spoken  estimates  of  the  value 
of  the  work  which  most  men  called  on  for 
such  judgments  evade  by  every  euphemism; 
and  this  he  did  sometimes  at  cost  of  a  good 
deal  of  distress  to  himself — for  he  was  the 
most  sensitive  of  men — believing  it  to  be  the 
only  honest  and  kind  way.  He  rendered  by 
this  frankness  of  criticism  incalculable  ser- 
vice to  some  young  people,  and  offended 
others. 

Professor  Sill  has  left  a  few  careful  criti- 
cal essays1,  a  large  number  of  anonymous 
reviews  in  various  periodicals,  and  a 
good  many  light  essays  of  fancy  and  de- 
scription, most  of  these  in  the  Contributor's 
Club  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  These, 
with  communications  from  time  to  time  to 
the  press  on  current  educational  or  other 
public  topics,  and  a  translation  from  the 
German  (Rau's  Mozart.  Leypoldt  &  Holt, 
1868.),  will  constitute  his  prose  writings,  un- 
less he  has  left  work  ready  for  publication. 
They  are  mere  fragmentary  evidences  of 
what  his  work  might  have  been;  but  there 
is  very  little  prose  written  that  offers  a  bet- 
ter model  of  thought  and  style.  The  little 
sketches — parenthetic  scraps  from  a  mind 
whose  lightest  musings  were  never  shallow 
or  commonplace — flow    into   comparatively 

•Perhaps  the  following  list  contains  most  of  them: 

Shakspere's  Prose,  Overland.  January,  1875. 

A  Private  Letter.     The  CaLifornkm,  October,  1880. 

The  Best  Use  of  Wealth.    The  Otli/tirnirin,  January,  1881. 

Shall  We  Have  Free  High  Schools?  The  Californian, 
February,  1881. 

What  is  a  University '.'     The  <  mifomuxn,  .May,  1881. 

Henrv  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Tin  Californian,  Nay, 
1882. 

The  Doctrines  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Tin  Culijoe- 
nhtn,  October,  1882. 

Herbert  Spencer's  Theory  of  Education.  Altantic,  Feb- 
ruary, 1883. 

The  Prose  and  Verse  of  K.  W.  Emerson.  Overland, 
October,  1884. 

Should  a  College  Educate?    Atlantic,  August,  1885. 

Principles  of  Criticism,  Atlantic,  November.  1885. 

Shall  Women  go  to  College?    fentury.  June,  1SSU. 


free  play  of  phrase  and  figure  and  fancy;  but 
in  critical  or  argumentative  writing,  Pro- 
fessor Sill  was  straight  to  the  point,  keen 
and  forcible,  with  no  delay  or  digression 
for  the  sake  of  beauty  in  style.  A  rich  and 
figurative  diction  and  a  wealth  of  suggestion 
and  side  thoughts  came  naturally  to  his  lips 
or  pen;  but  he  rejected  all  that  was  not  to 
the  purpose.  "  I  take  much  delight  in 
that  modern  way  of  saying  directly  what 
we  think,  without  any  frills,"  he  said.      "  I 

picked  up  's  book  lately,  and  tried  to 

read.  It  is  full  of  interesting  facts  and  ideas, 
but  a  disgusting  flounced  and  furbelowed 
style.  I  couldn't  stand  it,  and  couldn't 
read  it."  But  his  own  style  was  not  merely 
clear  and  direct.  It  is  somewhat  of  the 
school  of  Arnold's  and  Lowell's  prose. 
Like  theirs,  it  is  forcible  and  convincing  to 
the  thoughtful  reader,  but  not  of  the  rugged 
force  that  would  seize  the  attention  of  the 
thoughtless;  and  like  theirs  it  is  noteworthy 
for  a  fine  sense  of  the  value  of  language, 
a  command  of  its  resources,  and  a  certain 
inherent  beauty,  quite  other  than  that  of 
ornamentation. 

But  when  one  has  spoken  of  Professor 
Sill  as  poet,  critic,  scholar-— of  all  that  he 
ever  put  in  print  and  gave  to  the  public — 
one  has  touched  but  the  surface  of  his  life. 
He  did  not  live  for  the  public,  but  for  his 
pupils  and  friends.  "  I  am  not  a  poet,  I 
am  a  schoolteacher  who  occasionally  writes 
verses,"  he  sometimes  said.  Early  in  life, 
he  deliberately  renounced  the  pen  for  the 
schoolroom,  saying,  in  some  one  else's 
phrase,  which  pleased  him,  that  his  choice 
was  not  to  make  something  of  himself,  but 
to  make  something  of  other  people.  Until 
within  the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  when 
personal  circumstances  withdrew  him  from 
the  work  of  teaching,  scarcely  a  fragment 
from  his  constant  and  wonderfully  efficient 
activity  floated  up  to  the  surface  in  print. 
Even  in  his  educational  work,  the  results 
that  can  be  put  on  record  and  weighed  in 
the  world's    scales,  are    not    such    that    by 
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merely  enumerating  them  one  could  give 
any  true  idea  of  what  lias  been  lust  to  us  by 
his  untimel)  death.  In  this  State — the 
Stale  of  his  choice  and  his  affection — he 
was  for  three  wars  a  teacher  in  the  Oakland 
High  School,  and  occupied  for  eight  years 
hair  of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  University.  In  these  positions 
he  very  rarely  came  in  any  way  before  even 
the  local  public;  he  made  no  stir,  left  no 
conspicuous  changes  behind  him.  Yet  the 
great  ability,  the  infinite  industry,  the  posi- 
tiveness,  enthusiasm,  courage,  and  personal 
potency  of  the  man,  sc  wrought  in  every 
department  that  he  touched,  and  among  all 
that  he  came  in  contact  with,  that  feu  men 
have  ever  left  so  profound,  so  ineradicable  an 
impress.  "  I  would  like  to  live  a  little,  and 
not  see  so  much  written  about  it  !"  he  said 
once;  and  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew 
him,  he  left  some  such  sense  of  the  com- 
parative superficiality  and  unreality  of  all 
visibly  recorded  work,  as  beside  the  fact 
of  such  a  man  himself. 

His  remarkable  quality  as  a  teacher  was 
partly  due  to  his  complete  belief  in  the  work. 
"The  whole  problem  of  the  progress,  and 
even  of  the  maintenance,  of  civilized  society 
depends  on  the  su<  cess  or  failure  of  a  peo- 
ple in  lifting  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades. 
And  now,  how  can  this  be  done?  With  the 
adult  population,  it  cannot  be  done  at  all. 
It  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  truth  to  con- 
template, but  grown  men  are  as  they  are. 
Not  so,  however,  with  children  and  youth." 
Therefore,  to  his  mind,  the  very  best  of  all 
services  was  that  of  teaching  the  young:  and 
believing  as  he  did  in  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  human  soul,  teaching  meant  to  him 
moulding  the  --till  plastic  nature  into  the  high- 
est product  of  mind  and  character  possible  to 
n.  Ml  his  judgments  about  methods  of  edu- 
cation were  leased  on  this  conception  of  its 
object.  His  faith  in  its  power  to  mould  the 
character  was  very  great,  and  therefore  his 
anxiety  that  it  should  be  of  the  best   quality 


was  unbounded  ;  and  no  one  was  to  his 
mind  so  much  the  public  enemy  as  the  char- 
latan or  ignoramus  in  education,  or  the  man 
who  would  use  its  means  to  his  own  political 
or  personal  ends.  A  very  important  part  of 
his  educational  work  in  this  State  consisted 
in  his  ardent,  unreserved,  unceasing  advo- 
cacy  of  the  highest  ideals  and  soundest 
methods  in  education.  At  once  familiar 
with  the  homeliest  details  of  class-room 
work,  and  inspired  by  the  largest  concep- 
tions of  its  significance,  he  was  as  complete- 
ly equipped  as  possible  for  such  advocacy. 
But  his  high  ideal  of  education,  his 
conscientiousness  in  its  daily  drudgeries, 
his  infinite  ingenuity  and  comprehension  in 
applying  his  theories  in  detail,  Were  all  per- 
haps less  rare  than  the  unstudied  effect  of 
the  man  himself.  To  know  him  well  was  itself 
an  education.  To  his  pupils  and  friends  he 
poured  out  freely  the  genius  of  which  he  only 
shyly  and  reluctantly  gave  an  occasional 
hint  to  the  public.  Before  strangers,  he  was 
diffident,  and  often  constrained;  and  in  writ- 
ing he  addressed  his  readers  with  dignity  and 
reserve,  having  none  of  the  disposition  to 
take  the  public  into  his  confidence  that  has 
revealed  a  few  writers  to  all  the  world  and 
for  all  time  as  personally  charming;  but  none 
of  these  exceeded  him  as  he  was  known 
within  a  small  circle.  His  unstudied  talk, 
blending  all  the  qualities  the  reader  finds  in 
his  poetry  and  his  prose,  was  yet  better  than 
either  bv  a  charming  unconventionalitv,  a 
winning  kindliness,  a  humor  keen  and  perva- 
sive, but  spontaneous  as  breathing.  He 
was  absolutely  without  affectation  in  speech, 
genuine  beyond  the  manner  of  man.  To 
prepare  a  ion  mot,  to  seek  an  effect,  would 
have  been  about  as  easy  to  him  as  to  pick  a 
pocket.  "It  is  dreadful  to  me  always  to 
find  a  •smart'  thing  repeated  that  way,"  he 
wrote  :  "  But  the  remarkable  talkers  all 
seem  to  do  it.  Moral  :  let  us  not  be  re- 
markable talkers.  It  is  a  frightful  thing  to 
be.  "     Vet  while  he   could  not  assume,   he 
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could  conceal  ;  he  had  large  reserves  of 
reticence  as  to  himself  and  his  affairs,  even 
in  his  most  intimate  speech. 

His  range  in    talk   was  inexhaustible,  his 
interest  universal.      From  the  very  stars  to 
the   homeliest  daily   detail  ;   from  the  grave 
and  sweet  discourse  that  left  the  heart  lifted 
as  by  sacred  music,  to  boyish  nonsense,  and 
laughter  as  natural  as  a  little  child's; — every- 
thing he  touched  with  the  beauty  of  his  own 
nature.      He  was  as  far  as  possible  from  a 
monologueist  :     his  mind     was    constantly 
in     touch     with     that    of    his    companion, 
his   attention    sympathetic    and    eager,    his 
response  prompt  and  full  of  comprehension. 
No  one  more  appreciated  and  enjoyed  con- 
genial and  stimulating  companionship  ;  and 
tiresome,  foolish,  most  of  all,  insincere  talk- 
ers, he  endured  with  suffering,  and  shunned 
with  an  even  comical  terror.    Men,  women, 
•  and  children   alike  found  him   a   fascinating 
companion.       He     made     himself  one     to 
children  not  often  by  bringing  himself  down 
to   their  plane,  but   by   lifting   them  to  his. 
He  believed  that  their  power  of  understand- 
ing and  feeling  is  underrated,  and  he  talked 
freely  with    them  of  great  thoughts,  of  lofty 
motives,   of  aspirations   and   high   spiritual 
planes,  of  the  wonders  of  science  and   his- 
tory,  the  great   world-activities,  the   beauty 
of  nature  and  art — now  in  effective  detail, 
drawn  from  their  little  observations,  now  in 
bold  and  beautiful  generalizations.      His  re- 
sults justified  his  theory,  for  the  children  al- 
ways  loved  his  talk,  in  some  sort  compre- 
hended it,   and  never   altogether  forgot  it. 
Even  in  the  schoolroom   he  insisted  on  not 
being  mere  lecturer,  but  made  discourse  as  far 
as  possible  mutual,  listened  with  real  interest 
to  their  little  views  of  time  or  eternity,  and 
took,  in  work   or  in   play,   the  attitude  of  a 
comrade  :  yet    always    with    some  invisible 
hint  of  what  he  was  beyond  what  they  could 
see,  which  made  them  hold  him  in  a  certain 
awe.     They  confided  in  him  infinitely;  they 
told  him   their  secrets ;    but   take    liberties 
with  him,  question  his  decisions,  conscious- 


ly displease  him,  the  hardiest  would  not. 
Indeed,  so  far  from  familiarity  breeding 
contempt,  regard  for  Professor  Sill  was  in 
singularly  direct  ratio  to  the  extent  of  ac- 
quaintance with  him  :  and  no  less  did  he  re- 
fute the  other  foolish  cynicism,  that  "No 
man  is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet  ;"  for  servants, 
laborers,  tradesfolk,  who  dealt  with  him, 
came  to  regard  him  with  almost  reverent 
enthusiasm.  His  •'goodness"  was  always 
their  talk. 

Perhaps  they,  as  did  children,  caught  in 
their  simple  judgment  the  chief  secret  of 
the  man  when  they  said  of  him,  "  He  is  so 
good!"  The  common  temptations  of  life, 
the  common  objects  of  the  world's  struggle 
— personal  ease  or  profit,  material  success 
— these  things  seemed  too  far  away  from 
him  to  be  even  renounced,  or  resisted. 
They  were  a  tawdry  sort  of  child's  play, 
which  men  would  drop  of  themselves  if  they 
understood  the  greater  joys  of  life.  He 
was  absolutely  without  a  littleness.  The 
taint  of  money  meanness — even  in  its  most 
plausible  form  of  a  selfish  lavishness — or  of 
commonplace  self-indulgence  and  petty 
selfishness,  it  seemed,  could  no  more  come 
near  him  than  the  dust  of  the  highway  could 
be  thrown  upon  a  star.  In  this  respect 
alone  was  it  true  that  he  was  unpractical, 
even  quixotic.  He  was  not  in  the  least  vis- 
ionary about  business  matters,  and  could 
give  sound  advice  therein :  and  he  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  his  ideal  of  integrity 
between  man  and  man  would  have  made 
the  whole  fabric  of  even  honorable  business 
and  public  life,  as  at  present  woven  to- 
gether, impracticable — so  searching,  so 
transcendent  was  it;  and  was  too  fair  to 
condemn  in  others  some  necessary  depart- 
ure from  a  standard  which  nevertheless  he 
preferred  unobtrusively  to  live  up  to  him- 
self. Only  when  it  was  a  question  simply 
of  giving,  could  his  open-handedness  some- 
times be  imposed  upon.  To  bear  a  grudge 
or  retaliate  an  injury,  was  simply  impossible 
to  him:   though  injury    or  unkindness  was 
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felt  by  liim  with  undying  sensitiveness.  He 
not  open  to  that  pain  from  slights  to 
vanity  which  is  usually  meant  by  "sensitive- 
ness"; but  in  liner  ways  he  was  all  nerve  to 
the  world's  hurts.  Neither  was  he  open  to 
flattery,  which  mortified  and  offended  him; 
though  the  sincere  admiration  of  those 
whom  he  valued  gave  him  pleasure. 

Professor  Sill  lived  above  the  level  of 
these  pettinesses  as  naturally  as  above  that  of 
arson  or  murder.  Of  that  higher  self-seek- 
ing that  is  often  cherished  by  cruder  moral 
natures  as  a  lofty  aspiration — the  desire  for 
fame — he  spoke  in  younger  life  as  a 
temptation  to  be  avoided.  A  mind  fixed  on 
men's  praise  would  inevitably  lose  sight  of 
the  higher  standard  of  simple  usefulness. 
By  this  fame,  the  effort  for  which  he  early 
renounced,  he  never  meant  other  than  that 
which  comes  of  itself  as  the  result  of  worthy 
achievement;  the  effort  to  push  one's  self, 
to  "  secure  recognition,"  at  no  time  would 
have  seemed  to  him  anything  but  repulsive. 
As  he  came  to  middle  age,  not  only  did  his 
horror  of  this  struggle  deepen,  but  he  more 
and  more  regarded  even  an  honorable  fame 
as  an  unworthy  and  demoralizing  object  of 
desire.  "If  only  he  hasn't  the  'vicious 
quitch'  of  a  craving  for  fame  in  him  !"  he 
said  of  a  promising  young  man;  and  of  a 
distinguished  woman,  "  Her  interest  in 
things  outside  of  relation  to  her  seemed 
rather  fictitious.  It  is  a  horrible  penalty  to 
pay  for  fame  and  flattery!  I  more  and 
more  believe  the  only  safe  way  for  ordinary 
mortals  is  to  keep  out  of  sight."  "  The 
desire  for  personal  reputation  seems  to  me 
a  very  contemptible  and  objectionable 
thing."  Yet,  with  a  lovable  inconsistency, 
he  rejoiced  greatly  in  all  deserved  fame  of 
others;  and  delighted,  too,  in  the  small 
>ses  of  promising  young  people,  and. 
while  warning  them  against  the  quest  of 
fame,  could  not  infrequently  be  detected 
giving  a  covert  push  to  their  baby  reputations. 

I:  i^  natural,  over  his  grave,  to  dwell  on 
the  sweet  kindliness  of  his  nature  and  be- 


havior, his  exquisite  considerateness,  the 
flower-like  delicacy  and  purity  of  his  spirit, 
the  loftiness  in  which  his  thoughts  dwelt,  so 
that  without  effort  or  consciousness  he- 
wrapped  around  those  who  associated  with 
him,  an  atmosphere  of  higher  taste,  high- 
er thought,  higher  motive  and  principle; 
on  the  long  record  of  his  unselfish  acts; 
on  the  fine  sensitiveness,  as  keen  for  others 
as  for  himself,  that  made  so  cruel  to  him 
the  rough  contacts  of  the  world;  on  his  af- 
fectionate tenderness,  and  the  power  of 
comprehension  that  made  him  an  ideal 
confidant  and  companion;  on  his  love  of 
nature,  and  music,  and  books,  and  seclusion, 
with  choice  companionship,  his  poet's  moods 
of  sadness,  his  genial  humor,  his  self-distrust- 
ful modesty.  But  his  friends  misrepresent 
the  man  if  they  speak  only  of  these.  As  truly 
his  own  was  the  power  of  indignant  scorn; 
the  cold  contempt  with  which  he  drew 
away  from  the  foul  or  the  mean;  the  white 
flash  of  anger  that  occasionally  sprang  out 
upon  them.  It  is  no  mere  sweet-souled 
dreamer  that  we  have  lost.  He  took  Em- 
erson's advice,  and  was  not  tender  of  mak- 
ing himself  an  enemy  now  and  then. 
Sound  education  in  this  State  has  had  many 
friends;  but  it  has  always  had  to  be  protected 
from  marauders.  In  this  cause,  and  in 
others,  Professor  Sill  never  shirked  battle; 
he  was  even  prompt  to  join  it:  but  he  had 
no  joy  in  contest.  He  dreaded  it  and 
suffered  under  it.  He  always  went  to  the 
front  of  the  field,  but  he  went  with  a  naked 
breast;  and  not  one  of  the  rougher  blows 
with  which  obtuser  men  returned  his  keen, 
indignant  strokes  failed  to  leave  its  hurt; 
the  mere  fact  of  contest  distressed  him. 
But  those  upon  whom  one  of  his  swift, 
low-voiced  flashes  of  fine  scorn  descended, 
never  forgot  nor  forgave  it. 

His  shrinking  from  mankind,  too,  was 
scarcely  half  shyness,  and  more  contempt 
for  its  falseness  and  coarseness  and  meanness. 
"Unpopular  doctrine  as  it  necessarily  is," 
he  would  sometimes  say  in  effect,  "  the  un- 
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sentimental  observer  must  see  that  the  race 
is  scarcely  above  the  brute  condition  yet, 
and  consists  of  a  very  great  majority  of  low 
and  brutish,  or  narrow  and  ignorant  souls, 
with  only  a  few,  here  and  there,  who  live  on 
a  really  high  and  human  level."  He  loved 
humanity  :  he  would  give  his  life  to  its  ser- 
vice :  but  like  it,  find  it  agreeable  or  con- 
genial, he  did  not.  This  too  people  felt  in 
him,  and  this  too  made  him  enemies.  Yet 
under  all  his  fastidious  shrinking,  so  affec- 
tionate was  his  nature  that  however  his  taste 
recoiled,  his  heart  warmed  toward  any  one 
of  all  the  human  throng  who  was  in  anyway 
thrown  upon  him  for  help. 

A  gentle,  affectionate,  beauty-loving  spir- 
it, shrinking  to  quiet  corners,  with  congenial 
friends,  and  books,  and  art;  a  creature  as  of 
another  sphere,  full  of  a  fiery  scorn  for  this, 
barely  touching  its  ground  with  impatient 
feet,  proud,  impulsive,  stern,  and  defiant; — 

" and  yet  lii>  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay," 

and  the  real  man.  under  all  his  contradictions 
and  moods,  was  a  patient  toiler  for  others' 
good.  All  his  reasonings,  his  desires,  his 
scorns,  ended  in  service  and  duty.  They 
were  the  final  text  in  all  his  teaching  :  soon- 
er or  later  he  said  to  every  class  of  pupils, 
"  What  use  in  your  living  except  to  serve  ?" 
His  love  of  beauty  was  great  ;  his  love  of 
truth  greater  ;  but  the  very  foundations  of 
his  character  were  laid  in  the  New  England 
granite  of  plain  loyalty  to  principle. 

"Doubting  Thomas  and   loving  .John. 
Behind  the  others  walking  on: — 
"Tell  me  now,  John,  dare  yon  he 
One  of  the  minority  '.' 
To  lie  lonely  in  your  thought, 
Xever  visited  nor  sought, 
Shunned  with  secret  shrug,  to  go 
Through  the  world  esteemed  its  foe: 
To  be  singled  out  and  hissed, 
Pointed  at  as  one  unblessed, 
Warred  against    in  whispers  taint. 
Lest  the  children  catch  a  taint; 
To  hear  off  your  titles  well, — 
Heretic  and  infidel  1 


It' you  dare,  come    now    with    me, 
Fearless,  confident,  and  free.' 
"  'Thomas,  do  you  dare  to  be 
<  If  the  great  majority  '.' 
To  be  only  as  the  rest. 
With    Heaven's  common  comforts  blessed; 
To  accept,  in  humble  part. 
Truth  that  shines  on  every  heart; 
Xever  to  lie  set  on  high, 
Where  the  envious  curses  rly; 
Never  name  or  fame  to  find, 
Still  outstripped  in  soul  and  mind: 
To  be  hid,  unless  to  God, 
As  one  grass-blade  in  the  sod, 
Underfoot  with  millions  trod'.' 
If  you  dare,  come  with  us  he 
Lost  in  Love's  great  unity.'" 

[Dare  }""» .'i 

Here  is  undoubtedly  much  of  his  own  dual 
experience.  Love  with  him  flowed  deeper 
than  scorn,  and  usefulness  was  the  great 
yearning  of  his  life. 

As  he  passed  out  of  youth,  it  became 
more  and  more  a  text  with  him  that  one 
must  not  crave  even  this  in  too  self-seeking 
a  spirit.  That  the  good  thing  should  be 
done  is  the  end  to  desire;  not  that  /  should 
be  the  doer  of  it.  The  vastness  of  the 
forces  with  or  against  which  a  man  must 
work,  and  the  infinite  smallness  of  the  in- 
dividual in  comparison,  impressed  him 
overwhelmingly.  He  urged  on  himself  a 
sort  of  quietism  based  on  these  thoughts. 

"  Let  the  great  forces,  wise  of  old, 
Have  their  whole  way  with  thee, 
('rumble  thy  heart  from  its  hold. 
Drown  thy  life  in  the  sea." 

(Field  Nolet.) 

"  Fret  not  that  thy  day  is  gone, 
And  the  task  is  still  undone. 
'Twas  not  thine,  it  seems,  at  all : 
Near  to  thee  it  chanced  to  fall, 
Close  enough  to  stir  thy  brain, 
And  to  vex  thy  heart  in  vain. 
Somewhere,  in  a  nook  forlorn, 
Yesterday  a  babe  was  horn: 
He  shall  do  thy  waiting  task  ; 


'Tis  enough  of  joy  for  thee 
Hit  high  service  to  foresee.1 
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From  personal  sorrows  and  desires,  from 
the  great  misery  with  which  the  world's  sin 
and  folly  and  suffering  constantly  oppressed 
him,  he  turned  always  to  the  eternal  forces. 
What  their  cause  or  their  purpose  was,  he- 
felt  himself  helpless  to  guess;  but  some- 
thing in  which  his  individual  happiness,  or 
work,  (>r  largest  desire  for  the  world's  good, 
must  lie  too  infinitesimal  a  part  to  deserve 
much  of  his  own  thought.  Into  the  very 
schoolroom  he  carried  such  conceptions  of 
life,  and  made  little  children  feel  that  they 
must  do  their  little  tasks  in  the  light  of 
the  eternal  verities. 

How  long  and  how  far  his  influence  will 
go  on  working  in  the  life  of  this  community, 
no  one  can  say.  It  was  an  unique  in- 
fluence: no  common  domination,  which 
could  lead  others  to  take  blindly  his  views, 
or  follow  blindly  his  wishes.  It  almost 
created  the  intellectual  life,  the  disinter- 
ested spirit,  the  taste  for  the  high  and  the 
scorn  of  the  low,  in  the  young.  His  early 
pupils  are  men  and  women,  all  more  or 
less  aware  that  much  of  the  work  of  their 
hands  is  his;  but  who  can  measure  how 
much,  or  guess  how  commonplace  might 
prove  the  soul  that  now  seems  exceptional, 
were  the  effects  of  contact  with  him  taken 
out  of  it  ?  "  Some  of  you  will  have  to  do 
this,"  was  his  frequent  remark  of  this  or 
that  work.  "  I  cannot.  I  look  to  your 
achievements."  No  nature  of  power  com- 
parable to  his  own  came  under  his  teach- 
ing. Vet  among  them,  they  do  in  some 
sort  radiate  and  perpetuate  it,  and  it  might 
even  chance  that  the  lesser  pupil  might 
sometime  perform  the  half-selfish  achieve- 
ment of  some  conspicuous  good,  from 
which  the  teacher's  self-abnegation  had 
held  him  back;  or  that  his  wisdom  at  sec- 
ond-hand   might    work    some    large    result 


among  the  pupils  of  his  pupils.  It  would 
not  be  the  first  time  that  the  great  teacher 
had  left  little  record  of  himself  save  through 
the  work  of  the  lesser  men  he  taught. 

Yet  after  all  has  been  said  of  the  impress 
of  Professor  Sill  on  those  who  knew  him, 
the  most  potent  element  in  it  has  escaped 
analysis.  He  was  not  a  popular  man  ;  he 
attracted  strangers,  but  not  strikingly:  he  oft- 
en offended  slight  acquaintances.  Among 
classes  of  young  men  and  women,  slightly 
familiar  with  him,  he  had  friends  and  ene- 
mies, as  in  other  places.  But  wherever  ac- 
quaintance with  him  became  near,  he  in- 
spired an  attachment  profound  and  undying. 
Few  men  have  ever  had  such  power  to  attract 
and  keep  affection.  No  one  once  his  friend 
ever  ceased  to  love  him,  either  through 
alienation  or  forgetfulness.  He  never  need- 
ed to  seek  affection — it  came  unsought,  and 
stayed  unchanged  by  time  or  distance.  No 
kindred  of  his  are  in  California  to  mourn 
him  ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  word  could  have 
come  across  the  continent  of  any  death  that 
would  have  brought  profound  and  near  grief 
to  so  many  hearts.  All  that  so  drew  and 
held  invincibly  the  hearts  of  others  to  him, 
they  could  not  themselves  define.  They 
name  over  to  each  other  his  goodnesses,  his 
winning  ways,  but  their  final  phrase  always 
is,  "I  do  not  know  what  it  was — he  was  dif- 
ferent from  every  one  else  in  the  world.  " 
He  was  like  a  being  of  another  race  :  yel 
more  human,  more  fully  alive,  than  other 
men.  Perhaps  it  is  of  that  future  human 
race  of  whom  he  thought  and  hoped  so 
much,  that 

"the  man  that   with  ns  trod 
This  planet  was  a  noble  type, 
Appearing  ere  the  lime-  were  ripe." 

He  died  before  he  had  completed  his  forty- 
sixth  year;  and  his  place  will  never  be  filled. 
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It  is  very  earnestly  t<>  be  lioped  that  the  apathy 
which  lias  hitherto  prevented  the  success  of  all  at- 
tempts to  provide  San  Francisco  with  a  new  char- 
ter,  will  lie  overcome  this  time.  There  is  an  almost 
entire  uniformity  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  one  pro- 
posed by  the  board  of  freeholder  among  those  cit- 
izeiis  who  have  definite  ideas  of  municipal  govern- 
ment :  and  it  is  probable  that  the  names  of  the  men 
who  .hatted  it  would  dispose  a  majority  of  tlios,. 
who  have  no  views  on  the  subject,  to  feel  favorably 
toward  it;  but  whether  favorably  enough  to  take 
them  to  the  polls,  is  another  question.  Although 
the  government  of  great  cities  lias  proved  to  lie  the 
weak  spot  in  oursystem of  government,so  weak  that 
the  only  serious  threat  of  the  break-down  of  that  sys- 
tem comes  thence,  and  therefore  the  most  anx- 
ious attention  of  all  good  citizens  should  be  directed 
thither,  it  seems  to  be  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
very  few  feel  any  great  concern  about  what  is  done 
in  city  matters — though  the}  will  march  and  shout 
and  contribute  money  with  great  zeal  for  a  nation- 
al election,  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 
Perhaps  despondency  has  as  much  to  do  with  their 
apathy  as  indifference:  they  have  settled  into  the 
relief  that  city  government  cannot  lie  made  pure  and 
efficient.  There  would  not  seem  to  be  sufficient rea- 
son  for  such  discouragement  :  city  government  is  a 
ditlicnlt  enough  problem,  but  it  is  one  in  which  it  is 
not  so  ditlicnlt  to  know  what  to  do,  j;s  to  get  it 
done;  and  to  get  some  things,  at  least,  done  would 
lie  easy  enough,  if  once  the  rank  and  tile  of  reason- 
ably intelligent  and  well  disposed  citizens  would 
put  their  minds  on  the  matter,  and   work   together. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  students 
of  city  government  on  one  point.  That  is  that  the 
first  step  to  reform  must  he  by  increasing  the  im- 
portance of  the  mayoralty.  The  superstition  on 
this  point  of  those  who  have  not  studied  the  mat- 
ter, is  a  curious  instance  of  the  survival  of  traditions. 
Because  the  English  hereditary  monarchy  some- 
times encroached  upon   popular  liberties,  and  these 

wen  protected  by  the  elected  ( '01 ons,  Americans  of 

today  have  a  blind  disposition  to  feel  safer  with  a 
legislative  body  than  an  Executive,  both  elected; 
and  this  although  they  know  perfectly  well,  when 
they  stop  to  think  of  it, that  nearly  ali  serious  failures 
infidelity  to  the  public  that  have  discredited  oar 
government  so  tar,  have  been  in  the  legislative 
bodies.  Not  a  voter  who  is  now  hesitating  for  fear 
of   "one-man    power"    in    the    mayoralty    of  San 


Francisco  but  has  heard,  and  contributed  to,  much 
talk  of  the  purchasability  of  members  of  ( 'ongress  ; 
not  one  who  believes  that  any  President  of  the 
United  States  could  ever  have  been  bought.  And 
in  like  manner,  no  State  has  ever  found  its  gover- 
nor trying  to  tyrannize  over  it,  and  restrained  by 
the  legislature.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  civil 
service  reform  is  a  movement  to  check  the  tendency 
of  legislative  bodies  to  encroach  on  the  functions  of 
the  Executive,  and  filch  the  appointing  power  from 
its  hands. 

Tu  I-;  fear  of  increasing  the  power  of  our  mayor  is 
the  more  absurd,  as  the  proposal  is  not  to  invest  him 
with  any  large  or  unprecedented  power,  but  mere- 
ly with  enough  to  give  him  something  the  relation  to 
the  supervisors  that  our  President  holds  to  Congress, 
or  our  governor  to  the  legislature.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  city  is  mainly  executive,  requiring  little 
making  of  ordinances,  but  much  vigilant  carrying 
out  of  these,  and  of  the  general  law.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  executive  function — represented 
by  the  mayor — should  he  peculiarly  strong  in  a 
city;  and  that  a  proposal  to  give  the  mayor  even  more 
power  relatively  to  the  supervisors  than  the  Pres- 
ident has  relatively  to  Congress,  would  he  nothing 
improper.  How  much  more  then  should  our  voters 
he  prepared  to  accept  the  proposition  now  before 
them,  which  is  only  to  bring  the  mayor's  power  up 
to  somewhere  near  the  level  granted  in  cur  whole 
American  system  as  proper  to  the  executive.  If 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may  appoint  the 
heads  of  till  departments  of  government,  and — di- 
rectly or  through  these — every  minor  executive 
official  in  the  country,  why  should  not  the  mayor 
of  San  Francisco  appoint  a  portion  of  the  heads  of 
that  city's  executive  departments? 

Ix  fact,  all  experience  shows  that  the  mayor  i- 
not  only  theoretically  entitled  to  do  so,  but  that  he 
must  do  so,  if  we  are  to  have  honest  administration. 
He  is  the  officer  who  is  charged  with  seeing  to  it 
that  ordinances  are  carried  out,  and  order  pre- 
served; it  is  therefore  necessary  that  he  should 
have  control  of  the  officers  through  whom  he  has 
to  do  this.  His  hands  are  tied  else,  and  he  be- 
comes a  mere  figure  head.  Moreover,  as  we  have 
before  urged,  it  is  clear — both  from  reason  and  ex- 
perience— that  it  is  easier  to  get  a  good  mayor  than 
good  minor  officers.  The  people  of  San  Francisco 
have  very  rarely  chosen  a  bad  mayor.     They  will 
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,„,i  ,|,,  it  ]  it  they  cannot  trust  themselves  that  far, 
the}  might  as  well  give  up  the  idea  of  self-gov- 
ernment altogether.  Still  more  if  the  mayor's 
powers  were  increased,  would  they  find  that  they 

would  drop  party  and  prejudice  and  choose  a  g I 

,im..  But  i"  concentrate  public  attention  on 
ii,,.  minor  officers  is  impassible.  Frequently 
men  vote  I'm'  them  without  knowing  who  they 
are.  because  they  are  on  the  ticket.  A  single  man 
in  :i  prominent  place,  as  the  mayor  is.  can  be  held 
to  account  for  the  use  of  his  position.  There  was 
once  a  mayor  of  Buffalo  whose  record  in  that  office 

led  i"  s i-  surprising  results;  and  mayors  are  not 

going  to  be  altogether  unmindful  of  that.  Even  if 
he  has  no  farther  political  ambitions,  a  mayor  has 
business  and  social  ones,  and  the  reputation  for 
honesty  and  decency  with  which  he  leaves  office, 
is  a  very  important  matter  to  him.  For  all 
these  reasons,  therefore,  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed charter  for  concentrating  responsibility  on 
the  mayor,  are  in  the  direct  road  to  reform,  and 
ought  to  recommend  the  charter  to  all  intelligent 
voters. 

Tut:  other  provision  that  is  of  special  interest 
from  the  Ovkri.ano's  point  of  view,  is  the  educa- 
tional one.  This  we  cannot  hut  consider  admir- 
able, meeting  almost  every  difficulty  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  may  not  he  an  ideal  arrangement:  hut  it 
is  such  an  unspeakable  improvement  on  the  present 
system,  that  we  urge  it  on  all  San  Francisco  voters 
among  our  readers  to  try  to  secure  its  adoption. 
Its. most  novel  feature  is  the  division  of  work  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Education,  which  is  to  retain 
the  business  functions,  and  a  Board  of  Examiners, 
to  which  practically  fall  all  the  strictly  educa- 
tional functions.  This  Hoard  of  Examiners  is  to 
he  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  is 
salaried.  Whether  this  separation  ol  the  business 
and  educational  work  will  prove  to  work  well,  we 
cannot  say:  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 
Tin' chief  advantage  in  the  arrangement  is  that  it 
makes  it  possible  to  bring  into  the  government  of 
I  he  schools  men  of  business  standing,  who  can 
serve  without  salary  if  the  brunt  of  the  work  is 
taken  by  others,  and  educational  specialists,  who 
are  enabled  by  a  salary  to  give  up  their  time  to  the 
schools.  The  Board  of  Examiners,  within  certain 
limits,  control  the  selection  of  teachers,  the  inspec- 
ts  I   schools,  and  the  choice   of  text-hooks  and 

courses  of  study;  and  at  least  two  of  the  live  must 
he  women.  This  puts  women  into  the  place  in  the 
school-system  where  they  arc  most  vitally  needed: 
ami  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  women  are 
utiite  competent  to  share  the  business  functions  re- 
served to  the  Board  of  Education,  there  is  no  es- 


pecial and  crying  need  of  their  help  in  these,  such 
as  there  is  in  the  educational  work,  and  no  reason 
why  their  general  eligibility  to  membership  in  the 
Board  is  not  enough  for  all  purposes. 

A  STILL  more  important  feature  is  the  less  novel 
one  of  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Education 
by  the  mayor,  without  reference  to  politics.  It  can 
hardly  need  saying  that  this  is  a  provision  which 
cannot  he  too  strongly  urged.  Such  Boards  oi  Edu- 
cation as  have  now  and  again  befallen  this  city 
by  election,  would  hurt  the  reputation  of  any  may- 
or to  an  extent  that  even  an  unprincipled  man 
would  hesitate  to  incur;  and  the  chances  are  always 
in  favor  of  Our  having  a  mayor  who  honestly  desires 
the  good  of  the  schools,  and  will  appoint  school  di- 
rectors in  as  good  faith  as  the  governor  appoints 
University  regents.  The  limitation  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Board  to  five — a  number  within  which  it  is 
possible  to  fix  responsibility  for  action — and  thear- 
rangement  for  overlapping  terms,  complete  the 
wisdom  of  the  provision.  Compared  point  by  point 
with  the  present  system  of  managing  the  schools, 
the  proposed  system  is  so  admirable  that — consid- 
ering the  extreme  importance  of  the  schools  to  the 
very  maintenance  of  civilization  here — we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  whether  one  entirely  approves 
every  point  in  the  proposed  charter  or  not,  nothing 
but  some  provision  in  it,  upon  a  vital  matter,  glar- 
ingly  inferior  to  the  present  one,  (and  there  is  no 
such,)  could  justify  him  in  failing  to  vote,  for  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  school  provision  alone. 

The  Jester  Sings. 
'  Love  is  but  a  passing  passion, 
Life,  of  things  a  foolish  fashion. 
Death,  a  sound  of  empty  knells  ; 
Take.  O  take  my  cap  and  hells  ! 

Take."  the  Jester  sang. 

Loud  his  clear  voice  rang. 

"Take  my  cap  and  bells! 

"  What  is  Love  beyond  the  wooing? 
Fame,  except  its  own  pursuing'.' 
Beauty,  save  for  what  it  sells'/ 
Take,  0  take  my  cap  and  hells  \ 

Take,"  the  Jester  sang. 

Far  his  mad  voice  rang. 

"  Take  my  cap  and  bells  ! 

"Fools!   who  now  the  wine   cup  draining, 
Seem  to  laugh,  but  still  are  feigning, 
The  Spring  of  Death  so  near  you    wells! 
Take,  (>  take  my  cap  and  hells! 

Take,"  the  Jester  sang, 

Shrill  his  hard  voice  rang, 

"Take  my  cap  and  bells  ! 
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"  Know  I  cure  for  all  your  sorrow, 
Take  it  ere  a  drear  to-morrow 
Toll,  too  sonn.  your  passing  knells. 
Take-,  ( >  take  my  tap  and  bells  ! 

Take,"  the  Jester  sighed, 

(Fain  himself  had  died) 

"Take  my  cap  and  bells!" 

Elizabeth  ( '.  Atherton. 

'Title  by  Digestion." 
In  early  day.-,  and  ever  since  Europeans  have 
freely  settled  in  New  Zealand,  the  Manries  were 
indicted  to  eating  each  other.  In  fact,  before  the 
advent  of  the  great  navigator  ( look,  who  is  said  to 
have  given  the  New  Zealanders  a  few  pigs  to 
breed  from,  with  the  exception  of  lish  and  fowl, 
the  only  fresh  meat  they  got  was  wiien  they  dined 
upon  their  enemies  killed  in  battle.  I  am  afraid 
that  when  hungry  tiny  were  not  always  too  dis- 
criminating. It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
quarrels  were  easily  provoked,  feuds  perpetuated 
to  unreasonable  lengths,  and  an  unmarried  Maori 
■pronounced  Mowie  I  prospecting  for  "stolen 
kisses"  in  or  near  a  neighbor's  preserves,  especially 
if  in  ginid  condition,  ran  the  risk,  with  other 
contingencies,  of  bring  served  up  as  a  savory  dish, 
I  have  myself  seen  pieces  of  cooked  human  Hesh, 
and  been  asked  to  partake,  by  a  Mauri  friend  re- 
turning with  a  Tatui,  or  war  parly,  from  a  light. 
In  later  days,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  tribu- 
nal for  the  .Manries  that  would  settle  titles  to  land 
(land-titles  and  women  are  the  causes  of  all  their 
feuds),  when  contemplating  sales  to  Europeans, 
the  New  Zealand  government  established  a  num- 
ber of  native  land  boards,  presided  over  by  gentle- 
inen  with  legal  training,  who  were  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  Mauri  language  and  customs. 
All  lands  up  to  this  period  were  held  in  common, 
each  child,  other  than  those  of  slaves,  inheriting 
more  or  less  in  quantity  through  either  or  both  oj 
the  parents'  being  closely  related  to  the  Rangatira 
Mauri,  or  ehiefs  of  the  Hapu,  the  tribe  or  elan. 
Tn  facilitate  these  transfers  of  real  property,  it 
was  customary  to  reduce  the  number  of  claimants, 
by  inducing  them  to  merge  their  rights  in  some- 
times three  of  the  more  prominent  men  in  tin' 
district,  and  permit  only  these  three  names  to  lie 
inserted  in  the  crown  grant,  when  a  sale  of  the 
property  was  made.  The  [iiireha.se  money  was 
supposed  to  be  divided  pm  rata  upon  a  conveyance 
being  executed  by  the  three  owners:  in  many  and 
must  cases  indeed,  much  of  the  money  would  be 
paid  on  and  apportioned  before  the  crown  grant 
was  obtaimed. 

The  Manries  tire  logical  reasoners,  good  de- 
baters, fond  of  contentious,  and  as  well  up  in  the 
genealogy  of  their  families  as  a  Scotch  Highlander, 
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and  as  stubborn,  when  their  rights  arc  infringed 
Upon.  At  these  native  land  courts  the  competition 
amongst  the  prominent  men  of  the  tribe  would  he 
as  to  whose  name  should  be  inserted  in  the  crown 
grant,  and  much  finessing  and  speech-making  and 
bullying  was  the  rub' of  the  day.  When  they  had 
about  settled  among  themselves  as  to  the  approved 
names,  they  would  K0  before  the  judge  to  deter- 
mine boundaries  or  vice  verm. 

i  in  this  particular  occasion  Judge  Rogan  pre- 
sided :  as  his  name  would  indicate,  a  son  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  A  middle-aged  Maori  had  just 
finished  making  a  long  speech  claiming  that  his 
name  should  be  inserted  in  the  grant  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  that  of  an  old,  grizzled  Maori,  who  had  sat 
quietly  by  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  heard  the  younger  man  ask  in  the  course 

of  bis  harangue,  witl icli  gesticulating  :    "Where 

are  my  ancestors  buried,  but  on  this  land,  where  I 
was  born  and  brought  up?" 

When  he  bad  ended,  the  old  man-eater  rose, 
throwing  off  everything  but  a  waist  cloth;  and 
bounding  across  the  room  with  his  niere  (cleaver) 
In  his  hand,  addressed  the  court  in  this  wise: 

"I  have  listened  with  disgust  and  contempt  to 
the  words  of  this  fnlurn  [nobody].  What  claim 
can  he  have  to  this  land'.'  I  conquered  long  ago 
the  people  that  lived  on  that  land,  when  he  was  a 
small  child;  and  the  mistake  I  then  made  was  in 
permitting  him  to  live,  when  I  could  have  dashed 
bis  brains  out  as  I  held  bis  feet  in  my  hands,  and 
was  kind  enough  to  give  him  my  ivahine  <  woman), 
wdio  cried  that  I  might  give  her  the  child  fur  a 
slave.  Now  he  has  the  base  ingratitude  to  set  up 
a  claim  to  my  land — mine — I  who  saved  his  life, 
allowed  him  to  live!  And  he  asks,  '  Where  are 
his  ancestors  buried'.''  I'll  tell  him,  and  show 
him.  Here  I  here  I" — patting  bis  stomach  with  his 
left  band.  "  His  ancestors  are  buried  here.  I  ate 
them,  and  they  passed  through  me,  and  that  is  my 
t  tie  to  that  land." 

No  belter  or  stronger  title  to  native  lands  can  be 
brought  before  the  native  land  courts  than  the 
above  described  "Title  by  Digestion." 

Hugh  Craig. 

The  Kind  of  Protection  American 
Labor  Needs. 

To  tilt  Editor  ■•/  ili>:  Overland  Monthly: 
In  a  recent  article  in  your  magazine,  we  arc  told 
that  American  labor  should  be  protected,  and  that  it 
ought  tu  be  protected  by  two  kinds  of  legislation  : 
first,  by  the  restriction  of  immigration  and  sec- 
ond, by  the  restriction   of   import-. 

In  regard  to  immigration,  there  is  little  sound 
argument  against  its  restriction.  In  California, 
where  we  have  battled  for  years  with    the   Chinese 
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question,  the  wisdom  of  checking  undesirable  ad- 
ditions to  the  population  lias  long  been  firmly 
nettled  in  the  minds  of  most  nun.  Again,  the 
socialistic  and  communistic  disturbances  within 
the  last  few  years  have  forced  all  intelligent  people 
to  consider  whether  much  of  the  present  immigra- 
tion is  ii"i  of  an  undesirable  nature,  and  whether 
these  social  upheavals  are  not  signs  of  serious 
danger  in  the  national  organism,  which    partial  or 

c plete  restriction  of  immigration  may  be  needed 

to  avert. 

In  regard  to  the  second  means  of  protection— 
which  i>  indeed  in  operation  at  the  present  time- 
there  are  grave  doubts  :is  to  its  wisdom.  The  most 
jealous  arguments  of  protectionists  have  failed  to  se- 
cure more  than  a  very  qualified  and  partial  support 

among  re >mists.     Your   contributor   liolils   that 

nothing  which  can  be  manufactured  at  home  should 
be  imported,  and  that  a  tariff  sufficiently  high  to 
be  prohibitory  of  such  imports  should  be  adopted, 
lie  says:  "  Is  the  assumption  true,  that  by  rigid 
enforcement  of  this  rule,  our  foreign  commerce 
would  be  entirely   destroyed?     hi   consequence  of 

its  enforcement  would  foreign  nations  buy   IV its 

appreciably  less  meat,  grain,  cotton,  and  so  on.  of 
articles  which  they  must  have,  and  cannot  secure 
elsewhere  on  equally  favorable  terms? For- 
eign nations  buy  from  us  those  commodities  only 
which  they  cannot  do  without."  This  is  simplv 
advocating  tin-  reestablishment  of  the  Mercantile 
System,  which  finds  lew  advocates  if  any  among 
the  thoughtful  of  the  present  day.  Without  any 
exception,  protectionists  and  free-traders  agree  that 
there  is  a  principle  known  as  the  Division  of  Labor. 
\  majority  even  of  protectionists  admit  that  this 
principle  has  a  territorial  application  as  well  as  a 
purely  local  one.  They,  however,  argue  that  in- 
dustries natural  ami  advantageous  to  a  country  do 
not  always  start  of  themselves;  that  a  greater  anil 
more  advantageous  division  of  labor  is  secured 
by  the  process  "I  restricting  imports  that  com- 
pete with  immature  industries.  It  is  evident 
I  hat  this  cannot  apply  to  mature  ones,  and 
therefore  does  not  mean  complete  or  perma- 
nent prohibition.  Again,  is  it  true  that  any  nation 
is  compelled  in  an  absolute  sense  to  buy  of  us? 
\i'  natural  conditions  s,.  fixed  and  unalterable 
that  no  artificial  harrier  can  change  their  tenden- 
Is  trade  the  result  of  perpetual  effort  to 
cheat  somebody,  or  is  it  c monly  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage?    Arc   the   demand-    of   trade    fixed    and 

unalterable  in  one  c itry,  and  subject    whollv  or 

nearly  to  the  will  of    man    in    another'.'      It    would 

.  cm  rather  that  nations  trade  with  us  because  it  is 

advantageous,  not  because  they   are  compelled  to 

By  refusing  to  buy  of  them  such  things  as 
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they  can  readily  sell,  we  lessen  by  so  much  our 
own  advantage  in  selling.  If  this  is  not  correct 
then  the  Division  of  Labor  i-  a  delusion  and  snare, 
and  man  had  best  retire  to  a  hut  in  the  wilderness 
\aaiu.  the  writer  say- ;  "  According  to  Mulhull, 
the  national  Health  of  England,  the  great  leading 
nation  of  the    world    In    foreign  commerce,  was  in 

L880,  $42,000; Tin  s  we  perceive  that  conn 

merce  and  the  vaunted  free-trade  accumulate! 
nearly  $5,500,000,000  less  lor  England  in  2,00| 
years  than  home  industry  and  protection  accumu- 
lated for  the  United  State-  in    thirty-six   years." 

This  is  impossible  reasoning.  It  is  only  within 
the  lasi  two  or  three  hundred  years  that  ocean 
navigation  has  reached  sufficient  development  to 
enable  any  nation  to  grow  rapidly  in  the  modern 
sense.  During  all  this  time  up  to  within  about 
fifty  years.  England  has  been   a    protected   and  not 

a  free-trade untry.     indeed,  it  is  only  since  ls^'.j 

that  England  has  stood  completely  on  the  ground 
of  free-trade.  Freedom  ol  exchange  in  its  broad 
est  sense  means  exchange  without  restriction — 
whether  as  to  kinds  of  property,  persons  exchan- 
ging, or  localities — other  than  nature  interposes! 
and  this  really  prevails  more  extensively  in 
our  own  country  than  in  any  other  pan 
of  the  world.  The  I'liiteil  States,  including 
Alaska,  occupies  nearly  as  much  territory  as 
Europe,  which  is  cut  up  into  a  very  large  number  of 
political  divisions,  almost  every  one  of  which  is 
hedged  in  by  a  protective  tariff;  while  between  the 
political  divisions  of  our  territory,  absolute  free- 
trade  prevails.  Hence  any  argument  showing  the 
advantages  of  labor  in  the  United  States  a-  com- 
pared to  those  in  Europe,  is  really  an  argument 
for  free-trade. 

In  England  moreover,  the  natural  isolation  of 
the  country,  its  complete  dependence  on  water 
transportation,  the  great  lack  of  variety  in  its  re- 
sources, the  constant  danger  that  foreign  tariffs  and 
wars  present  to  its  trade,  and  perhaps  more  than  I 
all.  its  own  luck  of  free  trade  inland,  unquestionably  IJ 
more  than  orl>et  the  injurious  effects  of  prohifl 
itory  tariffs  in  the  United  States. 

Let  me  add  that  there  is  one  important  direction 
in  which  American  labor  should  he  protected] 
which  your  contributor  fails  to  mention.  Is  not 
protection  against  over-expenditure  as  im  porta  J 
as  against  undcr-paymenl  '.'      1-    not    a  penny  -aved 

a   penny  earned?     Where  do  at  least  $500, ,0fl| 

of  hard  earnings  of  American  labor  go  every  year? 
Into  the  tills  of  liquor  saloons.  And  this  not  so 
ofton  because  of  the  cravings  of  the  laborer's  own 
appetite  as  under  pressure  brought  upon  him  by 
the  practical  exigencies  of  business  and  social  life, 
under  our  present  laws  and  customs.      Does    he   not 
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need  protection  by  law  from  this  pressure?  Such 
Llaw  may  be  frequently  broken  ;  so  are  all  laws, 
yet  mi  one  would  abolish  government  on  that 
account.  If  prohibition  stops  one-half  the  useless 
BOnsumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  a  place,  it  is  a 
great  protection.  It  must  stop  all  except  that 
which  comes  from  deliberate  intent  to  drink,  ami 
we  know    that  constitutes    only    a    moiety   of  the 


present   consumption.    Governmental   restrictions 

mi  trade  should  he  mainly  of  that  kind  that  restrirt 
moral  evils;  for  when  people  are  really  moral  they 
are  happy  and  even  rich— rich  in  all  that  makes 
life  worth  living  for,  if  not  in  money.  Morality 
tends  to  create  and  save  wealth,  or  else  the  world's 
experience  is  at  fault. 

Yours  respectfully, 

./.  E.  Oanninghom. 
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William   Henry   Charming.1 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  nephew  of  I>r. 
William  Ellery  Channing.  and  connected  both  on 
his  father's  and  mother's  side  with  some  of  the  best 
New  England  families,  lie  inherited  not  wealth, 
but  brains  and  an  environment  of  refinement,  cul- 
ture, love  of  country,  hatred  ,.f  oppression,  and 
deep  religious  feeling.  To  understand  his  charac- 
ter and  life,  as  told  in  this   1 k,  one   must  picture 

to  himself  a  sensitive,  imaginative,  intellectual 
youth,  stimulated  by  his  surroundings,  const  icn- 
tions  to  the  last  degree,  educated  for  the  ministry 
but  unable  to  make  his  beliefs  lit  in  to  any  creed. 
When  his  education  was  complete,  lie  was  or- 
dained by  the  Unitarians,  but  soon  found  that  he 
was  not  in  full  accord  with  them;  still  he  remained 
in  that  denomination  all  his  life,  fraternizing,  how- 
ever, with  Episcopalians,  Catholics,  Buddhists, 
Methodists,  and  those  of  all  faiths.  His  spirit  is, 
perhaps,  best  shown  by  giving  the  names  of  some 
of  the  books  that  he  tells  a  friend  he  always  kept 
by  him  for  his  morning  hour  as  his  best  spiritual 
friends.  The  list  is  too  long  to  quote  entire,  but  it 
names  Confucius,  Buddha's  Laws  of  Life,  Xeno- 
phon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  EpictetUS,  Marcus  Aurel- 
ius.  I'hilo,  Origen,  Chrysostom  and  Augustine, 
Thomas  a  Ketnpis,  St.  Francis  dc  Sales,  Madame 
(iiiyon,  Fenelon,  "  the  119th  Psalm,  Isaiah,  the 
lolden  lipped,  and  sublime  Jeremiah.  The  central 
morning  and  noontide  sun.  of  course,  has  been  anil 
ever  more  radiantly  bright,  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  writer  of  this  biography  tells  us  frankly  that 
\V.  H.  ( 'banning' s  life  has  been  called  a  failure; 
he  also  tells  us  of  his  unselfish  work  in  Washington 
during  the  war  and   gives   letters  from   many  who 

1  Memoir  of  William  Henry  Channing.  By  0.  B.  Froth 
ingham.  Boston:  Houghtoii.  Mifflin  .v  Co.  1886.  For 
tale  in  San  Francisco  by  f'hilion  Beach. 


had  found  his  preaching  helpful.  George  William 
Curtis  is  quoted  as  saying  that  be  was  moved  to 
tears  in  hearing  him  speak,  but  adds  that  be  is  not 
practical.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
England,  returning  for  longer  or  shorter  intervals 
to  this  country.  His  son  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  took  high  honors,  and  afterwards  became 
a  member  of  Parliament.  His  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  Edwin  Arnold,  author  of  "The  Light 
of  Asia.  " 

The  memoir  of  a  man  who  advocated  women's 
rights  and  opposed  slavery,  forty  years  ago  :  who 
was  a  Christian  socialist,  had  part  in  the  Brook 
Farm  experiment,  was  the  friend  of  Emerson  and 
Margaret  Fuller,  cannot  but  be  interesting,  what- 
ever may  be  one's  impression  of  his  character:  bill 
we  think  that  it  is  certain  to  impress  every  reader 
as  a  lovely  if  not  a  strong  one. 

Briefer  Notice. 
Meditations  on  tic  Bible  Heaven  '  consists  of  arti- 
cles first  published  in  the  New  York  Independent, 
and  now  gathered  into  a  book  ;  taking,  the  author 
tells  us,  a  somewhat  different  form  on  that  account. 
It  has  been  said  by  some  one  that  the  word  "  Hea- 
ven, "  on  the  outside  of  the  book  was  enough  to 
sell  it ;  and  the  intense  desire  to  brum  something  of 
that  world,  especially  in  the  presence  of  bereave- 
ment, makes  this  somewhat  probable.  Whileunder 
the  shadow  of  the  recent  loss  of  his  wife.  Doctor 
Spear  made  these  studies  of  the  Bible  teachings 
about  Heaven.  Of  course  they  are  in  no  wise  im- 
aginative speculations  like  Miss  Phelps's  or  Mrs. 
Oliphant's.  but  rigidly  confined  to  Bible  authority. 
To  the  believer  this  must  be  of  the  utmost  value  as 
the  only  positive  knowledge  attainable  of  what 
awaits  us  after  death. 

1  Meditations   on  the  Bible   Heuven.      Bv    Samuel    T. 
spear,  D.  D.    New  York:  Funk  &  \V agnails.    1887. 
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WhitlScort  '     ■'■   Table  Talk1,  will  be  inter- 

•  sting  to  card  players.     It  i-  full  of  illustrations  of 

ientand  r lern  forms  of  cards  and  information 

the  growth  "i   cust s  connected  with  the 

playing  cards  as  n"»  known.  The  illustrations  are 
mainly  copies  of  cards  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute's 
collection, and  show  thet  Ihinese,  I  [industani, Saxon, 
Spanish,  Preach,  and  Italian  cards,  and  even  the 
buckskin  cards  used  by  the  Apaches.  Every  other 
page  i-  printed  in  a  blank  whist  score,  with  room  for 

the  tally  and   notes  on  the  game. Curving  and 

;  i-  a  book  "I  directions  to  the  head  of  the 
family  in  regard  to  his  duties  as  carver  and  help- 
er or  server  at  table.  There  are  directions  for  all 
kinds  of  carving,  from  grouse  and  turkey  to  lisli  and 
roast  beef;  various  tools  are  described — the  break- 
fast or  beefsteak  carver,  the  slieer,  jointer,  game 
carver,  game  scissors,   etc.     It  seems    a   practical 

ami    convenient     I k    for    its    purpose. We 

acknowledge  receipt  of  Roughing  it  from  California 
through  France* — an  account  a  of  California  news- 
paper man's  travels    abroad. Mr.   Eliot's'    book 

on  Alaska  lias  Keen  both  bhiined  and  praised  by 
the  critics— blamed  because  ol  the  lack  of  frank- 
ness in  printing  matter  as  new  that  had  already 
done  service  in  a  Government  report,  and  praised 
for  its  own  merits.  We  are  inclined  to  forgive 
the  offense  and  to  join  the  approvers  of  the 
hook.  It  would  require  no  little  search  to  rind  a 
case  in  literature  where  such  careful  and  devoted 
study  has  been  given  to  the  habits  of  any  animal 
as  Mr.  Eliot  has  lavished  on  the  fur  seal  and  on 
the  sea  otter.  The  chapters  containing  these  stud- 
ii  -  are  as  interesting  reading  as  was  ever  written 
on  a  subject  in  Natural  History.  It  is  so  photo- 
graphic that  the  reader  feels  on  finishing  the  ac- 
count, that  a  year's  stay  on  St.  Paul  would  give  him 
ii"  new  impression  or  tact  of  importance.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  hook  is  rather  hurried  and  is  evi- 
dently written  as  a  setting  to  the  central  chapters, 

to    which    it     i-    unequal     in    every     respect. 

Joseph    I  ook'e  lectures8,    however  they  may  please 

'Whist  Scores  and  Card  Table  Talk;  with  a  Biblingrnphv 
■  ■r  wiiiM.    Rudolph  it.  Reinhardt.    Chicago:  a.  C  Mc- 

I'llirg  ,v  (',..     1887. 

=Carvingand Serving  By  D.A.Lincoln.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.     For  sale  In  San  Francisco  by  S.  Carson  >v  Co. 

'Roughing  It  from  California  through  France.  Bv  Ben 
Cioodkiud.  Sacramento :  A.  .t.  Johnston  A  Co.  For  sale 
in  Sun  Francisco  by  Joseph  A.  Hoffman. 

■Our  Arctic  Province.    By  Henry  W.  Eliot.   New  York: 
Charles  Snribuer's  Son:     1886    For  sale  in    San  Francisco 
i     B        oft  &  Co. 

i     Boston  Monday   lectures     B\  Joseph   Cook 
in,  Mifflin  .v  Co.     I88IV     For  side  in  Sun 
Francisco  by  i  hillon  It h. 


as  heard  from  the  platform,  are  not  edifying  when 
reail  in  a  critical  light.      His  ideas  when  Stripped  ofj 

their  oratorical  trappings  do  not  hear  a  cool  scrutiny. 

They  arc  then  -ecu  generally  to  he  commonplace, 
sometimes  paradoxical,  and  often  are  of  exceeding 
small  di nsions  when  compared  with  their  gran- 
diose verbiage.  But  it  is  hardly  lair  treatment 
to  subject  what  is  intended  merely  lor  delivery  to 
so  severe  a  test  as  this.  Joseph  ( 'ook's  dogmatic 
assertions  on  abstruse  points  and  his  sententious  ut- 
terances on  great  themes,  hi-  brilliant  figures  and 
swelling  period-,  have  undeniably  been  efficient  in 
satisfying  many  a  shallow  doubter  who  could  not 
have  been  reached  by  sounder  argument.  This 
most  recent  volume  is  occupied  by  the  lectures  that 
tell  of  a  journey  around  the  world.  Mr.  t  took  visit- 
foreign  shores,  and  as  soon  as  lie  lands  he  is  able  to 
point  out  to  the  astonished  natives  the  strong  and 
the  weak  places  in  their  civilization,  to  suggest 
remedies  and  forecast  the  future.  To  any  sugges^ 
tion  as  to  the  need  of  somewhat  longer  study  to  en- 
able anybody  to  do  this.  Mr.  Cook  would  reply  that 
in  bis  possession  are  certain  immutable  and  univer- 
sal principles  on  which  an  </  prion  judgment  can  be 
based  so  snrely  that  no  further  investigation  is 
needed.  This  may  be  very  true,  and  yet  it  is  not 
easy  to  put  the  implicit  faith  in  Mr.  Cook  that  he 
puts  in  himself:  and  his  statements  are  ton  often 
devoid  of  that  Socratic  humility  that  i-  sometimes 
supposed  to  mark  the  truest  wisdom.  There  are 
none  the  less  many  eloquent  and  striking  passagi  - 
in  the  book,  and  some  of  them  are  of  the  kind  that 
clings  firmly  in  the  memory;  as  for  instance  this 
of  college  professors:  "  Let  them  lie  rivers  and  not 
glaciers,  even  if  they  are  on  the  stately  summits  of 
Harvard." Leeoc  Shepard  issue  as  Easter  publi- 
cations, card-hound  copies,  reduced  ill  size,  of  the  il- 
lustrated hymns,  Bock  of  Ages,  Abide  with  Me,  itfjj 
Faith  Looks  tip  to  Z*Aee,and  Nearer  my  God  in  Thee,\ 
which  they  have  for  some  years  issued  in  different 
forms.  They  also  publish  in  larger  editions,  bound  in 
pale  pink  or  blue  and  gold,  Kingsley's  Set  the  Land 
her  Blaster  Keeping;  Arise,  my  Soul,  Arise,  by  the 
author  of  "  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee;"  and  TV 
Message  of  Ihe  Bluebird; — all  illustrated,  the  latter  by 
Irene  .1.  Jerome,  whose  drawings  have  already  been 
noticed  here. 

'Rock  of  Age-  By  Augustus  M.  Toplady.— Abide  with 
Me.  By  Henry  Francis  Lyte— My  Faith  Looks  up  to 
Thee.  By  Ray  Palmer.— Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.  By 
Sarah  Flower  Adam-.— See  the  Land  her  Easter  Keeping] 
By  Charles  Klngsley.— Arise,  iny  soul.  Arise.  By  Saran 
Flower  Adams.— The  Message  ol  the  Bluebird.  By  Irene 
.1.  Jerome.— Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  1887.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco,  by  Samuel  Carson. 
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Doctor  Jesus  Jimenez  may  have  been  a 
learned  man;  he  was  not  a  wise  one. 

He  had  been  made  President  of  Costa 
Rica  by  the  army,  and  as  soon  as  he  got 
supreme  power  in  the  Republic,  he  gave 
that  important  body  the  cold  shoulder. 

It  was  a  mistake.  He  should  have  borne 
it  to  the  front,  giving  it  prominence;  wear- 
ing it,  so  to  speak,  like  a  rose  in  his  top 
button  hole  on  dress  occasions.  On  the 
contrary,  he  treated  it  contemptuously; 
sneered  at  its  prettiness  and  flummery,  and 
degraded  its  officers. 

What  can  a  single  Doctor  of  Medicine 
do  against  one  entire  regiment  of  infantry 
and  a  two  gun  battery  of  flying  artillery  ? 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  His  brass 
mortar  and  pellets  are  but  trifles  against  a 
howitzer  and  bullets. 

But  the  army  was  also  in  an  awkward  fix. 
For  the  army,  as  I  said,  had  made  Doctor 
Jimenez  president,  by  a  coup  d'etat.  A 
second  coup  following  so  soon  on  the  steps 
Df  the  former  would  never  answer.  The 
rriny  would  lose  its  prestige.      Still,  some- 


thing must  be  done,  for  the  most  popular 
officers  and  their  friends  in  civil  life  were 
being  banished  in  crowds  from  the  Republic. 

The  difficulty  was  solved  by  Colonel 
Tomas  Guardia. 

His  brother  was  in  command  of  the  one 
regiment  of  infantry.  It  was  only  necessary 
therefore  to  get  possession  of  the  artillery. 
So  one  morning  the  great  gates  of  the  bar- 
racks were  opened,  and  two  wagon  loads  of 
freshly  cut  grass  passed  in  as  usual,  and  the 
gates  were  closed.  Whereupon,  there  sud- 
denly uprose  the  two  loads  of  grass;  and 
fourteen  men,  led  by  Don  Tomas  Guardia, 
pointed  fourteen  revolvers  at  the  few  half- 
awake  soldiers  in  the  patio,  and  the  job  was 
done;  killing  only  one  foolish  officer,  who 
attempted  resistance  to  "  the  revolution  of 
the  people." 

A  lieutenant  with  a  few  men  waited  on 
Doctor  Jimenez,  and  told  him  he  could  re- 
sume the  practice  of  medicine,  as  the  pub- 
lic would  not  require  his  services  any  longer 
at  the  "  palace." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more   satisfac- 
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lory  to  DoctOi  Jimenez.  He  really  didn't 
want  power,  and  only  accepted  it  because 
he  couldn't  see  his  way  out  of  it. 

At  nine  o'clock  he  mounted  his  saddle 
mule  with  his  alfarjas,  and  went  around 
among  his  patients;  quietly  said  to  his 
friends  that  he  was  informed  that  Tomas 
Guardia  was  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
government,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to 
give  his  business  better  attention  than  he 
had  during  the  past  few  months. 

Before  he  returned  to  his  house  for 
breakfast,  he  called  at  the  palace,  smiled 
and  nodded  towards  the  guard,  and  sent 
his  card  up  to  the  new  president. 

You  will  naturally  suppose  that  Don 
Tomas,  on  hearing  of  this  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  dethroned  ruler  in  the  place 
where  he  had  reigned  but  yesterday,  sum- 
moned his  guard,  buckled  on  his  sword, 
capped  several  revolvers,  ordered  a  squad 
of  detectives  to  usher  him  in  and  watch  his 
every  motion. 

He  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  two  reas- 
ons :  There  never  lived  any  one  man  of 
whom  Tomas  Guardia  was  afraid ;  and  of 
all  men  in  the  world  Doctor  Jesus  Jimenez 
was  the  last  man  for  anybody  to  be  afraid  of. 

Therefore,  when  they  met,  the  inquiring, 
somewhat  serious,  look  of  Don  Tomas  dis- 
appeared before  the  cordial,  pleased  smile 
of  Doctor  Jimenez  ;  they  embraced  with 
the  fervor  of  old  friends. 

"But,  Don  Tomas,  how  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  did  you  manage  it?" 

"  Not  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  at  all  ; 
but  of  the  army  on  the  contrary.  You 
estranged  it.  The  troops  love  me,  their 
old  commander.  There  will  be  no  more 
revolutions  in  Costa  Rica  while  I  live,  be- 
cause I  shall  keep  the  people  occupied  and 
pet  the  military." 

"How  will  you  do  it?"  asked  Don 
Jesus. 

"  I  will  build  a  line  of  railroad  across  the 
continent  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Nacoya." 


"  A  line  of  railroad  in  Costa  Rica  !  you 
can't  do  it." 

"Ah!  so  my  friends  said  when  I  pro- 
posed this  revolution.  But  I  will.  Wi 
have  a  large  surplus  revenue.  The  poli- 
ticians have  robbed  the  country  for  them- 
selves. I  will  hypothecate  our  customs  to 
pay  the  interest  on  a  loan.  Every  man  in 
the  republic  will  be  employed  at  good  wages 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  The  intelligent 
will  find  a  market  for  intelligence,  the 
laborer  a  field  for  his  labor,  the  teamsters 
who  take  coffee  to  the  coast  will  bring  up 
rails  and  railroad  supplies  to  the  interior, 
for  we  shall  not  attempt  too  great  economy. 
I  propose  to  have  railroad  lines  about  the 
capital  first  of  all. 

"Occupy  the  people,  and  so  keep  every 
man  interested  in  preserving  the  peace;  that 
is,  divide  the  surplus  revenue  among  the 
people  instead  of  stealing  it.  The  army 
does  not  amount  to  much,  and  will  be 
ornamental  to  the  capital.  We  soldiers  are 
vain  fellows,  and  love  to  display  our  epau- 
lettes and  buttons.  They  shall  all  have  a 
chance  to  do  so." 

Here  was  a  revolution  and  a  policy. 

The  new  President  lost  no  time  in  begin- 
ning his  work,  and  in  1871  the  present 
writer,  who  had  been  banished  by  Doctor 
Jimenez  from  the  capital  to  Puerto  Limoa 
on  the  Mosquito  Coast,  as  the  place  most 
likely  to  kill  with  least  appearance  of  mur- 
der, was  commissioned  to  explore  the  region 
from  that  part  southward  for  a  pass  through 
the  Andean  ridge  to  the  capital. 

It  was  hoped  by  this  expedition  to  era 
brace   within    the  scope  of  improvement 
fine   valley  said  to  exist  in  that  direction,, 
occupied    exclusively    by    the  Chiriqui  In 
dians,   to  reach   which   we  must  traverse 
forest  as  yet  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  ma 
savage  or  civilized. 

Expecting  to  arrive  in  a  region  of  abun 
dance  in  about  a  week,  we  started  out  wit 
liberal  supplies  for  that  time — a  party  o 
twenty  men,   of  whom  six   transported  th 
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provisions,  two  were  cooks,  six  carried 
machetes  and  axes,  and  the  remainder  con- 
stituted the  scientific  corps  and  a  guide,  on 
whose  assurances  we  made  up  our  bill  of 
supplies,  which  included  a  quantity  of  rum 
in  bottles  and  some  quinine. 

We  struck  the  banks  of  the  Moin  the  first 
morning  at  low  tide,  and  had  there  the 
novelty  of  seeing  oysters  growing  upon  trees; 
of  gathering  them  from  the  branches  and 
eating  them  in  our  breakfast  soup.  This 
sounds,  I  know,  like  a  traveler's  yarn,  but 
the  truth  is  the  oysters  had  taken  growth  up- 
on the  ends  of  the  twigs  of  overhanging 
branches  of  trees  that  lined  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  As  they  increased  in  size  and 
weighted  the  yielding  limbs,  which  sank 
deeper  into  the  water,  the  growth  extended 
farther  up,  and  so,  in  time,  a  long  line  of 
trees  adorned  the  shores  of  the  Moin  that 
displayed  at  low  tide  an  abundant  crop  of 
fairly  good  oysters. 

Breakfast  and  the  siesta  ended,  we  plunged 
into  the  jungle  and  cut  our  way  all  the 
sweltering  afternoon  through  a  dense  growth 
of  vines  and  underbrush.  When  darkness 
came  and  we  stopped  to  bivouac,  the  rain 
was  pouring  in  floods.  We  were  without 
tents,  but  three  or  four  immense  fires  built 
around  us  neutralized  in  some  degree  the 
uncomfortable  influence  of  the  rain  and  the 
otherwise  chilly  air  of  night. 

After  our  camp  was  made  and  the  dinner 
in  preparation,  I  poured  a  quantity  of  rum 
into  a  half  pail  full  of  sweetened  water,  and 
added  a  liberal  allowance  of  quinine  dis- 
solved in  lemon  juice  ;  giving  each  man  a 
half  pint  of  the  mixture  as  a  protection 
against  the  fever  of  the  region. 

We  made  three  leagues  that  first  day,  of 
which  the  half  was  cut  through  dense  jungle, 
where  we  met  no  stream  of  water  fit  for 
quenching  thirst.  But  everywhere  depended 
from  the  trees  in  curving  loops  and  graceful 
lines,  a  green  vine  that  supplied  us  with  de- 
liciously  cool,  clear,  pure  water.  This  vine- 
being  cut  within  easy  reach  by  the  machete, 


the  open  end  of  the  depending  portion  was 
taken  between  the  lips  and  then  a  smart 
blow  three  feet  higher  left  in  the  hand  a 
well  filled  vessel  of  the  liquid,  which  now 
came  freely  to  our  thirsty  throats.  Daily  we 
found  venison,  wild  hog,  and  royal  pheasants. 

In  four  clays  we  had  entered  a  glorious 
forest,  no  longer  a  jungle.  We  supposed 
it  had  never  been  profaned  by  the  foot  or 
voice  of  man;  and  yet  here  we  found  India 
rubber  trees  that  had  been  tapped  by  the 
caucho  hunter.  Here,  too,  were  trees  that 
will  one  day  be  the  wonder  of  tourists — trees 
towering  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet, 
without  a  branch;  a  clean,  straight  column, 
over  which  spread  the  canopy  of  foliage. 
The  trunks  measured  thirty  yards  around 
the  base,  and  from  the  ground  to  a  height 
of  more  than  twenty  feet  arose  great  but- 
tresses extending  all  around  the  central  shaft 
and  sustaining  the  enormous  column  when 
its  tup  was  shaken  by  the   winds. 

I  must  relate  an  incident  that  made  one 
of  our  number  a  more  serious  man  for  some 
days  than  had  been  his  wont.  We  were 
camping  for  the  night  under  the  shelter  of  a 
straight  tree,  whose  spreading  foliage  offered 
protection  against  the  rain;  the  men  had 
built  a  huge  fire  against  one  side  of  it,  and 
while  we  were  dining,  each  man's  lap  his 
private  table,  the  tree,  its  luxuriant  foliage 
being  laden  with  the  shower,  began  to  snap; 
it  sent  out  loud  reports  like  those  of  a  pis- 
tol, and  then  became  silent,  so  that  by  bed 
time  we  had  forgotten  the  warning  and 
turned  in  as  usual  to  good  solid  sleep.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  another  report  from 
the  tree  awoke  me,  and  I  stepped  out  to  see 
if  our  men  were  safe  in  case  it  fell.  The 
topographer,  an  English  engineer,  joined 
me  to  prospect  the  danger;  and  just  as  we 
had  determined  that  all  hands  were  clear, 
the  trunk  suddenly  broke  a  dozen  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  as  the  top  fell  forward 
dowrn  the  hill,  the  upper  trunk  shot  bai  k- 
ward,  slipping  on  the  stump  and  buried  its 
splintered  end  deep  in  the  earth,  where  my 
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assistant,  but  a  minute  before,  had  been 
sleeping.  It  need  not  be  said  that  if  he 
had  remained  there  he  would  have  suffered 
a  lingering  death  of  dreadful  torture.  The 
man  raised  His  hands  exclaiming  "  My 
God  !  from  what  have  I  escaped  !"  For  the 
years  that  I  have  known  him  since,  he  has 
never  ceased  to  discuss,  and  professes  to 
have  never  settled  in  his  mind,  the  question 
of  accidental  coincidence  and  special  Prov- 
idence naturally  raised  by  such  an  event. 

The  fifth  day  found  us  still  in  the  depth 
of  the  forest,  and  no  sign  as  yet  of  reaching 
the  "fine  valley"  for  which  we  were  seek- 
ing. Our  supplies  were  getting  low,  and 
our  guide  was  dazed  and  uncertain  of  his 
whereabouts.  We  seemed  also  to  have 
reached  the  territory  of  a  nation  of  unfriendly 
monkeys,  who  pursued  us  all  the  morning, 
springing  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  boughs 
above  us  and  chattering  violently,  while  they 
broke  off  dead  branches  and  threw  them  spite- 
fully down  among  us. 

As  nearly  as  I  could  understand  their 
language,  it  was  very  bad.  They  were  cer- 
tainly swearing  at  us,  and  I  shall  not  offer 
their  remarks  to  the  reader,  for  they  are  un- 
suited  to   the  types  of  respectable  printers. 

But  they  served  us  a  rascally  mean  trick, 
which  gave  such  evidence  of  their  relation 
to  reasoning  though  malicious  beings  that  I 
shall  not  let  it  pass. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  had  reached  a  pretty, 
limpid  mountain  brook,  on  the  banks  of 
which  we  rested  for  breakfast.  The  Indian 
hunter,  Casasola,  insisted  on  clearing  the 
monkeys  out  of  the  trees  over  our  heads, 
with  a  shot  from  his  fowling  piece ;  but  I 
forbade  it,  for  the  little  fellows  amused  us 
too  much  to  be  ill  treated.  Casasola,  smil- 
ing faintly,  said,  "Bad  neighbors,-'  and 
took  his  breakfast  as  usual  among  the  party. 
We  had  finished  our  soup  of  German  pea 
sausage,  the  best  device  for  camp  food  ever 
yet  invented,  and  had  just  entered  on  a 
course  of  venison,  potatoes,  bread,  and 
coffee.     Since  we    had    begun  to    eat,    the 


monkeys  had  been  so  silent  as  to  be  quite 
forgotten  ;  but  now  without  any  note  of 
warning  or  chatter  of  anger,  in  one  appar- 
ently spontaneous  concert  of  action  they 
threw  upon  our  plates  and  into  our  coffee 
cups  an  abominable  shower  of  disgusting 
filth.  While  this  conduct  seemed  to  show 
power  of  conspiracy  in  the  little  wretches, 
I  doubt  if  it  is  entitled  to  as  much  consid- 
eration as  the  self-control  shown  by  them 
in  the  silence  which  followed  as  it  had  pre- 
ceded the  act.  A  lot  of  bad  boys  or  savage 
men  would  have  shouted  or  chuckled  when 
they  saw  our  discomfort.  Not  so  the 
monkeys ;  never  a  sound  escaped  them, 
nor  could  we  discover  one  among  the  tree 
tops,  or  see  one  again  that  day.  Casasola 
alone  escaped,  and  looking  up  with  the 
same  faint  smile  as  before,  he  only  repeated 
"  Bad  neighbors,  Senor." 

Not  to  be  partial  in  any  statement  as 
against  the  monkeys,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  some  of  the  discomforted  men 
made  use  of  language  no  whit  better  than 
that  of  their  little  ancestors,  and  quite  as 
unfit  for  printing. 

On  this  day,  the  question  of  food  was 
getting  serious,  for  the  guide  declared  we 
were  yet  a  week  distant  from  the  Chiriqui 
village.  I,  therefore,  sent  back  Manuel,  an 
intelligent  native,  who  had  gained  my  confi- 
dence by  his  industrious  devotion  to  duty 
in  conducting  the  cargadores,  with  a  requi- 
sition on  the  commissary  at  Limau  for  a 
further  supply,  and  with  directions,  also,  to 
send  in  with  him  six  new  men  to  fetch  the 
provisions,  while  I  set  the  old  ones  at  the 
machetes  as  fast  as  they  became  free  of  their 
cargoes.  I  calculated  on  the  return  of 
Manuel  in  two  days,  since  he  would  have 
our  well-cut  trail  for  his  trip,  while  we 
should  be  delayed  in  making  it.  I  hoped 
by  prudence  we  should  escape  hunger,  es- 
pecially as  Casasola  had  been  successful  in 
keeping  us  supplied  with  fresh  game.  But, 
to  stimulate  and  hurry  the  new  crew  of 
Manuel,  and    to    show    my   disposition    to 
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treat  them  well,  I  instructed  the  commissary 
to  deliver  him  two  bottles  of  rum  for  use  on 
the  way  to  us. 

The  day  the  major  domo  left  became 
known  in  the  chronicles  of  the  expedition 
as  the  snake  day,  and  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  how  mean  I  could  be  in 
the  presence  of  snakes,  and  how  little  reli- 
ance I  could  place  on  my  own  good  resolu- 
tions where  those  reptiles  were  concerned. 

It  seemed  as  if  our  declared  enemies,  the 
monkeys,  had  driven  all  the  snakes  of  the 
forest  into  our  course;  for,  while  we  had 
never  encountered  more  than  three  or  four 
on  any  previous  day,  we  killed  more  than 
thirty  before  it  was  time  to  camp  on  "snake 
day."  The  last  one  seen  was  close  by  the 
spot  chosen  for  our  bivouac,  and  escaped 
alive;  it  was  the  largest  of  his  tribe  I  have 
ever  seen.  As  he  crawled  away  I  thought 
him  twelve  feet  long;  but  at  bed-time,  when 
the  guide  and  some  other  natives  had  dis- 
gorged all  their  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
snakes  in  the  vicinity  of  Costa  Rican 
camps,  I  felt  quite  sure  he  would  measure 
three  or  four  times  that  length.  These  fel- 
lows all  agreed  that  everybody  camping  in 
these  forests  had  to  sleep  occasionally  with 
snakes.  As  to  the  guide,  he  never  escaped 
them;  they  crawled  over  or  they  got  under 
him,  and  remained  there  generally  until 
morning.  The  penalty  of  any  movement 
being  death,  he  lay  entirely  passive  until 
his  slimy  companion  was  driven  away  by 
the  sunrise. 

I  took  my  resolution  accordingly.  It  is 
true  that  I  made  my  bunk  that  night  be- 
tween two  of  my  assistants,  instead  of  on 
the  edge  of  the  camp  as  had  been  my  usual 
practice,  and  I  had  the  fire  plentifully  re- 
plenished before  turning  in.  But  when  I 
had  taken  time  for  careful  reflection  as  to 
my  line  of  conduct,  and  resolved  to  be  as 
still  as  death  if  a  snake  coiled  himself  on 
my  breast,  I  felt  quite  sure  of  myself,  and 
went  to  sleep  as  certain  as  possible  that  no 
snake  could  make  me  show  signs  of  life. 


Towards  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the 
horrible  substance  of  my  evening's  medita- 
tions. A  snake,  and  a  heavy  one  at  that, 
mounted  me  near  the  knees,  and  drew  his 
dreadful  length  towards  my  feet.  The  per- 
spiration started  from  every  pore  of  my  body; 
I  feared  to  tremble  lest  the  reptile  should 
turn  on  me;  but  I  threw  my  feet  into  the 
air  and  shouted  " Quitanse"  (get  out)  when 
the  voice  of  the  topographer  cried  out  of  the 
darkness,  "  Hold  up,  major,  don't  kick  my 
brains  out;  I'm  trying  to  fix  up  the  fire." 
Ah  de  mi!  how  shattered  my  heroic  re- 
solve !  let  us  not  discuss  it. 

In  two  days  more  our  provisions  were  ex- 
hausted; yet  there  was  no  anxiety,  for  no 
one  doubted  the  arrival  of  supplies  by 
nightfall.  But  they  did  not  come;  even 
the  hunter  had  failed  us,  having  killed  no 
game  during  the  day,  and  we  went  to  bed 
hungry. 

Two  more  days  passed  without  food, 
and  to  add  to  our  discomfort,  the  guide 
lost  his  bearings  and  acknowledged  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  any  Chiriqui  village. 
At  night,  Casasola  brought  in  a  small  red 
monkey,  which  was  just  two  or  three  pounds 
better  than  nothing  among  twenty  hungry 
men. 

By  this  time  I  felt  sure  that  we  were  the 
victims  of  a  trick  on  the  part  of  Manuel. 
Casasola  added  to  the  conviction  by  de- 
claring with  his  quiet  smile,  "  Manuel 
won't  come." 

In  the  morning  I  determined  to  return  to 
Limau,  and  without  more  ado  began  the 
tramp,  repassing  two  of  our  old  camps  by 
noon,  at  which  time  two  of  the  younger  men 
were  taken  down  with  fever  and  obliged 
us  to  delay  that  afternoon.  A  bird  fur- 
nished a  half  pound  of  good,  clean  meat 
for  the  sick  when  the  paroxysm  of  fever 
was  passed  and  the  reaction  set  in. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  a  wild 
turkey  was  shot  in  an  old  government  plan- 
tain patch,  and  furnished  those  who  could 
eat,  a  good  meal,  with  some  roasted  plan- 
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tains.   For  myself,  however,  1  could  not  eat 
solid  (bo  I  tohavi   lost  the  ability 

to  masticate  it.     Vet  I  did  not  suffer  from 
i  ;  1  had  ii"  desire  to  eat  ;  all  my  in- 
conveniem  i  ited  in  a  deep  sense  of 

anxiety  to  arrive  at  the  settlements,  and  I 
kept  .  I  he  party  until,  on  the  morn- 

the  seventh  day,  we  reached  a  cacao 
plantation.  There  we  were  regaled  with 
chocolate  boiled  in  new  milk  into  which  fresh 
beaten.  Another  day  brought  us 
to  Limau,  and  confirmed  our  suspicions  of 
the  infidelity  of  Manuel,  who  had  been  dis- 
patched according  to  orders  with  abundant 
supplies  and  charged  to  push  forward  to 
our  relief. 

I  never  expected  to  see  the  fellow  again. 
1  did  not  doubt  that  he  and  his  crew  had 
gone  to  their  homes  in  the  interior.  I 
was  therefore  confounded  when,  a  week 
after  my  return,  he  presented  himself  at  my 
quarters  and  reported  that  he  had  been  wan- 
dering all  over  the  forest  to  find  me,  and 
had  returned  only  when  the  food  was 
consumed. 

The  governor,  however,  clapped  them  all 
into  the  stocks  to  think  the  matter  over,  and 
then  with  threats  and  promises  questioned 
the  younger  members  of  the  party.  The  re- 
sult was  that  on  the  second  day  Manuel  an- 
nounced his  readiness  to  tell  everything  to 
the  patron,  and  was  accordingly  brought  to 
my  office.  I  think  the  rascal  told  as  near 
aith  as  he  knew  how,  and  his  account 
being  an  interesting  and  somewhat  original 
production,  the  reader  shall  have  it  directly 
from  his  lips. 

"  \h,  Sl  nor,"  said  he,  "if  it  hadn't  been 
for  those  two  bottles  of  rum  !  they  ruined 
us  all, sir ;''  and  Manuel  smiled  as  he  said  it, 
such  an  artless  and  repentant  smile,  show- 
is  splendid  white  teeth  under  his  hand- 
some glowing  eyes,  thai  I  wanted  to  forgive 
him. 

iod  confidence  man,"  said  the   En- 
glishman, and  Manuel  was  lost. 

•■  Yes    it    was  all   the   rum.   Seflor,"  he 


said.  "  I  am  going  to  tell  you  on  the  word 
of  a  true  Christian  all  about  it.  We  reached 
a  breakfast  place  at  eleven  o'clock  and  all 
hands  wanted  a  drink  of  rum  ;  but  I  said, 
'No,  the  patron  never  gives  drink  at  noon  ;' 
So  we  ate  and  rested  and  went  on  till  night; 
then  we  dined,  and  I  opened  a  bottle  of 
rum.  We  drank  it,  Senor,  to  your  health, 
to  the  health  of  our  good  patron  ;  as  I  am 
a  Christian,  we  did,  Senor  ;  in  the  pleasant 
fire-light,  playing  and  waiting  for  bed-time. 
One  bottle  of  rum  is  not  much  for  men  over 
their  cards  ;  is  it,  my  patron  ?  So  I  opened 
the  other  bottle.  That  just  warmed  us  up  ; 
yes,  Senor,  it  raised  us  above  our  con- 
sciences ;  those  two  bottles  of  rum  did  all 
the  mischief.  It  rained,  but  we  didn't 
mind  the  rain  ;  we  opened  your  packs  and 
took  out  more  rum  ;  then  we  discovered  the 
cigars  and  all  your  treasures  of  food  and 
drink.  Senor,  it  was  heaven  to  us  poor 
devils ;  we  had  never  been  alorie  with  so 
many  good  things  !  We  were  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  and  we  were  drunk;  you  have,  no 
doubt,  been  in  that  state,  patron,  and  you 
will  give  us  your  sympathy.  Oh  yes,  I  am 
sure  you  will  give  us  your  sympathy,  for 
you  understand,  you,  who  are  so  wise,  how 
irrational  men  are  at  such  times.  Senor, 
I  lost  all  my  little  money  to  Federico,  and 
then  I  borrowed  the  rum  of  my  patron,  and 
I  lost  that  ;  then  I  borrowed  the  hams,  and 
them  I  also  lost.  In  short,  Senor,  Federico 
won  all  the  food,  and  drink,  and  cigars,  and 
I  think  he  cheated  ;  I  believe  on  the  con- 
science of  a  Christian — I  took  the  sacrament 
last  month  my  patron" — here  he  crossed 
himself  reverently  and  proceeded,  "  I  be- 
lieve he  was  dishonest  in  his  play,  or  he 
could  not  have  won  everything.  Then  it 
was  all  his,  and  it  was  no  longer  of  use  to 
go  forward.  I  could  not  control  anything, 
as  1'ederico  owned  it.  But  he  was  very 
generous ;  we  remained  there  and  played 
until  yesterday,  when  the  whole  was  finished; 
he  gave  us  all  the  food  and  drink  as  long 
as  it  lasted,  and   here   we  are.     But  we  are 
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very  hungry,  for  the  governor  has  given  us 
no  food  to-day.  We  have  not  stolen  a 
thing,  patron;  as  you  major  domo  I  borrowed 
your  goods,  and  I  owe  you  for  them." 

Reader,  perhaps  you  think  I  attempted  to 
persuade  Manuel  of  the  error  of  his  logic. 
I  did  nothing  of  the  kind;  I  simply  deliv- 
ered him  up  to  the  governor,  who  forwarded 
him,  with  two  others,  to  the  capital. 


Five  months  afterwards,  in  walking  the 
streets  of  San  Jose,  I  saw  Manuel  crossing 
the  Gran  Plaza  in  front  of  the  cathedral. 
He  recognized  me  with  the  innocent  smile 
of  a  former  day,  displaying  his  glorious 
ivories  beneath  the  handsome  eyes;  but  an 
iron  chain  decorated  his  ankle,  and  he  car- 
ried a  fifty-six  pound  solid  shot  on  his 
shoulder.  Alfred  F.  Sears. 


THE    MINING     RESOURCES    OF    SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA. 


The  progress  made  by  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  State  of  California  during  the 
past  few  years,  in  population,  wealth,  and 
improvements,  is  something  phenomenal. 
It  is  more  than  surprising — it  fills  us  with 
amazement.  But  up  to  this  time  little  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  paid  to  other 
than  the  agricultural  capabilities  and  the 
climatic  excellence  of  that  region.  These, 
adapting  it  to  grow  and  perfect  a  wonder- 
fully wide  range  of  fruits  and  plants,  has  so 
satisfied  all  who  came  to  see  or  to  settle  in 
the  country  that  they  have  not  thought  to 
inquire  what  besides  it  might  possess  worth 
considering  or  looking  after. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  this  section  of  the 
State  is  almost  as  rich  in  mineral  as  it  is  in 
these  other  forms  of  natural  wealth.  There 
is,  in  fact,  hardly  a  metal  or  mineral  of 
economic  value,  but  has  been  found  in 
some  one  or  more  of  these  southern  coun- 
ties. Not  only  so,  but  there  are  found 
there  several  products  of  this  kind  that 
occur  abundantly  in  few  other  countries, 
also  two  or  three  that  are  exceptionally  rare 
in  nature.  In  this  south-lying  half  of  the 
State  occur  valuable  deposits  of  gold,  silver, 
petroleum,  and  cinnabar,  all  of  which  have 
a  comparatively  restricted  habitat:  and  here 
are  met  beds  of  borax,  asphaltum,  and 
onyx,  minerals  found  in  only  a  few  other 
localities  in  the  world.  Coal,  copper,  lead, 
and  iron,  antimony,  chromium,  manganese, 


and  ochre,  salt,  soda,  gypsum,  marble  and 
other  building  stone,  with  the  useful  clays 
of  every  variety,  are  found  scattered  over 
this  imperial  realm  far  and  wide. 

As  regards  the  precious  metals:  while 
gold  is  found  in  this  region  widely  distrib- 
uted, workable  deposits  being  met  with  in 
almost  every  county,  it  is  here  alone  that 
any  silver  mines  proper  occur  in  California: 
these  being  located  in  Inyo  and  San  Ber- 
nardino Counties,  chiefly  in  the  latter, 
where  most  of  the  bullion  turned  out  con- 
sists wholly  of  silver.  The  value  of  this 
metal  produced  in  these  two  counties  to 
date,  approximates  $30,000,000,  the  pres- 
ent out-put  being  at  the  rate  of  about 
$4,000,000  per  year,  eighty  per  cent,  of 
which  is  made  in  the  so-called  Calico 
country,  situated  near  the  centre  of  San 
Bernardino  County. 

The  name  Calico  was  given  to  this  dis- 
trict because  of  the  varied  hues  of  the  ore 
first  found  there.  The  bulk  of  this  ore  is  of 
high  grade,  and  susceptible  of  reduction  by 
the  most  simple  and  inexpensive  methods  in 
use.  The  veins  in  this  district,  though  not 
generally  large,  are  numerous,  give  evidence 
of  permanence,  and  are  well  stocked  with 
ore.  As  they  are  located  in  a  remote  and 
distant  region  and  without  transportation 
facilities,  work  in  these  Calico  mines  was 
for  a  time  slow  and  expensive.  With  the 
construction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  rail- 
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road,  whi<  h  strikes  i  entrally  across  the  dis- 
trict, these  conditions  have  been  so  far 
changed  that  a  rapid  progress  may  hereafter 
be  anticipated  for  the  whole  country,  both 
as  regards  <>re  developments  and  bullion  pro- 
duction.  The  yield  for  the  current  year  is 
estimated  at  $3,500,000,  a  sum  that  will 
not  only  be  maintained  but  which,  it  may 
inably  be  expected,  will  for  some  years 
to  come  be  materially  increased. 

While  the  bullion  of  San  Bernardino  is  thus 
made  up  mostly  of  silver,  the  county  is  not 
without  auriferous  deposits,  both  placer  and 
quart/,  some  of  which  are  being  actively 
worked,  though  a  much  larger  number  re- 
main unopened  and  even  wholly  neglected. 
In  Holcomb  Valley,  the  most  important  gold 
district  in  the  county,  placer  diggings  were 
worked  many  years  ago  and  paid  good  wages. 
Recently  an  English  company  has  purchased 
a  large  section  of  the  deep  gravel  banks 
standing  in  this  valley,  with  a  view  to  wash- 
ing the  same  by  the  hydraulic  process,  for 
which  there  exist  in  that  locality  excellent 
facilities.  Lying  off  in  the  desert  country  to 
the  north  and  east  of  Holcomb  Valley  are 
several  other  gold  produc'ng  districts,  all  of 
great  promise,  but  in  which  hardly  the  first 
step  has  been  taken  towards  their  reclama- 
tion from  a  state  of  nature. 

As  the  advent  of  the  iron  horse  in  the 
Calico  country  at  once  largely  augmented 
the  output  of  bullion  there,  so,  for  a  similar 
reason,  may  the  product  of  Inyo  County  be 
expected  to  grow  at  a  corresponding  rate, 
the  extension  of  the  Carson  and  Colorado 
Railroad  into  and  along  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  county  having  afforded  the 
miners  there  what  they  had  long  needed — a 
cheap  means  for  getting  in  machinery  and 
other  supplies,  and  for  shipping  their  ores 
and  bullion  to  a  market.  The  mines  of 
Inyo  are  of  a  mixed  character,  the  most  of 
the  ore  carrying  both  gold  and  silver,  some 
of  it  also  enough  lead  to  render  its  reduc- 
tion by  smelting  practicable.  Some  of  the 
ores  here,  besides  the  above  metals,  contains 


copper,  arsenic,  antimony,  etc.,  requiring 
them  to  be  beneficiated  by  special  metallur- 
gical methods.  The  area  of  the  mineral- 
bearing  territory  in  this  county  is  large, 
extending  over  the  easterly  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  over  the  entire  Inyo  and 
Coso  mountains,  and  several  subordinate 
ranges,  lying  on  either  side  of  them;  but  in 
so  far  as  thorough  exploration  is  concerned, 
nearly  the  whole  country  remains  a  terra  in- 
cognita. 

Fresno,  Tulare,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Diego  counties,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
their  known  resources,  may  all  be  considered 
mining  counties,  notwithstanding  no  very 
large  product  of  bullion  has  yet  been  made 
in  more  than  a  few  of  them.  The  gold 
mines  of  Fresno,  both  quartz  and  placer, 
have  been  worked  extensively,  steadily,  and 
profitably,  from  the  pioneer  days  of  mining 
down  to  the  present,  the  quartz  lodes  there 
being  still  so  worked.  That  branch  of  the 
business  is,  in  fact,  in  a  highly  prosperous 
condition ;  new  mines  being  opened  and 
new  mills  put  up  at  a  rate  that  denotes  on 
the  part  of  investors  great  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  the  quartz 
veins  of  Fresno  are  of  medium  size,  and 
carry  a  grade  of  ore  above  the  average,  the 
most  of  it  being  easily  worked. 

The  principal  mines  in  Tulare  County 
consist  of  a  series  of  large  veins  in  the 
Mineral  King  district,  situate  at  a  great 
elevation  on  the  westerly  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Though  these  are  rich  in  the 
precious  metals,  the  base  character  of  the 
ore  and  the  severity  of  the  winters  have 
prevented  much  being  done  here.  Near 
White  River,  in  the  southern  part  of  Tulare, 
innumerable  small  quartz  veins,  traversing 
a  syenitic  granite,  have  been  worked  in  a 
limited  way  for  many  years.  They  lie  so 
flat  as  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
'•blanket  lodes,"  and  can  therefore  be 
worked  extensively  before  the  line  of  per- 
manent water  is  reached.  Above  this  line 
the  ores  are  free  and  easily  reduced  ;  below 
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it  they  become  so  sulphuretted  that  they  are 
difficult  to  treat  :  as  a  consequence,  few  of 
these  veins  have  been  opened  to  a  greater 
depth  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  operations 
on  many  of  them  having  been  suspended 
years  ago  when  down  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  With  the  improvements  made 
in  handling  these  pyritous  ores,  a  profitable 
gold  field  will  yet  be  opened  here. 

This  field  reaches  south  across  White  River 
into  Kern  County,  where  also  there  occur  large 
auriferous  veins,  some  of  which  have  been 
worked  on  an  extensive  scale  and  with  fairly 
remunerative  results.  Just  now,  however, 
gold  mining,  except  at  a  few  points,  is  not 
being  actively  prosecuted  in  this  county. 
That  it  will  be  revived  and  ultimately  un- 
dergo considerable  expansion,  is  predicted 
by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
and  outlook  there,  this  being  another  sec- 
tion of  country  likely  to  profit  much  through 
cheapened  carriage  by  rail. 

Unlike  San  Bernardino,  her  neighbor  on 
the  north,  San  Diego,  has  produced  far 
more  gold  than  silver.  There  are  argentif- 
erous ores  in  the  county,  and  that  without 
stint ;  but  they  have  not  been  much  sought 
after,  the  little  capital  here  available  for 
mining  purposes  having  been  mostly  em- 
ployed in  mining  for  the  superior  metal. 
The  principal  gold-bearing  deposits  in  this 
county  consist  of  quartz  lodes,  and  are 
found  in  a  high  range  of  mountains  that 
traverses  it  centrally  north  and  south.  Sev- 
eral of  these  lodes  have  been  worked  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  yielding  in 
most  instances  satisfactory  returns  and  in 
some  instances  very  large  ones.  Three 
mining  districts  have  been  formed  in  these 
mountains  :  the  Julian,  the  first  organized, 
lying  forty  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of 
San  Diego;  the  Banner,  adjoining  the  Julian 
on  the  east;  and  the  Shenandoah,  located 
on  the  Mesa  Grande  mountain,  twenty  miles 
further  north.  These  districts,  which  have 
a  mean  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level,  contain  some  good  farming  land, 


and  are  tolerably  well  wooded  and  watered. 
There  have  been  put  up  here  eight  quartz 
mills  in  all,  carrying  an  aggregate  of  sixty 
stamps.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
access,  operations  on  these  mines  have  until 
recently  been  much  interrupted.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  work  is  being  prosecuted  on 
a  number  of  them,  the  most  of  the  mills 
being  run  steadily,  and  making  fair  earnings. 
Several  argentiferous  lodes  have  been  dis- 
covered and  located  in  this  region.  Though 
somewhat  prospected,  none  of  these  lodes 
have  been  developed  to  determinate  results. 

In  the  Pinacate  District,  situated  eighty 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  San  Diego,  and 
close  to  the  line  of  the  Southern  California 
Railroad,  two  fine  stamp-mills  have  for  sev- 
eral years  been  running,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions, but  always  with  profit.  The 
country  here  consists  of  low,  rolling  hills, 
covered  with  a  scattered  growth  of  juniper 
trees,  and  a  rather  light  soil.  The  climate 
is,  however,  perfection  itself,  and  pure 
water  can  be  had  everywhere  by  digging 
only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  Besides 
these  two  mills,  a  number  of  arastras  are  run 
in  the  district,  the  ore  here  being  sufficiently 
rich  to  warrant  its  reduction  by  this  method. 
The  Mexicans  who  run  these  machines 
never  work  their  claims  below  water-level, 
the  labor  of  keeping  them  dry  being  too 
great  a  tax  on  their  energies. 

Lying  off  in  the  desert  that  occupies  the 
southeastern  angle  of  San  Diego  County  are 
a  number  of  mining  districts,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  notable:  the  Rattler, 
situated  twenty  miles  east  from  the  locality, 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  known  as 
the  "Twenty-nine  Palms;"  the  Ogilby,  situ- 
ated between  Yuma  and  Ogilby  station,  on 
the  same  road;  and  the  Poorman,  lying  fif- 
teen miles  west  of  the  Colorado  River,  and 
a  like  distance  north  of  the  railroad.  These 
districts  contain  numerous  auriferous  veins, 
some  of  which  have,  under  extensive  work- 
ing, shown  large  values.  The  most  of  the 
ore  here  is,  in  fact,  high  grade  and  easy  of 
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redu<  tion.      A  good  school  of  silver  ore  has 
also  been  found  in  this  region. 

Uong  several  of  the  arroyoshere  tributary 
to  the  Colorado,  placers  have  been  worked 
for  in. my  years  past.  In  some  (if  these  dig- 
gings, dry  washing  is  still  practised  by  the 
Mexicans  who  manage  to  earn  what  to 
them  are  satisfactory  wages.  With  water 
for  washing,  large  quantities  of  gold  could, 
gathered  here.  In  this  part  of 
San  Diego  County,  probably  in  the  Rattler 
1  (istrict  and  near,  if  not  on  the  very  site  of, 
what  is  now  the  Cargo  Muchacho  mine, 
was  obtained  the  first  gold  ever  found  in 
(  alifornia,  that  find  ante-dating  the  Sutter- 
Marshall  discovery  by  a  period  of  more  than 
seventy  years.  Some  years  later,  at  San 
Isidro,  a  point  further  west  but  still  within 
the  limits  of  this  county,  occurred  the  sec- 
ond gold  find  on  the  Pacific  coast — the  dis- 
covery of  the  diggings  in  the  San  Fernando 
Mountains,  Los  Angeles  County,  being  an 
event  of  later  occurrence. 

While  gold  has  been  found  in  all  other 
counties  of  Southern  California  besides  those 
mentioned,  in  none  of  them  has  it  ever 
been  mined  on  a  large  scale  or  with  much 
profit,  except  perhaps,  in  Los  Angeles.  In 
the  others,  the  auriferous  deposits  have  con- 
sisted mainly  of  placer  diggings,  limited  in 
area,  and  incapable  of  paying  more  than 
very  small  wages.  In  Los  Angeles  County, 
placer  washing  was  carried  on  in  a  small 
way  along  the  upper  waters  of  the  Santa  Clara 
River  and  at  several  places  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Mountains,  for  twenty  years  prior  to 
the  grand  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's  Mill; 
the  value  of  the  gold  dust  taken  out  here 
having  amounted  to  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  At  the  westerly 
of  these  mountains  are  heavy  banks  of 
auriferous  gravel,  portions  of  which  were 
washed  some  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
hydraulic  process.  Though  failing  of  suc- 
■  ess  then,  these  deposits  could  now  no  doubt 
rked  to  advantage,  owing  to  the  lessened 
cost  of  labor  and  the  other  factors  of  pro- 


duction, and  the  many  improvements  that 
hydraulic  gravel  washing  has  since  under- 
gone. Elsewhere  in  the  county  occur  me- 
talliferous lodes  in  great  number,  the  most 
of  which  carry  both  gold  and  silver,  a  few 
carrying  one  or  other  of  these  metals  ex- 
clusively. The  most  advanced  mining  dis- 
tricts in  the  county,  measured  by  amount 
of  work  done,  are  the  Silverado,  the  Santiago 
Canon,  the  Ravenna,  and  the  Tacopa,  in 
each  of  which  mines  of  much  promise  have 
been  partially  developed.  Properties  of 
value  are  being  opened  also  near  Soledad, 
in  the  San  Francisquito  Canon  and  at  va- 
rious other  places  in  the  county.  Several 
small  reduction  works  have  been  put  up 
on  the  Soledad  mines,  a  furnace  for  roast- 
ing the  refractory  ores  being  among  the 
number.  Some  of  the  ore  here  is  an  argen- 
tiferous galena,  which  requires  to  be  reduced 
by  smelting.  Although  no  great  amount 
of  bullion  has  yet  been  produced  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  prospect  is  that  the  output  will 
undergo  early  and  notable  enlargement,  this 
remark  applying  with  more  or  less  force  to 
yearly  every  mining  locality  in  Southern 
California. 

But,  as  already  observed,  these  deposits 
of  the  precious  metals  fail  to  include  all  the 
mineral  resources  pertaining  to  this  section 
of  the  State;  some  of  the  useful  minerals  and 
metals  that  occur  here  being  hardly  second- 
ary in  importance  to  these  deposits  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  petroleum  interest,  kept 
back  for  a  long  time  by  a  variety  of  untoward 
circumstances,  is  beginning  to  loom  into 
proportions  that  denote  for  it  an  almost 
overshadowing  importance.  The  old  dep'  sits 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  Counties,  the 
sites  of  the  most  productive  wells  and  the 
most  active  operations  on  this  coast,  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  which,  while  bringing  enrich- 
ment to  the  owners,  have  conferred  incal- 
culable benefits  on  the  public.  Though  less 
prolific,  these  California  wells  have  a  steadier 
(low  and  a  longer  life  than  those  in  the  Fast. 
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Without   being  able  to  state  precisely  how 

much  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  petro- 
leum business  here,  I  may  safely  set  it  down 
at  several  millions  ;  and  the  earnings  made 
by  this  investment  have  for  a  number  of 
years  past  been  satisfactory,  if  not  very  large. 
But  the  grand  achievements  of  this  industry 
lie  in  the  future  ;  the  past  has  been  with  this, 
as  with  many  other  pursuits  in  California,  a 
season  of  preparation  and  planting — the  har- 
vest is  to  come. 

The  first  efforts  made  at  exploiting  the 
oil  regions  of  this  State  ended  in  failure,  the 
parties  engaging  in  them  being  without  ex- 
perience, and  the  country  without  means  of 
cheap  transportation.  Discouraged  by  these 
results,  the  business  of  searching  after  these 
earth  oils  not  only  languished,  but  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  suffered  almost  total  abandon- 
ment, little  in  the  way  of  vigorous  and  sys- 
tematic endeavor  having  been  put  forth  un- 
til 1875,  when  the  California  Star  Oil  Com- 
pany, followed  soon  after  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Oil  Company,  organized,  and  employ- 
ing skilled  drillers  and  the  most  approved 
style  of  apparatus,  soon  succeeded  in  re- 
versing the  fortunes  of  the  business.  These 
companies,  beginning  in  this  judicious  man- 
ner, have  since  pursued  a  wise  and  cautious 
policy,  acquiring  large  interests,  and  clear- 
ing the  field  of  obstacles  as  they  went  along. 

The  Star  Oil  Company,  operating  in  Pico 
Canon,  San  Fernando  District,  thirty  miles 
north  of  Los  Angeles,  was  the  first  to  ob- 
tain green  petroleum  of  light  gravity,  suited 
for  making  a  good  illuminating  fluid.  This 
company  afterwards  put  up  at  Newhall,  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  a  refinery  of 
one  hundred  barrels  daily  capacity,  which 
has  been  running  steadily  ever  since. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company,  through 
the  absorption  of  most  of  the  other  compan- 
ies in  the  field,  have  possessed  themselves  of 
nearly  all  the  productive  territory  extending 
from  Newhall  westerly  to  Santa  Paula,  in 
Ventura  County,  a  region  fruitful  in  the 
mineral  oils.     This  company  have  drilled  a 


large  number  of  wells,  seventeen  of  which 

yield  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  barrelsof 
first-class  oil  per  clay.  Besides  laying  a 
pipe  line  from  their  principal  wells,  via 
Newhall  to  Santa  Paula,  forty-eight  miles, 
where  it  connects  with  the  line  of  the 
Mission  Transfer  Company,  extending 
thence  to  the  ocean  at  San  Buenaventura, 
they  have  constructed  at  Alameda  Point,  on 
the  Bay  shore  opposite  San  Francisco,  a  re- 
finery of  five  hundred  barrels  daily  capacity. 
Between  this  refinery  and  Newhall,  where- 
large  tanks  have  been  put  up,  a  line  of 
tank-cars  is  run,  supplying  these  works  in 
part  with  crude  oil,  a  portion  of  the  supply 
being  shipped  from  San  Buenaventura  by 
sea.  With  their  large  capital,  extensive 
territory,  and  first-class  improvements,  this 
company  occupy  now  such  an  advanced 
position  that  they  have  little  to  fear  from 
competition,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  Mission  Transfer  Company,  owners 
of  the  Ex-Mission  Ranch,  Ventura  County, 
have  drilled  ten  wells,  which  yield  275 
barrels  daily.  They  have  laid  down  a  pipe- 
line from  Ojai,  via  Santa  Paula  Canon,  to 
the  ocean  ;  the  length  of  this  line  with  its 
branches  being  thirty  miles.  Another  pipe- 
line is  about  to  be  built  by  them  extending 
from  their  wells  to  Hueneme  on  the  sea 
shore.  In  connection  with  this,  two  iron 
tanks,  holding  30,000  gallons  each,  are  to 
be  erected,  the  one  at  Santa  Paula,  and  the 
other  at  the  ocean  terminus  of  the  new  line, 
which  later  is  designed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  additional  wells  that  the  company 
contemplate  boring. 

Two  other  companies,  the  Sespe  and  the 
Piru,  are  drilling  wells  in  this  county;  these 
wells  being  near  the  pipe  line  system  of  the 
Pacific  Oil  Company. 

At  Puente,  twenty  miles  east  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  a  well,  put  down  last  year, 
is  yielding  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  barrels 
per  day.  A  very  extraordinary  flow  of 
oil  took  place  here  a  few  months  since.  It 
was,    however,    of  short   duration.       Other 
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wells  are  being  sunk  in  the  same  locality. 
This  Puente  oil,  being  dark  and  heavy,  is 
used  for  fuel,  large  quantities  of  this  class 
of  oil,  together  with  the  refuse  of  the  re- 
fineries,  being  employed  for  a  like  purpose 
in  the  petroleum  producing  regions  of  the 
State.  Elsewhere  trials  are  being  made 
with  these  fuels  for  generating  steam,  and 
generally  with  satisfactory  results. 

Petroleum  deposits  occur  in  nearly  all  the 
other  coast  counties  of  California,  as  well  as 
in  several  of  the  interior  ones.  Their  value 
in  most  instances  remains  to  be  determined, 
the  prospecting  work  done  upon  them  being 
of  a  superficial  kind,  confined  often  to  the 
mere  driving  of  tunnels.  On  Sargent's 
ranch,  near  Gilroy,  Santa  Clara  County,  a 
well  is  now  being  drilled,  with  a  good 
chance,  it  is  thought,  of  getting  oil  in  pay- 
ing quantity,  the  crude  material  issuing 
abundantly  from  numerous  fissures  in  the 
heavy  bed  of  brea,  supposed  to  overlie  large 
deposits  of  petroleum  below.  The  wells 
sunk  at  several  other  points  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  county  of  Santa  Cruz  have  nearly 
all  yielded  some  oil,  but  in  no  case  enough 
to  warrant  a  continuance  of  pumping;  the 
production  in  that  region,  at  one  time  quite 
large,  amounts  now  to  very  little.  But  if 
never  a  gallon  of  this  oil  from  the  rocks 
shall  be  raised  outside  the  counties  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Ventura,  these  alone  will  be 
able  to  furnish  enough  for  house  use,  at 
least,  their  contributions  toward  that  end 
having  reached  last  year  a  total  of  nearly 
fifteen  million  gallons,  more  than  double 
the  present  annual  consumption  on  the  en- 
tire Pacific  coast,  exports  included.  Out- 
side of  California,  no  coal  oil  has  yet  been 
manufactured  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, nor  have  any  valuable  deposits  of 
petroleum  ever  been  found  anywhere 
throughout  the  vast  extent  of  country  this 
side  the  Mississippi. 

Asphaltum,  an  adjunct  of  petroleum,  be- 
ing the  residuum  left  through  the  escape  of 
the  mure  volatile  particles  of  the  crude  oil. 


is  another  mineral  of  rare  occurrence,  being 
found  nowhere  in  the  new  world  except  in 
California  ;  nor  does  the  old  world  afford  it 
at  more  than  a  few  localities.  In  this  State, 
the  principal  asphalt  beds  are  found  in  the 
counties  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Santa  Clara,  from  which 
about  3,500  tons  are  removed  annually,  the 
most  of  it  coming  from  Santa  Barbara.  Ex- 
cept what  is  required  for  local  uses,  it  is 
shipped  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  sidewalks, 
pavements,  cellar  floors,  and  for  coating 
water  pipe,  making foundationsof  machinery, 
for  roofing  purposes,  etc.  These  asphalt 
beds  are  very  extensive,  some  of  them  cov- 
ering many  acres.  In  depth  they  reach  from 
two  or  three  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  the 
depth  of  few  of  them  having,  in  fact,  ever 
been  determined.  They  are,  doubtless,  ex- 
tensive enough  for  all  practical  ends,  the 
drafts  heretofore  made  upon  them,  quite 
heavy  of  late  years,  having  failed  to  sensibly 
diminish  the  supply  ;  moreover,  these  beds 
possess  a  sort  of  recuperative  power,  the  as- 
phalt when  removed  slowly  re-accumulating. 
Among  the  mineral  products  of  Southern 
California,  borax  next  claims  attention,  the 
revenues  from  this  valuable  salt,  though 
much  less  than  those  derived  from  petro- 
leum, being  still  very  considerable.  The 
salines  whence  it  is  obtained  lie  in  the  coun- 
ties of  San  Bernardino  and  Inyo,  where  they 
occupy  the  now  dry  beds  of  what  were  for- 
merly the  basins  of  inland  seas  and  lakes, all  of 
which  are  low  lying,  some  of  them  being  de- 
pressed hundreds  of  feet  below  ocean  level. 
The  climate  of  these  borate  fields  is  hot  and 
arid,  but  little  rain  ever  falling  upon  them, 
while  the  temperature  for  two-thirds  of  the 
year  is  more  than  tropical.  The  country 
around  is  treeless,  sterile,  and  sandy,  the 
view  on  all  sides  being  of  an  appalling  deso- 
lation. The  only  form  of  wealth  in  these 
desert  lands  consists,  as  far  as  known,  in 
these  singular  deposits,  which  yield  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  an- 
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nually — this  being  apart  from  nearly  as  much 
more  realized  from  the  borate  beds  lying  ad- 
jacent in  the  State  of  Nevada. 

While  the  working  of  these  salines,  by 
reason  of  foreign  competition  and  the  cost 
of  production,  has  not  been  a  source  of 
much  profit  to  the  manufacturers,  great 
benefits  have  accrued  therefrom  to  consum- 
ers, the  price  of  this  article,  formerly  thirty- 
five  cents  per  pound,  having  been  reduced 
to  less  than  one  fourth  that  amount.  While 
more  than  a  million  dollars  has  thus  been 
saved  to  the  country  at  large,  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  been  further  advanced  through  the 
expenditure  here  of  half  a  million  on  account 
of  labor  and  supplies  required  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  industry  ;  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  having  at  length  gained  a  firm 
footing,  will  be  likely  to  prove  lasting,  inas- 
much as  these  borate  deposits  possess  the 
property  of  renewing  themselves  as  fast  as 
depleted  :  owing  to  this  self-restoring  power, 
they  can  never  be  wholly  exhausted. 

Valuable  deposits  of  cinnabar,  the  ore  of 
quicksilver,  occur  at  various  localities  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  County.  Some  ten  years 
ago,  several  of  these  deposits  were  opened, 
and  some  of  them  equipped  with  plant. 
As  long  as  the  price  of  quicksilver  was 
maintained  at  or  near  the  then  ruling  rates, 
these  latter  made  a  large  and  profitable 
production,  having  been  closed  down  only 
when  prices,  owing  to  overproduction, 
dropped  to  figures  that  left  no  longer  any 
margin  for  profits.  With  the  recent  appre- 
ciation in  the  price  of  this  metal,  should 
the  same  promise  to  prove  permanent,  the 
Oceanica,  and  possibly  other  mines  in  this 
county,  will  probably  resume  operations,  as 
they  are  known  to  be  well  stocked  with  ore 
of  more  than  average  good  quality.  There 
are  other  deposits  of  quicksilver  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  but,  for  the  reason  mentioned, 
none  of  them  have  as  yet  been  much  de- 
veloped. 

In  San  Emedio  Canon,  Kern  County, 
occurs  a  heavy  deposit  of  stibnite,  the  ore 


of  antimony,  the  property  of  a  company, 
which,  after  much  time  and  money  spent  in 
opening  the  mine  and  experimenting  with 
the  ore,  has  at  last  hit  upon  a  method  of 
treatment  which  leaves  it  so  reduced  in 
bulk  that  its  transportation  to  the  reduction 
works  in  San  Francisco  is  practicable,  thus 
assuring  the  future  success  of  the  enterprise. 
With  this  obstacle  overcome,  it  is  believed 
that  a  large  and  profitable  output  of  this 
valuable  metal  will  here  ensue.  Stibnite 
has  been  found  in  the  form  of  washed 
bowlders  in  the  Centennial  mine,  San  Ber- 
nardino County;  at  Pacheco  Pass,  Monte- 
rey County;  in  large  veins  in  the  Panaminl 
Mountains,  Inyo  County,  and  at  severa 
other  points  in  Southern  California. 

Mineral  coal  is  being  found  in  such 
quantity  in  this  part  of  the  State  as  promises 
to  relieve  the  fuel  supply  of  the  stringency 
that  once  threatened  it,  some  portions  o 
these  southern  counties  being  rather  scantily 
timbered.  Discoveries  of  coal  of  a  promis- 
ing character  are  reported  to  have  been 
made,  some  of  them  quite  recently,  at  Elsi- 
nore,  San  Diego  County;  in  the  Temescal 
district,  San  Bernardino  County;  near  Spa- 
dra,  in  San  Fernando  valley,  at  the  Arroyo 
Seco,  and  in  several  other  localities  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  These  deposits  yield  a 
good  fuel,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  be 
large. 

Building  stone  of  the  best  varieties  and  in 
the  greatest  abundance  occurs  all  over  this 
Southern  country.  An  immense  bed  of 
marble  has  lately  been  discovered  near  Vic- 
tor station  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  rail- 
road, over  which  it  can  be  readily  trans- 
ported to  any  point  where  wanted.  Deposits 
of  like  kind  are  known  to  exist  also  in  San 
Diego,  Inyo,  and  San  Luis  Obispo  Counties 
— the  variety  of  marble  known  as  onyx  be- 
ing found  in  the  latter.  Than  this  there  is 
no  other  stone  held  in  more  estimation  by 
the  lapidary  and  the  lover  of  high  art.  As 
gold  is  a  royal  metal,  so  is  this  a  royal  stone. 
Because    of   its    incomparable    beauty,   the 
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onyx  has  ever  been  considered  historic  and 

c  lassi.  ii.  Bi  ides  these  marbles,  the  most 
of  ulii.  h  are  easily  ai  1 1  i  ;ible  and  of  superior 
quality,  other  good  building  stone  abounds 
in  this  region. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,   we  find 


here  also  a  variety  of  other  products  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  such  as  salt,  soda,  tin,  the 
useful  (  lays,  including  kaolin  and  firebrick, 
gypsum,  asbestos,  etc.,  the  most  of  these  oc- 
curing  in  quantities  practically  illimitable. 
Hairy  De  Grool. 


THE    STRANGER'S    STORY. 


\>  a  little  group  of  old  timers  were  sitting 
lazily  in  the  shade  of  a  store  one  August 
afternoon,  quietly  smoking,  and  reviewing 
fur  the  twentieth  time  the  latest  bit  of  local 
gossip,  a  stranger,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
peddler  or  commercial  agent  of  some  kind, 
drove  up  and  tied  his  horses  to  one  of  the 
hitching-posts. 

In  was  in  -central  Idaho,  the  very  ultima 
Thule  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  acces- 
sibility is  concerned, — :several  days'  drive 
across  mountains,  and  sage-plains,  and  lava- 
deserts,  from  the  then  nearest  point  on  the 
the  railroad. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say  just  here  that 
topii  S  of  conversation  around  one  of  these 
little  mountain  towns,  grow  somewhat  thread- 
bare after  they  have  been  discussed  for  a 
week  or  two  by  that  very  respectable  minor- 
ity of  the  population  who  seem  to  have  no 
other  well  defined  means  of  support ;  and 
that  anything  new,  even  though  not  of  the 
choicest  brand,  is  eagerly  listened  to.  It 
was  now  nearly  a  week  since  the  last  sensa- 
tion ;  and  so  ably  had  this  impartial 
tribunal  discussed  both  sides  of  the  case, 
that  they  had  completely  justified  the  de- 
d,  and  honorably  acquitted  his  some- 
what informal  executioner.  There  hadn't 
been  so  much  as  a  dog-light  for  two  whole 
days,  ami  the  plat  e  was  becoming  unbeara- 
bly stupid. 

So  when  the  stranger  drove  up  and  tied 
his  horses,  there  was  a  visible  brightening 
up  all  around  the  i  irclej  and  a  fellow- 
lounger,  who,  it  is  safe  to  say,  never  owned 


so  much  as  an  Indian  pony  in  his  life 
opened  the  conversation  with:  "  I'd  like  to 
swap  you  that  sor'l  hoss  o'  mine  over  at 
t'other  side  o'  the  street  there,  stranger,  for 
that  there  hoss  o'  yourn,  to  match  one  I've 
got  at  home." 

"  No,"  answered  the  new  comer,  quietly, 
"  I  don't  care  to  trade." 

"Well,  then,  what'll  you  take  for  'im  ? 
He'd  match  bay  Jim  to  a  /." 

"  I  don't  want  to  sell  him,"  said  the 
stranger,  with  an  air  of  such  quiet  decision 
that  the  owner  of  imaginary  horse-flesh  saw 
that  all  efforts  either  to  swap  the  horse 
across  the  way  for  a  mate  to  the  apocryphal 
bay  Jim,  or  to  buy  him  with  any  amount  of 
imaginary  cash,  were  not  likely  to  draw  the 
stranger  into  conversation,  changed  his  tac- 
tics slightly,  and,  after  a  second  gentleman 
of  leisure  had  presented  the  new  comer 
with  a  choice  cigar,  made  another  effort  to 
draw  him  out. 

"It  appears  to  me  there  must  be  some 
hist'ry  connected  with  that  there  hoss.  He 
carried  you  safely  away  from  a  band  o'  In- 
jins,  or  a  passel  o'  road  agents,  mos' likely?] 

"  Well,  no,  "  said  th<5  traveling  man,  as 
he  serenely  puffed  his  cigar,  and  contemplat- 
ed the  ascending  circles  of  smoke,  "it  wasn't 
exactly  that." 

•  'Tell  us  about  it."  said  Number  Two  from 
out  of  a  second  little  cloud  of  smoke. — 
whereupon  the  rest  of  the  company  drew 
their  chairs  up  closer. 

The  stranger  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but 
probably  reading  in   the  faces  of  his  eager 
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audience  that  a  refusal  would  give  offense, 
he  shifted  his  chair  slightly — a  preliminary 
just  as  necessary  as  is  clearing  one's  throat, 
before  beginning  a  formal  story — and  said, 
"Well  boys,  it's  a  rather  long  story,  but  as 
I'm  in  no  great  sweat  myself,  and  you  don't 
seem  to  be  particularly  rushed,  I  guess  I'll 
have  to  tell  it  to  you. 

"In  the  month  of  March,  1882,  I  was 
living  at  IX,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 
The  ice  had  formed  during  the  winter  to  an 
astonishing  depth,  and  grave  fears  were  en- 
tertained that  when  it  broke  up,  it  would 
carry  away  the  wagon-bridge  in  its  fury. 
The  railroad-bridge  was  believed  to  be  proof 
against  anything. 

"My  wife  and  baby  had  gone  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  a  friend,  a  hundred  miles  or 
so  to  the  west,  and  I  had  just  received  a  let- 
ter saying  that  they  would  be  home  on  the 
three-thirty  train  that  afternoon. 

"Crowds  had  gathered  at  the  river  to 
watch  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice,  and  as 
the  day  advanced,  their  numbers  greatly 
increased. 

"Shortly  after  noon,  it  became  evident 
from  certain  well-known  signs  that  the  ice 
was  going,  and  the  excitement  grew  intense. 
Soon  that  immense  mass  of  ice  began  to 
heave  and  groan,  and  with  a  noise  like  the 
discharge  of  heavy  artillery,  great  rents  and 
fissures  were  broken,  and  the  whole  mass 
began  its  heaving,  tossing  struggle  on  the 
bosom  of  the  raging  waters. 

"I  know  of  no  other  sight  that  so  im- 
presses one  with  the  horror  of  blind,  un- 
thinking force,  as  does  the  crashing  and 
groaning  of  a  field  of  ice.  Huge  masses, 
fully  three  feet  in  thickness  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  went  madly  rolling  and  plunging 
onward,  and  as  these  crashed  against  the 
heavy  piers  of  the  bridge,  the  noise  was 
deafening,  and  the  whole  structure  shook 
as  if  in  an  earthquake.  It  seemed  that  no 
work  of  human  hands  could  long  withstand 
such  Titanic  shocks ;  and  finally  with  a 
mighty  crash  the  wagon  bridge  was  carried 


headlong  into  the   wild   tumult  of  crashing, 
tumbling  ice. 

"The  tremendous  impulse  given  to  this 
surging  mass  by  the  falling  of  the  bridge 
sent  such  a  mountain  of  ice  crashing  against 
the  railroad  bridge  that  it  was  carried  from 
its  massive  piers  and  butments  as  lightly  as 
an  egg  shell  floats  off  upon  the  ripple  of  a 
summer  brook. 

"  Then  for  the  first  time  we  realized  that 
there  was  no  one  on  the  further  shore  to 
give  warning  to  the  incoming  train,  and  the 
telegraph  wires  had  all  been  carried  away 
with  the  bridge!  It  was  now  half-past  two 
o'clock,  and  the  train  was  due  in  just  an 
hour! 

"Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  bridge  the 
road  makes  a  sharp  curve  around  a  grove  of 
trees,  and  the  destruction  of  the  bridge 
could  not  therefore  be  seen  by  the  engineer 
till  the  train  would  be  too  near  the  river  for 
him  to  stop  it.  Unless  warning  were  given 
in  some  way,  it  was  evident  that  all  must  be 
plunged  into  that  deep,  yawning  chasm  and 
meet  a  horrible  death  ! 

"  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  no 
one  then  lived  near  town  on  the  further 
shore,  and,  as  the  wagon-bridge  across  a  lit- 
tle stream  had  been  carried  away  the  day 
before,  it  was  morally  certain  that  no  one 
would  arrive  from  that  direction  in  time  to 
give  warning  to  the  train. 

"To  attempt  to  cross  the  river  in  such  an 
earthquake  of  tumbling  ice  would  be  self- 
murder;  and  the  nearest  bridge  was  fully 
ten  miles  above. 

"  But  this  bridge  seemed  the  only  hope, 
and  so,  without  so  much  as  saying  '  by 
your  leave,'  I  snatched  the  halter  from  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  stood  holding  a  fiery- 
spirited  horse,  and,  shouting  at  the  top  o 
my  voice,  '  /  ride  to  save  the  train  !  '  sprang 
into  the  saddle  and  was  off  with  all  the 
energy  of  wild  despair. 

"  Many  of  the  crowd,  who  knew  me,  and 
knew,  too,  what  desperate  impulse  urged 
me,  caught  up  the  cry  and  shouted:    'The 
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train!  the  train!  He  rides  by  the  upper 
bridge  to  save  the  train,  with  hi.s  wife  and 
baby!' 

"Then  thai  immense  throng  of  people, 
by  one  common  impulse  of  human  sympa- 
thy, gave  vent  to  their  pent-up  feelings  in  a 
simultaneous  cheer,  and  my  high-bred  horse 
caught  the  enthusiasm  and  sprang  forward 
with  still  wilder  fury.  Whether  he  fully 
realized  our  mission  of  life  and  death,  is 
hard  to  say;  hut  certain  it  is  that,  had  he 
been  fully  aware  of  our  desperate  need,  he 
could  not  have  put  forth  greater  effort. 

"On,  on  we  sped,  and  fences,  trees  and 
houses  flew  by  us  like  lightning  express 
trains.  I  could  feel  the  great  heart  of  my 
noble  horse  throb  violently  as  he  strained 
forward  in  his  headlong  flight. 

"  One,  two,  three,   four,   five  miles  were 

d,  and  still   he  gave   no    visible    signs 

of  slackening  in  his  speed,  though  the  white 

foam  flew  from  his  panting  flanks,    and    the 

steam  rose  from  him  in  clouds. 

"  A  glance  at  my  watch  showed  that  we 
had  galloped  through  the  first  five  miles  in 
in  a  little  less  than  thirteen  minutes  ;  but 
the  thought  now  flashed  upon  me  that  my 
horse  must  surely  burst  a  blood-vessel,  or 
sink  exhausted  from  this  terrible  strain,  be- 
fore we  could  cross  the  bridge.  If  I  could 
only  reach  the  town  of  M.  at  the  further 
end  of  the  bridge,  I  might  get  a  fresh  horse; 
but  it  didn't  seem  possible  that  he  could 
keep  up  this  desperate  speed  for  five  miles 
more. 

"  Another  and  another,  and  still  another 
mile  flew  past  ;  but  two  miles  more  were  now 
left,  and  still  my  noble  horse  sped  on  with 
ly  a  perceptible  slackening.  He  was 
now  one  sheet  of  foam,  and  his  breathing 
was  like  that  of  a  locomotive. 

"Glancing  ahead  a  fev.  rods,  1  now  saw 
to  my  dismay  that   the  bl  oss  a   little 

creek  had  been  swepl  away,  and  that  there 
was  rushing  down  from  the  hills  a  furious 
torrent  of  water,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
in  width.     There    was    no    time    for    inde- 


cision, so  I  urged  Pegasus  onward;  and 
gathering  all  his  strength  as  he  reached  the 
brink  of  the  mad  water,  he  gave  one  furious 
bound  ;  but  in  the  effort  burst  his  girth, 
and  while  in  our  middle  flight  above  the 
wild  torrent,  I  felt  the  saddle  going  !  As 
quick  as  thought  I  seized  the  mane,  and 
extricated  my  feet  at  the  same  time  from 
the  stirrups.  The  saddle  fell  with  a  heavy 
splash  into  the  water  at  the  same  instant 
that  we  struck  the  further  shore.  We  gal- 
loped onward  without  a  moment's  pause, 
with  the  martingales  dangling  wildly  from 
the  bridle  reins. 

"It  seemed  as  if  the  noble  creature's 
great  heart  must  burst,  so  violently  did  it 
throb  as  he  still  bounded  fiercely  on — and 
now  but  a  mile  is  left,  and  the  bridge  looms 
up  in  view.      He  will  make  it  ! 

"The  people  at  M.  were  afraid  their 
bridges  would  be  carried  away,  and  so  they 
had  stationed  a  watchman  at  either  end  to 
caution  travelers  to  ride  or  drive  slowly  in 
crossing;  and  as  I  approached  in  my  head- 
long haste  the  watchman  sprang  into  the 
road  as  if  to  stop  me.  With  an  authoritative 
gesture,  I  shrieked  out  a  command  to  him 
to  stand  aside  on  peril  of  his  life — an  ad- 
monition he  thought  best  to  heed,  since  both 
horse  and  rider  seemed  stark  mad. 

"Regardless  of  the  posted  notices  of  fifty 
dollars  fine  for  riding  faster  than  a  walk,  we 
thundered  through  the  long,  dark,  covered 
passage-way,  as  if  pursued  by  demons  ;  and 
with  a  final  extricating  plunge,  cleared  the 
further  end.  The  watchman  rashly  tried  to 
stop  us,  and  was  sent  spinning  down  the 
high  bank  for  his  faithfulness. 

"A  great  crowd  of  people  stood  on  the 
shore,  waiting  to  see  the  breaking-up  of  the 
ice,  which  was  now  momentarily  expected. 

••As  we  cleared  the  bridge,  I  shrieked  at 
the  top  of  my  voice,  "  The  D.  bridges  art 
both  gone!  Your  swiftest  horse,  for  the  love  - 
of  Christ,  to  stop  the  three-thirty  train  and 
save  my  wife  and  baby,  with  God  only  knows 
how  many  more!' 
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"  One  glance  at  my  terrible  horse  and 
his  frenzied  rider  sent  an  electric  thrill  of 
sympathy  through  that  great  multitude, 
many  of  whom  were  themselves  husbands 
and  fathers. 

"  '  Woodlake's  race-horse!  Woodlake's 
race-horse!  '  issued  from  a  hundred  manly 
throats. 

"  This  horse  was  famous  in  all  the  coun- 
try round,  and  his  owner,  a  professional 
gambler,  held  him  at  a  fabulous  price. 
Woodlake  was  at  that  moment  sitting  on  his 
horse  in  the  crowd  watching  the  river. 

"  He  glanced  at  the  sad  condition  of  my 
horse,  and  being  utterly  deaf  to  every 
appeal  of  sympathy,  when  he  heard  my 
agonizing  cry  and  the  response  from  that 
great  assembly,  he  suddenly  drew  up  the 
reins  of  his  bridle  and  struck  his  cruel  spurs 
deep  into  the  flanks  of  his  horse,  who  made 
one  desperate  leap  to  escape. 

But  a  dozen  strong  men  standing  near, 
and  seeing  this  dastardly  attempt,  sprang 
forward  with  one  impulse,  seized  the  horse 
by  the  bridle  and  held  him  fast,  regard- 
less of  the  frightful  oaths  of  his  inhuman 
master.  A  dozen  more  strong  hands  seized 
Woodlake  himself,  and  in  no  gentle  manner 
dragged  him  from  his  seat;  and  in  much 
less  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  tell  it,  I 
was  again  sent  flying  on  my  mission,  pur- 
sued by  cheer  upon  cheer  from  the  now 
thoroughly  excited  throng. 

"Glancing  back  as  I  sped  down  the 
river,  I  saw  that  a  group  of  men  had  gath- 
ered around  my  former  horse,  and  were 
rubbing  him  down  and  petting  him  in  the 
most  extravagant  fashion  ;  while  a  score  or 
so  of  others  were  dragging  Woodlake  down 
to  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a 
cold  bath,  which  they  had  by  common  con- 
sent decided  that  he  sorely  needed. 

"Another   glance    at    my    watch    as    we 

cleared  the  town,  showed  that    I    had   just 

twenty-eight  minutes,  left  ;    but    with    such 

a  horse  as  I  now  had,    I    felt    confident    of 
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saving  the  train   with  its  precious  freight  of 
human  life. 

"Oh,  what  a  horse  was  this  !  Hereto- 
fore  his  noble  powers  had  been  prostituted 
to  the  basest  of  purposes — to  win  money 
for  his  debauched  and  brutal  owners  ;  but 
he  seemed  now  to  realize  that  he  was  on  a 
mission  which  would  thoroughly  purge  him 
of  all  the  past. 

"  On,  on  we  flew  with  so  little  effort  that 
we  seemed  to  be  buoyed  up  by  unseen 
hands.  We  reached  the  half-way  point, 
when  I  heard  distinctly  the  whistle  of  the 
train  at  a  station  but  seven  miles  west  of 
D.  I  spoke  encouragingly  to  my  winged 
horse,  and  he  sprang  forward  with  still 
greater  speed. 

"One,  two,  three,  four  miles  more  were 
made,  when  we  reached  a  curve  in  the  road 
and  came  in  sight  of  D.  The  house-tops  were 
covered  with  people,  who,  with  glasses  in 
hand,  were  watching  this  point  in  the  road 
with  fainting  hearts,  as  the  train  was  heard 
drawing  nearer  and  still  nearer  tp  the  fatal 
bridge.  But  when  they  saw  us  finally  bound- 
ing around  the  curve,  they  sent  forth  a  simul- 
taneous cry  of  joy,  which  was  caught  up  by 
the  thousands  below  in  the  streets  and  on 
the  river's  bank,  and  was  heard  distinctly 
three  miles  away. 

"My  horse  seemed  fully  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  that  shout,  and  it  spurred 
him  onward  with  even  wilder  fury  than  be- 
fore; and  we  dashed  upon  the  track  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  west  of  the  bridge,  just  as  the 
train  swung  gracefully  into  view  from  behind 
a  clump  of  trees  nearly  a  mile  to  the  west- 
ward, with  no  apprehension  of  danger. 

"  Riding  slowly  down  the  track,  and 
waving  my  red  handkerchief,  I  soon  at- 
tracted the  engineer's  attention,  and  the 
train  was  brought  to  a  speedy  stop. 

"The  people  on  the  eastern  shore,  hear- 
ing the  engineer's  whistle  for  'down  brakes,' 
raised  another  great,  triumphant  shout,  which 
might  have  been  heard  half-way  to  M. 
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"  I'd  rather  not  tell  the  rest  of  the  story, 
boys — people  are  so  foolish  over  little  mat- 
!  this  kind,  you  know,  when  they  are- 
drunk  with  excitement;  but  1  set  out  to  tell 
you  why  I  don't  want  to  part  with  those 
horses,  and  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  finish. 

••  Well,  Woodlake's  horse  was  found  to 
be  so  stiff  the  next  day  that  suit  was  imme- 
diately begun  for  damages.  The  judge  ap- 
pointed a  committee  ol  appraisers  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  value  of  the  horse  had  been 
before  my  ride;  and  you  may  be  sure  they 
set  it  as  low  as  their  consciences  would 
allow. 

"The amount — eighteen  hundred  dollars 
— was  raised  right  in  the  court-room  inside 
of  ten  minutes;  and  this  was  handed  to 
Woodlake  with  notice  that  in  case  he  were 
found  in  that  vicinity  at  the  end  of  one 
hour,  he  would  be  treated  to  another  free 
bath  in  the  river. 

"  Well,  it  turned  out  that  the  horse  was 
only  stiff  from  his  long  run,  and  in  a  week's 
time  he  w.as  as  well  as  ever  again.  He,  of 
course,  belonged  to  the  men  who  had  paid 
for  him;  but  the  foolish,  soft-hearted  fellows, 
most  of  whom  had  themselves  had  wives  or 
children  on  that  three-thirty  train,  insisted 
on  giving  him  to  me  ;  and  the  other  passen- 
gers, learning  of  this  and  not  wanting  to  be 
outdone  in  foolishness,  bought  the  first 
horse  and  gave  him  to  me  also, — besides 
giving  Mary  and  the  baby  no  end  of 
trinkets; — for  as  I  said  before,  people  are 
so  foolish  over  little  matters  of  this  kind. 

"  And  that's  the  reason  I  don't  want  to 
part  with  thosehorses,  boys." 

It  was  an  interesting  study  to  watch  the 
countenances  of  this  little  group  of  eager 
auditors,  as  the  stranger  told  his  story. 
They  were  all  attention  from  the  first  ;  but, 
as  he  proceeded,  most  of  them  completely 

lost  their  Self-COntrol  in  a  laudable  desire  to 
lend  a  hand  in  some  impossible  way  in  sav- 
ing Mary  and  the  b 


Tht  Stranger's  Story.  [May 

When  the  girth  broke  in  leaping  the  tor- 
rent, two  or  three  half  rose  from  their  seats, 
and  it  was  only  when  they  saw  the  horse 
and  his  rider  again  flying  on  their  way  that 
they  settled  back  to  their  places.  When 
the  first  watchman  was  encountered,  some 
of  them  were  again  on  their  feet,  and  by 
the  time  the  watchman  at  the  further  end  of 
the  bridge  was  knocked  headlong  down  the 
bank,  there  was  not  a  man  left  seated  ;  but 
when  they  heard  that  despairing  cry — "  Your 
siuif test  horse,  for  the  lore  of  Christ,  to  save  my 
wife  and  baby  !  "  several  of  them  were  seen 
to  gulp  down  great  lumps  which  had  sud- 
denly formed  in  their  throats,  and  bay 
Jim's  wealthy  owner  came  very  near  blub- 
bering out-right.  But  when  Woodlake's 
dastardly  conduct  was  seen,  they  became  I 
actually  dangerous,  and  several  of  them 
instinctively  clapped  their  hands  on  their 
hip-pockets  for  the  revolvers  which  fortu- 
nately  most  of  them  had  left  at  home. 

It  was  not  till  they  saw  the  messenger  of 
life  and  death  safely  re-mounted  and  dashing  j 
down  the  western  shore  that  they  mechani- 
cally dropped  back  into  their  seats  again, 
and  assumed  a  reasonable  degree  of  com- 
posure. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  some 
of  them  began  to  realize  how  completely 
they  had  divested  themselves  of  their  rough 
exterior,  and  displayed  to  view  their  genu- 
ine, manly,  tender  hearts;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  at  once  set  about  trying  to 
re-disguise  themselves  in  the  garb  of  reckless 
bravado  they  had  been  so  long  accustome 
to  wear. 

So,  when  the  story  was  finished,  one  or 
two   yawned    and    stretched    themselves 
though  they  had  been  half  asleep,  and  terri- 
bly bored  withal:  while  the  trader  of  imagi- 
nary horses  got  up,  walked  lazily  out  to 
stranger's  team,   surveyed   the   "off  hoss' 
critically  for  a  few  moments,  and  then.  _n 
ing  his  tobacco-quid  a  peculiarly  interrog 
tive  twist  in  his  capacious  cheek,  in  a  tone: 
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intended  to  indicate  that  he  had  supposed 
from  the  first  that  the  sole  object  of  the 
story  had  j  been  to  advertise  the  horse's 
speed,  said  : 


"  Fast,    is  he?       I'll   run   bay    Jim   agin' 
him   four  hundred  yards  fer  fifty  dollars!" 
II  'illiam  J .  S/ioup. 


THE   LAKE  AND  THE  HARBOR  OF  LA  BALLONA. 


A  very  important  problem  in  engineering 
is  just  now  being  worked  out  in  Los  An- 
geles County.  This  problem  is  the  creation 
of  an  artificial  harbor  at  the  lake,  which  is 
more  than  half  a  slough,  known  as  La 
Ballona. 

It  is  true  that  this  problem  of  the 
creation  of  artificial  harbors  has  been  solved 
repeatedly  in  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World,  in  times  ancient  and  modern;  but 
the  solution  has  always  been  made  by  the 
State,  and  never  before  by  individual  enter- 
prise. The  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the 
project  of  creating  a  safe  landing  for  vessels 
at  La  Ballona,  however,  have  asked  neither 
for  State  nor  for  national  aid  in  the  conduct  of 
their  work.  They  have  satisfied  themselves 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  and  have 
gone  to  work  with  seeming  earnestness  and 
practicability.  Their  work  has  reached  a 
honesty  to  demonstrate  to  others  its 
stage  at  which  success  seems  to  be  no 
longer  doubtful,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  now 
to  explain  to  the  outside  world  how  Los 
Angeles,  an  inland  city,  is  to  reap  all  the 
benefits  of  ocean  competition. 

Artificial  harbors,  in  the  first  place,  are 
as  old  as  the  world  of  commerce.  Tyre  and 
Sidon  had  their  moles  jutting  out  into  the 
sea.  Athens  had  her  Piraeus,  which,  though 
formed  originally  from  a  series  of  small 
natural  bays,  was  so  improved  by  the  art  of 
Pericles  as  to  be  almost  an  artificial  harbor. 
Carthage  had  a  basin  for  ships  cut  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  and  even  Rome,  the 
mighty    mistress    of  a    continent,    was  not 


built  directly  upon  the  sea.  In  later  days, 
when  her  ships  drew  upon  their  sails  the 
winds  of  all  the  ancient  world,  it  became 
necessary  to  create  a  port  for  the  capital. 
To  come  down  to  more  modern  days,  we 
have  the  still  lagoons  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, Liverpool,  Cherbourg,  all  of  the  At- 
lantic ports  of  France,  and  scores  of  others 
in  various  parts  of  the  Old  World,  which 
have  been  either  created  wholly,  or  greatly 
improved,  by  the  engineering  science  of 
mankind. 

Harbor  improvement  is  no  new  thing  in 
America,  either,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  and 
are  annually  being  expended  upon  the 
bettering  of  the  various  landing  places  upon 
the  Atlantic  sea-board  of  the  United  States 
— and  if  nothing,  comparatively  speaking, 
has  been  done  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  it  is  for  the 
reason  that  the  needs  of  the  western  coast, 
while  they  were  probably  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, have  had  no  influence  at  the  na- 
tional Capital  sufficiently  powerful  to  com- 
mand the  attention  and  compel  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress.  In  all  the  coast  line, 
six  hundred  miles,  between  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego,  there  is  not  now  a  harbor 
sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  the 
commerce  drawn  by  the  fast  developing 
prosperity  of  that  wide  section  of  country 
surrounding  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  that  is 
included  in  the  name  "Southern  California." 
A  great  amount  of  money  and  labor,  it  is 
true,  has  been  expended  in  the  improvement 
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of  the  roadstead  at  San  Pedro— yet  very 
little  has  been  accomplished;  and  the  recent 
wreck  of  the  ship  Kennebei  at  that  point 
would  seem  to  be  almost  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  the  work  and  money  have 
been  all  but  thrown  away. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  industrial  daring 
i  if  gentlemen  identified  with  a  great  corpora- 
tion to  perceive  this  need  of  a  growing 
community,  and  to  endeavor  to  supply  it. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road Company,  having  Pacific  terminal 
points  at  Guaymas,  San  Diego,  and  Los 
Angeles,  with  a  prospective  terminus  also  at 
San  Francisco,  has  taken  it  in  hand  to 
give  to  Los  Angeles  a  harbor  which  will  not 
only  afford  a  safe  anchorage  to  vessels,  but 
will  at  the  same  time  give  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding inland  country  the  immeasurable 
advantage  of  competition  in  ocean  transpor- 
tation. 

In  looking  over  the  ground  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  seen  that  the  field  for  selection 
was  not  very  large.  Aside  from  the  mani- 
fest difficulty  of  securing  terminal  facilities 
at  San  Pedro,  where  a  great  rival  corpora- 
tion already  occupied  the  field,  it  would  not 
be  policy  to  expend  money  and  reap  but 
half  the  benefit.  And  again,  San  Pedro 
had  been  tried,  and,  at  least  partially,  had 
failed.  The  company  already  had  San  Di- 
ego, but  that  was  too  far  away  from  Los 
Angeles  for  the  purpose,  and  a  short  line 
between  the  two  places  was  a  contingency 
of  the  future.  Santa  Barbara  was  too  re- 
mote also,  and  here,  again,  the  Southern 
Pacific  occupied  the  field.  It  would  seem 
that  only  Santa  Monica — forlorn,  forsaken, 
without  a  wharf,  and  until  very  lately  almost 
without  a  separate  entity — remained;  but 
here,  again,  another  corporation  was  in  the 
field. 

The  harbor-projectors,  however,  were  not 
discouraged.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Santa  Monica,  and  ten  miles  southeast  of 
Los  Angeles,  lying  in  the  shelter  of  a  low 
range  of  hills  rising  from  the  valley  toward 


the  sea,  is  a  small,  narrow  lake  at  the  point 
where  the  La  Ballona  Creek  debouches  into 
the  ocean.  It  is  a  true  lake,  for,  although 
it  lies  close  down  upon  the  sand  of  the 
beach,  a  well-defined  earth  formation  encir- 
cles it,  and  proves  conclusively  that  its 
water  is  not  drawn  by  seepage  from  the  sea. 
As  has  been  said,  the  lake  is  exceedingly 
narrow.  Its  length  along  the  shore  is  about 
two  miles,  and  it  varies  in  width  from  two 
hundred  to  six  hundred  feet.  The  water  in 
it  varies  in  depth,  in  ordinary  times,  from 
six  inches  to  twenty  feet. 

Back  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  range  of  the 
drifting  sand  hills  so  common  along  the  sea 
coast  of  Southern  California  ;  and  behind 
these  hills,  there  stretch  away  for  miles  the 
low  marsh  lands  of  the  Centinella  ranch. 
La  Ballona  Creek  comes  down  through  this 
marsh — which  is,  after  all,  only  a  wash  of 
sediment  from  the  hills  and  higher  plains 
toward  Los  Angeles — and  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son the  creek  breaks  through  the  sand  hills, 
and  the  waters  overflow  the  lake  and  find 
an  outlet  into  the  ocean. 

It  was  at  this  point,  which  an  eminent 
English  engineer  had  pronounced  the  most 
feasible  on  the  southern  coast  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  the  Atchison  people  proposed  to 
build  for  themselves  a  harbor.  They  neither 
asked  nor  expected  aid  from  the  govern- 
ment. That  did  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of 
the  plan.  The  idea  was  simply  to  create  a 
harbor ;  and,  from  the  character  of  the 
work  already  done,  it  would  seem  that  a 
harbor  will  almost  assuredly  be  created. 

There  was  much  preliminary  work,  of 
course,  in  the  way  of  soundings  and  surveys, 
before  the  plans  for  the  project  were  defi- 
nitely matured.  This  preliminary  work, 
and  the  drawing  of  the  plans  for  the  whole 
project,  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  McCraffe,  a  | 
Scotchman,  and  a  most  competent  engineer. 
Upon  his  report  a  company  was  organized, 
known  as  the  Ballona  Harbor  and  Improve- 
ment Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  | 
$300,000 — every  dollar  of  it  subscribed. 
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The  engineer's  report  developed  the  fact 
that,  at  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  feet 
from  the  shore,  the  bottom  of  the  sea — 
which  is  sheltered  at  this  point  by  the  bold 
headland  of  Point  Donna,  north  of  Santa 
Monica — fell  away  abruptly  and  was  a 
formation  of  a  peculiarly  tenacious  sort  of 
clay.  This,  of  course,  removed  from  the 
minds  of  the  projectors  the  ever-present  fear 
that  sand  would  wash  in  continually,  and 
either  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  or 
necessitate  continual  dredging.  The  plans 
of  the  engineer  were  adopted  accordingly, 
and  the  work  of  changing  the  lake  into  a 
harbor  was  begun  in  October  last. 

In  the  first  place,  a  channel  two  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  give 
eighteen  feet  of  water  in  the  lake  at  low 
tide,  was  cut  through  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  of  sand  and  earth  between  the  sea 
and  the  lake.  This  was  only  a  beginning, 
but  it  allowed  for  the  floating  into  the  lake 
of  the  piles  and  dredgers  and  heavy  timbers 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 
This  result  is  being  approached  now  as  rap- 
idly as  money  and  men  will  accomplish  it. 

As  has  been  said,  the  channel  opened 
into  the  sea  has  a  maximum  width  of  two 
hundred  feet.  This  channel,  when  the 
work  is  finished,  will  have  upon  either  side 
of  it  a  double  row  of  12x12  inch  square 
piles,  securely  bolted  together.  These  rows 
of  piling  will  extend  into  the  roadstead 
one  thousand  feet,  thus  reaching  out  at 
once  beyond  the  sand-line,  and  one  row- 
will  be  of  width  and  strength  sufficient  to 
carry  a  line  of  railroad  upon  it.  Ship  and 
rail  will  thus  be  brought  together  at  the  fur- 
thest outer  line  of  the  channel. 

Around  the  lake  proper,  which  is  now- 
being  dredged  to  a  uniform  depth,  this 
double  row  of  piles  will  also  extend,  making 
the  entire  frontage  one  continuous  wharf 
line.  This  harbor  will  be  two  miles  in 
length,  and  it  will  have  uniform  width  of 
five  hundred  feet. 

A  town  site  has  been   laid  out  upon  the 


low  hills  south  of  the  lake,  commanding  a 
glorious  view  of  the  sea  and  the  Santa 
Barbara  islands  ;  and  a  railroad  is  being 
built  to  connect  with  the  Atchison  system 
at  Los  Angeles.  The  town  and  the  rail- 
road, however,  are  things  of  the  future. 
By  the  first  of  July  the  harbor  at  La  Ballona 
will  be  a  fact  accomplished. 

Although  no  danger  is  apprehended 
of  a  wash  of  sand  into  the  harbor,  still 
a  supplementary  channel,  with  flood-gate, 
will  be  opened  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake. 
By  a  simple  mechanical  arrangement,  which 
needs  no  elaboration,  this  will  admit  of  a 
flow  of  water  into  the  lake  at  high  tide;  but, 
when  the  ebb  comes,  will  drive  the  receding 
water  out  through  the  main  channel,  with 
force  sufficient  to  keep  it  always  open. 

All  has  not  been  told  of  the  harbor  of 
La  Ballona,  however,  when  a  description 
has  been  given  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done,  and  that  it  is  proposed  yet  to  do 
upon  the  lake  itself.  The  low  mud-flat  be- 
hind the  sand-hills,  extending  back  for  an 
indefinite  distance  toward  the  plains  of 
Centinella,  will  be  the  theater  in  the  future 
of  a  far  greater  undertaking  than  the  present 
work.  Not  until  the  success  of  the  pro- 
ject in  hand  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
all  cavil,  however,  will  one  step  be  taken  to 
the  end  of  dredging  out  this  mud,  and  creat- 
ing what  is  already  called  by  the  Harbor  Com- 
pany "the  inner  harbor."  Then  a  passage 
will  be  cut  through  the  sand-hills  similar  to 
the  one  now  connecting  the  center  of  the 
lake  with  the  sea,  and  the  dredgers  will 
have  opened  to  them  a  field  that  is  practi- 
cally limitless.  One  year  of  steady  work  in 
this  flat  would  excavate  a  basin,  land-locked 
and  perfectly  sheltered,  which  would  float 
the  navies  of  the  world. 

All  the  land  thereabout  belongs  to  the 
company,  but  its  capital  stock  would  hardly 
seem  adequate  to  the  undertaking  of  a  pro- 
ject of  such  vast  magnitude  as  this  would 
be.  Perhaps,  with  the  outer  harbor  a 
demonstrated  success,  the  capital  would  be 
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readily  forthcoming  —  or,  more  possibly, 
flair  is  conducted  upon  the  principle  of 
a  close  corporation.  It  is  certain  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  stock  of  the 
company  in  the  market. 

All  the  country  surrounding  La  Ballona 
is  highly  productive,  and  the  local  shipping 
secured  to  the  harbor  will  be  very  large  from 
the  first  day  it  is  opened  to  the  world.  A 
more   important    point    is  the  fact  that  the 


shortest  line  which  it  is  possible  to  draw  be 
tween  the  two  oceans  on  United  States  soil 
is  From  I. a  Ballona  to  the  Gulf,  and  that  the 
harbor  is  eight  hundred  miles  nearer  to 
Hawaii  than  is  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
There  are  possibilities,  it  is  evident,  of  Orient- 
al trade — to  say  nothing  of  the  wool  shipment 
of  Australia,  and  the  lesser  trade  of  the 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific. 

S.  A7.  Sheridan,  Jr. 


THE    MISSION    OF   THE    KNIGHTS    OF    LABOR. 


What  is  the  Mission  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor?  The  answer  in  brief  is:  an  effort 
to  solve  the  problem  of  labor. 

Are  the  methods  employed,  and  those  pro- 
posed to  be  employed  adapted  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  result? 

To  investigate  these  methods,  and  their 
fitness  to  secure  the  result  sought,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  paper. 

With  the  advent  of  man  into  the  world 
was  introduced  the  problem  of  labor.  This 
has  been  the  chief  problem  of  all  ages.  It  is 
the  problem  of  life.  Intricate  at  first,  it  has 
increased  in  intricacy  in  a  ratio  corre- 
sponding with  the  increase  of  the  human 
family  and  their  advancement  in  civilization. 
Partial — approximate — solutions  have  been 
obtained,  answering  the  requirement  of  cer- 
tain imposed  conditions.  But  a  solution 
suited  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  one  age 
has  proved  ill  adapted  to  those  imposed  by 
another.  Strewn  along  the  pathway  of  time 
are  innumerable  evidences  that,  hitherto, 
slavery  of  man  in  some  form  has  been  re- 
d  to  as  the  best  solution  of  the  great 
problem.  But  the  genius  of  the  present 
age  abhors  the  principle  of  slavery — 
whether  applied  in  rearing  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  or  in  rearing  the  colossal  for- 
tunes of  "might  makes  right."     So  far  then, 


since  history  recorded  events,  the  problem 
of  labor  has  been  found  soluble — or  at 
least  no  general  solution  of  it  has  been 
effected. 

During  the  last  few  years,  there  has  oc- 
curred a  great  awakening  of  the  working 
classes  to  the  proposition  that  labor  can  best 
solve  the  problem  of  labor:  can  best  de- 
termine the  proper  relations  between  itself 
and  the  other  agents  of  production  for  sup- 
plying man's  wants.  The  first  step  taken 
by  the  working  classes  in  the  process  of  veri- 
fying this  proposition,  has  been  to  form 
labor  organizations. 

Mr.  Henry  Sembla  estimates  that  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  Americans  belong 
to  some  kind  of  an  organization,  and  that 
ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  belong  to  a 
mutual  aid  society  of  one  description  or  an- 
other. This  is  probably  an  over-estimate  of 
the  labor  organizations.  The  foremost  at 
present  is  that  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  "Noble  Order  of  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor" was  organized  in  Philadelphia  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  1869,  by  Uriah  S. 
Stevens  and  eight  of  his  friends.  From 
that  Thanksgiving  dinner  party  of  nine 
sterling  men — working  men — has  grown 
in  eighteen  years,  the  most  powerful  labor 
organization  in  the  land.     Its  members  are 
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now  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands;  its 
roots  have  taken  deep  hold  in  the  hearts  of 
rio  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  laboring 
masses  ;  and  its  branches  have  spread  out 
far  and  wide  over  the  country,  affording 
shelter  and  comfort  to  thousands  of  its 
needy  members.  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  co- 
founders  of  the  order  were  men  of  great 
moral  worth,  noble  and  generous  impulses, 
and  indomitable  energy — in  a  word  they 
were  men  of  good  common  sense,  square 
men,  whose  chief  delight  was  to  do  good 
to  their  fellow  men.  So  great  was  their 
aversion  to  usury,  gambling,  quibbling  and 
intemperance,  that  in  the  formation  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  they  pre- 
cluded from  its  membership  bankers,  stock 
brokers,  professional  gamblers,  lawyers,  and 
dealers  in  intoxicating  liquors.  All  other 
persons,  of  good  moral  character  and  indus- 
trious habits,  are  eligible  to  membership,  irre- 
spective of  sex  or  color,  provided  always 
that  three-fourths  of  the  membership  shall  be 
wage-workers. 

The  founders  of  the  order  set  forth  in  their 
preamble  that  their  objects  are  : 

1.  Tii  make  industrial  and  moral  worth, 
not  wealth,  the  true  standard  of  individual  and 
national  greatness. 

2.  To  secure  to  the  workers  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  wealth  they  create,  sufficient  leisure  in  which 
to  develop  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  fac- 
ulties ;  all  of  toe  henefits,  recreation,  and  pleasures 
of  association;  in  a  word,  to  enable  them  to  share 
in  the  gains  and  honors  of  advancing  civilization. 

They  continue: 

In  order  to  secure  these  ti>;bts  we  demand  at  the 
hands  of  the  state: 

The  establishment  of  bureaus  of  Labor  statistics, 
that  we  may  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
educational,  moral,  and  financial  condition  of  the 
laboring  masses. 

That  the  public  lands,  the  heritage  of  the  people, 
be  reserved  for  actual  settlers— not  another  acre  for 
railroads  or  speculators ;  and  that  all  lands  now  held 
for  speculative  purposes  be  taxed  to  their  full  value. 

The  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear 
equally  upon  Capita!  and  Labor,  and  the  removal 
of  unjust  technicalities,  delays,  and  discriminations 
in  the  administration  of  justice. 

The   adoption    of   measures    providing    for    the 


health  and  safety  of  those  engaged  in  mining,  man- 
ufacturing, ami  building  industries,  and  for  indem- 
nification tn  those  engaged  therein  for  injuries 
received  through  lack  of  necessary  safeguards. 

The  recognition,  by  incorporation,  of  trades 
unions,  orders,  and  such  other  associations  as  may 
be  organized  by  the  working  masses  to  improve 
their  condition  and  protect  their  rights. 

The  enactment  of  laws  to  compel  corporations  to 
pay  their  employes  weekly,  in  lawful  money,  for 
the  labor  ol'  the  preceding  week,  and  giving 
mechanics  anil  laborers  a  first  lien  upon  the  pro- 
duct of  their  labor  to  the  extent  of  their  full  wages. 

The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  national, 
State,  and  municipal  works. 

The  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  arbitrators 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  to  enforce 
the  decisions  of  the  arbitrators. 

Tin'  prohibition  by  law  of  the  employment  of 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  in  workshops, 
mines,  ami  factories. 

To  prohibit  the  hiring  out  of  convict  labor. 

That  a  graduated  income  tax  be  levied. 

Ami  we  demand  at  the  hands  of  Congress: 

The  establishment  of  a  national  monetary  system, 
in  which  a  circulating  medium  in  necessary  quan- 
tity shall  issue  direct  to  the  people  without  the 
intervention  of  banks;  that  all  the  national  issue 
shall  be  full  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts, 
public  and  private;  and  that  the  Government  shall 
not  guarantee  or  recognize  any  private  banks,  or 
create  any  banking  corporations. 

That  interest-bearing  bonds,  bills  of  credit,  or 
notes,  shall  never  be  issued  by  the  Government, 
but  that,  when  need  arises,  the  emergency  shall  lie 
met  by  issue  of  legal  tender,  and  non-interest- 
bearing  money. 

That  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  under 
contra*  t  be  prohibited. 

That,  in  connection  with  the  post-office,  the 
Government  shall  organize  financial  exchanges, 
sale  deposits,  and  facilities  for  the  deposit  of  the 
savings  of  the  people  in  small  sums. 

That  the  Government  shall  obtain  possession, 
by  purchase,  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
of  all  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  railroads,  and 
that  hereafter  no  charter  or  license  be  issued  to 
any  corporation  for  construction  or  operation  of 
any  means  of  transporting  intelligence,  passengers, 
or  freight. 

And  while  making  the  foregoing  demands  upon 
the  State  and  national  Goverment,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  associate  our  own  labors : 

To  establish  co-operative  institutions  such  as  will 
tend  to  supersede  the  wage  system,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  co-operative  industrial  system. 
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To  -■  cure  for  both  Bexes  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Tn  Bhorten  the  hours  of  labor  by  :i  general 
refusal  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours. 

I'm  persuade  employers  to  agree  to  arbitrate  all 
differences  which  may  arise  between  them  and  their 
employes,  in  order  thai  the  bonds  of  sympathy 
between  them  may  be  strengthened  and  that  strikes 
may  be  rendered  unnecessary. 

Whence  we  perceive  that  "the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number"  is  the  pro- 
fessed mission  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
But,  so  far,  among  the  various  means  pro- 
posed for  its  accomplishment  are  several 
whose  wisdom  and  efficacy  are  problematic. 
Formerly  the  world  for  the  most  part 
accepted  as  truth  the  dogmas  of  Pretension; 
now  it  accepts  as  truth  that  only  which 
comes  refined  from  the  crucible  of  experi- 
ment. To  this  final  test  must  the  mission 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  be  subjected  for  the 
determination  of  its  true  value.  Not  spec- 
ulation, not  theory,  not  good  to  some  at  the 
expense  of  others,  will  constitute  a  stan- 
dard by  which  it  is  to  be  measured  and 
judged. 

As  to  the  laws,  State  and  national,  advo- 
cated by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  most  of  them 
seem  wise  and  just.  Of  these,  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  following:  That 
the  educational,  moral,  and  financial  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  masses  shall  be  as- 
certained; that  public  lands  shall  be  granted 
to  actual  settlers  only;  that  all  lands  shall 
be  taxed  equably  on  their  value;  that 
labor  and  capital  shall  be  equally  pro- 
tected ;  that  workmen  shall  be  protected  bv 
sanitary  provisions,  and  justly  indemnified 
for  injuries  not  the  direct  results  of  their 
own  acts;  that  labor  organizations  for  worthy 
objects  shall  be  recognized;  that  labor  shall 
have  preference  by  lien  on  its  products ; 
that  the  hiring  out  of  convict  labor  shall  be 
prohibited  ;  that  a  graduated  income  tax 
shall  be  levied  ;  and  that  the  employment 
of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  in 
mining  and  manufacturing  shall  be  prohib- 
ited. It  should  have  been  added  that  all 
American  children  between  the  ages  of  four 
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and  seventeen  shall  be  kept  in  school,  at 
the  country's  expense,  if  need  be,  (that  is, 
in  case  their  parents  or  guardians  are  unable 
to  provide  for  their  maintenance),  for  on 
their  well-being  chiefly  rests  the  country's 
future.  Indeed,  from  a  purely  economic 
point  of  view,  the  maintenance  of  school- 
houses  would  cost  less  than  does  the  main- 
tenance now  of  criminal  courts  and  prisons, 
added  to  the  losses  sustained  by  means  of 
the  acts  of  the  unfortunate  class  produced 
by  neglected  childhood. 

As  to  others  of  the  advocated  laws — those 
which  shall  provide  for  the  abolition  of  the 
contract  system  on  national,  State,  and 
municipal  works  ;  for  the  settling  of  differ- 
ences between  employers  and  employed  by 
arbitration,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
decisions  of  the  arbitrators;  for  establishing 
an  inflated  monetary  system,  and  prohibiting 
the  issue  of  interest-bearing  bonds  in  cases 
of  emergency  ;  and  for  the  owning  and  con- 
trolling by  government,  under  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  of  all  telegraphs,  telephones, 
railroads,  or  other  means  of  transporting 
intelligence,  passengers,  and  freight — as  to 
these  laws,  I  say,  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
people.  The  contract  system  seems  to  work 
well.  Courts  of  justice  are  already  estab- 
lished to  determine  the  rights  of  contestants 
and  to  enforce  their  decision,  without  the 
intervention  of  arbitration.  To  many,  the 
creation  of  labor  tribunals  of  arbitration, 
clothed  with  powers  of  decreeing  and  en- 
forcing their  decrees,  independent  of  the 
judiciary,  seems  not  only  superfluous,  but  an 
innovation  fraught  with  embarrassment  and 
danger.  The  aim  should  be  to  simplify  our 
judicial  system,  not  to  render  it  more  com- 
plex. Courts  of  justice  can  enforce  con- 
tracts made  between  willing  parties,  but  no 
court  of  justice,  nor  of  arbitration,  nor  in- 
stitution by  whatever  name  known,  whose 
object  is  to  compel  contracts  to  be  made 
between  unwilling  parties,  can  possibly  exist 
in  a  free  government. 
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Again,  the  doctrine  of  an  inflated  cur- 
rency advocated  by  labor  leaders,  is  regarded 
as  unsound  by  our  ablest  political  economists 
— yes,  even  by  some  most  earnest  in 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  great  labor 
movement.  Fifty  years  ago — aye,  twenty 
years  ago — laborers  complained  bitterly  of 
the  flood  of  paper  money.  They  would 
complain  as  bitterly  now  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Paper  money  making  ma- 
chines create  no  real  wealth.  If  our  paper 
currency  were  doubled,  a  loaf  of  bread  now 
selling  for  ten  cents  gold  would  still  sell  for 
ten  cents  gold,  while  its  paper  currency 
price  would  be  twenty  cents.  Fluctuations 
arising  from  speculation  would  occur,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  labor  and  legitimate  trades. 
The  past,  when  a  dollar  greenback  was 
worth  but  forty  cents  gold,  proves  this  fact. 
Do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  legislate  men 
divine,  nor  impossibilities  possible.  The 
Bank  of  England  commands  the  admiration 
of  the  commercial  world  :  its  notes  are  as 
good  as  gold  in  all  countries-  for  they  are 
known  to  be  redeemable  in  gold,  the  world's 
standard  of  value,  on  presentation  at  the 
Bank.  Let  this  fact  be  a  lesson  to  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  monetary  system.  Let  the  money 
bill  of  the  United  States  be  the  premium 
bill  of  the  world.  To  enjoy  this  distinc- 
tion, it  must  be  based  on  that  kind  of  se- 
curity recognized  and  adopted  as  the  best 
by  the  world. 

As  to  interest-bearing  bonds,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  necessity  for  their  issue  in 
this  country  may  never  occur  again.  But 
that  the  "battle-born"  interest  bearing 
bond  of  the  United  States,  issued  by  pa- 
triot statesmen,  unlocked  the  gold  vaults  of 
Europe,  and  thereby  did  inestimable  service 
in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
seems  quite  evident.  Let  us  not  then 
without  good  cause  discard  an  old  friend, 
nor  make  haste  to  embrace  the  phantom  of 
a  dream. 

Were  it  within  the  intent  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  government,  by   acts  of  Congress, 


may  own  and  control  telegraphs,  telephones, 
railroads,  and  all  other  means  of  transport- 
ing intelligence,  passengers,  and  freight, 
for  the  purposes  of  general  traffic,  the 
policy  of  government's  exercising  the  right 
would  still,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  most 
unwise  and  destructive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  Man  is  endowed 
with  two  natures,  individual  and  social  ; 
neither  should  be  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  the  other;  but  both  should  be  cultivated 
to  work  together  in  harmony.  Largely  to 
Individualism  the  world  owes  its  advance- 
ment in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  civil- 
ization. Crush  out  individualism,  society 
becomes  either  a  beggar  to  intriguers,  or  as 
insipid  as  a  community  of  Shakers.  ' '  The  poor 
are  not  more  than  the  rich  beyond  temptation  or 
the  love  of  power. "  '  'The  sense  of  property  is 
inherent  in  the  human  breast.  A  state  of 
equality  as  to  property  (involved  in  the 
proposition  under  discussion)  is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Chancellor  Kent,  impossible  to  be 
maintained,  for  it  is  against  the  laws  of  our 
nature;  and  if  it  could  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, it  would  place  the  human  race  in  a 
state  of  tasteless  enjoyment  and  stupid  in- 
activity, which  would  degrade  the  mind 
and  destroy  the  happiness  of  social  life." 
Let  not  then  individualism  be  overborne 
by  a  communistic  corporation,  a  communis- 
tic monopoly,  under  the  misnomer  of  gov- 
ernment. Individualism  demands  for  itself 
and  awards  to  others  freedom  of  action. 
To  secure  this  inalienable  right  of  freedom, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  was 
established.  Nowhere  in  the  constitution 
of  the  government  so  established  do  I  find 
conferred  upon  it  the  power  of  usurping 
the  pursuits  of  its  individual  members,  by 
which  they  subsist.  A  grant  of  such  a 
power,  if  it  shall  ever  be  obtained  from  the 
people,  will  be  a  wide  departure  from  the 
expressed  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  pres- 
ent constitution.  It  could  but  operate  as  a 
dire  calamity  to  the  people.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  constitution  cannot  be  improved 
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in  any  particular;  but  we  are  advised  by  its 
ablest  expounders,  that  all  the  checks  that 
human  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  devise  to 
give  perfect  operation  to  the  machinery  of 
government — to  adjust  all  its  movements,  to 
prevent  its  eccentricities,  and  to  balance  its 
-have  been  introduced  with  singular 
skill  and  wisdom  into  the  structure  of  the 
constitution.  "  Let  the  American  youth 
never  forget,"  says  Judge  Story,  "  that  they 
possess  a  noble  inheritance,  bought  by  the 
toils,  and  sufferings,  and  blood  of  their 
ancestors;  and  capable,  if  wisely  improved 
and  faithfully  guarded,  of  transmitting  to 
their  latest  posterity  all  the  substantial 
blessings  of  life,  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  property,  religion,  and  indepen- 
dence. The  structure  has  been  erected  by 
architects  of  consummate  skill  and  fidelity; 
its  foundations  are  solid;  its  compartments 
are  beautiful  as  well  as  useful;  its  arrange- 
ments are  full  of  wisdom  and  order;  and 
its  defences  impregnable  from  without.  It 
has  been  reared  for  immortality,  if  the 
works  of  man  may  justly  aspire  to  such  a 
title.  It  may,  nevertheless,  perish  in  an  hour 
by  the  folly,  or  corruption,  or  negligence  of 
its  only  keepers,  The  People."  De  Tocque- 
ville,  commenting  on  the  American  model  of 
a  republic,  says:  "This  constitution,  which 
may  at  first  be  confounded  with  the  federal 
constitutions  which  have  preceded  it,  rests  in 
truth  upon  a  wholly  novel  theory,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  great  discovery  in  modern 
political  science."  Lord  Brougham  says, 
"  It  is  the  greatest  refinement  in  social  pol- 
icy to  which  any  state  of  circumstances  has 
ever  given  rise,  or  to  which  any  age  has 
ever  given  birth:"  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
commenting  on  the  constitution,  says  with 
i  t  to  the  nation  organized  under  it: 
"It  is  a  nation  of  States — or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  a  nation  of  nations;  a  nation  of 
the  highest  and  grandest  type  ever  before 
known  among  men."  It  consists  of  dele- 
gated  powers  only;  yet  ample,   in  the  aim 


of  its  framers,  to  secure  the  "  in  alienable 
rights"  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness"  to  the  people  collectively  and 
individually. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  for  the  most  part,  are  to 
restrict,  not  to  enlarge,  the  powers  of 
government  ;  or  in  other  words,  are  to  se- 
cure individual  rights  more  fully.  Thus: — 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  ;  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press  ;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances  ;  no  sol- 
diers shall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner; 
the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
shall  not  be  violated  ;  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law  ;  nor  shall  private  prop- 
erty be  taken  for  public  uses  without  just 
compensation;  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  obvious 
meaning  of  these  amendments  :  security  to 
individual  rights,  and  limitation  of  govern- 
mental power,  glow  in  their  every  line  bright 
as  the  sun  in  his  mid-day  splendor.  Indeed, 
it  is  apparent  that  government,  with  all  its 
wealth  and  vast  powers,  is  but  the  subject 
of  the  people,  and  obligated  to  bow  in  defer- 
ence to  the  majesty  of  individual  rights ; 
obligated  by  all  that  is  just  and  sacred  to 
protect  to  its  utmost  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  right  against  might,  the  individual, 
however  humble,  against  his  stronger  fellow 
or  fellows  and  their  conspiracies  ;  obligated 
to    protect  each   member  of  the   common- 
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wealth  in  his  peaceful  occupation,  protect 
him  in  his  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  would  be  trampling  underfoot  these 
sacred  rights  for  government  to  compete 
against  the  individual  in  the  industrial  pur- 
suits, much  more  so  for  it  to  exercise  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  condemn  private 
property  to  its  imperial  sway,  and  debar  an 
individual  or  corporation  of  individuals  from 
engaging  in  and  conducting  peaceably  any 
useful  pursuit,  as  to  him  or  them  shall  seem 
fit.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusions,  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  government  may  exercise 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  so  as  to  debar  an 
individual  from  owning  and  operating  tele- 
graphs or  telephones,  railroads  and  all  other 
means  of  conveying  intelligence,  passengers, 
and  freights,  it  may  so  exercise  that  right  as 
to  debar  an  individual  from  cultivating  the 
soil  for  his  daily  food,  from  weaving  a  yard 
of  cloth  to  cover  his  nakedness,  and  from 
rearing  a  structure  to  shelter  himself  against 
the  elements.  Of  such  stuff  is  absolute  des- 
potism made.  Reason,  revolting  at  the  in- 
justice, calls  a  halt  to  those  who  would 
substitute  such  wild  and  impracticable  spec- 
ulations for  the  wise  and  beneficent  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  an  instrument 
framed  by  our  wisest  and  purest  statesmen, 
admired  and  pronounced  by  the  sages  of 
;  the  world  a  "great  discovery  in  modern 
political  science,"  "the  greatest  refinement 
in  social  policy  to  which  any  state  of  circum- 
stances has  ever  given  rise,  or  to  which 
any  age  has  given  birth."  It  was  approved 
and  adopted,  and  is  approved  and  adopted, 
by  an  intelligent  and  liberty-loving  people.  It 
has  been  tested  for  a  century  in  the  crucible 
of  experience,  and  is  found  one  thousand 
fine.  Under  its  regis,  from  a  small  band  of 
patriots  there  has  grown  up  in  a  century,  "a 
nation  of  the  highest  and  grandest  type 
ever  before  known  among  men,"  a  nation 
surpassing  in  national  wealth  and  all  the  sub- 
stantial means  of  happiness  any  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.     The  right 


of  eminent  domain  is  a  form  of  absolutism. 
Though  constituting  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, it  is  nevertheless  repugnant  to  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  that  instrument.  It  is  akin 
to  those  powers  that  may  be  employed  in 
time  of  war,  but  are  inadmissible  in  times 
of  peace.  Its  application  is  obviously  in- 
tended to  be  restricted  to  cases  of  emer- 
gency, and  should  be  exercised  by  Congress 
with  great  moderation  and  circumspection. 
The  proposition  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
"to  establish  co-operative  institutions  such 
as  will  tend  to  supersede  the  wage  system 
by  the  introduction  of  a  co-operative  indus- 
trial system,"  is  highly  commendable  in 
theory;  but  for  the  most  part  institutions  of 
this  character  have  not  met  with  the  antici- 
pated success  in  practice,  as  evidenced  by 
the  failure  of  those  of  the  "  Knights  of  St. 
Crispin,"  of  the  "  National  Labor  Union," 
of  the  "  Iron  Moulders'  International 
Union,"  and  numerous  others.  Competi- 
tion, discord,  and  politics,  ,  proved  their 
evil  genii.  Experience  illustrates  the  truth 
of  the  old  sayings  that  "  All  that  glitters  is 
not  gold,"  and  that  "  What  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business."  The  poor, 
as  already  said,  are  not  more  than  the  rich 
beyond  temptation  or  the  love  of  power. 
If,  however,  the  "co-operative  industrial 
system "  shall  be  conducted  with  intelli- 
gence, prudence,  and  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose, there  seems  no  good  reason  why  it 
will  not  prove  an  efficient  remedy  in  time 
for  many  of  the  grievances  complained  of 
by  the  laboring  classes.  But  if  its  promo- 
ters, in  the  joint  capacity  of  operators  and 
operatives,  shall  depart  from  strict  business 
principles,  shall  become  inflated  and  im- 
provident in  prosperity,  irresolute  and  un- 
steady under  the  pressure  of  hard  times, 
shall  admit  envy  and  discord  into  their 
breasts  and  counsels,  shall  either  lead  as 
demagogues  or  be  led  by  demagogues, — 
its  inevitable  doom  may  be  read  in  the 
history  of  preceding  systems  of.co-operation. 
To  endure,   the  co-operative    system    must 
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rest  upon  merit  and  the  unbidden  consent  of 
its  promoters.  If  a  member's  talent  and 
services  arc  worth  to  the  institution  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  pay  him  five  thous- 
and a  year;  if  five  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
pay  him  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Other- 
wise  talent  will  seek  elsewhere  for  a  proper 
remuneration  for  its  efforts.  Let  not  the 
institution  seek  to  hedge  itself  in  by  special 
privileges  and  laws.  The  rights  of  man 
demand  equality  for  all;  indeed  the  truly 
brave  and  noble  ask  simply  for  justice,  not 
for  advantage  of  a  fellow  citizen  in  the 
struggle  for  bread. 

The  proposition  "To  secure  for  both 
sexes  equal  pay  for  equal  work  "  is  sound  to 
the  core.  To  impose  less  favorable  condi- 
tions upon  feeble  woman  than  upon  robust 
man  is  the  greatest  refinement  of  barbaric 
cruelty.  Humanity  blushes  at  so  great  a 
wrong;  yet  the  world  in  all  ages  has  been 
guilty,  is  guilty,  of  the  outrage.  Society  as 
constructed  pampers  man,  bestows  upon 
him  the  fat  of  the  land,  licenses  his  will  to 
go  unbridled,  and  smiles  with  complacency 
upon  his  follies  and  wrong  doing,  while  it 
awards  woman  but  a  crust  for  her  toil,  sets 
spies  upon  her  footsteps,  and  pronounces 
her  an  outcast  for  stepping  in  her  need 
over  the  prescribed  line.  It  is  high  time 
that  such  an  umpire  shall  "step  down  and 
out."  Where  much  is  required,  let  much 
be  granted.  If  respectability  in  all  things 
is  required  of  woman,  then  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  just  and  sacred  grant  her  the 
means  of  maintaining  that  respectability. 
If  favoritism  is  to  be  shown  to  sex,  let  it  be 
to  the  weaker,  never  forgetting  that  it  is  the 
sex  of  our  mothers  and  sisters,  wives  and 
daughters.  Poverty  is  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  crime.  Let  not  then  starvation 
wages  be  any  longer  a  cause  of  female  pov- 
erty, the  stepping  stone  of  female  hood- 
lum ism. 

As  to  the  "eight  hour  law,"  sought  by 
tin  Knights  of  Labor,  I  shall  cheerfully  give 
ii  my  support  when  convinced  that   it   will 


effect  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number."  At  present  this  is,  in  my  mind, 
problematic.  Prudence  requires  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  cases  of  legislation,  that  the 
proposed  measure,  before  its  adoption,  shall 
be  duly  considered  and  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  reason  to  be  for  the  common 
good.  Would  this  end  be  attained  by  the 
application  of  this  measure?  That  the  eight 
hour  law  urged  to  supersede  the  longer 
working  day  in  most  of  the  industries,  would 
— the  same  amount  of  work  being  done 
as  now — give  employment  to  a  greater 
number  of  laborers,  and  would  afford  more 
leisure  to  those  engaged,  in  which  to  "de- 
velop their  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
faculties"  are  obvious  facts.  But  that  the 
industries  of  the  United  States  would  thrive, 
provided  the  pay  was  as  much  for  eight 
hours'  work  as  it  is  now  for  ten,  twelve,  and 
more  hours,  is  not  so  obvious.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  eight  hour  law  involves 
this  condition,  or  even  more  exacting  ones, 
as  laborers  complain  that- they  can  barely 
subsist  on  present  wages.  The  history  of 
the  foundry  and  machine  industry  of  San 
Francisco  clearly  shows,  by  the  numerous 
failures  of  employers — men  distinguished 
for  their  skill,  prudence,  economy,  and  in- 
tegrity of  purpose- — that  they  were  unable 
to  pay  more  wages.  The  many  failures  of 
legitimate  mining  operations  in  the  State, 
show  that  the  expenses,  consisting  largely 
in  wages,  exceeded  the  receipts  from  the 
mines.  The  farmers  of  California,  in  gen- 
eral, aver  that  they  are  making  little  or  no 
money,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  "keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door."  California  with 
some  degree  of  success  competes  with  other 
wheat-growing  countries  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  foreign  markets  ;  but  were  the  Cal- 
ifornia farmer  compelled  to  pay  the  same 
wages  for  eight  hours'  work  that  he  now  pays 
for  twelve  hours',  it  seems  improbable  that 
he  could  profitably  export  a  pound  of 
wheat.  Three  men  would  be  required 
to  do  the  work  of  two.      Now   if  at  present 
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the  cost  per  man  be  estimated  at  one  dollar 
a  day  for  wages  and  fifty  cents  for  board 
and  lodging,  the  cost  for  two  men  would  be 
three  dollars  ;  whereas  if  the  wages  and 
finding  per  man  be  increased  fifty  per  cent., 
the  cost  for  three  men  a  day  would  be  five 
and  one  quarter  dollars — that  is  seventy-five 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  present  cost  for  a  given 
amount  of  work.  Besides,  the  prices  of 
farming  utensils  and  other  things  becoming 
necessarily  equally  inflated',  would  still  fur- 
ther burden  the  already  overloaded  farmer, 
would  and  increase  the  cost  of  production  to 
not  less  than  twice  that  of  the  present  time. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  would  be  unable 
to  get  one  cent  a  bushel  more  for  his  wheat 
in  a  foreign  market.  The  world  is  his  com- 
petitor, and  is  the  umpire.  What  has  thus 
been  said  of  the  wheat  export  from  Califor- 
nia under  the  eight  hour  law  applies  with 
equal  force  to  most  of  the  exports  from  the 
United  States.  Reference  to  national  sta- 
tistics shows  that  in  1880  the  value  of  our 
exports  was  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four 
million  ($824,000,000)  dollars.  Now  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  this  amount  was 
paid  to  American  labor.  Such  being  the 
facts,  is  it  not  manifest  that  the  eight  hour 
law,  unless  some  corrective  can  be  found, 
would  impoverish  labor  by  blocking  the 
wheels  of  industry  and  progress  ?  Labor 
can  ill  afford  to  enjoin  idleness  upon  itself. 
Can  it  secure  for  itself  and  the  country  any- 
thing better  than  this  inviting  prize  of  eight 
hundred  and   twenty-four  millions  a  year  ? 

Answer  may  be  made  :  if  our  imports, 
amounting  to  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  million  dollars  ($737,000,000)  a  year, 
and  consisting  largely  of  manufactures, 
should  be  supplanted  by  domestic  manufac- 
tures, the  field  of  labor  would  be  enlarged, 
and  the  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort 
augmented,  more  than  enough  to  offset 
the  contraction  resulting  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  our  exports. 

That  this  answer  contains  many  grains  of 
truth  seems  obvious.      Especially  so  if  the 


immigration  of  foreign  labor  into  the  country 
shall  be  debarred,  as  well  as  the  importations 
of  foreign  fabrics.  To  exclude  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  fabrics  only,  and  to  increase 
the  standard  of  American  wages,  would  be 
an  urgent  invitation  for  the  immigration  of 
foreign  labor.  The  invitation  would  be  ac- 
cepted with  alacrity.  Indeed,  foreign  labor 
would  require  no  contract  prior  to  its 
crossing  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic.  The 
prohibition  of  both  foreign  fabrics  and 
foreign  labor  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
effort  being  made  to  solve  the  great  la- 
bor problem  of  America,  by  eliminating 
from  it  one  of  its  most  vexing  elements — 
foreign  competition.  This  element  removed, 
not  a  few  of  the  causes  of  difference  between 
capital  and  labor  would  disappear  with 
it.  Thus  the  average  wages  paid  labor  in 
the  same  kinds  of  industry  in  the  United 
States,  are  two  and  one-half  times  the  wages 
paid  in  Europe.  This  immense  difference 
in  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  two  coun- 
tries places  the  American  producer  at  great 
disadvantage  in  the  competitive  industries. 
Indeed  low  foreign  wages,  not  the  will  of 
American  employers  of  labor  are  the  inflexi- 
ble arbiters  that  fix  the  cost  of  production 
and  limit  the  standard  of  American  wages. 

Now,  were  the  "eight-hour  law  "  to  ob- 
tain, the  price  of  American  wages  to  be 
forced  up  by  it  to  nearly  five  times  the 
wages  paid  for  equal  work  in  Europe,  and  the 
cost  of  American  production,  as  hitherto 
shown, thus  doubled,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
country  would  be  flooded  with  foreign  labor 
and  foreign  goods  ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, our  domestic  industries  would  per- 
ish. These  things  being  true,  let  legislation 
first  be  applied  to  the  correction  suggested 
— prohibition  of  foreign  imports,  and  of  the 
immigration  of  foreign  labor;  then,  and  not 
till  then,  may  the  "eight-hour  law"  sought, 
be  enacted  and  enforced  with  justice  and 
wisdom.  Lay  the  axe  to  that  root  which 
strangles  and  absorbs  our  industries,  before 
disturbing  a  fibre  of  the  root  that  nourishes 
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us,  and  gives  prosperity  and  happiness  to  strangle  every  industry  in  the  land,  disrupt 
niir  country.  society,  trample  upon  civilization,  and  sub- 
I  he  proposition  to  persuade  employers  to  stitute  black  terror  for  the  Goddess  of  Lib- 
arbitrate  all  differences  that  may  arise  be-  erty.  That  we  may  not  err  in  our  course, 
tween  them  and  their  employes,  in  order  let  the  eye  wander  not  from  this  great  truth 
that  the  bonds  of  sympathy  between  them  as  the  polar  star:  "That  all  men  are 
may  be  strengthened,  and  that  strikes  may  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
be  rendered  unnecessary,  while  holding  out  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
with  one  hand  the  calumet,  points  with  the  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
other  to  the  sword.  This  seems  fully  con-  pursuit  of  happiness." 
firmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  numerous  Liberty,  justice,  manhood,  hold  in  utter 
strikes  ordered  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  abhorrence  the  use  of  vile  epithets,  of  the 
That  in  the  land  of  freedom  Labor  is  free  bludgeon,  firearms,  and  fiendish  dynamite, 
to  strike,  is  free  of  right  to  better  its  condi-  to  deter  honest,  needy,  but  proscribed 
tion,  is  self-evident.  The  extent  of  the  labor,  from  earning  its  daily  bread.  This 
right  of  use  of  this  sword,  and  the  wisdom  proscription  by  a  self-constituted  privileged 
in  practice  of  its  frequent  use,  are  very  grave  class  may  take  from  honest  labor  not  an 
questions.  Labor  is  man's  estate,  his  iota  of  its  inherent  rights,  guaranteed  by  the 
sacred  property,  subject  to  his  own  control,  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Violence 
whose  fruits  are  rightfully  his  own  to  enjoy.  cannot  succeed.  "  By  an  eternal  law," 
Hut  in  its  use,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  says  Edmund  Burke,  "  Providence  has  de- 
fruits,  he  must  not  deprive  his  fellow  man  creed  vexation  to  violence,  and  poverty  to 
of  equal  rights  and  equal  privileges — must  rapine."  Might  for  a  while  may  triumph 
not  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  labor  and  to  over  right;  but  in  a  free  government  only 
enjoy  the  fruits  thereof.  "So  use  your  such  institutions  as  rest  upon  principles  of 
own  as  not  to  injure  another,"  is  the  golden  freedom,  equality,  sound  common  sense, 
rule  of  action.  It  comes  down  to  us  sane-  and  approved  experience,  can  long  endure, 
tioned  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  John  Stuart  Mill  says:  "  While  a  portion 
ages.  It  must  prevail,  where  civilization  of  the  working  classes  continue  to  fix  their 
exists.  Man  can  no  more  monopolize  the  hopes  on  hedging  themselves  in  against 
"  Rights  of  Man,"  than  he  can  monopolize  competition,  and  protecting  their  own  wages 
the  theorems  and  corollaries  of  the  exact  by  shutting  others  out  from  access  to  their 
sciences.  "The  individual  finds  in  the  employment,  nothing  better  can  be  expected 
rights  of  others  the  limits  of  his  own,  and  from  them  than  total  absence  of  any  large  and 
their  guarantee  in  the  duties  which  are  im-  generous  aims.  Success,  even  if  attainable, 
posed  on  each  one  of  his  fellows."  If  one  ln  raising  up  a  protected  class  of  working 
organization,  independent  of  the  State  and  people,  would  now  be  a  hinderance  instead 
general  government,  may  pronounce  and  of  a  help  to  the  emancipation  of  the  working 
enforce  its  dictum  as  the  law  of  labor  and  classes  at  large." 

traffic,    another    independent    organization  This  view  of  Mr.  Mill  seems  not  difficult 

with  equal  right  may  pronounce  its  dictum,  ot  verification.       Thus,   the   United  States 

hostile  t<>  dictum  No.   r,  as  the  law  of  labor  statistics  for   1880  show  in  round   numbers 

and  traffic;  ami  so  on  indefinitely  may  inde-  as  follows: 

pendent  organizations  with  equal  rieht  i.ro-     (.    ■.  1        1       ■  •  ,    ,  ^  , ,„„, 

1           o       rlw  Capital  employed  in  manufactures.  ■■  $4,  fOO,000,0(H 

nounce  and  enforce  their  dicta  of  labor  and      Amount  paid  labor l,000,000,0ffl 

,,,,,.,       ,,,.,1    .,11    L_.f:i_     ,.  .,  ,  "  "     for  raw  material 3,400,000,000 

.    and    all    hostile   among    themselves.       Value  of  resulting  product S^OOOJOOO 

1  his    is    anarchy;    this,    prevailing,    would  Population  allowed  to  participate. . .        50,000,000 
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Now  assuming  an  equal  capital  to  be 
employed,  and  the  wages  doubled,  then 

i  lapital  employed  will  be $4,400,000,000 

Amount  paid  fabor 1,630,000,000 

amount  paid  for  raw  material 2,770,000,000 

Value  of  resulting  product 4,320,000,000 

Population  allowed  to  participate,  .  .        40,000,000 
Population  excluded  from  participa- 
tion          10,0(10,011(1 

The  difference  in  resulting  products  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  conditions  im- 
posed, is  seen  to  be  $1,080,000,000.  This 
amount  would  be  an  actual  loss  to  the 
country,  loss  in  the  supply  of  the  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life.  An  additional 
wrong  would  be  inflicted  by  reducing  the 
number  of  laborers  twenty  per  cent.,  as 
clearly  shown  by  the  populations  respectively 
allowed  participation,  namely,  50,000,000 
under  the  first  condition,  and  40,000,000 
under  the  second.  Were  an  equal  capital 
employed,  and  the  wages  tripled,  then  would 
result 

Loss  of  wealth  to  the  country $1,674,000,000 

Population  allowed  to  participate..  .        34,500,000 
Population  excluded 15, 500,000 

These  results  show  a  still  greater  loss  to  the 
country,  and  a  still  greater  wrong  to  the 
laboring  masses.  As  the  price  of  manufac- 
tures would  increase  in  proportion  to  their 
scarcity,  this  diminution  in  their  produc- 
tion would  tend  to  cancel  the  advantages 
accruing  to  the  privileged  class  by  means  of 
extra  wages,  and  work  a  still  farther  hard- 
ship than  hitherto  shown  to  the  non-privi- 
leged class,  suffering  for  employment 
through  no  fault  of  their  own, — but  through 
that  of  caste.  Thus  by  practical  examples 
we  see  the  soundness  of  Mill's  views — see 
that  this  "  hedging  in  "  and  "  shutting  out  " 
system  would  deplete  the  national  wealth, 
diminish  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  create  caste,  and  pauperize  millions. 
Would  we  be  philanthropists — would  we  be 
just  to  our  equals,  just  to  our  country — 
would  we  ''so  exercise  our  own  freedom, 
as  not  to  infringe  the  rights  of  others,  or 
the  public  peace  and  safety," — we  must  de- 
vise and  practice  some  plan  of  broader  gauge. 


It  may  be  urged  that  the  difference  of 
$1,000,000,000  between  the  investment  of 
$4,400,000,000  and  the  resulting  products 
valued  at  $5, 400, 000, 000, seems  dispropor- 
tionately large  as  profits  accruing  to  capital 
on  its  venture  ;  and  that  labor  is  justly  en- 
titled to  share  with  capital  in  these  gains. 
This  view  would  have  greater  force  were 
times  assured  to  continue  as  favorable  to 
manufacturing  as  those  of  1880.  Were 
capital  not  to  avail  itself  of  its  accumulations 
in  prosperous  times,  it  must  in  hard  times 
inevitably  come  to  the  ground.  Reservoirs 
of  capital  are  as  necessary  to  the  industries 
as  reservoirs  of  water  are  to  the  various  uses 
to  which  the  water  is  put.  The  question, 
How  shall  these  gains  be  employed  ?  is  far 
more  important  than  the  question,  Who 
shall  nominally  possess  them  ?  They  are 
now  capital,  not  less  so  than  was  the  origi- 
nal capital  prior  to  its  investments,  of  which 
they  are  the  offspring  ;  and  evidently  ought 
to  be  so  used  as  to  secure,  "the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number."  Will  it  ac- 
complish this  end  by  being  distributed 
among  those  already  employed,  or  by  being 
used  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  industry, 
and  thereby  furnish  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed, and  raise  their  condition  to  the 
higher  plane  of  advantages  enjoyed  by  their 
hitherto  more  fortunate  fellow  workingmen  ? 
Under  like  conditions,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
original  investment  would  yield  a  profit  of 
$1,000,000,000:  the  employed  would  thrive 
on  their  old  rate  of  wages  increased  by  these 
gains,  while  the  unemployed  would  still 
hunger  and  pine.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
let  this  profit,  or  a  portion  of  it,  say  $880,- 
000,000,  be  invested  together  with  a  sum 
equal  to  the  original,  then  twenty  per  cent 
more  labor  would  be  required,  which  would 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed. 
The  amount  jf  products  would  be 
increased  twenty  per  cent — that  is  from 
a  value  of  $5,400,000,000  to  $6,480,- 
000,000.  This  policy  pursued  would 
in  no  great  length  of  time  furnish  profitable 
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employment  to  every  hand  in  the  land  able 
and  willing  to  work.       In  consequence  of 

this  increased  and  increasing  production, 
not  only  would  plenty  obtain,  but  the  cost 
of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  would  be 
greatly  reduced,  to  the  benefit  of  all.  This 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  value  of  our  manu- 
factures   in    1883-4,  was   $7,500,000,000. 

Again:  what  has  been  said  of  the  hardship 
imposed  on  American  employers  of  labor, 
by  means  of  higher  wages  here  than  prevail 
in  Europe,  applies  with  even  greater  force 
to  the  hardship  imposed  on  California  em- 
ployers of  labor,  by  means  of  the  higher 
wages  here  than  prevail  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  In  illustration  of  this  :  the  report  of 
the  bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  California 
for  1883-4  shows  that  in  twenty-seven  trades 
the  average  wages  in  San  Francisco  are 
thirty-nine  and  one-half  per  cent  higher  than 
those  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  Much  of 
the  raw  material  is  more  cheaply  and  easily 
procured  on  the  Atlantic  than  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  continent.  Such  are  the  facil- 
ities of  transportation  that  the  consuming 
markets  of  various  competing  products  are 
fully  as  accessible  to  New  York  and  Chicago 
as  to  San  Francisco.  Were  wages  uniform 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  thus  seen  that 
California  employers  of  labor  would  still 
operate  at  great  disadvantage  in  competing 
with  Eastern  employers,  owing  to  the  great- 
er cost  of  materials  here  than  in  the  East. 
Since  these  things  are  so,  could  aught  be 
more  impolitic  for  California  labor  than  by- 
strikes  or  other  means,  to  force  up  wages  ? 
Is  it  not  evident  from  the  facts,  that  by  so 
doing  it  would  crush  out  enterprise  and  our 
domestic  industries  ?  By  so  doing  would  not 
labor  turn  itself  out  of  doors,  or  at  least  en- 
join upon  itself  emigration  to  those  places 
where  it  would  be  a  suppliant  for  wages 
thirty-nine  and  one-half  per  cent,  less  than 
it  is  now  receiving  ? 

"Strikes  settle  nothing."  says  an  eloquent 
and  able  advocate  of  the  cause  of  labor.  If 
some  strikes  may  have  succeeded  in  enforc- 


ing their  demand,  it  is  to  be  apprehended 
that  in  most  cases  their  success  will  prove 
superficial  and  ephemeral.  Competition, 
not  strikes,  is  the  great  promoter  of  industry 
and  progress.  Enterprise,  ever  thoughtful 
and  watchful,  does  not  strike,  but  manfully 
enters  the  field  of  industry  as  a  competitor 
for  its  proffered  prize.  Railroads,  telegraphs, 
manufactories,  proving  profitable,  call  into 
existence  competing  railroads,  telegraphs, 
and  manufactories.  Thus  by  competition 
the  greatest  abundance  of  the  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life  is  obtained, 
profits  reduced  to  a  minimum  on  the  article, 
but  made  good  on  the  principle  that  "the 
nimble  sixpence  is  better  than  the  slow  shil- 
ling." Strikes  reverse  this  state  of  affairs, 
lock  up  capital,  throttle  enterprise,  produce 
scarcity,  send  up  prices,  and  impoverish 
the  country. 

Indeed,  the  record  of  strikes  is  not  flat- 
tering to  their  wisdom.  Mr.  Bevan  reports 
2352  strikes  occurring  in  Great  Britain 
between  1870  and  1879.  The  loss  of  wages 
alone  from  114  of  these  strikes  was 
$25,339,125.  The  loss  to  employers  result- 
ing from  the  remaining  2238  of  them  is  not 
reported.  Estimating  it  at  the  rate  of  that 
of  the  114  cases  reported  it  would  amount 
to  $522,000,000.  Joseph  W.  Weeks  re- 
ports 813  strikes  in  the  United  States  in 
1880.  The  loss  of  unearned  wages  of  the 
employes  resulting  from  226  of  these 
strikes  amounted  to  $3,711,097.  Estimat- 
ing the  loss  of  the  813  strikes  at  the  same 
rate,  it  amounts  to  $13,359,000.  "The  his- 
tory of  strikes,"  says  Mr.  Weeks,  "abundant- 
ly proves  that  as  a  rule  they  are  not  success- 
ful :  that  is,  the  demand  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  strike  is  not  conceded.  Of  351  of 
the  strikes  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Bevan  in 
his  paper  already  referred  to,  189  were  un- 
successful, 71  successful,  and  91  compro- 
mised. Of  149  reported  upon  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts bureau  of  labor  statistics,  only  iS 
were  successful,  109  unsuccessful,  16  com- 
promised, and  6  partially  successful.     The 
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report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  on  135 
strikes,  shows  45  successful,  66  unsuccessful, 
13  compromised,  and  1  1  partially  successful. 
The  census  report  gives  the  result  of  481 
strikes,  of  which  169  were  successful,  227 
unsuccessful,  and  85  compromised.  This 
report  shows  also  that  the  workmen  are  more 
successful  in  strikes  growing  out  of  demands 
for  advance  than  they  are  in  resisting  de- 
mands for  reductions.  With  the  exception 
of  the  census  report  on  strikes,  these 
statements  cover  a  series  of  years,  includ- 
ing periods  of  great  depression  in  business, 
as  well  as  prosperous  times,  and  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  giving  fairly  average 
results." 

"Of  the  utter  folly  of  many  strikes, "  farther 
remarks  Mr.  Weeks,  "there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. They  have  been  doomed  to  defeat 
from  their  inception;  they  have  been  under- 
taken in  defiance  of  all  economic  laws,  in 
ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of  trade,  and 
without  any  just  cause  ;  they  have  wasted 
capital  and  decreased  the  wealth  of  the 
country  ;  they  have  brought  hunger,  misery, 
debt,  have  broken  up  homes,  severed  long 
associations,  forced  trade  to  other  localities, 
and  driven  men  and  women  and  little  chil- 
dren into  the  very  shadow  of  death." 

The  great  strike  in  New  York  prostrated 
business,  caused  overwhelming  distress,  ad- 
vanced the  prices  of  coal  to  the  injury  of  con- 
sumers, ended  in  failure,  displaced  men  from 
their  usual  work,  and  threw  them  as  an  ad- 
ditional burden  upon  the  community.  To  the 
rich,  a  strike  works  an  inconvenience  only,  or 
at  most,  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  a  few  unmissed 
dollars.  As  to  the  Astors,  the  Vanderbilts, 
the  Goulds,  and  their  compeers  in  wealth, 
the  strikes  take  not  a  tile  from  their  roofs, 
a  fiber  of  warmth  from  their  clothing,  nor  a 
morsel  of  food  from  their  tables.  But  the 
poor  !  aye,  there's  the  rub  !  they  suffer  hun- 
ger, cold,  and  the  pangs  of  premature  death. 
Who  shall  say  to  the  shades  of  those  thus 
untimely  cutoff,  "Down,  down,  thou  canst 
not  say  I  did  it  ?"  Like  Banquo's  ghost,  they 
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will  not  down  at  the  bidding.  The  necessity 

of  strangling  a  huge  coal  monopoly  may  be 
urged  in  justification  of  the  strike.  Grant, 
in  default  of  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
facts  in  the  case,  that  there  is  a  monopoly, 
as  charged,  a  wicked  conspiracy  of  certain 
coal  and  railroad  magnates  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  public  :  the 
strike,  the  would-be  remedy,  does  but  aggra- 
vate   the    wrong  tenfold. 

But  an  efficient  remedy  is  needed,  must  be 
had — what  shall  it  be?  I  answer  competition, 
competition.  Let  workmen  go  in  an  orderly 
way  about  their  work,  lay  their  grievances 
fairly  before  the  public,  and  the  government, 
State  and  national,  and  petition  their  redress. 
No  doubt  exists  in  my  mind  that  government, 
State  and  national,  would  deem  it  right  and 
politic  to  encourage  by  franchise  and  other 
proper  means  the  developing  of  competing 
coal  mines,  and  the  constructing  of  com- 
peting railways,  to  be  operated  under  salu- 
tary restrictions  ;  nor  does  a  doubt  exist  in 
my  mind  that  ample  capital  would  be  sub- 
scribed with  alacrity  to  effect  the  enterprise. 
Is  it  not  evident  that  this  peaceful  method 
would  place  cormorant  avarice  hors  du  com- 
bat, and  wrench  from  its  greedy  grasp  its 
weapon  for  doing  future  wrong?  This  being 
true,  let  us  depend  on  competition,  not  on 
strikes.  Indeed,  an  ounce  of  competition  is 
of  greater  value  than  a  ton  of  strikes  for  the 
redressing  of  wrong  and  for  the  promotion 
of  progress. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  by  any  remarks 
that  I  have  made,  that  I  am' in  favor  of  low- 
wages  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  highest  wages  consistent  with  maximum 
industry  and  "the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.''  I  am  in  favor  of  a  live 
world,  in  favor  of  every  American,  whether 
native  born  or  naturalized,  being  free  and 
independent,  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well 
sheltered,  well  educated  in  practical  scien- 
tific learning,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  moral  right. 

Having  now    accomplished  our   purpose 
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of  investigating  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  effort  to  solve  the  great  labor  problem 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  set  forth  in 
their  preamble,  I  submit  that  the  investiga- 
tion, while  confirming  most  of  these  princi- 
ples as  well  adapted  to  secure  the  object 
sought,  conclusively  shows  that  the  rest  of 
tluni  are  not  only  not  adapted  to  secure 
this  object,  but  will,  if  applied,  render  the 
solution  impossible.  This  problem  of  prob- 
lems requires  to  be  solved,  if  solved  at  all, 
by  the  application  of  the  broad  and  benefi- 
cent principles  of  peace,  of  good  will  to  all, 
and  not  by  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  bullying,  force,  of  hedging  in  some  and 
shutting  out  others — in  a  word,  of  "  Might 
makes  right."  "Whoever,"  tersely  remarks 
Victor  Hugo,  "  says  to-day  '  Might  makes 
right '  performs  an  act  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  speaks  to  men  three  hundred  years  be- 
hind their  time."  "  Peace  is  the  virtue  of 
civilization."  "  The  most  important  objects 
for  mankind,"  says  a  distinguished  French 
philosopher,  "  are  security,  civil  liberty, 
property,  due  division  of  taxation,  liberty  of 
commerce  and  of  industry." 

That  the  Knights  of  Labor  intend  to 
perform  a  grand  and  noble  work  is  expressed 
in  their  declaration  that  their  aims  are,  "  to 


make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  not 
wealth,  the  true  standard  of  individual  and 
national  greatness;  to  secure  for  the  work- 
ers the  full  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  they 
create,  sufficient  leisure  in  which  to  develop 
their  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  faculties, 
all  of  the  benefits,  recreations,  and  pleasure 
of  association — in  a  word,  to  enable  them 
to  share  in  the  gains  and  honors  of  advan- 
cing civilization."  Let  their  aim  be  to  ele- 
vate and  ennoble  man — excluding  none — 
to  enable  him  by  his  industry  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  shelter,  in  comfort,  himself  and 
those  dependent  upon  him;  to  educate  in 
practical  scientific  learning,  and  to  train  in 
moul  rectitude,  his  offspring,  that  they  may 
be  an  honor  and  blessing  to  their  parents, 
to  themselves,  to  the  community,  and  to 
their  country.  Indeed,  there  is  no  attribute 
known  to  mortal  more  divine  than  the  de- 
sire to  elevate,  ennoble,  and  benefit  man. 
As  Leigh  Hunt  wrote  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem 
and  tiie  Angel: 

"  'I  pray  thee,  then, 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men.' 
The  Angel  wrote  and  vanished.    The  next  night 
He  came  again,  with  a  great,  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 

blessed, 
And  lo!  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest  !" 

Irving  M.  Scott. 


face 


CALIFORNIA'S    LILY. 

When  thou  shalt  image  forth    the    form  and 
Of  this  our  Sovereign  Lady  of  the  West, 
Place  in  her  hand  the  emblem  of  the  blest, 

That  spotless  lily,  virginal  in  grace, 

Which  e'er  within  her  borders  findeth  place — ■ 
Of  many  a  garden  fair  the  radiant  guest, 
And  shining  where  the  foot  of  toil  hast  prest — 

To  be  a  sign  unto  our  hapless  race. 

For  while  we  haste  to  tear,  with  fierce  turmoil, 
From  out  their  depths  the  treasures  of  the  mine, 

Heedless  what  stain  of  dubious  hue  may  soil 
Or  hand  or  soul  of  beings  half  divine, 

Behold  the  lily  1   After  silent  quest, 

She  guards  her  gold  upon  a  snowy  breast. 


Henry  Badger. 
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XI. 

The  Doctor  was  standing  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  pit,  so  that  without  turning  his 
head  or  stretching  forward,  he  could  gaze 
directly  down,  into  every  corner  of  it.  In 
all  the  crowd  that  had  so  lately  been  there, 
no  face  had  borne  so  deep  an  impress  of 
jealous  envy.  The  majority  had  seemed  to 
take  the  matter  good-naturedly  and  philo- 
sophically ;  and  there  were  several  who  had 
congratulated  Ohio's  Pride  with  as  loud  and 
enthusiastic  applaud  as  though  he  had  been 
their  own  brother  —men  without  coats  to 
their  backs,  and  with  the  elbows  of  their 
red  shirts  torn  into  slits,  rejoicing  in  a  com- 
panion's fortune,  and,  for  themselves, 
awaiting  that  turn  of  fate  which  they  felt 
assured  would  some  day  intervene  in  their 
own  favor. 

Events  sometimes  move  rapidly  ;  and 
one  exciting  scene  will  not  be  thoroughly 
comprehended  in  all  its  bearings  before  the 
slide  will  shift  and  new  wonders  be  shown. 
At  one  moment  the  Doctor  was  gazing 
down  into  the  claim  with  greedy  envy  de- 
picted in  every  line  and  feature.  The  next 
moment  he  turned  partly  around  with  dis- 
may and  affright — with  the  unmistakable 
expression  of  one  who  might  have  been 
long  expecting  an  attack  and  now  felt  that 
it  had  come  ;  for  a  heavy  hand  was  sud- 
denly laid  upon  his  shoulder  and  a  harsh 
voice  said, 

"Where  did  you  pick  up  my  horse,  you 
scoundrel  ?  " 

It  was  Abel  Henshaw  who  spoke — it  was 
his  hand,  that,  with  one  flexible  movement, 
crept  up   from    the   Doctor's    shoulder  and 

■Should  any  reader  of  the  first  series  of  the  Overland 
recognize  in  the  closing  installments  of  "The  Puntacoo- 
set  Colony"  the  material  used  in  a  fragmentary  sketch 
there  printed,  his  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  by  the  same  author. 


held  with  a  firm  grasp  the  collar  of  his  flan- 
nel shirt.  Large,  broad-shouldered,  mus- 
cular, and  alert — the  captor  held  his  victim 
with  a  close  grip  from  which  it  seemed  as 
though  there  could  be  no  escape.  Yet, 
with  a  sudden  twist  of  the  body,  the  other 
succeeded  in  extricating  himself— stood  for 
a  moment  free  and  unchecked,  a  passion  of 
ungovernable  fury  gathering  upon  his  face — 
then  drew  a  pistol  from  his  breast  and 
fired. 

It  was  the  act  of  a  madman  to  have  done 
so.  It  was  not  the  instinctive  repulse  of 
insult,  which  under  some  circumstances, 
even  among  a  lawless  community,  might 
have  stood  justified.  At  the  best,  it  did 
not  relieve  the  man  from  the  charge  of 
theft  brought  against  him  ;  and  if  the  shot 
had  succeeded  in  its  intended  work,  there 
would  have  been  short  shrift  given  to  the  per- 
petrator. But  at  the  critical  moment, 
Mark  Redfern  sprang  forward,  and,  with  a 
quick  motion  of  his  arm,  threw  up  the 
murderer's  weapon,  so  that  the  ball  spent 
itself  in  the  air.  The  next  instant  Abel 
Henshaw's  heavy  hand  came  down  like  an 
avalanche  upon  the  aggressor's  head,  not 
wounding  him,  but  all  the  same  crushing 
him  helpless  to  the  earth  with  the  mere 
weight  of  the  blow. 

Then,  startled  at  the  pistol  report,  others 
came  running  up,  the  crowd  each  moment 
gathering  in  volume,  as  it  became  evident 
that  an  altercation  was  going  on;  until  scarce- 
ly a  moment  had  elapsed  before  fifty  men 
were  gathered  around  to  await  the  issue  or 
take  part  in  advancing  it,  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary. It  seemed  to  Mark  almost  like  the 
shifting  of  a  magic  slate.  At  one  moment 
he  had  been  standing  alone,  trying  to  put 
into  shape  the  bitter  realizations  of  evil  fur- 
tune    that   were   thronging  upon  him  ;    the 
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next,  there  was  a  crowd  of  excited  miners 
pressing  closely  around,  and  in  their  midst 
the  crushed  and  baffled  centre  of  their  at- 
m  lying  upon  the  ground,  the  smoking 
pistol  still  held  in  his  hand.  To  them  Abel 
Henshaw  now  again  addressed  himself; 
first  stooping  forward,  and  more  this  time, 
securely  than  before,  fastening  his  grasp 
upon  the  other's  collar,  and  so  lifting  him 
once  more  upon  his  feet  ;  then  partially  re- 
laxing his  hold,  since  the  closing  in  of  the 
crowd  would  surely  now  prevent  any  chance 
of  escape,  even  if  the  trembling  'limbs  of 
the  victim  might  admit  of  flight. 

"  Come,  sir,  be  man  enough  at  least  to 
stand  up  and  answer  for  yourself.  How 
came  you  by  that  gray  pony,  I  say  ?  " 

"  I  found  him  straying  and  I  took  him, 
hoping    some    day     to    meet    the    owner, 

then  I .     No;    I   bought  him  from  a 

stranger,  not   knowing  that .       D 

you!    take    your    horse,    then,    since    it    is 
yours,  and  let  me  go !" 

"  Not  so  fast!  not  so  fast!  And  which 
of  them  stories  am  I  to  believe  ?  "  retorted 
Abel,  and  his  face  now  expressed  the  senti- 
ment of  all  the  rest.  For  the  culprit  had 
too  surely  betrayed  himself.  Either  of  his 
pleas,  by  itself,  might  have  been  accepted 
as  a  plausible  one,  for  it  would  have  given 
the  benefit  of  a' doubt.  But  to  couple  the 
two  extenuations  together  was  surely  a  fatal 
error. 

"Which  of  them  is  it,  I  say?"  repeated 
Abel,  letting  the  victim  once  more  sink 
slowly  to  the  ground.  Seeing  the  blunder 
he  had  already  committed,  had  he  not  bet- 
ter continue  silent,  and  trust  to  chance  or 
to  pity  for  escape  ? 

For  the  moment,  indeed,  it  seemed  as 
though  some  reliance  might  be  placed  upon 
the  latter,  for  many  began  to  be  compassion- 
ately moved  at  that  spectacle  of  abject 
terror;  and,  despite  the  prevailing  ill-favor 
toward  the  Doctor,  a  few  voices  were,  one 
after  the  other,  raised  in  his  behalf. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  your  horse,  sure  enough, 


Henshaw,  but  now  that  you've  got  him 1 

"Should  rather  think  it  was  my  horse, 
boys.  Had  him  stolen  some  thirty  miles 
down  the  road  three  weeks  ago.  Tethered 
him  along  with  the  mules,  and  went  to 
sleep,  and  when  I  woke  up  the  mules 
was  all  there,  but  the  hor<=e  was  gone. 
Didn't  ever  expect  to  see  him  again,  but 
just  found  him  a  few  minutes  ago  in  front  of 
this  fellow's  tent.  I  knowed  the  horse  at 
once,  and  what's  more,  the  horse  knowed 
me." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure;  in  course  it  was  yourn. 
But  now  that  you've  got  the  beast  back, 
why  not  let  this  poor  devil  go  ?" 

"  Nothing  to  me  what  becomes  of  him," 
responded  Abel.  "  Let  him  go,  if  you  all 
say  so;  and  lucky  he  will  be,  too,  for  in 
some  of  the  mines  they  would  have  hunj 
him,  sure." 

But  though  the  majority,  moved  by  the 
pitiable  condition  of  the  prisoner,  were  in- 
clined to  release  him,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  were  now  in  favor  of  hanging  him,  al- 
leging that  they  had  no  grudge  against  the 
fellow,  but  that  an  example  must  be  made, 
or  else  life  and  property  would  not  be  any- 
where safe.  These  men  were  principally 
old  miners,  and  they  now  quoted  the  exam- 
ple of  other  diggings  in  which  they  had  for- 
merly lived;  some  of  which,  owing  to  a 
rigorous  execution  of  justice,  were  so  puri- 
fied from  disorder  that  a  man  could  safely 
be  out  alone  with  a  bag  of  gold  dust  at  his 
side,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  other  places, 
a  lax  code  of  mining  law  had  resulted  in 
abundant  robbery,  murder,  and  general  dis- 
order. 

This  being  the  first  instance  of  transgres- 
sion in  the  Gila  Canon  since  its  opening, 
the  question  of  its  proper  treatment  assumed 
some  importance,  being  not  merely  a  matter 
of  the  punishment  or  release  of  a  single 
criminal,  but  the  selection  of  a  fixed  penal 
policy  for  the  future.  Therefore  those  who 
favored  extreme  punishment  were  listened  to 
with  calm  thoughtfulness;  and  their  number 
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was  gradually  enlarging;  until,  when  some 
one  pointed  significantly  toward  a  neighbor- 
ing oak,  the  whole  crowd  began  to  move  in 
that  direction,  sweeping  the  criminal  along 
with  them  in  their  midst. 

But  at  that  instant  there  came  a  loud 
Bilging  voice,  calling  upon  them  to  stop. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Colonel  Rollock,  who,  as 
has  been  intimated,  was  one  of  those  few 
men  who  occasionally  appear  endowed  with 
an  indescribable  magnetic  power,  fitting 
them  to  influence  and  command  wherever 
they  go  ;  and  the  crowd  paused,  and,  hush- 
ing even  their  babble  of  suggestion  and 
threatenings,  listened  intently  to  what  he 
might  have  to  say. 

"  Gently — gently,  boys  !"  were  his  quiet 

words.      "  You  would  not   hang  a  man  in 

.  hot  blood,  would  you  ?      That  would  only 

i  bring    disgrace    upon    the    Canon.      A    tair 

trial,  boys — a  fair  trial,   whatever   he   may 

have  done.      Don't  think  I  want  anyone  to 

;  escape  punishment,  if  he  is  guilty  ;    but  he 

must  be  tried  first." 

"  And  so  he  must; — it's  the  proper  thing 
■  to  do,  too  !  "  cried  one  of  the  crowd,  who,  in 
reference  to  some  singular  piece  of  luck 
that  had  once  attended  one  of  his  gambling 
operations,  had  always  afterwards  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  Five-ace  Bill.  "  Don't  you 
remember  me,  Colonel  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  remember  a  fellow  looking 
-  like  you,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "  You  were 
accused  of  robbing  a  Mexican,  and  came 
near  being  hanged  for  it — which  would  have 
been  rather  hard  luck.  And  if  you  hadn't 
had  a  fair  trial,  you  would  have  been  hanged 
without  a  question  ;   wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  But  it  was  proved  that  I  didn't  do  it, 
Colonel — wasn't  it?"  eagerly  demanded 
Mill,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  crowd. 
"  Tell  them  that,  now  !  " 

"  Yes,  Bill  ;  be  easy  on  that  score.  It 
all  came  out  that  it  was  another  man,  and 
that  the  worst  you  ever  did  was  to  drink 
too  much,  and  get  into  free  fights.  I'll  say 
that  for  you.      But  you  see  from  that,  boys, 


that  a  fair  trial  is  due  to  every  man  ;  and 
this  fellow  must  have  it,  as  well  as  any 
other.  Why,  hang  it,  boys  !  you  can  wait 
until  to-morrow,  can't  you  ?  The  game  won't 
spoil.  So  take  him  over  to  his  own  tent, 
and  let  a  guard  be  kept  over  him  ;  and  to- 
morrow, when  we  are  not  in  as  hot  blood, 
we  will  convene  a  court,  and  do  everything 
regularly  and  in  order." 

Influenced  by  his  manner  and  by  his 
argument,  and  partially  put  into  a  good 
humor  by  the  sudden  exposure  of  Five-ace 
Bill's  previous  dangers,  the  crowd  assented, 
and  immediately  began  to  move  away  in  a 
close  mass  ;  forgetting  for  the  moment, 
in  that  matter  of  superior  excitement,  all 
about  Ohio's  Pride's  rich  strike,  and  in- 
tent now  only  upon  the  security  of  the 
prisoner,  whom  they  urged  closely  along  in 
their  midst  toward  his  own  tent. 

hollowing  the  crowd,  and  yet  at  a  little 
distance,  as  one  who  in  his  own  peculiar 
present  frame  of  thought  could  have  no 
sympathy  with  their  violent  and  possibly 
varying  moods,  Mark  Redfern  also  moved 
away,  dragging  one  foot  heavily  after  the 
other.  It  really  seemed  as  though  with  the 
loss  of  his  late  expectations,  vanishing 
almost  as  suddenly  as  they  had  been  pre- 
sented, something  of  his  physical  strength 
had  been  taken  from  him,  so  heavily  did  he 
creep  along.  For  a  while  he  pulled  himself 
almost  mechanically  towards  his  own  place. 

But  when  he  had  passed  over  little  more 
than  half  the  distance,  becoming  now  able 
to  see  his  tent  more  clearly,  he  noticed  that 
the  shifting,  heaving  crowd  of  those  who 
had  passed  him  had  gathered  close  in  front 
of  it  ;  not  exactly  encroaching  upon  his 
premises,  but  all  the  same  seeming  to  invade 
them  with  an  unwelcome  character  of  irre- 
pressible disorder.  Coming  still  a  little 
nearer,  he  saw  that  they  had  thronged  not 
around  his  tent,  but  the  neighboring  one, 
where  the  arrested  man  had  at  once  been 
led  ;  to  be  left  for  the  while  in  his  own 
quarters  and    in  comparative    freedom,  yet 
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with  his  hands  bound  behind  him,  and  an 
armed  guard  stationed  before   the  entrance 

and  at  either  side. 

In   a   few    minutes,  probably,  the  active 

curiosity  that  had  so  far  kept  that  little 
crowd  in  the  neighborhood  would  die  away, 
and  it  would  quietly  disperse.  Meanwhile, 
however,  Mark  felt  that  he  could  now  ven- 
ture no  further  in  that  direction.  He  must 
be  alone  ;  free  to  ponder  upon  the  great 
question  now  forced  upon  him — free  from 
the  interruption  of  disorderly  surroundings, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind 
about  what,  as  he  already  began  to  under- 
stand it,  was  the  vital  question  of  his  ability 
to  put  away  a  temptation  almost  irresistibly 
counseling  him  to  let  matters  take  what 
seemed  their  predestined  course,  and  by 
consenting  to  a  wrong,  deliberately  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  it. 

So  he  turned  aside  from  the  beaten  path, 
and  made  his  way  slowly  among  the  few 
tents  that  stood  between  him  and  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  valley,  and  at  last  found 
himself  in  comparative  quiet.  It  was  where 
the  valley  began  to  rise  towards  the  encir- 
cling hills,  away  from  the  mining  claims  ; 
and  here,  at  the  base  of  the  great  pines  that 
grew  close  down  to  the  level  and  reached 
their  interlacing  branches  over  his  head,  he 
believed  that  he  could  give  himself  up  to 
uninterrupted  thought.  All  was  serene  and 
peaceful  around  him;  if  he  could  calmly  think 
in  any  place  it  must  be  here.  Where  he 
had  reached  the  border  between  hill  and 
plain,  there  chanced  to  be  a  ridge  of  fresh 
grass  tempting  him  to  rest  ;  there  now  let 
him  tarry  and  reflect  upon  his  situation, 
and  if  possible  come  to  some  definite  con- 
clusion from  it. 

For  a  few  minutes  his  thoughts  seemed 
dazed  and  wandering.  It  had  all  come 
upon  him  so  suddenly — this  whirl  and  pas- 
sion and  loud  storming  of  excited  men  suc- 
ceeding a  calm,  and  then  again,  a  peaceful 
hush  of  loneliness,  as  before.  Was  it 
merely  a  hideous  nightmare  ?     Had  it   ever 


happened  at  all,  and  would  his  mind  now 
recover  its  accustomed  quiet,  after  struggling 
with  a  mere  disordered  phantasy  that  need 
only  be  firmly  resisted  to  pass  away  into 
nothingness  ?  And  yet,  when  one  awakens 
from  an  evil  dream,  and  has  time  to  realize 
how  untrue  it  was,  there  generally  ensues 
an  exhilaration  of  spirit,  and  a  happy  frame 
of  thought,  from  the  perception  that  the  ter- 
ror had  been  one  of  fancy  only,  and  that  the 
serenity  of  life  can  now  resume  its  accus- 
tomed sway.  To  Mark  now  came  none 
of  this  pleasant  reaction  ;  merely  a  dull 
weight  of  misery,  as  he  began  to  compre- 
hend that  the  tempest  of  the  last  few  min- 
utes was  no  nightmare,  and  that  in  its  dis- 
appearance it  had  left  no  sunshine  of  peace 
to  succeed  it,  but  was  the  beginning,  as  it 
were,  of  a  bitter  realization  of  misfortune 
that  had  come  to  stay. 

He  was  sick  and  aching  at  heart.  It 
seemed  a  cruel  thing  to  be  forced  to  hold 
his  conduct  in  his  own  hands,  and  be  thus 
obliged  to  balance  irresolutely  to  and  fro, 
between  proffered  good  fortune  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  inner  consciousness  of  right 
and  wrong  upon  the  other.  It  was  a  self-dis- 
pute about  a  simple,  plain,  untrammeled 
matter — a  thing  admitting  of  no  dependent 
or  connecting  issues,  but  only  to  be  de- 
cided by  Yes  or  No;  and  yet  so  much  hung 
upon  that  decision  !  The  plain,  uncom- 
promising question,  whether  or  not  he 
should  try  to  save  that  man — that  was  all. 

Upon  the  one  side  was  the  continuance 
to  Ruth  of  her  good  fortune — more  than 
ever  desirable,  now  that  he  had  so  rashly 
lost  all  the  benefit  of  his  long  labor,  and 
had  become  almost  penniless,  except  for 
the  few  nuggets  that  he  had  picked  up  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days,  and  the  trifle  for  which 
he  had  sold  his  claim.  To  save  her  fortune 
to  her,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  remain 
silent — not  to  raise  hand  or  foot,  but  to  let 
the  rude  course  of  mining  justice  run  on  to 
its  destined  and  usual  end.  The  man 
would  be    hanged — no    one    would    know 
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even  his  name,  certainly  not  the  peculiar 
relation  existing  between  those  two;  the  cir- 
cumstance would  soon  be  forgotten;  there 
would  be  a  little  grave  somewhere,  flattened 
to  the  ground,  with  no  record  planted 
upon  it,  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  to  be 
overgrown  and  unnoticed:  and  that  was  all. 
And,  with  that,  the  little  fortune  at  home 
would  be  assured  beyond  any  further  danger. 

But  yet,  in  his  own  heart,  Redfern  felt 
that  he,  at  least,  could  never  forget  the  event 
—that,  ever  after,  there  would  return  to 
torment  him  the  guilty  memory  of  having 
stood  by  and  consented  to  the  death  of  one 
who,  though  so  debased,  was  none  the  less 
the  brother  of  her  whom  he  loved  and 
trusted.  It  seemed  as  though  thenceforth 
the  mere  thought  of  that  nameless  grave 
would  haunt  him,  keeping  him  from  resting 
at  home,  and  drawing  him  away,  year  after 
year,  to  look  upon  the  spot  as  upon  a  piece 
of  his  own  foul  work — as  though  his  very 
dreams  would  betray  him,  and  force  him  to 
mutter  in  his  sleep  the  dreadful  secret. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  chance, 
that,  by  active  exertions,  he  might  save  the 
man — a  mere  chance,  perhaps,  but  still 
something  to  snatch  at  with  hope.  Were  he 
to  succeed,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  reveal  the  fact  that  a  little  fortune  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  awaited  a  claimant  at 
home.  Life  being  saved,  the  rescued  man 
might  be  left  to  wander  off  to  other  mines, 
and  very  likely  would  soon  meet  his  end  in 
some  different  manner.  But  what  if  the 
man  were  some  day  to  drift  back  to  his 
home  for  rest  and  old  association,  as  men 
will  sometimes  do  ?  Then  would  come  the 
revelation  of  that  precious  legacy  gathered 
in  by  another's  hand — the  recognition  of 
that  other  one  as  the  person  who  had  known 
of  his  existence  and  legal  rights,  and  yet 
had  failed  to  make  disclosure  in  the  proper 
season — the  recrimination,  beggary,  and 
probable  disgrace.  Would  it  be  worth 
while  to  live  with  the  incubus  of  such  an 
apprehension  weighing  upon  him  year  after 


year?  Would  it  not  be  better,  at  the  very 
first,  to  give  up  everything,  and  for  another 
season  trust  to  the  chances  of  the  mines? 

While  he  sat  there,  balancing  in  his  mind 
each  argument  as  it  came  up,  his  hand 
struck  something  close  to  his  right.  It  was 
a  projecting  branch  or  stump,  he  thought; 
then  he  saw  it  was  a  thin  slab  of  board, 
driven  not  over  firmly  into  the  earth.  He 
had  helped  place  it  there,  he  remembered; 
and  with  that  he  arose  somewhat  hastily,  as 
he  realized  that  he  was  sitting  upon  a 
freshly  mounded  grave.  The  board  was 
the  best  substitute  the  mine  had  offered  for 
a  tombstone,  and  it  told  but  little.  "Jack, 
Died  Oct.  2j,  iS+g  " — that  was  all  it  said, 
for  nothing  more  had  been  known  about  the 
man  who  had  come  into  the  valley,  a 
stranger  to  everybody.  He  had  purposely 
shot  himself;  and  when  they  had  buried 
him,  Mark  had  wondered  a  little  that  so 
many  of  the  miners  seemed  to  look  upon 
his  action  somewhat  as  a  matter  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  appeared  litt-le  moved  by  it. 
What  else  was  there  for  the  man  to  do  ? 
This,  in  fact,  had  even  been  the  suggestion 
of  one  or  two.  He  had  failed  at  the  East;  he 
had  made  a  failure  here;  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  would  be  a  failure  everywhere. 
Was  there  anything  better  for  him  to  do 
than  to  shoot  himself? 

Mark  shivered  as  he  thought  upon  the 
scene.  How  many  were  there  not  among 
the  miners  who  might  say  the  same  thing 
about  themselves?  Many  of  them  were 
young  men  full  of  hope  and  adventure,  to 
be  sure;  but  others  were  middle-aged  men, 
with  whom  life  had  so  far  been  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment, and  who,  if  they  dared  think 
it  over,  could  now  see  no  relief  opened 
from  the  accustomed  trial  and  poverty,  ex- 
cept by  the  merest  chance.  Might  not  he 
be  one  of  these  men  himself? 

With  this  he  hastily  moved  away.  Thank 
God!  it  had  not  come  to  that,  with  him. 
There  were  still  many  years  of  hope  and 
possible    success    before    him — he   trusted. 
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And  yet  he  must  fly  from  that  place,  so  full 
of  unpleasant  retrospect  and  evil  suggestion. 

There  was  no  knowing  what  devilish 
temptation  might  lurk  in  that  neigborhood, 
poisoning  the  mind  as  malaria  might  poison 
the  body.  And  so  away  from  the  lone- 
some, fast  darkening  border  of  the  mine,  to 
some  other  place,  where,  if  there  were  no 
pleasant  companionship  for  him,  at  least 
could  be  found  life  and  animation. 

A  litttle  way  down  along  the  line  was  one 
tent, larger  than  the  others,  brightened  as  well 
as  it  could  be  by  many  tallow  candles,  and 
crowded  with  a  roaring,  laughing  crowd. 
This  was  where  a  few  days  ago  the  Doctor 
and  Ohio's  Pride  had  so  unsuccessfully  staked 
their  gold  and  silver;  and  now  above  the  din 
of  voices  could  be  heard  that  of  the  sailor, 
joyously  gambling  alone,  and,  in  his  own 
present  excitement  entirely  forgetful  of  the 
impending  fate  of  his  late  associate  and  ex- 
emplar at  that  very  table.  Ohio's  Pride 
had  already  wasted  much  at  the  roulette- 
wheel  ;  and  even  as  Mark  peeped  in  at  the 
open  doorway,  was  in  the  act  of  exchang- 
ing one  large  nugget  for  silver  coin,  at  a 
ruinous  cost  in  percentage,  so  as  to  continue 
the  game.  With  a  sigh  Mark  saw  the  gold 
exchanged  and  the  proceeds  lest  almost  at 
the  instant.  How  long  it  would  have  lasted 
him  !  How  many  comforts  it  would  have 
furnished  to  Ruth  ! 

"  You  are  acting,  Ohio,  as  if  you  owned 
the  whole  mine,"  one  man  warningly  spoke; 
in  good  fellowship  and  really  anxious  that 
the  sailor  should  arrest  himself  in  his  wild 
prodigality,  and  think  a  little. 

"  Big  blazes  ! "  was  the  answer.  "  Afld 
didn't  I  own  the  whole  mine  once  ?  That 
is,  me  and  two  others?  What  is  this  little 
piece  of  it  to  what  I  then  had  ?  And  I 
should  have  had  it  now,  only  that — I  was 
watched,  you  see  :  and  the  others  got  mad 
and  said  that  I  told  about  it.  All  that  I 
said  was  that  what  I  knew  I  knew  and  what 
I  didn't  know,  I — " 

Mark    slowly   moved    away.       lie    would 


have  liked  to  counsel  his  old  companion  to 
better  things,  but  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  do  it,  and  to-morrow  it  might  be  too  late. 
Besides  he  had  already  given  advice  that 
had  been  neglected.  And  after  all — and 
with  this  came  the  thought  that  so  often 
steals  upon  the  wisest  of  men,  tempting  the 
throwing  aside  of  care  and  caution  and 
every  ambition,  and  asking  whether  life  is 
really  worth  living  unless  one  surrenders 
himself  blindly  and  unresistingly  to  the  im- 
pulse merely  to  float  upon  its  current,  and 
with  equal  serenity  accept  uncomplainingly 
the  good  or  evil  as  chance  may  bring  it. 

Might  not  Ohio's  Pride,  after  all,  be 
showing  the  higher  wisdom  in  his  adoption 
of  a  reckless  course  ?  What  good  can  there 
be  in  labor  and  energy  and  long  constrain- 
ed endeavor,  as  long  as  they  come  in  the 
end  to  nothing?  Why  work  and  delve,  and 
lay  out  plans  of  life,  which  at  the  last  are, 
almost  sure  to  go  astray  and  leave  only  a 
bitter  recollection  of  wasted,  purposeless 
toil  ;  when  instead,  there  might  be  the 
gratifying  sense  of  having  been  wise  and 
enjoyed  in  all  their  fullness  the  pleasures  of 
life  as  they  have  chanced  to  present  them- 
selves ? 

Again  Mark  tore  himself  away  from  the 
falsely  alluring  thought;  and  now  he  came 
to  where  two  men  sat  in  the  shadow  of  a 
tree  some  twenty  feet  from  the  tent,  and 
discussed  the  late  great  event  of  the  mine. 
Yet  it  was  scarcely  to  be  called  a  discussion, 
since  only  one  of  them  spoke,  the  other 
giving  the  ready  assent  of  silence.  And 
Mark  drew  near  and  listened. 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  man,  "the  fellow- 
must  hang.  I  never  liked  him — I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  ever  did.  That  may 
not  in  itself  be  a  reason  for  stringing  him 
up  ;  and  yet  he  seemed  so  mean  and  base 
by  nature,  that  I  am  sure  he  meant  to  steal 
the  horse.  And  then  again,  there  is  the 
attempt  to  kill.  Why,  three  weeks  ago,  at 
Molloy's  Junction,  they  hanged  two  men  for 
much   less   than   that  ;  and  they  were  both 
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such  clever-looking  fellows  that  no  one,  to 
look  at  them,  would  have  believed  they 
could  have  gone  astray  in  any  way.  But 
you  see,  our  security  must  be  enforced, 
even  if  we  make  a  law  for  the  purpose;  or 
else,  how  in  these  wilds  can  private  rights 
remain  respected  ?" 

"Yes,  that  is  so,"  Mark  muttered  to 
himself,  as  he  quietly  moved  away.  "  How 
else  can  private  rights  be  protected  ?  And 
why,  after  all,  should  I  think  any  more 
about  it  ?  The  man  is  doomed — everybody 
seems  agreed  upon  that.  What  difference, 
then,  can  come  from  anything  I  could  do  or 
say  to  prevent  ?" 

Yet  he  was  not  satisfied.  In  his  heart 
was  the  answer  that  he  should  try  what  he 
could  do,  since  in  that  way  only  might  his 
conscience  be  relieved.  If  he  refrained, 
was  it  not  a  sign  that  he  feared  to  intercede 
lest  what  he  said  might  really  prove  of  some 
effect  ? 

A  little  way  off  was  another  tent.  It  was 
not  for  gambling  or  drinking  purposes,  and 
was  not  lighted.  Three  men  sat  at  the  fire 
in  front  of  it,  and  like  the  other  men,  were 
conversing  upon  the  great  subject  of  the 
moment — which  everywhere  at  that  minute 
was  being  discussed,  indeed,  except  where 
drinking  and  gambling  had  tempted  a  few 
baser  or  more  careless  minds  into  other  di- 
rections. And  here  again  Mark  drew  near, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  tent  listened. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  heard  one 
man  say.  "Whatever  others  may  think,  I 
don't  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  fellow 
actually  stole  the  horse.  To  be  sure,  he 
has  told  two  stories  about  it,  and  one  of 
them  must  be  a  lie;  but  all  the  same  the 
other  may  be  true,  And  I  base  my  opinion 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  man  himself. 
He  may  be  mean  enough  to  steal  a  horse, 
but  I  don't  believe  he  would  dare  to  do  it. 
I  tell  you,  Jim,  it  takes  some  courage  to 
crawl  up  to  a  tent  and  cut  a  lariat,  when  the 
owner  may  be  lying  wide  awake  inside,  with 


i  pistol  pointed  through  a  slit  in  the  canvas." 
"  But  the  attempt  to  kill  ?" 
"  Well,  that  was  bad,  of  course;  but  then 
all  the  same  it  came  to  nothing.  No  one 
was  hurt,  and  so  perhaps  it  had  better  be 
left  to  pass  unregarded.  The  fellow  was 
angry;  and  there's  many  a  man  in  the  mine 
would  get  just  as  angry  if  a  stranger  came 
up  rudely,  and  grabbed  him  by  the  collar, 
and  accused  him  of  stealing  a  horse.  All 
the  more  justifiably,  it  may  be,  jf  he  hadn't 
stolen  a  horse.  I  tell  you,  Jim,  there's  get- 
ting to  be  too  much  indiscriminate  stringing 
up  in  these  mines,  for  matters  that  would 
not  carry  more  than  a  few  months'  impris- 
onment at  home.  Punish  a  man  severely, 
if  you  will,  but  keep  your  hanging  for  worse 
crimes  than  this  one." 

Again  Mark  slowly  dragged  himself  away, 
his  heart  now  sinking  yet  more  heavily 
within  him.  Were  there  then  really  two 
parties  in  the  mine,  regarding  this  matter  ? 
How  then  would  it  come  out  in  the  end  ? 
Perhaps  it  would  be  so  equally  divided  that 
a  dozen  men  might  change  the  scale;  in 
which  party  should  he  then  be  classed  ? 
Possibly  the  counsel  of  one  man  might  alter 
the  issue;  whose  counsel  should  that  be? 
What  should  be  his  own  duty  in  the  matter 
— his  own  duty  more  than  that  of  any  one 
else,  indeed?  No  use  now  to  hug  to  him- 
self the  belief  that  the  affair  could  have  only 
a  predestined  and  tragic  end,  and  that 
whatever  he  or  any  one  else  could  say 
would  have  no  influence  in  avoiding  it.  He 
must  take  his  position  for  right  or  wrong; 
and  it  must  be  with  the  assurance  that  what- 
ever he  might  determine  upon  within  the 
next  few  hours  must  affect  his  life  with  cer- 
tain unalterable  consequences  of  either  good 
or  evil.  And  it  was  for  him  alone  to  act: 
and,  as  he  might  settle  it  with  his  own  con- 
science, to  make  the  issue  for  himself. 

So  balancing  the  right  and  wrong — know- 
ing all  the  while  in  his  heart  the  direction  in 
which  the  proper  path  of   conduct  really  led 
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— he  slowly  strolled  homeward,  reaching  at 
last  his  own  tentagain.  Ashe  had  foreseen, 
miners  had  at  last  dispersed. 
Only  one,  in  fact,  remained — -Five-ace  Bill, 
who.  witha  rifle  on  his  soulder  stalked  to 
and  fro  on  guard  before  the  imprisoned  man's 
quarters. 

Meanwhile  the  mists  of  evening  had 
fallen,  and  shadowed  the  mine  in  gloom. 
The  distant  hills  had  vanished  from  sight. 
The  neighboring  pines  lost  their  separate 
distinctness  and  coalesced  into  one  rugged 
border  of  blackness .  against  the  darkened 
sky.  Here  and  there  along  the  borders  of 
the  canon,  scattered  campfires  were  twink- 
ling, and  each  moment  in  increasing  num- 
bers. 

1 1  is  own  campfire  had  long  fallen  away, 
and  smouldered  into  nothingness.  Mark 
sat  down  beside  it — gazing  for  a  few  minutes 
at  the  ashes,  wondering  in  vacant  train  of 
thought  whether  it  were  worth  while  now  to 
attempt  reviving  them.  Then  as  he  listless- 
ly stooped  down  with  some  undetermined 
intention  of  doing  so,  suddenly  the  tread  of 
an  intruder  came  near,  and  a  hand  was 
lightly  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Look  here,  Redfern,"  said  Walt  Quincy, 
in  a  hurried,  excitable  whisper,  "that  man 
must  be  saved.  We  must  not  let  him  be 
put  to  death,  if  we  can  help  it.  But  good 
gracious,  old  fellow  !  Arouse  yourself  a 
little,  and  do  not  take  things  so  much  to 
heart  !  " 

"To  heart,  you  say?"  responded  the 
other,  with  a  vacant,  half-affrighted  gaze, 
a!  though  his  terrible  secret  had  been  read. 
••   Vbout  what,  Walt?" 

••Why,  about  your  bad  luck  with  the 
claim.  It  was  hard,  to  be  sure;  but  you 
have  the  mines  all  before  you,  and  may 
very  well  do  better  another  day.  Let  that 
pass.  This  man — can  we  not  do  something 
to  save  him  ?  " 

"  Bul  how,  Walt?" 

"We  can,  at  least,  try;  can  we  not  ? 
If    we    fail,    we  shall     have   done  our  duty. 


Perhaps,  after  I  have  been  a  little  while 
longer  in  the  country,  I  may  not  mind  these 
things  as  much.  I  may  even  grow  to  ap- 
prove of  them.  But  now,  Redfern,  being 
not  yet  used  to  such  rough  doings,  it  don't 
seem  quite  the  right  thing  to  hang  a  man 
for  merely  stealing  a  horse." 

"See  here,  Walt.  What  interest  can 
you  have  in  this  fellow  ?  Why  should  you 
not  rather  be  glad  to  let  things  take  their 
course,  and  so  get  him  out  of  the  way  ? 
Don't  you  remember  that  a  few  days  ago 
you  were  so  jealous  that  you  could  have 
picked  a  quarrel  with  him  and  put  a  ball 
into  him  ?  And  now  that  a  lot  of  men  take 
the  affair  into  their  own  hands,  and,  with- 
out your  saying  a  word  or  raising  a  finger, 
propose  to  finish  him,  you  wheel  around, 
and  are  ready  to  fight  for  him.  I  don't  un- 
derstand it." 

"I  think  I  understand  it,  Mark.  1  can 
see  that  I  need  not  be  jealous  of  him  any 
more.  He  is  not  a  bad  looking  fellow-,  as 
some  would  count  looks ;  and  I  remember 
that  I  was  very  angry  at  seeing  Grace  smile 
upon  him  as  she  did,  and  talk  about  him — 
though  perhaps  she  did  that  partly  to  tease 
me.  And  if  he  were  at  home,  and  in  good 
favor  socially,  it  might  be  that  he  could 
give  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  that  way. 
But  I  feel  assured,  now,  that  Grace  could 
never  smile  again  upon  a  man  so  disgraced." 

"Of  course  not,  Walt." 

"That  may  not  help  me,  though,"  he 
continued.  "  There  are  more  men  in  the 
world  than  we  two.  You  see,  when  I  heard 
that  he  had  been  seized,  and  might  be  hang- 
ed I  felt,  for  the  instant,  a  kind  of  secret  joy, 
just  because  he  was  going  to  be  put  out  of 
the  world  and  out  of  my  way,  without  any 
care  or  responsibility  on  my  part.  That 
was  a  murderous  thought,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"It  was  a  thought  that  would  be  very 
easy  for  any  one  to  have,"  responded  Red- 
fern, hanging  his  head,  as  he  felt  that  he 
had  given  himself  up  to  a  similar  frame  of 
mine,  and  perhaps  had    not  as   fully   tried 
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to  realize  to  himself  the  error  of  it.      "  But 
go  on." 

"  I  tried  to  repress  the  thought,  hut, 
hearing  more  of  the  affair  and  of  his  career, 
I  knew  that  Grace  could  never  think  of  him 
with  favor,  and  that  my  mind  could  be  easy 
about  that.  Then,  Mark,  I  began  to  won- 
der how  I  should  have  acted,  if  matters  had 
been  different.  Suppose  that  he  was  not 
such  a  vagabond,  but  had  been  unjustly  ac- 
cused, and  was  in  danger  of  being  hanged 
for  some  other  person's  fault  ?  I  knew, 
then,  that  if  I  stood  aloof  and  let  things  take 
their  course,  I  should  be,  in  a  manner,  con- 
senting to  his  death,  and  would  be  reaping 
advantage  from  it.  It  would  be  so  like 
blood-money  !  And  not  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  would  I " 

"  Why  do  you  say  ten  thousand  dollars  ?  " 
interrupted  Redfern,  looking  up  suspiciously, 
as  the  mention  of  that  particular  sum  struck 
a  chill  through  him. 

"  Why  do  I  say  it?"  responded  Walt 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  singularity  of  the 
question.  "I  suppose  I  mentioned  that 
sum  as  being  the  only  one  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment, came  into  my  head.  Any  other 
amount  would  have  done  as  well  for  an 
illustration.  What  I  meant  was,  that  for 
no  sum  of  money  would  I  be  in  the  position 
of  taking  advantage  of  another  man's  death, 
when,  perhaps,  .1  might  have  rescued  him. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  let  us  imagine  that 
things  were  a  little  different,  and  that  by 
his  death  I  could  have  won  Grace  Markham. 
I  tell  you,  Mark,  that  I  believe  I  should 
then  be  the  most  miserable  man  in  the 
world.  Every  time  I  looked  at  her,  I 
should  feel  like  an  assassin — as  though  I 
had  only  gained  her  by  striking  another 
man  down.  It  would  be  better  to  have 
this  fellow  live  and  take  her  away  from  me, 
and  settle  down  next  door  to  me  all  the  rest 
of  my  life — better  that,  a  thousand  times, 
than  the  other." 

"  Yes — yes,    much     better,    Walt,"  mur- 


mered  Redfern,  sinking  his  head  between 
his  hands.      "Go  on." 

"That  is  all,  I  believe.  There  is  noth- 
ing more.  Except  that,  having  made  up 
my  mind,  I  must  try  to  save  him.  Have  1 
made  myself  understood  ?  " 

"  Almost  too  plainly,  Walt  ;  for  you 
have  shown  me    how  I — that  is  to  say,    you 

are  right,  and  I  am  wrong  ;    and Let 

us  go  now,"  and  the  man  slowly  raised 
himself  from  the  ground  and  stood  erect. 
All  doubts,  subterfuge,  and  subtlety  were 
swept  away.  "  Let  us  go  Walt;  and 
whether  we  succeed  or  not  in  saving  that 
man,  at  least  we  shall  have  eased  our  con- 
sciences, so  that " 

"  My  conscience,  you  mean,  Mark.  For 
what  trouble  can  you  be  in  about  the  matter?" 

"  Yes,  your  conscience,  if  you  will  have 
it  so.  Though  it  might  be  on  my  own — 
on  everybody's  conscience  who  stood  idly 
by  and  let  a  man  die  for  such  a  crime.  We 
will  go  to  Colonel  Rollock's  tent.  There, 
I  fancy,  the  matter  must  be  decided.  But 
first,  Walt " 

"  Well?" 

"  Look  yonder," — and  he  pointed  to- 
ward Judge  Markham  tent,  only  a  few  paces 
off.  For  awhile  it  had  appeared  dark  and 
obscured;  but  within  the  last  moment,  a  slum- 
bering coal  had  suddenly  lighted  into  flame 
and  had  leaped  up,  licking  the  dry  twigs 
that  had  lain  upon  it,  and  the  contagion  of 
fiery  animation  had  spread  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  pile,  and  now  the  whole  was 
in  a  merry  blaze,  with  sportive  crackling. 
The  ruddy  flame  leaped  high,  covering  the 
white  canvas  with  a  glow,  and  bringing  into 
plain  relief  the  soft  folds  of  the  white  gar- 
ments of  one  who  sat  therein.  "  Look 
there,  Walt." 

"  Well,  Mark?" 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  first  go  thither," 
said  Redfern.  "  You  know  how  often  I 
have  told  you  not  to  be  afraid.  You  see 
that    she    is   alone.        Most     probably    the 
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fudge  has  gone  over  to  the  camp  or  our  tering  courage;  and,  wringing  Mark  by  the 
errand.  Seize  the  opportunity,  [will  go  hand— as  when  one  takes  good-by  of  his 
on,  and  you  can  follow  in  time  to  give  me  companions  to  go  upon  a  forlorn  hope — he 
your  help."  left    him,  and  slowly    began    his   approach 

••  Yes  1  will  go,"  responded   Walt,  mus-      toward  the  Judge's  tent. 

Leonard  Kip. 

|coNcr.ur>F.n  in  next  number.] 


INDIAN  WAR   1'Al'ERS.— CAUSES  OT  THE  PIUTE  AND  BANNOCK   WAR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Indian  War  of  1878,  usually  called 
the  Piute  and  Bannock  War,  originated  with 
a  small  tribe  of  Indians  in  Eastern  Idaho. 
This  tribe,  the  Bannocks,  have  often  been 
called  the  Snakes.  They  were  once  consid- 
erable in  numbers  and  remarkable  for  their 
wars,  particularly  with  other  Indians. 

During  the  summer  of  1869,  there  was 
entered  into  between  some  agents  of  the 
Government  and  the  Bannocks  at  Fort 
Bridgcr,  Wyoming,  a  sort  of  Indian  treaty. 
This  treaty  stipulated  that  at  any  time,  when 
the  Bannocks  should  so  elect,  a  reservation 
of  public  land  should  be  given  them.  They 
were  to  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  had  already  been  secured  to  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Shoshones  in  Wyoming. 

Subsequent  to  the  treaty  a  reservation 
some  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake, 
within  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Idaho, 
was  set  apart.  So  far,  there  was  good  faith 
between  those  who  made  the  promises  and 
those  who  came  after  to  execute  them.  But 
almost  immediately  the  stipulations  were 
modified  and  substantially  violated  ;  for  the 
Indian  Department  directed  that  all  "roam- 
ing Indians"  in  southeastern  Idaho  should 
have  a  home  upon  the  same  reserve. 

As  lung  as  the  Bannocks  were  more  nu- 
merous than  the   "roaming  Indians,"  not  of 


their  language  or  habits,  they  made  no 
marked  disturbance.  In  fact  the  Bannocks 
had  thousands  of  ponies  and  were  nomadic, 
living  principally  by  hunting  the  buffalo  in 
the  Yellowstone  Valley.  They  came  for  the 
annuity  goods,  and  departed  at  will.  But, 
little  by  little,  the  Shoshones  were  allowed 
to  come  upon  the  reservation  ;  goods,  sub- 
sistence, and  clothing,  intended  for  the  Ban- 
nocks, were  issued  to  these  roamers — and 
soon  they  outnumbered  the  lawful  claimants 
nearly  two  to  one. 

The  Bannocks,  of  course,  grew  dissatis- 
fied, restless,  and  made  bitter  complaints 
that  the  Bridger  treaty,  made  with  them, 
was  not  kept.  ( 

People  sitting  in  the  office,  at  Washing- 
ton regarded  such  frettings  as  of  lit'.b 
account.  Were  not  all  Indians,  Indians? 
What  mattered  it  whether  they  were  Sho- 
shones or  Bannocks  ?  If  there  were  room 
enough  and  supplies  enough  there,  no  In- 
dian had  a  right  to  despise  the  hand  that 
fed  him : 

Well,  as  it  often  happens,  the  Esaus 
were  very  angry  with  the  Jacobs.  The 
Bannocks  grew  more  and  more  restless, 
more  and  more  quarrelsome,  and  not  only 
hated,  but  robbed,  the  more  industrious 
and  more  favored  Shoshones. 

At  last,  in  August,  1SS7,  the  work  of 
revenge    began.       A    Bannock    near    Fort 
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Hall  shot  and  killed  two  white  teamsters. 
Matters  were  pretty  quiet,  even  after  this 
outrage;  till  the  authorities,  with  a  view  of 
punishing  the  guilty,  by  their  slow  pro- 
cesses came  at  last  to  look  into  the  matter. 
Mr.  Davidson,  the  Indian  agent,  sent  his 
interpreter  to  the  Bannocks  with  a  message 
that  they  should  come  to  his  office  and 
bring  with  them  Bannock-Pe-tope,  who 
was  believed  to  be  the  slayer  of  the  two 
Barristers.  The  Indians  seemed  to  obey. 
They  came,  and  brought  the  suspected  cul- 
prit. He  was  delivered  to  the  marshal, 
who  conveyed  him  to  prison  at  Malad  City 
to  await  his  trial. 

There  was  thus  far  no  open  opposition; 
but  somehow  Indians  always  deeply  demur 
at  the  white  man's  methods  of  justice,  and 
those  who  looked  beyond  the  quiet  de- 
meanor could  see  signs  of  a  gathering  storm. 
Few  Indians  can  understand  why  some 
white  men  should  not  suffer  for  other  white 
men's  offenses.  They  were  merely  squar- 
ing old  scores  when  they,  through  Petope, 
slew  the  two  teamsters. 

So  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
within  an  hour  after  the  marshal  had  gone, 
the  suppressed  wrath  began  to  show  itself. 
Young  Alexander  Rhodan,  who  was  at- 
tempting to  issue  cattle  to  the  Indians,  was 
killed  by  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Nam- 
peyogo,  and  other  mischief  was  threatened. 

Very  properly,  Fort  Hall,  several  miles 
distant,  was  called  upon  for  troops.  The 
next  morning,  my  friend,  Captain  Bain- 
bridge,  who  had  the  preceding  summer, 
during  the  Nez  Perce  escapade,  co-operated 
with  me  so  heartily,  was  on  the  spot  with  a 
small  detachment  of  his  company. 

The  murderer  was  demanded  at  the 
hands  of  the  Shoshones  and  the  Bannocks. 
The  Shoshones  said  that  had  he  been  a 
Shoshone  they  would  have  arrested  him  and 
delivered  him;  but  that  this  arrest  should 
be  made  by  the  Bannocks.  Those  Ban- 
locks  who  were  listening  feigned  acquies- 
cence and  started  off  with  apparent  alacrity 


to  make  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  Indian. 
But  when  night  came,  the  pursuers  returned 
without  Nampeyogo.  They  declared  that 
he  had  joined  his  father  and  brothers,  and 
that  all  had  escaped  to  the  country  that  lies 
beyond  the  Snake  River. 

Again  pursuers  were  dispatched,  but  al- 
ways with  like  results.  The  Bannocks 
were  now  plainly  hostile.  They  were 
armed,  and  many  of  them  finely  mounted. 
Their  handsome  ponies  (some  of  them  pure 
white)  were  fat  and  tough. 

Soon  more  troops  came,  from  Fort  Doug- 
lass. General  John  E.  Smith,  rits  com- 
mander, the  general  who  manoeuvred  so 
acceptably  a  division  of  the  15th  Corps 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  held  a  council  with  the  Indians. 
He  took  strong  ground  with  the  Bannocks: 
"  Bring  back  that  murderer,  or  you  will  be 
regarded  as  treaty-breakers — yes,  as  hos- 
tiles  :  " 

Still  they  did  not  comply.  However, 
Nampeyogo  did  not  get  off.  White  men 
traced  him  up  to  a  white  settlement,  and  he 
was  seized,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  fierce  Nampe- 
yogo— about  the  middle  of  January,  1878 — 
an  event  occurred  that  has  been  named  as 
the  actual  cause  of  the  war.  But  the  causes 
were  really,  like  those  of  all  wars,  multi- 
farious. 

General  Smith  had  in  hand  on  the 
ground  three  complete  companies  of  infantry 
and  three  troops  of  cavalry.  At  dawn  on 
the  1 6th  of  January,  he  had  so  marched  his 
small  force  as  to  completely  surround  and 
hem  in  two  of  the  Bannocks'  villages. 
Though  the  Indians  were  armed,  yet  they 
were  taken  so  suddenly  that  both  villages 
were  captured,  and  upwards  of  fifty  warriors 
and  some  three  hundred  ponies  were  es- 
corted to  the  Agency,  l^e  father  and  two 
brothers  of  Nampeyogo  were  sent  to  Fort 
Hall  for  detention,  The  remainder,  after 
General  Smith  had  counselled  them  well, 
were  allowed  their  liberty.     Their  ponies, 
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such  as  were  raptured,  and  rifles,  were  kept 
in  .in  them. 

For  a  time  the  Bannocks  apparently  ac- 
quiesced in  this  management,  hut  they  were 
angry  at  heart  with  the  white  man's  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  especially  vexed  at 
the  loss  of  their  rifles  and  ponies.  They 
had  many  nighl-talks  among  themselves, 
ami  were  for  days  hatching  out  plans  for 
revenge. 

As  soon  as  the  springtime  gave  them  good 
weather  and  sufficient  grass  for  the  animals 
that  they  still  had,  the  Bannocks  left  the 
reservation.  Many  of  them  had  put  in 
crops,  but  these  were  abandoned  to  the 
wary  Shoshones,  who  reaped  from  their 
fields  a  goodly  harvest. 

Before  following  these  warlike  Indians 
into  the  actual  campaign  of  1878,  let  us 
notice  them  during  the  preceding  year,  in 
the  troubles  that  the  Government  had  with 
their  natural  enemies,  the  Nez  Perces. 

About  a  score  of  Bannocks  were  at  that 
time  employed  by  Colonel  John  Green  as 
scouts.  Accompanying  the  troops  that  had 
marched  from  Boise  City  to  Kamiah,  they 
joined  me  at  the  latter  place,  just  after  the 
battle  of  the  Clearwater.  Buffalo  Horn,  a 
handsome  young  Indian,  covered  with 
plumage  and  dressed  in  skins,  was  at  their 
head.  These  Bannock  scouts  had  hardly 
come  to  my  column,  and  been  required  to 
march  with  us  across  the  mountains  from 
Idaho  into  Montana,  when  they,  hesitating 
to  go,  began  to  manifest  a  very  insubordi- 
nate spirit.  However,  only  three  broke 
away  from  us  at  this  time.  Fortunately, 
Buffalo  Horn  then  kept  on  my  side  of  the 
1  ontroversy. 

They  were  ,  after  this ,  quite  enter- 
prising during  the  long  march;  yet  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  restrain  them 
from  arts  of  brutality.  For  example,  they 
came  at  one  time  suddenly  upon  one  of  Jo- 
seph's abandoned  camps.  Finding  in  it  an 
old  woman  who  was  too  sick  and  infirm  to 
on  with   the   hostiles,    the    scouts  in- 


stantly killed  her,  and  took  her  scalp  as  a 
trophy  of  victory.  Again,  there  was  another 
example  of  ferocity:  the  same  scouts  had 
come  upon  General  Gibbon's  battle-field  of 
Big-hole.  The  dead,  including  women  and 
children,  had  been  buried  under  the  bank 
of  a  stream.  The  ferocious  Bannocks 
quickly  disinterred  the  bodies,  robbed  them 
of  clothing,  robes,  and  such  various  orna- 
ments as  had  been  buried  with  them;  then 
they  pierced  and  dishonored  their  naked 
bodies  in  a  shocking  way,  and  carried  off 
their  scalps.  I  noted  at  the  time:  "Our 
officers  look  sadly  upon  the  scene,  and 
then,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  deepen 
their  beds  (the  places  from  which  the  bodies 
had  been  dug),  and  cover  them  with  earth." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  good  be- 
havior. Just  before  Chief  Joseph's  notable 
night  attack  on  my  camp  at  Camas  Mead- 
ows, I  recorded  that  one  of  Robbin's  scouts, 
a  Bannock,  the  famous  Buffalo  Horn,  who 
has  since  fought  against  us  and  been  killed, 
at  this  time  crept  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
ridge,  succeeded  in  getting  upon  a  promi- 
nent point  whence  he  could  see  Joseph's 
camp  in  the  Camas  Meadows  below,  and 
sent  one  of  the  Indians  with  a  message, 
"Joseph  with  all  his  Indians  are  here." 
After  the  night  attack,  and  as  we  had  re- 
sumed the  hot  pursuit  and  were  recovering 
the  mules  and  horses  which  had  been  stolen, 
we  had  a  pleasant  surprise  from  the  Bannock 
reserve.  "First  a  gay  cavalcade,  riding 
with  the  free  and  easy  grace  of  Indians,  ap- 
peared in  the  distance.  It  proved  to  be  the 
advance  guard  of  a  company  of  scouts  from 
Fort  Hall  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
southwest.  Their  feathers  and  fur-strips 
were  flying  in  the  breeze,  and  the  bright 
colors  and  tasteful  decorations  of  each  man 
and  horse  added  to  the  brilliant  effect. 
They  carried  a  white  flag  in  the  front  rank, 
and  rode  grandly  into  our  camp.  A  thrill j 
of  joy  ran  through  our  weary  and  almost 
discouraged  company  at  this  accession 
The  leader  of  the  scouts,  in  full  buckskin 
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dress,  shaggy  with  strings,  was  a  tall,  pale 
man,  with  fair  proportions,  and  slightly  deaf. 
A  stranger  would  see  little  that  was  remark- 
able in  him;  yet  of  all  the  scouts  in  our  In- 
dian campaign,  none  equaled  this  chief, 
Fisher.  Night  and  day,  with  guides  and 
without,  with  force  and  without,  Fisher  fear- 
lessly hung  upon  the  skirts  of  the  enemy. 
The  accuracy,  carefulness,  and  fulness  of 
his  reports,  to  one  attempting  to  chase 
Indians  across  a  vast  wilderness,  were  a  de- 
light. 

After  this,  I  had  occasion  to  distrust  my 
Indian  friends;  for,  "next  there  came  to  us 
here  evidences  of  a  Bannock  treachery, 
which  culminated  a  year  later  in  the  murder 
and  outrages  of  the  Bannock    Campaign.'"' 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near  Mary 
Lake,  where  Spurgin  made  his  zig-zag  road, 
forty  horses  belonging  to  citizen  teams, 
which  were  doing  the  transporting  work  for 
us,  were  turned  out  to  graze.  During  the 
night,  these  horses  all  mysteriously  disap- 
peared. The  quartermaster's  clerk,  en- 
countering some  Bannock  scouts  who  had 
suspiciously  lingered  in  the  rear,  was  treat- 
ed to  some  very  rough  language  by  them. 

Suspecting  treachery,  I  sent  at  once  a 
small  detachment  of  mounted  soldiers,  who 
soon  returned  to  the  camp  with  ten  of  the 
Indian  scouts  as  prisoners.  Their  leader, 
(that  is,  the  leader  of  this  party,)  a  half- 
breed  by  the  name  of  Raine,  was  cross  and 
mutinous  in  his  language.  I  had  them  all 
disarmed  and  placed  in  the  guard-tent,  and 
their  handsome  horses  and  rifles  taken  from 
them.  I  now  also  found  on  inquiry  that 
all  the  Bannock  scouts  except  one  or  two 
had  deserted  the  brave  Fisher,  and  had 
<  .nine  back  from  him  to  the  troops  and  were 
planning  to  return  to  Fort  Hall. 

An  old  chief  of  the  tribe  soon  begged  of 
me  to  let  the  prisoners  go  free,  assuring  me 
of  their  innocence. 

I  said,  "  What  you  say  may  be  true  but 
Indians  are  good  to  hunt  horses.  They 
follow  blind  trails   better  than    white   men. 


Send  out  some  of  your  young  men,  and  look 
up  some  of  my  lost  horses.  I  will  never  set 
the  prisoners  free  till  the  horses  are  brought 
back." 

The  old  man  replied,  "Yes,  Indians  good 
to  hunt  horses;  I  will  send  them." 

In  a  few  hours,  twenty  of  the  horses 
came  galloping  into  camp,  chased  by  his 
young  Indians,  who  with  the  old  man;  then 
came  to  me  and  declared  that  these  twenty 
were  all  they  could  possibly  find. 

I  said,  "  All  right.  I  shall  never  let  the 
prisoners  go  till  I  see  the  other  twenty 
horses." 

The  old  Indian  gave  a  grunt  and  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  and  left  me.  Soon  after  I 
saw  him  mounted  and  then,  with  his  party, 
leave  the  camp.  That  night  the  remaining 
twenty  horses  overtook  us,  and  the  prisoners 
were  released,  except  Raine,  who  was  dis- 
patched  under  escort  to   Fort  Ellis. 

One  night  we  had  quite  a  scene,  in  which 
the  brother  of  Raine  figured.  It  occurred 
in  a  beautiful  glade  near  the  head-waters  of 
the  Snake  River.  The  Bannocks,  our 
scouts,  had  for  their  tepees  a  slight  knoll 
near  the  beautiful  and  clear  water,  not  far 
from  my  bivouac.  Buffalo  Horn  came  to 
me  and  asked  that  the  Indians  might  have  a 
dance.  Consent  was  given.  The  echo  of 
the  wild  singing,  the  wierd  shapes  passing 
the  fire  during  the  dance,  and  the  actual 
sense  of  danger,  after  Joseph's  late  night  at- 
tack, appeared  to  impress  the  whole  com- 
mand with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  apprehens- 
ion; there  was  almost  a  panic.  Add  to  this, 
I  was  intending  to  start  the  command  at  two 
o'clock,  and  so  there  was  an  unusual  stir  of 
preparation  kept  up.  The  neighing  of  the 
horses  and  the  braying  of  the  mules,  one 
occasionally  giving  a  high  and  prolonged 
screech,  sounded  during  the  still  night  ten 
times  louder  than  usual.  It  was  a  night  to 
be  remembered. 

At  midnight,  after  the  war  dance  and  its 
council  had  subsided,  Buffalo  Horn  and 
Raine  came  to  headquarters  and  asked  for 
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authority  to  kill  our  three  Nez  I 'crce  herders, 
Captain  John,  Old  George,  and  one  other 

Indian  iif  (Ik-  tribe.      Raine said  thatdeorge 
i   two  other  Indians  were  traitors,  that 
they  h;  d  openly  at  Joseph's  success 

in  the  night  battle  in  surprising  our  mule 
herd,  and  that  Old  George  particularly 
ought  to  die. 

We  had  George  brought  forward  to  face 
his  accusers.  He  was  so  frank  and  evident- 
ly so  honest  that  the  story  against  him  was 
not  for  a  moment  believed,  and  Buffalo 
Hurn  was  denied  the  small  favor  of  killing 
any  of  the  three.  He  was  very  angry  in 
consequence,  and  never  quite  forgave  me 
for  this  refusal.  The  third  Indian  may  have 
been  guilty.  Heat  any  rate  so  much  feared 
these  suspicious  and  exacting  Bannocks, 
that  he  escaped  into  the  forest  that  night 
and  went  back  to  his  people  at  Kamiah. 
But  the  jolly  Captain  John  and  the  demure 
( reorge, herding  and  bringing  up  the  "played- 
out"  horses  from  day  to  day,  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  remained  with  the  command  to 
the  close  of  the  campaign. 

All  the  Bannock  scouts  left  me  after  the 
final  battle  with  the  Nez  Perces,  and  re- 
lumed to  their  agency.  And  it  is  not 
doubted  that  some  of  them,  particularly 
Buffalo  Horn,  puffed  up  with  pride  and 
self  confidence,  and  hoping  to  do  better 
than  Joseph  and  his  warriors,  fomented  the 
i  auses  of  dissatisfaction  that  I  have  herein 
related,  and  stimulated  the  Indians  to  re- 
venge real  and  fancied  wrongs,  up  to  the 
time  of  their  departure  from  their  reserva- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1878. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  direct  ac- 
countsofthe  Bannock  outbreak  during  the 
summer  of  1878,  it  will  be  well  to  look  into 
the  Piute  country,  ami  see  what  causes  in- 
duced that  nation  or  a  part  of  them  to  asso- 
with  the  Bannocks  during  the  dire 
conflict. 

range  story,  a  legend  very 
old,  told  by  Sarah  VVinnernucca  concern- 
ing the  early  history  of  the  Piutes.      It  is  to 


the  effect  that  a  barbarous  people  who  were 
cannibals  of  the  worst  sort,  once  dwelt  in 
the  long  valley  of  the  Humboldt  River ; 
whilst  Sarah's  forefathers  occupied  the 
country  west  of  them,  extending  from  what 
are  now  called  the  Muddy  Lakes  of  Nevada 
northward  to  the  Harney  and  Duck  Lakes 
of  Oregon  and  Idaho,  inhabiting  a  broad 
land  sweepii.g  off  to  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Sierras. 

The  cannibals  would  set  traps  and  lie  in 
ambuscade  for  the  more  civilized  Indians, 
catch  them,  kill  them,  and  eat  them  as  we 
do  the  cattle  and  sheep  from  the 
shambles.  The  horrid  creatures  would,  in 
extremities,  even  exhume  and  consume  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  perished  in  war  or 
died  a  natural  death.  Of  course  they  pro- 
voked wars  with  their  own  neighbors,  and 
in  their  wars  they  were  as  regardless  of  life 
as  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  or  as  the 
reckless  followers  of  the  Mahdi.  Sarah's 
ancient  people  at  last  undertook  a  war  of 
extermination.  They  beat  them  in  battle, 
they  put  large  numbers  to  death,  and  drove 
the  remnant  into  the  thick  forest  of  bushes 
just  north  of  Humboldt  Lake.  Fire  set  to 
the  bushes  drove  them  out  of  the  forest. 
They  fled  to  their  bulrush  boats.  From 
these  they  were  pierced  with  arrows  as  they 
approached  the  shores.  At  last  the  canni- 
bals forced  a  landing  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  lake,  and  ran  into  a  large  cave  situat- 
ed near  the  mountains. 

Here  their  relentless  foes  set  a  watch. 
They  made  some  attempts  to  convert  them 
to  the  use  of  the  proper  food  of  men  and 
women,  but  the  cannibals  would  not  sur- 
render their  long  enjoyed  rights  and  privi- 
leges,  and  so,  at  last,  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  was  filled  with  wood.  As  those  within 
drew  in  the  wood,  it  was  replaced.  When 
sufficiently  filled,  the  cave  was  made  into 
an  oven  by  firing  the  wood  so  that  in  smoke 
and  heat  the  last  remnant  of  the  ferocious 
tribe  of  cannibals  were  destroyed. 

Hereafter  other  Indians   from    the    East 
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and  North  called  Sarah's  people  "Say-do- 
carah"  —conquerors,  because  they  had  con- 
quered and  annihilated  these  terrible  ene- 
mies. It  is  difficult  to  acount  for  the  name 
"Piutes"  that  we  gave  the  Say-do-carahs. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  word  originating 
with  the  tribe  itself.  Fremont  named  their 
chief  "Truckee,"  which  signifies,  "All 
right." 

The  cannibals  had  reddish  hair.  Sarah 
says  that  she  has  a  dress  trimmed  with  some 
of  their  hair.  This  dress  is  an  heirloom  in 
her  royal  family,  and  she  calls  it  a  "mourn- 
ing dress." 

Well,  there  always  has  been  something  re- 
markable about  these  Piutes.  They  from 
the  first  desired  greatly  to  have  peace 
with  the  white  men,  wrho,  following  the 
paths  of  Fremont  and  other  pioneers,  began 
to  cross  over  their  country.  But  Anglo- 
Saxon  greed  is  insatiable.  Little  by  little 
their  possessions  were  diminished.  The 
lakes  whence  they  took  their  fish  in  abun- 
dance were  invaded  by  white  settlers,  and 
their  hunting  grounds  were  soon  circum- 
scribed. Of  course  causes  of  disagreement 
must  arise  when  these  poor  people  were 
looked  upon,  as  the  following  unfair  descrip- 
tion from  Johnson's  Encyclopedia  shows: 

"  Pah-ute  Indians  :  A  tribe  of  degraded 
Indians  of  the  Shoshone  stock.  They  num- 
ber some  6,000  and  are  placed  upon  two 
reservations  of  32,000  acres  each,  one  on 
Walker  River  and  one  on  Pyramid  Lake  in 
Nevada.  They  are  quite  harmless,  and 
subsist  upon  fish,  game,  roots,  and  the  like. 
They  show  some  disposition  to  be  indus- 
trious. Besides  these  there  are  some  2,500 
wandering  Piutes  (Pah-utes)  in  southeast 
Nevada,  a  destitute  and  degraded  class  of 
savages." 

The  Piutes  have  sometimes  since  1S60 
been  treated  kindly  by  white  settlers,  as 
their  later  history  shows  ;  but  though  they 
had  a  Reserve  there  given  to  them,  yet  the 
>est  part  of  it  has  since  been  taken  away, 
ind  their  "best  lake,"  where  they  obtained 


their  largest  trout  (sometimes  weighing 
twenty  pounds,)  was  passed  over  from  them 
to  the  new  sovereigns  of  the  soil. 

Besides  their  love  of  peace,  the  Piutes 
have  generally  exhibited  good  qualities. 
They,  both  men  and  women,  have  been 
ready  to  work,  and  often  have  made  head- 
way by  their  industry  in  imitating  the  ways 
of  their  civilized  neighbors.  One  example 
will  explain  their  backsets  and  discourage- 
ments : 

Under  advisement  they  opened  an  acequia 
near  the  railroad  on  the  Pyramid  Lake  Res- 
ervation, and  with  hard  labor  extended  it 
for  a  mile.  This  was  for  a  flume  and  power 
to  propel  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  which  had 
been  promised  them. 

The  saw  and  grist  mill  never  came, except 
on  paper.  The  lumber  for  Indian  houses, 
which  looks  so  well  in  the  government  re- 
ports, was  never  sent.  The  acequia  is  lost 
to  them,  and  used  by  Anglo-Saxons  for 
purposes  of  irrigation. 

I  will  venture  to  add  a  single  instance  to 
demonstrate  the  cruelty  and  wickedness  that 
seemed  to  have  pursued  a  people  altogether 
predisposed  as  we  have  seen,  to  peace  and 
good  will  with  their  "white  brothers,"  as  old 
Winnemucca's  father  named  the  first  comers. 

It  was  in  1865,  just  after  our  great  war, 
that  a  cry  arose  among  some  of  the  white 
settlers  around  Harney  Lake  that  the  In- 
dians had  stolen  some  of  their  cattle.  It 
might  have  been  true,  but  the  Piutes 
were  not  engaged  in  the  theft.  Winne- 
mucca's tribe  was  then  in  Nevada.  Many 
of  the  Piutes  were  at  Muddy  Lake,  en- 
gaged in  fishing.  A  detachment  of  soldiers 
had  come  down  from  Harney,  answering 
to  the  settler's  cry  ;  and  coming  suddenly 
upon  these  peaceful  Indians,  they  fired 
straight  into  the  Indian  camp  and  killed  the 
old  men,  women,  and  children.  Fortunate- 
ly for  the  tribe,  Winnemucca  himself  and  his 
young  men  were  then  at  another  place  on  a 
hunting  expedition. 

After  this  terrible    catastrophe,    whoever 
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was  id  be  blamed,  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  the  Piutes  became  filled  with  constant 
. i [.prehension  and  suspicion.  They  were, 
of  course,  exceedingly  ignorant  and  full  of 
superstition,  so  that  when  some  looat 
(dreamer)  arose  anil  made  predictions,  many 
were  ready  to  listen.  A  favorite  idea  was 
carried  by  the  dreamers  from  tribe  to  tribe 
all  through  the  northwest  country;  to  wit: 
■•  There  will  soon  be  a  resurrection  of  In- 
dians— the  whites  will  be  killed  by  them, 
and  our  wrongs  will  speedily  be  avenged." 
In  process  of  time,  after  the  close  of 
another  war,  a  band  of  Piutes  were  gathered 
upon  another  section  set  apart  from  the  public 
land,  not  far  from  that  of  Harney  Lake  ;  it 
was  named  the  Malheur  Reservation.  With 
my  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Sladen,  and  my 
eldest  daughter,  I  here  paid  the  Indians  a 
visit  during  the  summer  of  1876.  I  was 
looking  for  a  better  place  for  a  post  than 
Fort  Harney,  which,  fifty  miles  distant,  was 
on  too  elevated  ground  to  enable  the 
soldiers  to  raise  vegetables  or  plant  gardens 
of  any  sort.  On  a  creek  some  ten  miles 
distant  from  the  Indian  Agency,  I  found  a 
beautiful  spot,  w;hich  would  just  suit,  and 
which  would  put  the  garrison  nearer  the 
Indians,  of  whom  the  settlers,  particularly 
the  horse  raisers,  were  ever  making  com- 
plaint. Thus  the  soldiers  would  get  good 
gardens  and  the  Indians  be  prevented  from 


roaming,  and  the  complaints  be  stifled. 

This  was  my  first  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Piutes.  Here  I  found  a  full  set  of 
employes,  an  excellent  agent,  Mr.  Sam 
Parish,  and  Sarah  Winnemucca  acting  as 
his  interpreter.  I  had  heard  of  her,  and 
somewhat  of  her  remarkable  history.  She 
spoke  English  perfectly,  was  very  neat  and 
tidy  in  her  dress,  and  maintained  an  air  of 
great  self  respect. 

Winnemucca  was  not  then  at  Malheur  ; 
and  Eagan,  the  chief  of  that  band,  did  not 
wish  to  decide  the  questions  I  put  to  him 
without  consulting  the  old  and  respected 
head  of  his  people.  I  was  unwilling  to 
force  the  soldiers  upon  the  reserve,  and  ^o 
waited  till  the  Indians  should  talk  it  over 
and  decide.  In  spite  of  past  troubles,  they 
believed  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Harney  to  be 
their  friends,  and  that  they  never  had  will 
ingly  injured  them  and  never  would  except 
when  compelled  to  do  so. 

After  I  had  stayed  with  them  over  one 
night  and  said  all  I  could  to  encourage 
them  in  their  evident  industry  and  their 
school  for  the  children,  they,  in  the  morn 
ing,  full  of  friendliness  and  with  smiling 
faces  bade  me  adieu.  Eagan  wanted  me  to 
visit  them  again,  and  begged  me  to  use  my 
soldiers  to  keep  bad  white  men  off  his  Res 
ervation. 

Oliver  0.  Howard. 


A  PHASE. 


The  clock  struck  six.  One  by  one  the 
strokes  rang  out,  sharp  and  clear,  and  the 
shadow  (if  the  neighboring  church  steeple 
gradually  lengthened  from  being  a  mere 
index  finger  of  righteousness,  pointing 
along  the  dusty  thoroughfare,  close  under 
the  wing  of  the  church,  into  a  line  quite 
across  the  street,  as  if  it  had  made  up  its 
mind  not  only  to  include  the  passers-by 
in  its  invitation,  but  determined  to  urge  the 


world  to  come  in  and  share  that  peaa 
which  dwells  under  the  shadow  of  the 
church. 

A  glint  of  sunshine  fell  athwart  the  cross 
but  the  shadows  stealthily  encroached  or 
the  domains  of  the  sunbeams  until  the; 
completely  swallowed  up  the  brightness. 

The  last  rays  lingered  in  Dorothy  Vane'' 
room,  lighting  up  its  bareness,  coquetting 
with   a  pot  of  pink   primroses,  and  flittin< 
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over  a  few  worn  books  and  a  pile  of  sewing 
heaped  upon  a  table.  They  seemed  to  pry 
out  the  mended  joints  in  a  couple  of  ague- 
ish  chairs,  and  then  glided  along  the  crev- 
ices in  the  bare  pine  floor,  as  if  searching 
for  signs  of  dust  in  the  cracks. 

Not  content  with  their  inquisitive  jaunt, 
they  strayed  over  Dorothy's  face,  causing 
her  to  shade  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  she 
stood  listlessly  drumming  on  the  window- 
pane.  The  sunbeams  seemed  loth  to  leave 
the  slender,  gray-robed  figure,  the  earnest 
face,  and  sweet  brown  eyes. 

At  last  the  mists  gathered  closer  over  the 
tops  of  the  houses,  and  Dorothy  turned 
from  the  window  with  a  sigh.  The  gloam- 
ing did  not  breathe  of  romance  to  her,  for 
there  was  the  fire  to  light,  tea  to  make, 
bread  to  toast,  and  sewing  to  be  finished  ; 
and  then  a  lonesome  evening  to  crown 
it  all. 

Dorothy's  habitation  was  a  sort  of  pigeon- 
box,  in  the  top  of  a  dismal  row  of  houses  ; 
but  the  pigeon-bo.\  was  very  cheap,  her 
purse  very  slender,  and  it  answered  her 
needs.  Dorothy  was  young,  and  to  the  young 
all  things  are  good,  even  a  little  eight  by 
twelve  room,  a  pine  bedstead,  a  very  small 
oil  stove,  and  a  cupboard  slenderly  provis- 
ioned for  the  inner  wants. 

She  was  entirely  alone  in  the  city.  She 
had  lived  in  the  mountains  all  her  life  until 
now.  Her  mother  died,  and  after  a  while 
her  father,  who  was  an  indolent,  dependent 
sort  of  a  creature,  married  again.  Her 
stepmother  was  of  the  grenadier  type,  and 
made  home  unbearable  to  Dorothy.  After 
a  short  time,  her  father  succumbed  to  the 
rule  of  terror  and  died  too,  leaving  Dor- 
othy to  brave  the  world  alone,  with  a  very 
small  income. 

She  was  a  dreamy  girl,  and  she  used  to 
lie  under  the  pine  trees,  through  the  long 
summer  afternoons,  while  the  scent  of  the 
wild  azalea  blooms  filled  the  air,  and  build 
plans  for  her  future.  She  wanted  to  be 
something,  to  do  something,     She  crowded 


her  mind  with  vague  speculations  and  half- 
formed  fancies;  disdaining  the  prose  of  the 
present,  and  looking  forward  with  keen  anti- 
cipations to  the  romance  of  the  future.  She 
had  been  offered  a  place  in  the  mountain 
school,  to  teach,  but  refused  it. 

Somewhere  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
twenty,  a  girl  has  morbid  fancies,  mentally 
and  physically.  At  the  same  time  she  is 
most  fond  of  green  apples,  she  is  looking  for 
an  actual  Rinaldo,  or  a  martyr  like  mission, 
wherein  she  can  be  glorified.  Every  age 
has  its  disease,  and  romance  is  a  mild  in- 
fantile complaint  to  which  callow  ducklings, 
are  greatly  given. 

Dorothy  grieved  for  her  father,  but  she 
did  not  escape  the  usual  malady  of  her  age, 
and  finding  country  life  entirely  prosaic, 
gathered  together  her  belongings  and  moved 
to  San  Francisco,  without  any  definite  idea 
or  purpose.  A  friend  gave  her  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  woman  who  kept 
the  house  where  she  lodged,  and  she  knew 
no  one  else  in  the  city. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  hope- 
fulness and  eagerness  of  youth.  Youth  is 
always  herioc.  "Bring  on  your  dragons,"  the 
knights  of  the  nursery  cry  in  their  rashness, 
"we  can  overcome  them  by  might  andtruth." 
Alas,  as  the  bitterness  of  knowledge  creeps 
on  them  with  age,  they  find  the  highway 
strewn  with  the  fallen.  More  often  the 
dragons  live,  and  the  whilom  victors  lie 
vanquished. 

In  the  first  excitement,  everything  was 
delightful.  She  had  never  been  in  a  city 
before,  and  the  people,  the  multitudes  of 
lights  and  sounds,  were  pleasant  to  her. 
It  seemed  to  her  delicious  to  be  awakened 
by  the  rumble  of  milk  wagons  and  the 
rattle  and  hum  of  the  morning  traffic.  She 
was  tired  of  catbird  calls  and  robin  trills. 

Out  of  her  window  at  home  she  could 
only  see  row  after  row  of  solemn  pine  trees. 
The  house  in  which  she  now  lived  was 
perched  upon  a  hill,  and  she  could  look  out 
upon  the  bay  and  across  the  water,  and  on 
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a  clenr  morning  she  could  see  the  Contra 
Costa  hills.  The  pines  were  always  the 
Bame,  but  the  ships — Ah  !  there  was  some- 
thing to  think  of  and  dream  of! 

This  was  life — only  to  be  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  it  all,  Dorothy  thought,  as  she 
dusted  her  few  belongings. 

Her  room  was  sunny  and  bright,  and  the 
future  lay  untried  before  her.  She  had 
made  no  positive  plans.  She  thought  that 
she  would  like  to  be  a  musician,  but  she 
had  no  money  to  study  with.  She  possessed 
a  sweet  low  voice,  which  was  wholly 
untrained.  It  was  of  the  kind  one  likes  to 
hear  croon  quaint  minor  melodies  in  the 
dusk  ;  the  kind  that  creeps  into  the  heart, 
whether  a  note  is  exactly  true  or  not,  and 
produces  a  softness  of  that  organ  that  takes 
one  away  from  one's  self,  for  a  while  ;  and 
that  surely,  if  not  the  perfection  of  art,  is  a 
great  thing  in  this  world,  for  selfishness  is  a 
deep-rooted  plant,  which  centuries'  dust  only 
sets  more  firmly  in  the  human  soil. 

Dorothy  Vane,  with  all  her  romance,  was 
a  type  of  her  own  mountain  nature — dainty, 
yet  independent  and  fearless;  a  freshening 
bit  of  human  nature  from  near  the  skies. 

Her  father  had  been  the  editor  of  a 
mountain  newspaper,  and  her  mother  had 
been  a  school-teacher.  Her  mother  had 
drilled  her  well  in  the  elementary  part  of  an 
education.  She  found  no  other  occupation, 
so  decided  to  teach.  That  day  she  had 
been  successful  in  obtaining  a  place  to  teach 
the  young  children  in  a  little  private  school. 
The  salary  was  very  small,  but  she  was  con- 
tented at  finding  anything  to  do. 

Yet,  after  all,  as  she  stood  by  her  window, 
she  felt  a  little  sad.  Her  future  was  settled; 
her  glowing  dreams  must  dissolve;  her  glori- 
ous possibilities  had  narrowed  down  to  a 
commonplace  actuality. 

The  only  part  of  her  country  life  that  she 
missed  in  the  city  was  the  flowers.  It  was 
springtime,  and  she  thought  of  a  particular 
hollow  at  home  where  the  maidenhair  <  lus- 
tered  thick,  and  the  bluebells  were  out.  and 


wild  pansies.      She  sighed  for  even  a  bunch 
of  yellow  buttercups. 

That  afternoon,  when  she  thought  of  the 
Bowers,  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  butcher's 
to  buy  some  chops;  but  as  she  turned  a 
corner  she  saw  a  pot  of  pink  primroses  in  a 
florist's  window.  She  could  not  resist  the 
temptation,  went  in  and  bought,  and  came 
home  to  a  dinner  of  bread  and  potatoes. 

As  she  turned  from  the  window  she 
stooped  over  the  primroses  to  inhale  their 
fragrance,  and  then  looked  at  her  scanty 
meal.  She  was  young  and  hungry,  and  for 
a  moment  she  wished  that  she  had  not  given 
way  to  sentiment,  for  chops  are  more  neces- 
sary than  primroses  to  a  maiden  of  nineteen. 

She  ate  her  bread  silently,  wishing  that 
she  had  some  one  to  share  it  with  her,  and 
then  she  washed  her  one  plate  and  cup,  put 
them  away,  lighted  her  lamp,  and  sat  down 
to  her  sewing. 

Her  eyes  grew  misty  as  she  sat  there, 
thinking  over  the  past,  and  she  was  forced 
to  lay  down  her  work.  She  leaned  her 
head  on  her  arms,  and  her  two  brown 
braids  of  hair  fell  over  the  side  of  the  low 
table  until  they  nearly  touched  the  floor 

A  knock  sounded  on  her  door.  She 
sprang  up  hastily,  pushed  back  her  hair, 
and  opened  the  door.  The  hall  was  long 
and  narrow,  and  being  simply  lighted  by 
an  oil-lamp  at  the  farther  end,  was  quite 
dark. 

Dorothy  started  back.  Standing  at  her 
door  was  an  old  man,  apparently  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  holding  a  candle  in 
one  hand,  and  he  was  peering  at  her  with 
piercing  black  eyes  from  underneath  heavy 
white  eyebrows. 

The  old  man  was  a  grotesque  figure.  He 
was  quite  short  and  very  much  stooped. 
His  hair  and  beard  were  snow-white,  and 
his  skin  was  yellow  and  wrinkled  as  a  mum- 
my's. Notwithstanding  a  certain  weirdness, 
his  face  had  a  kindly  expression.  His  hand  > 
seemed  unsteady,  for  the  candle-light  flick- 
ered and  trembled,    first  resting  on  Dora 
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thy's  face,  then  flashing  on  the  side  of  the 
door,  until  she  feared  that  he  would  drop 
the  candlestick  altogether.  He  was  clad  in 
an  old  faded  dressing-gown  of  Persian  bro- 
cade, very  old  and  worn.  It  had  been 
patched,  in  various  stages  of  its  decay,  with 
a  variety  of  colors  and  materials.  In  the 
back  breadth,  a  bit  of  velvet  was  joined  with 
a  piece  of  calico;  which  fact,  he  afterwards 
explained  to  Dorothy,  came  about  from  a 
milliner's  apprentice's  doing  the  work  for 
him  at  one  time  and  an  Irish  laundress's  at 
another. 

1  >orothy  retreated  within  her  door  and 
made  a  motion  as  if  to  close  it  ;  but  her  re- 
spect for  age  made  her  repent. 

The    old    man    did    not    wait  for  her  to 

speak,   but  in  a   low    hollow    voice    said — 

"  I    am  just    ready    to    cut    out    the    eyes, 

'and    my    hand    trembles — I  want  a  young, 

steady     hand    to     help     me.      It's    a    fine 

thing,"     he     muttered    to     himself,     "and 

1 1  can't  lose  it."     Then   in  a   plaintive  tone 

he  said,  shaking  his  gray  head,    "  If  I  only 

had  the  nerve — if   I    only  had  the  nerve  !  " 

Dorothy's  eyes  dilated  with  horror.     Was 

this  a  madman,   or,  still  worse,  a  criminal  ? 

she    questioned    herself.       She    had    heard 

that  dreadful  things  happened  in  the  city. 

"  Come,  lassie."     The  old  man  stretched 

\  out  his  hand   and  pulled  her  sleeve.      He 

I  spoke  fretfully.       "What    are    you    staring 

about  ?     I  tore  the   ears  out,   and  now  am 

I  to  lose  it  all   because  an  old  man's  hand 

trembles  and  cannot  finish  the  head  ?  " 

He   stamped  his   foot  impatiently.     The 
:andle  nearly  fell   from  his  grasp,  and   then 
J  Dorothy  stepped  forward. 

She  had  heard  that  it  was  better  to  humor 
nad  people's  whims.  She  thought  that  she 
:ould  go  with  him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
ind  then  rush  past  and  run  down  to  the 
irst  story. 

"  That's  right,"  he  nodded  as  she  followed 
iim.  "I  knew  you  were  a  good  lassie  and 
kould  help  an  old  man.  I  saw  you  carry- 
rig  the  blind  woman's  basket  the  other  day, 


and  thinks  I  to  myself,  'Peter  Vox,  that's 
the  lassie  for  you.  She  looks  like  a  bit  of 
old  Scotland,  and  sings  like  the  robins, 
and  she'll  take  to  your  birds  !" 

"  Have  you  birds  ?  "  Dorothy  asked  in  a 
taint,  trembling  voice,  as  they  neared  the 
head  of  the  stairs. 

"Law,  yes.  Do  you  think  I'd  have 
beasts  in  these  parts  ?  No  !  " — he  shook  his 
head  sadly.  "The  good  old  times  are 
gone.  There's  nothing  now  going  but  may 
perhaps  a  lapdog  or  tabby  cat,  once  in  a 
while." 

Dorothy  stopped  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
The  old  man  said  impatiently,  "Come  on, 
I  can't  wait  all  night.  The  lady  wants 
him   to-morrow." 

Dorothy's  indignation  overcame  her  fear. 
The  color  rose  in  her  face.  She  could  be 
very  determined  and  very  brave  when  she 
would. 

"  I  will  not  go  another  step,"  she  said 
firmly.  ' '  What  are  you  killing  down  there  ? 
I  will  scream  and  call  everybody  in  the 
house." 

The  old  man  set  the  candle  on  the  floor 
at  a  little  distance.  Dorothy  thought  that 
she  would  faint. 

A  dazed  expression  came  into  his  face. 
Then  his  small,  black  eyes  began  to  twin- 
kle, and  he  laughed.  His  bent  form  shook 
until  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  He  tried 
to  speak.  "  Lassie,"  he  stammered  forth. 
Then  he  laughed  again,  until  he  grew  black 
in  the  face. 

"  Why,  lassie,"  he  said  at  last,  "  did  ye 
think  1  was  murdering  a  man  ?" 

It  seemed  to  him  so  ridiculous  that,  with 
fresh  peals  of  laughter,  he  was  forced  to  sit 
down  on  the  upper  step  and  clutch  the  rail- 
ing for  support. 

Dorothy  stood  by  proudly.  Curiosity,  as 
well  as  pride,  hept  her  there. 

"  Then  you  kill  birds?"  she  asked  scorn- 
fully. 

"  Lord  bless  us,  are  ye  daft  ?  "  The  old 
man  looked  up  into  her  face.      "  Peter  Vox 
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kill  anything!  I  never  even  hurt  a  spider. 
My  den  is  full  Of  the  wee  creatures.  My 
room  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  I 
used  to  keep  a  shop  down  town,  but  I  got 
tired  of  it.  People  coming  in  and  out 
bothered  my  head,  and  1  came  here,  where 
I  made  less  money  and  found  more  rest." 

He  picked  uii  the  candle  and  passed  the 
stairs. 

"  To  think  of  any  human  creature  being 
afraid  of  Peter  Vox,"  he  kept  repeating  over 
and  over  again  to  himself,  and  chuckled  be- 
neath his  breath  every  once  in  a  while,  as  if 
he  had  heard  a  rare  joke. 

He  stopped  at  his  door,  turned  around, 
and  beckoned  Dorothy  to  enter. 

She  looked  curiously  about  after  she  had 
crossed  the  threshold. 

The  old  man  set  the  candle  down  on  a 
queer  little  table,  made  of  some  black  wood, 
with  twisted  legs  that  looked  as  if  they  were 
writhing.  Dorothy  never  could  quite  get 
over  the  impression  that  the  table  legs  were 
in  pain,  although  many  times  to  come  she 
made  tea  on  that  selfsame  table. 

With  the  exception  of  the  candle,  the 
large  room  was  only  lighted  by  an  oil  lamp, 
which  was  placed  on  a  common  pine  table 
in  a  farther  corner;  on  which  also  lay  pin- 
cers, wire,  glass  eyes,  and  the  various  im- 
plements of  the  taxidermist's  art,  together 
with  a  little  dead  canary  bird. 

Ranged  around  the  wall  were  rough  pine 
shelves.  On  one  of  them,  sat  a  goodly 
company  of  owls  of  different  species.  They 
were  all  perched  alike  on  a  single  withered 
twig.  One  big  fellow  seemed  to  lead  the 
class,  and  they  all  seemed  to  stare  at 
Dorothy  in  solemn  inquiry  with  their  wide 
open,  yellow   glass   eyes.      After  the    owls 

glomeration    of    the    feathered 

tribes,  from  eagles  to  humming  birds,  some 
surrounded  with  the  greenest  of  artilicial 
moss,  others  spreading  their  wings  as  if  for 
flight,  and  others  with  wings  dropping  in 
SOITOWfu]  dejection. 

A  panther  crouched  near  the  base  of  the 


working  table,  and  Dorothy  stayed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  door,  as  the  old  man  walked 
to  the  pine  table  and  turned  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  up  a  little  higher. 

•  The  room  evidently  had  been  left  un- 
finished and  was  intended  for  a  large  lumber 
room,  but  Peter  Vox  had  appropriated  it 
and  seemed  to  have  made  it  a  part  of  him- 
self. 

A  curtain  of  the  same  material  as  his 
dressing  gown  divided  off  a  part  of  the  room, 
\vhich  formed  his  sleeping  apartment,  he 
explained.  The  floor  of  the  room  was  bare, 
with  here  and  there  a  rug  of  the  skin  of 
some  animal  spread  before  a  chair  or  table. 
Above  his  stove  he  had  nailed  a  rough 
board  shelf,  and  on  it  were  some  queer 
green  china  dragons  and  a  small  Chinese 
god.  Over  the  shelf  was  a  Japanese  spear 
and  shield  of  peculiar  workmanship,  and 
here  and  there  were  strings  of  shells  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  A  little  cabinet 
was  at  one  end  of  the  room,  which  contained 
some  good  specimens  of  coral,  pink,  white, 
orange,  and  some  of  the  coarse  black  kind, 
which  looks  like  tiny  organ  spires ;  and 
there  were  two  or  three  fine  orange  cowries 
and  a  dainty  nautilus  shell.  The  room  was 
like  the  old  man's  dressing  gown,  calico 
and  velvet  combined,  and  a  queer  intermix- 
ture of  odds  and  ends. 

"Sit  down,  sit  down."  The  old  man 
handed  her  a  rickety  chair. 

"  You're  welcome  to  the  old  place.  My 
hand  isn't  half  so  shaky  when  I  see  a  bonny 
face  in  here.  I  am  so  tired  of  the  quiet,  I 
can't  work.  You  see  I  like  to  be  sociable 
sometimes."  He  talked  on  as  he  walked 
over  to  the  table  and  took  the  canary  up  in 
his  hand  and  examined  it  critically.  "  No 
good  comes  of  human  beings'  keeping  their; 
mouths  shut  like  beasts.  I  talk  to  the  owls,i 
when  there's  nobody  else  here,  and,  blessi 
you,  they're  a  mighty  knowing  lot.  We 
have  many  a  quiet  laugh  over  folks  here. 

"Now  lassie,  if  you'll  just  come  here,| 
I'll  trust  you  to  do  a  beautiful  job." 
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He  handed  Dorothy  the  canary. 

"So,"  he  said,  showing  her  how  to  cut 
carefully  around  the  eyes  and  remove  them. 
"Its  very  ticklish  work,  and  I'm  getting 
old." 

Dorothy  shrank  from  the  task,  but  obeyed 
his  instructions  implicitly. 

She  sat  by  the  table  and  held  the  little 
bird  close  to  the  light,  which  fell  upon  her 
earnest  face,  as  she  bent  over  her  work. 
She  formed  a  picture,  with  the  dark  back- 
ground of  cobwebs  and  curious  things 
ranged  on  the  wall  behind  her. 

The  old  man  clapped  his  hands  as  she 
accomplished  the  task  of  cutting  one  eye 
out  without  marring  the  head.  "Now  for 
the  other,"  he  cried. 

As  Dorothy  bent  over  her  distasteful  task, 
they  both  became  so  absorbed  that  they 
did  not  hear  the  door  open,  until  some  one 
came  up  quite  close  to  them. 

"  Whew,"  the  person  whistled. 

Dorothy  started. 

"  Hoot,  man."  Peter  Vox  turned  around 
and  spoke  angrily,  with  more  of  a  Scotch 
accent  than  usual  with  him.  "  Dinna  ye 
ken  ye'll  make  the  lassie  make  a  fause 
cut,  and  then  the  wee  birdie  is  spoilt,  and 
this  belongs  to  a  bonnie  lassie  wi'  sunshiny 
hair.  She  cried  when  she  brought  it  to  me 
and  told  me  to  make  it  like  lite." 

Dorothy  did  not  glance  up  from  her  work, 
but  she  could  not  help  feeling  intuitively 
that  some  one  was  looking  at  her  very 
steadily.  She  felt  uncomfortable,  but  was 
determined  to  finish  her  task. 

Old  Peter  moved  to  the  further  end  of 
the  room  with  his  guest,  and  she  could 
hear  them  talking.  The  new  comer's  voice 
was  that  of  a  young  man,  she  judged,  by 
its  clear  crisp  tones. 

"Did  the  owls  send  you  that  young 
lady  ? "  she  heard  him  ask  in  a  whisper. 
"If  so,  I'll  set  up  an  owlish  oracle  myself 
to-morrow." 

"  Hush,"  the  old  man  said  in  a  lower 
tone.      "  I  was  bothered  a  bit  to-night  with 


my  old  shaking,  and  I  had  seen  the  lassie 
go  up  and  down  stairs,  and  knew  she  lived 
near,  so  went  to  her  in  my  trouble  ;  for 
this  order  must  be  done  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  never  can  depend  on  you.  You 
haven't  been  near  me  for  a  fortnight,  "lie 
said  reproachfully. 

"Election  times.  Too  busy  making  up 
lies  about  the  other  party.  Have  to  lay  in 
a  good  leader  of  first  class  abuse  daily,  for 
ten  days  more." 

Dorothy  finished  her  work  and  walked  to 
the  door. 

"Goodnight,"  she  nodded  to  the  old 
man. 

Near  him,  half  reclining  on  an  old  straw 
lounge,  was  an  exceedingly  good-looking 
young  fellow.  As  she  reached  the  door,  he 
sprang  up  and  opened  it  for  her.  She 
looked  up  at  him  and  thanked  him. 

"  By  Jove,  Peter,"  the  young  fellow  said, 
as  he  resumed  his  position.  "That  girl 
has  the  sweetest  smile  I  ever  saw.  It  makes 
even  this  old  shell  quiver;"  he  threw  back 
his  coat  and  placed  his  hand  tragically  over 
his  heart. 

"  I'll  give  her  two  of  my  best  humming 
birds  for  her  hat,"  old  Peter  said,  as  he 
took  up  the  canary,  and  nodded  with  satis- 
faction over  the  work. 

He  then  told  his  evening's  experience, 
and  Dorothy's  queer  mistake,  and  as 
Dorothy  turned  the  knob  of  her  room  door, 
she  could  hear  peals  of  laughter  down  the 
hall.  The  new  comer  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
joke,  whatever  it  was,  very  much. 

Something  had  happened  to  Dorothy  after 
all  ;  the  monotony  was  broken  ;  she  had 
found  a  friend.  She  smiled  to  herself,  as 
she  thought  of  the  queer  figure  of  the  little 
old  man.  She  opened  her  window  and 
leaned  out  ;  she  used  always  to  do  so  at 
home,  before  she  lighted  her  candle. 
There  the  breezes  that  blew  into  her  room 
were  pregnant  with  spicy  odors,  and  all 
below  her  was  darkness  and  wastes  of  pine 
trees,  waving  their    branches    between    her 
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and    the 

through  their  slender  needles. 


skv,  filtering  the  moonbeams 
I  >own    be- 

lou  for  their  house  was  upon  a  hill,  a 
little  way  oul  of  town — only  an  occasional 
light  shone  in  the  darkness,  making  every- 
thing look  more  lonely  still.  The  only 
sounds  she  ever  heard  were  the  croaking  of 
the  frogs  in  the  pond  down  in  the  meadow, 
and  the  chirp  of  a  cricket,  or  the  bark  of 
the  house  dog,  when  a  stronger  puff  of  wind 
caused  the  pine  branches  to  scratch  against 
the  house. 

Here,  mingled  sounds  of  many  voices 
came  up  to  her,  in  the  night.  The  breeze 
from  the  bay  was  so  salty  and  sharp,  and  on 
the  waters  far  out,  lights  twinkled  in  the 
riggings  of  the  ships.  A  shrill  whistle  of  a 
belated  newsboy  rose  to  her  window;  a 
snatch  of  a  popular  opera  bouffe  air  sung 
in  a  high  falsetto  key  by  some  street  gamin, 
bursts  of  laughter,  were  wafted  to  her  ears. 
On  every  side  street  lamps  stretched  in  end- 
less procession. 

Dorothy  enjoyed  the  contrast,  with  the 
keenness  of  novelty,  and  as  she  pulled  down 
her  shade,  and  prepared  to  go  to  bed,  she 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  handsome 
face  she  had  seen  in  old  Peter's  den.  She 
looked  regretfully  at  a  white  mull  fichu  lying 
on  her  bureau,  and  then  at  her  plain,  gray 
serge,  and  wished  with  girlish  impulse  that 
she  had  stopped  to  put  the  fichu  on. 

The  next  day,  old  Peter  came  to  get  her 
to  see  the  young  lady  for  whom  the  canary 
bird  was  intended. 

It  was  after  school-hours,  but  Dorothy 
had  some  sewing  to  finish  for  her  landlady. 
She  took  the  garment  with  her  and  went 
with  him. 

The  young  lady  was  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  holding  the  canary  in  her 
hand,  and  she  was  talking  to  it  as  women 
always  do  to  babies  and  animals,  a  sort  of 
idiotic  gabble  of  terms  of  endearment. 

••  Nuu  darling  little  dickie-bird,"  she  was 
ig  when  Dorothy  and  Peter  entered. 


She  gave  a  little  scream.  "  How  you 
startled  me!  So  this  is  the  young  woman 
who  cut  Dickie's  eyes  out,  is  it?"  She 
held  out  her  delicately  gloved  hand  to 
Dorothy. 

Dorothy  looked  at  the  dainty  little  lady 
with  wide-open  eyes.  She  thought  she  had 
never  seen  any  one  so  lovely  before.  She 
was  very  small,  and  had  the  whitest  skin, 
big  blue  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  yellow 
curls,  which  clustered  over  her  forehead, 
and  even  curled  rebelliously  over  the  rim  of 
her  blue  velvet  bonnet.  She  was  attired  in 
a  marvelous  French  combination,  and 
Dorothy  thought  her  clothing,  as  well  as 
herself,  heavenly. 

She  laughed  a  low,  soft  laugh  like  a  bird- 
trill,  and  to  Dorothy  she  seemed  like  a 
canary  herself  as  she  flitted  around  the 
room. 

"Mr.  Vox  told  me  that  a  young  lady 
cut  Dick's  eyes  out,  or  he  wouldn't  have 
been  done.  I  wouldn't  believe  him,  and 
he  said  he  would  bring  you  in  and  show  you 
to  me.  How  could  you  do  it  ?"  She  pressed 
her  small  hands  over  her  eyes,  in  mock 
horror. 

Dorothy  smiled.  "  It  was  nothing  when 
I  got  used  to  it.  Country  girls  get  used  to 
everything,  waiting  on  sick  neighbors,  tying 
up  cuts,  and  splintering  broken  legs  of 
chickens." 

"You  must  be  awfully  brave!"  Miss 
Everding  breathed  a  long  sigh.  "I  am 
afraid  of  everything,  and  I  do  love  brave 
people.  I  know  I  shall  positively  adori 
you,"  she  said  impulsively.  "  Mr.  Vo: 
must  let  me  come  and  see  you,  and  when 
Gyp  dies  you  shall  stuff  him,  and  I'm  sure 
the  housekeeper  will  want  her  cat  done.  I 
wish  the  nasty  thing  was  stuffed  now.  She 
tore  my  best  lace  last  week.  And  you  will 
come  to  see  me,  Miss  Vane,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Thank  you,"  Dorothy  answered  quietly. 
"  I  am  teaching  and  haven't  much  time. 

"  I    am  so  tired  of  all  the  commonplace 
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girls  I  know,  and  I'm  tired  of  every  single 
thing,"  Miss  Everding  said,  with  the  air  of 
a  bfase  society  belle. 

"  What  are  your  eyes  so  round  for,  las- 
sie ?  "  old  Peter  asked,  after  the  visitor  had 
left.  "  That's  a  sonsie  little  body.  She's  a 
rare  little  lady — not  like  some  of  the  high- 
toned  ones,  who  keep  their  noses  up  in  the 
air,  like  my  room  smelt  bad.  A  little  arsenic 
don't  hurt  'em.  Sit  ye  down;  bide  a  bit." 
He  pushed  a  chair  towards  her. 

Dorothy  seated  herself,  and  took  up  her 
sewing,  thinking  she  would  make  amends 
for  her  mistake  of  the  night  before. 

The  old  man  chuckled  with  satisfaction. 
"  It's  like  a  bit  of  home  dropped  down 
here.  Don't  mind  me.  If  a  bit  of  song 
pops  into  your  head,  out  with  it,  while  I 
finish  some  humming  birds." 

For  awhile  he  worked  on  silently,  and 
she  stitched  while  she  watched  his  face 
lighten  with  the  passion  of  an  enthusiast 
over  his  work.  As  she  sat  there,  his  Scotch 
accent  recalled  to  her  the  words  of  "  Bon- 
nie Doon,"  and  unconsciously  she  began 
humming  the  air.  At  first,  the  old  man's 
thoughts  seemed  riveted  on  his  work;  then, 
as  her  voice  grew  a  little  louder,  and  a  pa- 
thetic quaver  crept  into  the  song,  he  lifted  his 
head,  his  hands  trembled,  his  eyes  sparkled; 
he  let  his  work  fall,  and  rested  his  old  white 
head  on  his  hand. 

"  Are  you  sick  ?"  Dorothy  asked  anxious- 
ly, as  he  sat  so  still. 

"No,  lassie,"  he  said  sadly.  "I  was 
just  home  again.  It's  many  a  year  since  I 
left  old  Scotland;"  and  then,  with  a  look  in 
his  face  as  if  he-  was  living  over  past  years, 
he  told  her  of  his  early  life — how  his  father 
was  a  taxidermist  before  him,  and  they  lived 
in  Edinburgh,  and  then  moved  to  London, 
when  he  was  a  boy.  He  grew  eloquent  over 
the  animals  they  had  stuffed  in  those  days. 

"  Those  were  good  old  times."  He  shook 
his  head.  He  told  her  how  he  had  mar- 
ried; his  father  died,  and  then  the  trade 
went  down. 


"The  Frenchmen  came  in  and  took  it," 
lie  said  scornfully,  "and  we  heard  there- 
was  so  much  gold  in  America,  and  we  came 
here." 

The  old  man's  head  dropped  lower,  and 
his  voice  grew  husky,  as  if  he  was  telling  a 
story  hard  for  him  to  relate. 

"  Well,  my  lass  died  when  we  came  to 
the  new  country,  and  I  was  left  alone. 
After  a  bit  I  strayed  to  California.  We  had 
a  son,  a  bit  wild,  but  a  good-hearted  lad. 
He  didn't  like  the  trade,  so  shipped  for  a 
sailor,  and  went  to  foreign  parts;  and  when 
he  came  home  he  brought  me  the  things 
around  my  room.  I  haven't  heard  from  my 
lad  for  many  years  now.  I  think  he's 
drowned,  and  I  just  live  on  here  waiting; 
and  I  thank  God  there  is  not  much  waiting 
left  for  the  old  man." 

He  pushed    his  chair  back,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  with  measured  steps. 
"  This  is  a  grand  art,"  he  said,  gesticulat- 
ing, "almost  to  make  things  live  again.      I 
tell  you,  we  are   better  than  the  painters — 
they  paint  birds,  but  we  give  you  the  bird 
itself."     The  old  man  grew  excited  as  he 
warmed  up  on  his  favorite  theme. 
A  knock  sounded  at  the  door. 
"  Miss  Dorothy  Vane — Mr.  Tom  Dean." 
Old   Peter  waved   his  hand  toward  each  of 
them,  as  the  young  man  entered. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Dorothy  Vane?" 
He  sauntered  towards  Dorothy's  corner  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

Dorothy  smiled.  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
meet  you,  Mr.  Tom  Dean." 

Dean  seated  himself  by  her  and  began  a 
lively  conversation.  The  old  man  fidgeted 
about  his  vials  and  tools  for  a  while. 

"  Tom,  I  found  that  book  of  Verreaux 
to-day.  You  can't  learn  anything  about 
stuffing  birds  by  talking  to  a  lassie." 

"  I  can  learn  delicacy  of  touch  by  watch- 
ing Miss  Vane's  fingers." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  w-alked  to 
the  end  of  the  room,  and  looked  at  the 
owls.    He  stood  before  them  with  his  hands 
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clasped  behind  him,  and  nodded  mysteri- 
ously at  them,  as  he  looked  toward  the 
young  couple  in  the  other  part  of  the  room. 
He  went  to  his  cupboard  and  took  from  it  a 
little  blue  and  white  teapot,  and  a  queer  tea 
caddy,  and  brought  them  over  to  Dorothy. 

"  Will  you  make  the  old  man  a  cup  of 
tea.  Miss  Dorothy  ?  Tom  and  I  often  have 
:\  bite  together  alone;  but  now,  if  you  will 
make  the  tea  for  us,  it  will  taste  all  the  bet- 
ter, and  then,  if  you  will,  afterwards  we  will 
have  '  Bonnie  Doon'  again." 

Peter  had  an  oil-stove,  and  Tom  Dean 
watched  Dorothy's  slim  figure  with  undis- 
guised admiration,  as  she  moved  energeti- 
cally about,  making  the  tea  and  spreading  a 
cloth  on  the  little  table  with  the  twisted 
black  legs. 

"  If  we  only  had  some  flowers,"  she 
sighed,  "we  would  have  quite  a  feast!  Wait 
a  moment — I  will  go  to  my  room  and  bring 
some  cakes  I  bought  to-day.  It  will  be  nice 
to  have  our  supper  together." 

As  the  door  shut,  Dean  took  up  his  hat. 
"  I'll  be  back  in  a  moment,"  he  said. 

As  Dorothy  came  back  with  the  cake, 
Tom  Dean  also  returned  with  a  bunch  of 
fresh  tea  roses. 

"  May  I  give  you  some  roses?" 

Dorothy's  face  flushed  ;  she  never  knew 
before  how  handsome  brown  eyes  could 
look. 

She  put  the  flowers  in  a  glass  on  the 
table,  first  taking  out  a  couple  of  buds  and 
pinning  them  at  her  throat.  They  sat  down 
to  their  light  supper  a  merry  party. 

1  lean  talked  in  a  light,  satirical  manner, 
which  Dorothy  admired,  yet  only  half  ap- 
proved. He  was  a  young  fellow  who  had 
knocked  around  the  world  in  a  careless  sort 
of  fashion.  He  was  a  man  of  impulses;  it 
depended  upon  accident  whether  good  or 
evil  was  dominant.  He  was  a  newspaper 
writer  by  profession,  and  had  stumbled 
upon  l'eter  \'o\  during  a  hunt  for  items. 
Attracted  by  his  oddity,  he  formed  quite  a 
friendship  with   him  ;    and   now    here  was 


Dorothy  Vane,  more   new  material  for  him. 

Dorothy  possessed  a  serious,  earnest  way, 
which  was  very  attractive  to  Tom  Dean,  to 
whom  human  nature  and  the  world  gener- 
ally was  somewhat  worn  out. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
life,  Miss  Vane  ?  "  he  asked,  as  she  poured 
out  a  second  cup  of  tea  for  him. 

Dorothy's  eyes  sparkled. 

"  If  I  have  voice  enough,  I  am  going  to 
be  a  great  musician.  I  should  like  to  be  a 
great  singer." 

"I  have  heard  scores  of  young  women 
start  out  with  ambitions" — Dean  laughed 
sarcastically.  "  When  they  begin  it  is  al- 
ways art.  Pretty  soon  some  fellow  comes 
along — art  flies  out  of  the  window  when 
love  comes  in  at  the  door." 

"  Art  is  surely  above  love." 

"To  those  who  conquer,  yes."  Dean 
stopped  as  he  looked  at  her.  "But  Miss 
Dorothy,  such  knowledge,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  art,  comes  through  pain." 

"  Hoot, man,"  Peter  exclaimed  impatient- 
ly, as  he  rose  from  the  table.  "What  tales 
are  ye  telling  the  lassie  ?  Don't  listen  to 
him — these  newspaper  peoples'  trade  is 
making  up  lies." 

Dorothy  put  the  dishes  away,  like  a  care- 
ful housewife.  The  twilight  entered  the 
room,  and  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
sang  over  again  the  old  song. 

When  she  finished,  both  men  were  silent. 
A  tear  trembled  in  old  Peter's  eye,  as  he 
stroked  the  breast  of  a  dead  bird  on  the 
table,  and  Dorothy  quietly  glided  from  the 
room,  like  a  gray  ghost. 

Dean  rose,  and  there  was  a  huskiness  in 
his  voice  as  he  said,  "God  bless  her." 

Peter  Vox  was  left  alone.  He  looked  at 
the  owls  in  the  dusk  and  said  half  to  them, 
repeating  Dorothy's  words,  "  Art  is  surely 
above  love,"  and  then  he  sighed. 

Day  after  day  passed.  Dorothy  was 
cheerful  and  happy.  She  was  taking  sing- 
ing lessons,  and  had  obtained  a  place  in  a 
small  church  choir,   thereby   increasing   her 
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salary.      Her  days  were  busy  and  bright. 

She  had  formed  a  friendship  with  Bessie 
Everding,  who  was  very  kind  to  her.  She 
gave  her  many  musical  treats,  in  the  shape 
of  concerts  and  operas,  and  Tom  Dean 
somehow  or  other  always  dropped  in  at  all 
of  these  places. 

"Newspaper  men  have  to  be  around 
everywhere,"  he  explained  to  Dorothy;  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  escort  her  home. 

Every  evening  she  spent  some  time  with 
old  Peter.  She  fell  into  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing his  tea  for  him  ;  he  liked  to  have  her 
about  ;  and  then  days  when  his  hand  was 
shaky,  she  would  help  him  at  his  work. 
She  grew  to  be  quite  an  expert  ;  although 
she  never  liked  the  work. 

Dorothy  was  very  happy  that  fall  when 
she  had  saved  up  enough  money  to  rent  a 
little  sitting-room  next  to  her  bedroom,  and 
put  a  piano  in  it.  In  honor  of  the  new 
piano  she  made  a  gala  night,  and  Bessie 
Everding,  Tom  Dean,  and  old  Peter  Vox 
came  up  to  have  a  little  supper  with  her. 

Tom  and  Dorothy  were  engaged  ;  but 
they  kept  it  a  secret,  because  the  time 
looked  so  far  off  when  they  would  be  able 
to  marry.  Dorothy  no  longer  thought  art 
above  love,  for  her  heart  was  so  filled  with 
Tom  that  there  wasn't  even  a  corner  left  for 
anything  else.  She  sang  because  Tom 
liked  it.  It  soothed  him  in  the  evening, 
after  things  had  gone  wrong  during  the  day. 
She  no  longer  regarded  music  as  a  height 
to  aspire  to,  but  as  a  sort  of  soothing  syrup 
for  Tom. 

Tom  loved  her,  but  she  was  a  little  too 
serious  for  him.  At  times,  he  thought  it 
would  be  charming  to  live  in  a  garret  with 
only  a  crust,  provided  he  could  share  it  with 
Dorothy.  At  other  times,  he  upbraided  the 
world  for  not  giving  him  of  its  wealth,  and 
he  fancied  Dorothy  in  silk  attire. 

They  were  all  in  Dorothy's  new  room. 
Tom  was  bending  over  Bessie,  looking  into 
her  laughing  blue  eyes  and  paying  her  de- 
voted attention.      He  looked  at  Dorothy  in 


her  gray  dress  (she  always  wore  gray,  because 
it  turned  well  and  didn't  spot  easily),  and 
then  at  Bessie  Everding,  in  a  Paris  confec- 
tion of  pink  and  blue. 

For  the  time  being,  Dorothy  suffered  by 
comparison.  She  had  worked  hard  that 
day,  and  was  pale  ;  while  pretty  Bessie  had 
taken  a  refreshing  nap  before  she  came  out  ; 
and  her  round  cheeks  were  flushed  a  pretty 
pink. 

"  Life  is  a  sort  of  hallucination  after  all. 
You  imagine  untold  bliss  until  your  eyes  are 
opened."     Dean  laughed  half  bitterly. 

"And  then  behold  ashes  and  Dead  Sea 
fruit,"  old  Peter  croaked  as  he  took  up 
Dean's  words. 

"  It's  a  sort  of  heyday  holiday  with  me," 
pretty  Bessie  chirped.  "I  skim  through 
things,  so  you  see  I  have  the  cream." 

"Good  philosophy!"  Dean  exclaimed. 

Dorothy  laughed,  as  she  looked  at  the 
sunny-haired  girl  opening  and  shutting  a 
dainty,  useless  fan.  She  dropped  the  fan. 
Dean  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  as  he 
handed  it  back  to  her  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  ardent  admiration  in  his  eyes. 

Dorothy  saw  the  glance,  and  turned 
quickly  around  and  busied  herself  with  the 
tea  table. 

Bessie  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  rattled 
off  bits  of  gay  French  songs.  Tom  Dean 
leaned  over  the  piano,  regarding  the  pretty 
singer  with  rapt  attention. 

"Good  night,  Tom,"  Dorothy  said  sadly, 
as  he  escorted  Bessie  down  stairs  to  her 
carriage. 

She  was  glad  they  were  all  gone.  She 
closed  the  new  piano,  and  sat  down  to  think. 
She  had  been  so  happy  all  these  weeks;  and 
now  was  it  to  end?  she  questioned. 

Morning  did  not  brush  the  cobwebs 
away.     She  woke  with  a  headache. 

Weeks  passed,  and  at  times  Tom  was 
more  devoted  than  ever;  and  then  days 
would  go  by  and  she  would  not  see  him. 

Her  teacher  told  her  that  her  voice 
needed  a  rest  ;  so  she  was  forced  to  give  up 
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her  music  for  a  while.  She  grew  pale  and 
thin.  Tom  did  not  seem  to  notice  it,  but 
old  Peter  saw  something  was  amiss — he 
could  not  tell  what.  He  consulted  with  the 
Owls;  but  their  wisdom,  poor  birds,  was 
only  silence. 

One  day,  in  a  fever  of  unrest,  she  went 
down  to  old  Peter's  room.  "  Can't  you 
give  me  something  to  do?"  she  asked. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said.  "I 
must  be  off  this  afternoon,  and  I  want  these 
robins  finished — just  put  natural-like,  on 
some  twigs,  under  a  glass  case.  You'll  find 
the  wire  and  moss  in  the  pine  table  drawer," 
he  said  as  Dorothy  helped  him  on  with  his 
overcoat. 

"All  right;  I  will  fix  them  very  artisti- 
cally." 

She  sat  down  at  her  work,  and  her 
thoughts  were  very  busy;  they  were  about 
Tom. 

'  ■  Perhaps  I  have  been  cross  when  I  was 
tired,  and  it  has  been  my  fault  ;  I  haven't 
been  cheerful  lately,  and  Tom  works  so 
hard,  it  must  be  depressing."  Tom  hadn't 
been  near  her  for  over  a  week. 

".  Perhaps  he  will  come  this  afternoon — " 

She  heard  a  step  in  the  hall.  Her  heart 
beat  fast-  -she  knew  that  step  so  well.  Tom 
Dean  knocked  and  entered. 

•■Where  is  Peter?"  he  asked  in  a  con- 
strained tone. 

"  He  has  gone  out."  Dorothy  smiled 
sweetly.  "I  am  keeping  guard  over  the 
owls  this  afternoon." 

She  did  not  leave  her  seat,  because  she 
expected  him  to  come  to  her. 

He  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  fingered  the  bits  of  china. 

The  color  burned  in  Dorothy's  cheeks. 
She  smiled  to  herself.  -'The  dear  old  fel- 
low is  repentant,  and  has  come  back  to  be 
forgiven,  and  doesn't  like  to  speak  first. 
I'll  punish  him  a  little  longer." 

She  bent  over  her  work  more  closely,  but 
mischievously  glanced  up  at  his  tall  figure 
once  in  a  while.      He  was  standing  with  his 


back  to  her  before  the  mantel-board,  staring 
at  the  Chinese  god. 

The  silence  grew  oppressive.  His  back 
was  still  turned. 

"  Hang  it  all,  Dorothy,"  he  began. 

Dorothy  rose  from  her  work  and  walked 
towards  him. 

"  Hang  it  all,"  he  repeated  again.  "  If 
a  man  makes  a  beast  of  himself,  he's  got  to 
tell." 

Dorothy  looked  frightened.  "  What's 
the  matter,  Tom  ?  Come,  sit  down  and 
tell  me  all  your  trouble." 

He  did  not  move  or  turn  toward  her. 

"  You  make  a  man  mad  with  your  soft 
ways,"  he  began  savagely.  "I'm  a  fool 
and  an  idiot,  and  I  wish  you  would  do  me 
the  pleasure  of  calling  me  both.  The  fact 
is,  I  might  just  as  well  out  with  it  in  plain 
words.  I've  been  getting  myself  in  the 
deuce  of  a  tangle." 

"Can  I  help  you?"  Dorothy  asked  in 
a  pitying  tone. 

"  I  can't  do  it,"  he  muttered,  and  started 
to  reach  his  hat. 

Dorothy  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  to  de- 
tain him,  and  said  firmly,  "Tom,  you 
must  tell  me  what  you  came  to  tell." 

She  looked  up  at  him  earnestly.  He 
avoided  her  eyes  and  looked  away,  while 
he  nervously  twdrled  his  hat  around  in  his 
hand. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  happened: 
but  I  was  honest  when  I  told  you  I  loved 
you.  Dorothy  started.  He  went  on  me- 
chanically, one  word  tumbling  after  the 
other  as  if  when  once  started  he  was  anxious 
to  tell  his  story  and  end  it. 

"You  were  too  good  for  me,  and  I 
thought  I  would  never  suit  you,  but  I  loved 
you." 

Dorothy  winced  ;  a  fleeting  expression  of 
joy  came  into  her  face  for  a  moment,  as  if 
saying,  "  You  can  not  rob  me  of  that." 

"  Bessie  Everding  came  with  her  be- 
witching ways,  and  before  I  knew  it  we 
both   cared  for  each  other.      We    were   all 
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three  miserable.  I  felt  like  a  brute,  and  I 
thought  it  best  to  come  to  you  like  a  man 
and  tell  you  the  truth. 

"  Yes,  it  was  best,"  she  answered  in  a 
mechanical  manner. 

She  felt  as  if  it  was  somebody  else  who 
was  sitting  there  listening  and  speaking. 

"  Good  bye,  Dorothy,"  he  said  awkardly, 
holding  out  his  hand.  "No  doubt  you  are 
very  glad  to  rid  yourself  of  such  a  bad  bar- 
gain. God  grant  you  may  find  a  man  who 
is  more  worthy  of  you  than  I  am,"  he  said 
reverently,  as  he  took  her  hand,  bent  over 
it,  and  kissed  it. 

The  hand  was  cold  as  ice.  She  had  risen, 
and  as  he  said  the  last  words,  she  swayed  as 
if  she  would  fall,  but  caught  herself  in 
time,  and  said,  "Good  bye,"  in  the  same 
mechanical  manner. 

He  left  the  room  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  went  to  tell  Bessie  how  well  he  got 
over  the  ordeal,  and  how  easily  Dorothy 
took  it. 

"  I  don't  believe  she  cared  much,"  he 
said,  as  he    smoothed  Bessie's  yellow  curls. 

"I  don't  know,"  Bessie  said  uneasily, 
"  these  quiet  people  are  awfully  deep." 

After  Dean  left  the  room,  Dorothy  stood 
still  for  a  moment.  The  place  seemed  to 
swim  and  grow  dark.  She  clutched  at  a 
chair  for  support,  but  fell  across  the  old 
straw  lounge. 

She  lay  there  and  thought  it  all  over, 
reasoned  over  it  as  if  it  was  the  case  of 
some  stranger. 

"Dorothy  Wane  is  dead,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "her  heart  is  broken." 

She  was  roused  by  the  door  opening  and 
old  Peter  coming  in.      She  rose  hastily. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked. 
"  Your  eyes  look  like  saucers." 

Dorothy  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  a  very 
feeble  effort. 

"  All  the  work  unfinished,"  he  grumbled. 
"  I  warrant  Tom  Dean  has  been  here." 

"  He  has,"  she  answered,  and  she  slipped 
away  and  went  to  her  own  room. 


She  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  by  the  win- 
dow, and  rested  her  head  on  her  hand. 
With  dry,  wide,  staring  eyes  she  sat  there, 
far  into  the  night. 

She  could  not  understand  that  love  does 
not  always  last.  She  could  not  believe  that 
the  end  of  all  had  come.  "  What  have  I 
done  to  deserve  it?"  she  moaned,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  "and  the  fault 
must  be  with  me." 

They  had  planned  their  future  together, 
never  thinking  of  pretty  Bessie  Everding. 
Now  Bessie  Everding  had  it  all.  "It  is 
not  just,"  she  cried  in  rebellion. 

Day  after  day  dragged  wearily  on. 
Dorothy  felt  like  an  automaton,  merely 
sleeping,   eating,   and  teaching  from  habit. 

One  night  she  came  home  unusually  tired. 
She  had  grown  pale  and  thin  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  She  stopped,  as  was  her  custom, 
at  old  Peter's  room,  to  make  his  tea  for 
him. 

She  went  to  the  cupboard  for  the  tea 
things. 

"  Lassie,"  old  Peter  called  to  her, 
"Would  you  mind  sitting  with  me  awhile 
to-night  ?  Lassie" — he  looked  away  and 
cleared  his  throat.  "  I  have  watched  lately, 
and  seen  that  your  heart  was  sore  troubled. 
Your  father  and  mother  are  gone,  and  there 
is  no  one  belonging  to  you  to  do  for  you, 
and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  an  old  man 
who  loves  you  dearly,  for  speaking  out." 
He  cleared  his  throat  again. 

"  There  is  something  troubling  you,  and  I 
have  found  it  out."  He  looked  at  her  keenly. 
"There's  no  use  in  hiding  sorrow  and  let- 
ting it  gnaw  out  your  heart.  It's  better  out 
with  it.  Believe  me."  The  old  man  went 
to  her  and  took  her  hand,  and  stroked  it 
tenderly,  as  if  it  had  been  a  dove's  breast. 
"I've  read  a  heap  in  my  time.  When  I 
was  a  lad,  they  called  me  a  scholar.  I've 
read  how  it  was  always  this  way,  from 
heathen  times  down." 

Dorothy's  head  sank  lower.  It  seemed 
to   her  as  if  the  shame  of  it  would  kill  her. 
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■•  Bear  up,  lassie.  He  was  not  worthy 
of  you,"  the  old  man  said  in  fierce  tones. 
"  He  was  a  false  coward." 

Dorothy  looked  up  proudly. 

••  You  shall  not  call  him  that  !  "  and  then 
in  scorn  she  said,  "and  you  were  his 
friend  !  " 

"(lod  forbid  that  I  should  call  him 
friend!"  the  old  man  said  angrily. 

1  )nrothy  looked  at  him  steadily.  "You 
have  been  very  kind  to  me  in  my  lonely  life, 
hut  if  you  say  another  word  against  him, 
our  friendship  must  cease." 

"  He  is  to  be  married  to-night." 

"  Married!"  She  sank  down  on  the  old 
lounge,  and  great  tears  came  to  her  eyes; 
her  whole  frame  shook  with  sobs, 

Old  Peter  walked  to  and  fro;  such  grief 
was  beyond  words  of  comfort.  After  a  while 
the  sobs  ceased.  She  rose  and  went  to  the 
old  man. 

"  P'orgive  me!"  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  tear-stained  eyes.  "We  must  be 
friends.  You  are  the  only  human  being  in 
the  world  who  cares  for  me.  I  should  not 
have  been  so  weak.  Now  it  is  all  over — I 
feel  better.  Perhaps  to-morrow  the  sun 
will  shine  again."  She  smiled  sadly.  "And 
then — "she  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  reverently, 
as  if  breathing  a  prayer — "I  hope  he  will 
be  very  happy." 

"  Remember,  lassie,"  old   Peter  said,  as 


he  followed  her  to  the  door,  "  surely  art  is 
above  love." 

The  autumn  days  dragged  on,  then  win- 
ter, and  finally  spring  came,  as  it  always 
does,  like  a  resurrection  of  happiness. 

One  night  in  early  April,  a  fashionable 
theater  was  filled  to  overflowing.  A  concert, 
with  a  new  singer,  was  in  progress  on  the 
stage.  It  was  a  concert  given  in  aid  of 
some  popular  charity,  and  the  boxes  and 
dress-circle  were  filled  with  the  fashion  of 
the  city. 

An  old,  bent  man  occupied  one  of  the 
stage  boxes,  a  man  who  watched  the  stage 
with  almost  catlike  eagerness. 

At  last  the  evening  was  over.  The  old 
man  stayed  behind.  The  audience  criti- 
cized as  they  passed  into  the  street. 

"It  is  a  voice  with  a  mellow  timbre,"  a 
musician  said  to  his  friend. 

"  It  is  a  voice  that  echoes  in  every  tone 
a  broken  heart,  an  undying  sorrow,"  his 
friend,  who  was  a  poet,  answered. 

A  pretty  little  woman,  with  sunny  curls, 
who  was  walking  behind  them,  leaned  over 
and  said  to  her  husband,  with  a  half-embar- 
rassed laugh: 

"  Dorothy  Vane  is  going  to  be  the  rage." 

The  man  threw  away  the  cigar  which  he 
had  just  lighted,  and  the  poet  heard  some- 
thing very  like  a  sigh  as  he  turned  around 
in  the  darkness  to  speak  to  his  friend. 

Mary  Willis  Glascock. 


LOVE'S  IDEAL  REAL. 


Thou  lovest  me,  and  yet  it  is  not  I, 
But  an  ideal  mc  that  holds  thy  heart, 
A  vision  of  the  mind,  as  far  apart 
Prom  what  I  know  myself,  as  earth  from  sky, 
Hut  such  strong  powers  in  love  so  gracious  lie 
That  it  can  almost  make  me  what  thou  art. 


Charles  S.  Greene 
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IN  A  MINING    KITCHEN. 


Of  the  numberless  sketches  of  mining 
life  published,  I  remember  to  have  seen 
none  that  pictured  the  women  pioneers  in 
their  housewifely  capacity,  and  the  shifts  to 
which  the  household  deities  were  put  to  de- 
clare oracles  in  favor  of  their  few  devotees. 
'  I  knew  one  woman  who  has  often  related  to 
me  her  experiences  in  the  mines.  She  was 
a  vivid  narrator,  with  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  ludicrous  in  what  was  to  her  at  the 
time  the  most  serious  work  of  her  life.  I 
do-  not  imagine  I  can  tell  with  the  same 
strength  and  accuracy  the  things  that  her 
memory  handled  so  easily,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  kitchen  department  of  mining 
literature  has  been  neglected  so  out  of  all 
ratio  to  its  importance  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
worth  while  to  try. 

She  came  to  the  State  in  the  early  part  of 
'52,  on  the  ill-fated  Independence.  She  was 
a  handsome,  strong,  energetic,  married 
woman  of  about  twenty-two.  She  and  her 
husband  accompanied  a  party  of  Indianians, 
college-bred  young  men,  more  bent  on  fun 
than  business;  some  of  whom,  disheartened 
and  disgusted,  and  not  particularly  hard- 
headed,  returned  immediately,  and  some 
remained  and  became  men  of  mark  of  vary- 
ing degrees,  and  all  with  the  regulation 
mining  record. 

The  destination  of  the  party  was  George- 
town; and  beyond  getting  there  no  one  had 
any  definite  plan  of  procedure.  A  week's 
housing  on  the  Independence,  however,  where 
she  and  the  beef-cattle  were  on  brotherly 
terms  of  starvation,  followed  by  a  compre- 
hensive view,  on  a  clear  day,  of  the  San 
Franciscan  peninsula  and  its  adjacent  isl- 
ands, determined  Mrs.  Luddick  upon  a  plan. 

At  that  time,  the  crying  want  of  the  new 
country  was  of  cooks  who  could  cook,  or  at 
least  possessed  genius  enough   to  manufac- 


ture something  eatable  if  not  palatable  from 
the  wretched  stuff  shipped  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Long  and  sad  experi- 
ence had  taught  the  miners  that  they  pinned 
their  faith  to  nothingness  when  they  in- 
stalled an  average  man  as  mess-runner,  and 
a  woman  breathed  a  hint  of  fondly  remem- 
bered cookery,  more  revered  now  by  reason 
of  distance  and  intervening  time,  which 
made  the  culinary  art  seem  a  lost  one. 
A  woman  who  could  cook,  could  be  a  god- 
dess of  high  order  among  the  Georgetown 
deities. 

Mrs.  Luddick  had  no  aspirations  for 
such  honors.  Her  ambitions  were  very 
earthly,  and  her  main  desire  at  this  time, 
from  which  she  evolved  her  plan  of  action, 
was  to  earn  money  enough  here  to  take  her 
home  and  buy  a  quarter,  or  half  section  of 
the  Wabash  swamp  land  from  which  she  had 
just  departed. 

On  arriving  in  Georgetown,  she  was 
waited  on  by  three  boarding-house  keepers, 
each  of  whom  pleaded  with  her  to  serve 
him.  One  was  an  Indianian,  and  con- 
sequently was  preferred.  He  arranged  with 
her  to  preside  at  his  house,  then  going  up  at 
Mamaluke  Hill.  But  this  promised  a 
month's  idleness,  and  with  the  Wabash 
farm  in  view,  and  thinking  to  get  her  hand 
in  at  this  new  work,  she  became  for  the 
meantime  head  cook  at  the  second  George- 
town hotel,  with  a  salary  of  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month. 

The  house  consisted  of  four  rooms,  and 
its  proprietor  was  a  restless,  keen  young 
New  Englander,  who  has  since  attained  en- 
viable prominence  in  the  State.  His  young 
wife  was  with  him. 

Never,  perhaps,  anywhere  has  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  the  North  and  South  been 
brought  into   more   painful  and   significant 
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contrast  than  in  our  mines,  where  the 
merits  of  the  two  systems  were  most  sorely 
tried.  Never  has  a  disinterested  Cali- 
fornian  had  a  liner  opportunity  for  studying 
off-hand,    without    a    cumbrous  library    of 

statistics  and   authorities,  the  social   differ- 

i 
ences  (involving  naturally  the  political  dif- 
ferences) of  the  two  sections,  than  in  view 
of     this    perspective — the     humble    mining 
kitchen. 

Mrs.  I.uddick  was  Southern  born,  though 
Indiana  bred,  and  had  been  surrounded  by 
Southern  influences,  religious,  social,  and 
domestic.  Her  father  owned  a  rich  farm  in 
south  central  Indiana,  reclaimed  from  the 
swamp.  He  had  what  seems  the  common 
ambition  of  the  borderland  farmers  for  fine 
stock,  fine  barns,  and  large  houses  with 
well-finished  exteriors.  His  was  a  marvel 
in  those  days  of  exterior  "  fixin's,"  and  was 
absolutely  barren  within;  its  great  rooms 
and  passages  echoing  hollowly  to  the  boots 
of  an  occasional  visitor — for,  fortunately  for 
the  echoes,  those  needless  things  were  dis- 
pensed with  by  all  the  family  except 
in  the  coldest  winter  weather.  And  the 
household  was  conducted  in  the  most 
primitive  style,  certain  Old  Virginian  rules 
of  etiquette  being  religiously  adhered  to, 
and  prejudices  which  had  emigrated  from 
that  commonwealth  sixty  years  before  ex- 
isted in  Indiana  in  all  their  primitive  power, 
long  after  their  decline,  if  not  death,  in  the 
place  of  their  origin. 

The  economy  that  adds  so  much  to  the 
comfort,  beauty,  and  wealth  of  Northern 
households,  was  an  unknown  quantity  in  this 
home;  its  place  was  filled  by  a  simplicity,  a 
barrenness  and  general  vacuum  more  than 
Spartan,  enforced  rigidly  on  the  girls,  who 
were  denied  nearly  all  the  little  femininities 
which  at  that  time  were  in  any  event  rare 
enough  out  West.  No  horses  of  all  the 
i  rowded  pastures  could  be  spared  to  take 
them  to  or  brinii,  them  from  the  school. 
even  in  the  stormiest  weather.  They  mar- 
ried   without    any    notion    of    housewifery 


beyond  the  ability  to  fry  meat  in  hog's  lard, 
that  being  held  by  the  men  the  staff  of  life, 
and  its  preparation  so  often  repeated  that 
they  had  mastered  it  probably  to  the  extent 
of  making  it  a  fine  art. 

Mr.  Luddick  had  at  first  assisted  his  wife 
into  the  mysteries  of  meal-making,  and 
by  dint  of  many  failures,  many  tears,  and 
much  despair,  she  thought,  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  that  she  had  become  what  she 
much  desired  to  be,  a  good  housewife;  and 
she  was  proud  of  her  accomplishments. 
She  had  even  learned  to  cook  cabbage, 
an  article  never  grown  at  the  home-farm,  or 
permitted  to  enter  the  house,  and  which  she 
had  never  tasted  until  she  accepted  some  in 
courtesy  at  her  "  in-fare." 

The  second  caravansary  of  Georgetown 
was  some  forty  feet  square,  built  of  shakes 
and  cloth-ceiled,  and  divided  into  five 
rooms — the  bar,  reception,  and  dining 
rooms,  a  spare  chamber,  and  kitchen. 

On  the  night  of  her  arrival,  her  new 
employer  came  to  her  room-door  with  two 
pistols  in  his  hands. 

"  Don't  get  frightened,"  he  said,  "  if  you 
hear  any  scuffling  to-night.  My  boarders 
get  used  to  it  right  away — have  to,  in  fact. 
You  see,  the  ships  have  brought  rats  here, 
millions  of  'em,  and  they'd  carry  the  house 
oft"  down  into  their  holes  if  I  didn't  keep  up 
a  night  watch  and  thin  'em  out  a  little.  I'm 
going  to  stay  up  till  one  or  two,  giving  'em 
some     remembrancers.  But     don't     be 

alarmed;  it's  the  customary  thing — in  my 
house,  anyway." 

The  rats  were  as  large  as  kangaroo  rats, 
and  with  early  dusk  possessed  the  house. 
They  danced  on  Mrs.  Luddick's  bed,  raced 
about  the  floor,  and  up  the  waving  walls, 
squealing  and  scuffling  under  the  rough 
floor,  and  making  the  safe  side  of  the  ceiling 
the  scene  of  their  vigorous  affrays;  they 
paused  and  inspected  her  knowingly,  skim- 
ming out  in  front  of  her  to  a  good  point  of 
observation,  flirting  their  tails  as  gracefully 
as  a  fish,  and  apparently  from  a  similar  eco- 
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nomic  necessity — their  plump,  pale  breasts 
gleaming  the  while  in  the  weak  candle-light. 
Without,  in  different  quarters,  the  host 
plied  his  weapons,  and  the  sharp  reports, 
the  curses,  the  scampering  and  plunging, 
and  succeeding  restful  pauses,  filled  the 
night  with  painful  interest  and  novelty.  In 
the  morning,  all  the  results  of  these  '•re- 
membrancers" were  swept  and  wiped  away, 
and  peace  possessed  the  cold,  bare  rooms. 
Mrs.  Luddick's  predecessor  was  a.  Kanaka, 
who  had  shifted  all  his  paraphernalia  from 
the  shelves  to  the  floor,  and  did  the  brief 
business  of  showing  her  about  amid  a  jang- 
ling of  tumbling  pots  and  spinning  pans. 
The  dining-room  contained  one  long,  ex- 
ceedingly narrow,  oilcloth-spread  table,  a 
thin  little  line  of  sauces  and  spices  ranged 
in  military  style  down  its  center,  flanked 
and  captained  by  delf  molasses  jugs — a 
fragile  lead  castor  occupying  the  first  post 
of  honor.  The  Kanaka  was  possessed  of  a 
mathematical  mind,  judging  from  this,  of 
which,  with  better  advantages,  something 
might  have  been  made.  His  kitchen  wares 
were  each  evening  gathered  into  correct 
lines  at  correct  angles  on  the  shake  floor. 

There  was  little  to  show  Mrs.  Luddick, 
all  the  kitchen  being  outside  of  itself,  so  to 
speak,  for  there  were  no  closets  and  inner 
recesses,  curtained  and  guarded,  for  their 
.reasures.  She  was  left  to  her  own  devices 
until  about  ten,  when  the  hostess  appeared. 
"  Well,"  said  she  cheerily,  "what's  the 
)rder  of  the  day  with  you  ?  You  must  have 
deas  that  will  help  me  out — something 
lew." 

Mrs.  Luddick  had  no  suggestions,  not 
■eeing  anything  about  to  cook  except  a 
>arrel  of  beans  in  one  corner,  beside  a  bar- 
el  of  Chinese  sugar. 

"  Well,  let's  have  beef  boiled,  and  pota- 
oes,  and — bread,  of  course,  and  some 
>f  that  horrid  butter,  and — let's  see — some 
'f  those  Chili  peaches  (scrub  them  first, 
hough — there's  no  other  way  to  get  'em 
lean),  and  boiled  onions.     That's  enough, 


isn't  it?  There's  nothing  more,  in  fact.  O 
yes — you  might  make  a  pudding,  a  bread 
pudding,  you  know." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Mrs.  Luddick,  and 
proceeded  to  work. 

It  was  all  simple  enough  except  the  pud- 
ding. She  had  never  made  a  pudding  in 
her  life.  She  did  not  remember  ever  to 
have  heard  how  they  were  put  together. 
Puddings,  as  well  as  cake,  were  esteemed  a 
vanity  in  her  father's  household.  She  was 
too  proud  to  acknowledge  that  she  knew 
nothing  about  them,  and  in  a  pitiable  state 
of  nervousness  and  resentment  she  pro- 
ceeded with  her  dinner. 

The  landlord  dropped  in  occasionally  to 
lend  friendly  assistance,  and  chat.  He  was 
sheriff  at  the  time,  a  politician,  and  was 
also  studying  law,  and  generally  carried  a 
law-book  in  his  hand,  twisting  and  biting  its 
abused  cover,  and  cleverly  advancing  his 
popularity  between  spasms  of  hard  study. 
He  carried  his  many  occupations  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  and  with  a  sprightliness  and 
energy  that  deserved  popularity. 

Shortly  before  noon  his  wife  came  in  hur- 
riedly. 

"  Well — where's  your  pudding  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Mrs  Luddick  awkwardly. 
"I— I—" 

"Haven't  commenced  it  ?  You  haven't 
much  time.  I  guess  you're  rushed  this 
morning.  Did  you  tell  my  husband  you 
wanted  a  helper  ?  " 

"A  helper — what  do  I  want  a  helper 
for  ? "  replied  Mrs  Luddick  laughing. 
"  Why,  the  work  here  ain't  hard  so  far.  I 
reckoned  on  bein'  much  busier.  I  ain't 
none  o'  yer  lily  handed  ones.  All  our 
family  could  work." 

"  Just  as  you  please.  I'll  make  the  pud- 
ding. I  detest  to  do  it,  too.  There's 
nothing,  literally  nothing,  to  do  with,  and 
you  know  how  you  feel  when  you  try  to  cook 
up  scraps,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  mess. 
But  the  men  eat  them  gladly  enough.  They 
come  in  like  starved  dogs, — anything's  bet- 
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ter    than    frijoles  and    messing,   you  know. 
But  I'm  ashamed  of  thi 

"Why?"  inquired   Mrs    Luddick    inno- 
tly. 

"Why?— good  gracious!  why  there's 
nothing  in    cm." 

She    went  to  .1  il< mi   bai rel  filled   to  the 
brim  with  baker's  bread 
the  staler  loaves,  broke  them  up  in  warm 
water,  threw  in  a  handful  of   sandy  currants 
that    rattled    against   the  pan  like    peb 
spiced  it  a  little,  and    dumped   it   all    i 
flour  sa<k,  which  she  set   in  a  steamer  over 
an  immei  ding  iron  pot. 

"  I'll  make  the  sauce."  she  went  on. 
"  We  have  wine,  and  that  betters  it  some; 
but  you  see  what  shifts  we're  put  to.  The 
most  'scrappy'  cook  in  the  world  would 
despair  out  here." 

Mrs  Luddick  had  no  more  trouble  with 
her  puddings.  Regularly  twice  a  week,  as 
long  as  she  cooked  in  the  mines,  she  dished 
a  bread  pudding,  and  felt  proud  in  having 
added  one  more  to  her  accomplishments. 

The  hotel  stood  on  the  hillside  ;  the 
body  of  the  town  straggled  down  the  gulch, 
the  additions  being  forced  up  the  acclivities 
among  the  pines  and  underbrush.  It  seemed 
a  walled  prison  to  .Mrs.  I.uddick  when  she 
climbed  the  rise  above  the  hotel  after  supper 
to  get  a  little  fresh  air  and  look  around  her. 

The  rough,  black  hills,  higher  than  any- 
thing she  had  seen  in  her  life,  snow-capped 
and  craggy,  breathing  icy  winds  and  breed- 
ing turbid,  angry  streams,  tumbled  in  sharp- 
ridged  waves  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  hori- 
zon. The  yellow  road  bravely  tackled  one 
spur,  and  crawled  along  its  spiny  back  south- 
ward and  upward.  A  bit  of  meadow, 
en  with  poppies,  which  had  crowded  the 
gentler  partridge  peas  from  their  rich 
to  the  edges  among  the  boulders  and  bluffs. 
the  one  soft  touch  to  a  scene,  grand, 
md    in    I  The 

sharp    wind   kepi    t!  i  in   a 

aii    motion,  and   the  walls  and  flies  of 
in  the  hillsides  flapped,  quivered, 


and    swelled,   as  the   breeze  strained    their 
stakes  and  ropes. 

It  was  silent  in  the  gulch,  all  the  popula- 
tion being  gathered  in  to  supper,  and  the 
only  distinct  distant  sound  was  the  jingling 
of  a  mule  team,  without  a  load,  spinning 
down  the  heavy  grades  of  the  Sacramento 
road,  trying  to  make  town  before  dusk. 
The  upper  peaks  were  capped  with  a  pink 
snow,  though  the  air  above  her  was  al- 
ready a  thick,  dark  blue,  and  one  or  two 
stars  to  the  north  were  struggling  with  their 
diurnal  disability. 

The  beauty  of  the  sky  made  her  more 
impatient  of  the  forbidding  hills.  They 
brought  her  mud  and  dust,  muddy  water, 
thorns  and  ugliness.  They  had  jolted  her 
almost  to  death  a  few  days  before,  and  they 
translated  even  the  light  of  the  sinking  sun 
into  something  garish,  coarse,  fierce,  and 
rugged.  Above  all,  they  illustrated  vividly 
how  she  was  barred  from  home.  She  liked 
better  the  gleaming  black  pools,  their  dusky 
richness  and  darkness,  and  the  sluggish  wa- 
ter courses  of  the  Big  Swamp,  back  at  home. 
It  hid  its  dangers  in  perfume;  and  the  un- 
compromising honesty  of  these  endless 
mountains  weighed  on  her  spirits  until  she 
despaired  of  ever  seeing  Indiana  again,  and 
realizing  the  farm  on  the  county  road,  that 
was  to  bring  her  wealth  and  full  happiness. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  bud- 
dick's  position  carried  with  it  any  of  the 
disabilities  and  disadvantages  that  mark  such 
a  position  now.  She  accompanied  her  em- 
ployer's wife  to  whatever  entertainments 
were  given,  and  became  very  popular.  She 
was  awkward — "  green,"  as  the  phrase  is — 
but  heightened  her  disadvantage  to  a  charm 
by  her  innocent  simplicity:  and  then,  she  I 
was  handsome.  Her  rough  raising  had  given 
her  a  line  physique  and  constitution,  and 
her  keen  enjoyment  of  all  the  novelties 
about  her  an  animation  o\  countenance 
which  would  have  electrified  a  duller  place 
than  Georgetown.  The  honors  and  sue 
that  descended  upon  her  as  the  month   pro-  | 
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pressed,  partially  aroused  her  droopingspirits; 
and  a  train  of  idling  admirers,  whose  claims 
had  "  petered  out,  "  or  were  too  unpromising 
in  their  exterior,  or  presaged  too  much  hard 
work,  attended  upon  her  daily  in  her 
cramped,  dark  kitchen  as  helpers. 

Sunday,  in  consonance  with  civilized 
customs,  was  recognized  by  a  more  elaborate 
table.  There  was  to  be  roast  beef.  The 
landlord,  having  suspicions  of  Mrs.  Lud- 
dick's  ability,  prepared  the  roast  himself — 
telling  her  to  put  it  on  in  time  and  baste  it 
well. 

Remembering  the  pudding  and  her  palpi- 
tations over  it,  she  was  in  despair.  She  had 
never  heard  of  roast  beef  until  she  went  to  New- 
York,  and  tying  it  up,  and  applying  such  a 
strange  term  to  its  treatment,  complicated 
matters.  Was  the  meat  to  be  sewed  ?  she 
asked  herself,  turning  it  over.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  tie  it  up  in  such  a  lump.  It  did 
no  good  to  look  at  it;  so  she  put  it  on  a  far- 
ther table,  determined  not  to  see  it,  and 
unconsciously  putting  all  her  faith  in  luck  to 
help  her  out. 

The  beef  cattle  at  that  time  were  driven 
up  from  the  plains  in  bands  of  thirty  and 
forty,  staked  out  on  a  bare  piece  of  ground, 
but  generally  in  a  corral,  and  remained  un- 
fed until  their  unfortunate  careers  closed, 
their  pitiful  lowings  between  dawn  and  dusk 
and-dusk  and  dawn,  when  they  were  watered, 
echoing  unheeded  through  the  town.  Con- 
sequently the  beef  served  up  in  Georgetown 
was  poor  and  lifeless,  and  oftener  than 
otherwise,  tough. 

"Well,"  said  her  employer  popping  his 
head  in  through  the  sunny  doorway  looking 
into  the  bar-room,  "  Well,  how's  the  roast 
coming  on?      It's  the  main    thing  today." 

"  I  haven't  put  it  on." 

"  You  haven't  !  Why  it's  late,  Mrs  Lud- 
dick, very  late.      Rush  it  in  !  " 

"  I — I  don't  know   how." 

"  Great  Caesar  !  "  he  exclaimed,  grasping 
:he  pan  and  banging  it  into  the  oven,  first 
jouring  a  dipper  of  water  over  it.      "  Why, 


where    were    you    brought    up,    anyhow?" 

All  Mrs  Luddick's accumulating  ill-humor 
boiled  over  at  this  implied   slur. 

"Whar?"  she  cried  tartly,  glaring  with 
smarting  eyes  al  the  miserable  meat,  "I 
reckon  'twasn't  whar  you  was  raised.  It  was 
a  Christian  country  's  far's  I  know,  whar 
people  had  enough  to  eat  an'  rooked  it  in 
hog's  lard  'stead  o'  water,  an'  whar  they 
didn't  tie  up  their  cattle  an'  starve  'em  to 
death  because  they  was  too  pore  to  feed  'em, 
an'  whar  they  didn't  sew  their  meat,  neither." 

The  young  man  left  in  confusion,  first 
apologizing,  and  explaining  that  her  mixing 
of  terms  was  quite  reasonable,  but  mis- 
taken. So  Mrs  Luddick,  now  understand- 
ing the  principles  of  '  basting,'  basted  indus- 
triously, amid  falling  tears  and  frozen  hopes 
and  ambitions. 

I  can't  say  what  confidential  chats  her 
employers  enjoyed  concerning  her  abilities, 
or  to  what  extent  they  discussed  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  crudeness  of  the  West  ; 
but  they  probably  congratulated  themselves 
that  they  had  not  come  from  there,  nor  la- 
bored under  such  crushing  ignorance.  Mrs. 
Luddick,  in  going  to  her  husband  that  night 
for  comfort,  remarked  scornfully  that  they 
were  the  savin'est  folks  she  ever  seen.  "  The 
idea  of  their  cookin'  their  meat  in  water  ! 
Aint  they  got  nothin'  better  whar  they  come 
from,  d'ye  reckon  ?    Don't  they  have  hogs  ?  " 

"They  can't  raise  corn,"  said  her  hus- 
band in  response  ;  "  their  land's  too  durned 
pore  for  that.  They  say  they  ain't  got  no 
swamps  but  salt  marshes." 

"  Lord  a  mercy  !  Well,  of  course,  if 
they  ain't  got  any  hogs  they're  to  be  pitied. 
Then  t'other  day  I  throwed  away  some  po- 
tatoes I'd  biled  for  dinner,  an'  d'ye  know- 
she  came  trippin'  in  at  supper  time,  and  she 
says,  '  Whar's  them  potatoes?'  an' I  told 
her  I'd  throwed  'em  out  ;  and  then  she  told 
me  she  could  fix  'em  up  in  a  hundred  ways. 
Cold  potatoes  !  And  she  did  the  other  day, 
an'  they  was  good,  too  ;  but  I  don't  believe 
in   no   sich   savin'.      It  looks  stingy,      You 
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might  jisi  as  well  gil  fresh  potatoes  when 
you  want  any  cheap  fixin's  for  supper.  I'm 
mighty  glad  I  didn't  come  from  sich  .  pore 
is  New  England."  And  her  husband 
1  with  her  as  to  their  good  fortune  and 
ihared  her  appret  iation  of  Indiana. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  her  friends  had 
their  Mamaluke  llill  house  in  readiness,  had 
inserted  fin  es  in  the  Sacramento  pa- 

ii  the  San  Francisi  o  dailies 
gave  them  a  nattering  puff.  Notices  were 
printed  and  scattered  through  the  mines, 
and  bushels  of  them  were  left  at  the  <  George- 
town post-office,  setting  forth  the  unequaled 
accommodations  and  homelike  comfort  of 
the  new  house.  These  notices  were  balm 
to  Mrs.  l.uddick,  for  by  this  time  she  was 
well  known  in  Georgetown,  and  it  was  men- 
tioned that  she  was  to  be  the  amiable  and 
thoroughly  competent  housekeeper. 

Now,  the  new  hotel  would  be  the  largest 
house  she  had  ever  undertaken  to  manage. 
It  consisted  of  live  rooms — the  bar,  parlor, 
dining-room,  a  kitchen,  and  a  long,  narrow- 
shake  shed  fitted  up  with  rows  of  bunks 
d  to  the  wall.  In  addition,  there  was 
a  group  of  tents  at  some  little  distance,  de- 
signed to  accommodate  the  half-dozen 
members  of  the  household,  none  but  the 
barkeeper  occupying  the  "  hotel  "  at  night. 

Aside  from  this  encouraging  promotion, 
she  felt  a  proprietary  right  in  .Mamaluke 
Hill,  for  she  owned  a  deep  mining  claim 
staked  off  near  some  richly  paying  ones. 

"  I  can  manage  things  here  splendid," 
said  to  her  husband,  who  had  been 
working  hard  all  the  month  at  the  Hill. 
•'  I've  learnt  so  much  about  minin'-cookin' 
from  the  Georgetown  folks,  besides  all  1 
knowed  before,  that  I  reckon  I'll  make 
a  good  cook;  an'  for  its  size  thar's  no  house- 
kei  pin'  at  the  hotel.  It's  as  easy  as  our  two 
rooms  was  back  in  fndiany;  an'  I  was  always 
afeard  o'  big  houses,  too." 

Mi !.  l.uddick  was  sufficiently  con- 
fident of  herself,  and  the  boarders  were  suf- 
ficiently  humble,  and    glad  to  be   pleased, 


and  the  opening  of  the  hotel  was  most 
auspicious. 

She  tried  hard  to  succeed,  but  often  de- 
spaired in  view  of  the  peculiar  disadvantages 
that  opposed  her.  If  she  found  an  agree- 
ably sounding  rei  ipe  in  the  New  York 
Ledger,  to  which  she  was  a  subscriber, 
it  required  a  dozen  ingredients  beyond  her 
reach — some  by  the  width  of  the  continent. 
No  culinary  genius  had  bethought  himself 
or  herself  of  the  wide  virgin  field  that 
mountain  and  mining  camps  presented,  and 
the  triumph  possible  in  making  something 
from  nothing.  And  no  Indianian  of  South- 
ern extraction,  of  Mrs.  I.uddick's  genera- 
tion, had  before  found  herself  so  poor  as  to 
have  to  piece  a  meal,  for  that  was  a  step  worse 
and  lower  down  than  no  meal  at  all.  They 
had  generally  the  richest  materials,  in  the 
fullest  quantity,  at  hand,  and  the  warming- 
over  and  hashing-up  process  was  a  scorned 
economy. 

Nevertheless,  Mrs  Luddick's  affairs  pro- 
ceeded serenely  until  nearly  midsummer. 

It  had  grown  dry,  and  hot,  and  smoky; 
the  Hill  was  enveloped  in  dust  and  heat, 
and  the  freshness  of  spring,  which  had 
animated  the  human  soul,  was  likewise 
dulled  and  wilted.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  sickness  in  camp;  and  one  of  those 
attacked  was  one  of  the  boarders.  He  was 
a  member  of  a  partnership,  and  the  others 
tended  him  in  their  fashion,  bringing  him 
the  rough  food  of  the  general  table,  until  the 
poor  fellow  refused  it. 

Mrs  Luddick  was  at  this  time  the  only 
woman  at  Mamaluke  Hill,  and  she  was  far 
too  busy  to  look  after  him,  never  thinking  in 
the  first  place,  that  that  might   be  her  duty. 

One  scorchingly  hot  mid-day,  when  she 
was  at  her  busiest,  one  of  the  sick  man's 
partners  came  into  the  kitchen.  He  was 
very  tall,  and  darkened  the  room  as  he 
stooped  and  entered  the  outer  door.  He 
carried  a  tin  bucket  in  his  hand,  spoke  with 
a  nasal  drawl,  used  correct  language,  and 
sniffed  as  he  glanced  about  the  kitchen. 
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"  My  partner,"  he  said,  "  says  he  cannot 
eat  the  food  served  at  the  common  table. 
He  wants  a  few  delicacies,  something  light, 
and  nourishing,  and  assimilative.  Can't  he 
have  some  soup  today  ?  " 

Mrs.  Luddick  mused  a  moment.  She 
had  eaten  soup  in  New  York,  and  thought 
it  very  poor  stuff,  filling  one  up  with  water 
and  vegetables,  or  rather  cattle  fodder,  such 
as  turnips  and  carrots  and  celery,  a  sort  oft 
makeshift  for  want  of  somethi  ng  better.  I 
was  not  customary  to  have  it  in  the  mines; 
but  desirious  of  pleasing  if  she  could,  she 
stepped  briskly  to  the  great  iron  pot  from 
which  she  had  just  lifted  several  cabbages, 
filled  the  bucket  with  the  thick,  steaming  liq- 
uid, and  saying  smilingly  that  she  hoped  he 
would  like  it,  and  if  he  did  she  would  make 
him  some  every  day,  handed  it  back  to  the 
envoy  and  he  departed. 

But  he  returned  in  a  few  moments  in  a 
smothered  rage.  His  speech  dropped  its 
drawl  and  nasal  twang,  his  eyes  sparkled, 
and  his  form  dilated,  until  it  struck  Mrs. 
Luddick  even  in  the  midst  of  her  trouble, 
and  she  wondered  how  he  had  ever  got  in 
at  the  door. 

He  told  her  angrily,  setting  the  bucket 
down  on  the  table  with  a  bang,  that  that 
was  no  soup.  It  was  hot  water,  poisoned 
in  an  iron  pot.  A  sick  man  didn't  want 
hot  water,  or  a  distillation  of  cabbage  leaves. 
Didn't  she  know  the  laws  governing  delica- 
cies of  palates  and  the  idiosyncracies  of 
stomachs?  did  she  not  know  the  craving  of 
a  sick  man,  penned  in  these  desert  moun- 
tains, for  some  palatable  tidbit  that  should 
remind  him  of  home,  and  cheer  and  enliven 
him,  and,  in  fact,  cure  him  ? — and  more  to 
the  same  purpose. 

All  these  partners  were  cultured,  exclu- 
sive Easterners  who  were  not  popular  in 
camp,  of  whom  she  saw  little,  and  whom, 
in  common  with  all  their  kind,  she  hated 
heartily.  She  stood  in  terror  of  their  sharp 
tongues,  angular  tempers,  and  keen  wit. 
Their  kin  had  sold  her  father  paper  harness 


and  paper  shoes,  flannels  that  dissolved  in 
the  washing,  cotton  broadcloth,  clocks  with 
soft  copper  works,  and  beans  labeled  coffee 
at  a  price  demanded  for  coffee  instead  of 
beans.  To  her  all  the  East  seemed  a  land 
preempted  by  the  Spirit  of  Darkness.  Her 
memory  was  a  long  one  :  she  recalled  these 
things  while  the  ring  of  the  bucket  on  the 
pine  table  still  sounded  in  the  kitchen. 
Surprised,  disappointed,  mortified,  and  an- 
gry, she  burst  into  tears,  sank  down  on  the 
floor,  and  rocked  back  and  forth,  her  head 
buried  in  her  flour  sack  apron.     • 

Her  husband  hurried  in,  the  young  man 
explained  matters,  and  hastily  departed, 
taking  the  offending  soup  with  him;  and  he 
never  returned  again  on  any  similar  mission. 
But  the  soup  incident  hurt  Mrs.  Luddick 
very  much,  and  she  often  afterwards  stood 
and  stared  into  the  thick  cabbage-water,  and 
wond-red  how  soup  was  made,  and  if  there 
was  any  possibility  of  hitting  on  its  manu- 
facture by  chance.  Of  course  she  was  far 
too  proud  to  ask  any  one  but  her  husband, 
whose  opinion  of  soup  was  even  less  flatter- 
ing than  her  own. 

In  early  September,  she  was  lounging 
one  afternoon  in  the  shade  of  the  front 
porch,  where  the  shake  roof  offered  most 
grateful  relief  from  the  hot  sun.  In  con- 
sonance with  the  weather,  she  wore  a  dress 
of  pale,  thin  material,  simply  made,  and  in 
consonance  with  the  fashions  of  the  day  far 
too  full  and  flowing  for  present  aesthet- 
ically slim  draperies.  She  was  quite  idle, 
and  was  humming  over  atune  some  fiddle  had 
squealed  out  on  the  porch  the  night  before. 
Her  position  commanded  the  road  that 
careened  zigzag  over  the  rise  toward  George- 
town. The  heavy  mule  teams  had  ground 
it  to  a  powdery  dust,  which  the  faint  breeze 
kept  constantly  stirring,  and  from  an  ordi- 
nary driveway  it  had  widened  to  a  gullied 
avenue,  pleasantly  shaded  by  low  oaks  and 
manzanitas,  gray  under  the  summer's  accu- 
mulation of  dust,  and  pine  trees  whose  up- 
per branches  were  yet  agreeable   in  appear- 
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ancc.  \  jreen,  harboring  a  spring 
in  its  bosom,  und<  r  i  of  thimbleberry 
bushes,  filled  up  the  foreground,  and  the 
rippling  stream  in  the  gulch  made  a  low 
music,  when  one  willed  to  hear  and  appre- 
ciate a,  which  was  pcrh.  |     iften. 

The  usual  signs  of  bustle  about  the  camp 
-the  pounding  of  hammers,  and  ringing  of 
picks,  and  songs  of  idlers — were  almost 
stilled  b)  the  overpowering  weather.  Even 
the  lively  motions  about  the  saloons  were 
hushed,  and  their  brilliant  fascinations  for- 
saken for  the  cool,  low  willows  that  swished 
brook,  and  the  shade  of  the  mossy 
banks. 

Presently,  far  up  the  canon,  there  was  a 
low  crack,  too  long  for  a  rifleshot,  followed 
by  a  halloo,  and  another  and  another,  coming 
nearer  and  nearer:  until  presently  two  gray, 
bowed  heads  appeared  above  the  rise,  fol- 
lowed by  a  gray  yoke,  and  then  the  gray 
top  of  a  prairie-schooner,  more  bowed  gray 
heads,  and  gray  yokes,  and  gray  wagon, 
until  the  full  team  creaked  over  the  rise,  to 
an  almost  incessant  chorus  of  swinging  black- 
snakes  and  profanity.  Then  came  another 
learn,  a  third,  fourth,  and  fifth — forty  oxen 
in  all,  and  half  a  dozen  horsemen,  riding 
along  as  wearily  as  the  oxen  moved. 

It  was  a  novel  sight  to  Mrs  Luddick. 
She  had  heard  much  of  the  "trains"  from 
the  Donner  Lake  division  down,  but  she 
had  seen  none.  All  the  cattle  were  miser- 
ably thin  and  dispirited,  though  fine  animals, 
and  seemed  nearly  weighed  to  the  earth 
beneath  the  load  of  dirt  that  they  carried. 
The  low  wheels  of  the  caravan  sank  down  in 
the  deceptive  ruts,  (for  these  prairie  ships 
were  not  piloted  into  port,  like  their  more 
fortunate  sifters,)  and  groaned  in  their 
tremendou  to  roll  out;  and   so    in 

slow  procession  they  moved  down  the  slope 
and  drew  up  by  the  hotel. 

The  red  cloud  of  dust  rolled  from  the 
oxen's  feet  upward  among  the  wagons,  and 
when  they  shifted   off  in  the  breeze,  there- 


seemed  to  Mrs.  Luddick's  rather  bewildered 
gaze  to  be  dozens  of  heads  popped  from  the 
fronts  and  rears  of  the  wagons. 

There  was  a  lull,  perhaps  of  thankfulness 
too  full  for  words,  and  then  the  wagons 
emptied  themselves  of  their  human  cargo — 
a  flock  of  children,  tanned  to  the  hue  of 
gypsies,  bare-legged  and  bare-headed,  and 
barely  enveloped  in  some  colorless  stuff  that 
might  have  been  calico  four  months  before; 
slouchy,  slim  girls,  and  disheveled  women, 
and  one  or  two  sallow,  wild-haired,  sick 
men.  The  horsemen  dismounted  heavily; 
the  drivers  dropped  their  whips,  and  shook 
the  dust  from  their  broad  hats,  and  probably 
dipped  into  the  trough  around  which  the 
horses  were  already  crowding;  while  the 
oxen,  twisting  their  imprisoned  heads, 
shoving  and  pulling,  struggled  towards  the 
homely  bubbling  fountain,  uttering  occa- 
sionally a  low  moan  of  eager  desire. 

The  miners,  aroused  by    the  well-known 
jingling  bells  and  sounding  whips,   flocked  i 
down    from    the    hills    in  twos  and    threes.  | 
There  were  greetings  and  hand-grips,  shouts 
and    hurrahs,    swearing    and    kicking    and 
whipping,  a  huddling  together  of  the  weary 
women,   and  modest  hiding  of  those  parts 
of  their  attire  least  calculated  to  show  them 
off  to  advantage.      The  horses  were  unsad-  i 
died    and    their  equipments    flung    on    the 
porch,  and  the  freed  beasts  rolled  on  the 
young  grass  about  the  spring.      Finally,  the 
wagons  were  geed   and   hawed  into  proper 
position,  and  the  yokes  unpinned;  the  great 
tongues  dropped   to  the  ground  ;  the  splin- ! 
tered,   worn   wheels  sank  restfully  into  the  : 
weeds  and  low  bushes;  and  the  oxen,  freed,  ' 
sought  comfort  where  they  would;  and  then 
there  was  another  lull.    The  miners  dropped 
away  again  in  twos  and  threes,   the  excited 
town  dogs  sought  repose,   the  dust   settled 
into  its  customary  puffing  and  swirling  about 
the  ruts. 

Mrs.  Luddick  pulled  herself  together, 
and  invited  the  women  into  the  three  rooms 
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at  their  service,   where  they  said  they  reck- 
oned they'd   wait   till   the   men    overhauled 

the  wagons. 

But  the  men  didn't  overhaul  them.  There 
were  hay  and  oats  to  be  bought  in  ramp — 
and  the  transactions  proved  cither  very  long 
and  difficult,  or  pleasant.  It  grew  late,  and 
finally  the  women  went  out  in  a  body  and 
unpacked  the  wagons.  Strong  hands  jerked 
off  the  covers  ;  the  camp  utensils,  bedding, 
furniture,  bundles,  bags,  and  carpet  sacks 
were  flung  out,  for  those  particular  treasures 
most  safely  stored  away  in  the  wagon  beds. 

By  this  time,  Mrs.  Luddick's  supper  en- 
gaged her  completely,  and  she  made  no 
more  observations.  She  prepared  her  meal 
most  carefully.  In  addition  to  those  essen- 
tials, coffee  and  biscuits,  she  had  a  bread 
pudding,  fried  meat  and  bacon,  dried  veni- 
son, Chili  peaches,  and  stewed  apples.  She 
had  no  too  great  plenty,  for  the  usual  num- 
ber of  boarders  was  doubled  by  those 
curious  to  see  what  attractions  the  train  had 
brought. 

The  new  arrivals  were  well-to-do,  and  the 
women,  some  half-dozen,  were  very  nice, 
even  elegant,  for  Mamaluke,  in  cool,  light 
dresses  and  pretty  ornaments,  such  as 
silken  belts  and  gauzy  ruffles,  and  there  was 
a  suggestion  of  perfume  in  the  air  about  them. 

They  laughed  and  sang  until  far  into  the 
hot  night;  the  children  played  their  childish 
games;  there  were  two  fiddles  and  an  accor- 
dion from  camp,  and  much  joking  and  jol- 
lity. The  moon  came  up  over  the  hills, 
and  the  camp  lay  white  and  almost  un- 
shadowed in  its  dire<  t  rays.  There  was  a 
sound  of  munching  jaw  s  and  swishing  tails, 
nickers  and  scuffles,  all  night  among  the 
wagons,  and  a  subdued  yet  dominant 
undercurrent  of  snoring  from  the  same 
direction.  O  peaceful  September  night!  O 
silent  mountains  and  hushed  camp!  O 
tired,  far-traveling  wanderers! — the  gather- 
ing together  of  the  forces  of  nature,  one 
supplementing  the  other,  perfecting  and 
sending  forth    that  complicated,  wonderful 


thing — a  State.  Of  such  materials,  in  such 
a  way,  out  of  such  beginnings,  did  Califor- 
nia grow. 

The  Luddicks  had  decided  to  leave  the 
mines,  and  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
smoother,  simpler  pastures  further  down 
the  Sacramento,  entirely  overlooked  in  the 
rush  up  the  river,  but  now  coming  into 
prominence.  The  women  just  in  from  the 
plains,  or  a  portion  of  them,  consented 
to  fill  Mrs.  Luddick's  position,  and  she  re- 
mained a  few  days  to  aid  them  in  their  prop- 
er installation. 

They  immediately  demanded  a  couple  of 
aids,  assistance  she  quite  ignored  unless  it 
was  voluntary,  They  also  determined  on  a 
grand  "  blow  out  "  in  their  particular  line. 
Winter  supplies  were  just  beginning  to  come 
in  from  Sacramento  at  Georgetown,  and 
from  these  they  filled  the  kitchen  with  bar- 
rels.md  boxes,  dried  and  salted  goods, pump- 
kins and  squashes,  and  one  box  of  tomatoes 
from  San  Jose.  They  ordered  cans  of  milk 
up  from  Georgetown,  something  Mrs.  Lud- 
dick  had  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the 
butcher  came  loaded  with  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent sections  of  beef,  where  Mrs.  Luddick 
had  made  one  do. 

She  looked  on  in  silent  amazement,  and 
felt  a  chill  sense  of  despair  take  possession 
of  her,  while  these  agile,  deft,  intelligent 
women  gathered  their  forces.  How  had  the 
house  managed  to  put  up  with  her  ineffi- 
ciency at  all  ?  she  wondered  ;  and  what 
contempt  they  would  feel  for  her  under  this 
new  regime  !  She  was  not  envious  by  any 
means,  but  sad  and  discouraged.  She  had 
spirit  enough  remaining,  however,  to  watch 
and  learn  all  these  women  could  teach  her 
in  the  next  two  or  three  meals  preceding 
her  departure. 

The  prettiest  and  deftest  of  the  trio  went 
to  the  barrel  brimming  over  with  bread. 
"  O,  my!"  she  cried  in  genuine  horror, 
"did  you  ever  see  the  equal  of  this? 
What  do  you  do  with  it  all  ?"'  turning  to  Mrs, 
Luddick. 
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••  Throw  it  away.  Thar's  a  couple  of 
pigs  oul  here,  and  they  eat  it." 

The  four  woman  gathered  about  the  bar- 
rel and  peered  into  it  with  various  exclama- 
tion . 

"  Well,  we'll  tell  'em  not  to  bring  so 
much." 

"  It'll  make  fine  toast,  some  of  it.  Did 
you  ever  have  that  ?  " 

"  No." 

"No!  Well,  the  men'll  enjoy  it.  They 
could  get  quail  p'r'aps.     Couldn't  they  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Luddick,  "I  often 
have  'em." 

"  That's  good.  It'll  make  a  fine  supper, 
along  with  your  pies  for  dinner." 

"  O  yes,  my  pies  ! "  cried  the  chef. 

As  milk  was  far  too  costly  to  be  expended 
on  pumpkin  pies,  and  there  were  no  eggs, 
Mrs  Luddick,  puzzled  and  wondering, 
awaited  their  manufacture.     But  they  were 


literally  pumpkin,  spiced  somewhat,  and 
dashed  in  carelessly  between  two  covers. 
Stacks  of  them  were  made,  and  there  were 
not  half  a  dozen  left  at  the  end  of  dinner. 
They  were  a  tremendous  success  and  their 
manufacturer  was  delighted. 

These  breezy,  ingenious  women  spoiled 
the  long-suffering  boarders,  and  nearly  bank- 
rupted their  employers ;  but  they  taught 
Mrs.  Luddick  several  needed  lessons  :  and 
though  she  left  Georgetown  with  a  heavy 
heart  and  a  sense  of  failure,  glad  to  escape 
from  a  place  whose  blue  autumn  skies  seemed 
joined  with  the  town  in  laughing  at  her  and 
her  assumptions,  efforts,  and  trials,  later  on 
her  sad  experiences  and  sufferings  in  George- 
town and  at  Mamaluke,  came  back  to  her, 
and  helped  her  in  equally  primitive  places, 
on  equally  disadvantageous  occasions,  and 
supported  her  on  to  triumph. 

/.  H.  B. 


TO  THE  WILD  MUSTARD  OF   THE  SANTA  ANA  VALLEY, 

Once  thou  hadst  the  right  of  way 

Up  and  down  the  valley, 
Lusty  growths,  unbroken  sway 

Up  and  down  the  valley; 
Yellow,  yellow,  yellow; 
Sweeter  than  wild  honey: 

What  care  I  if  men  despise  ? 
Still  thy  beauty  to  mine  eyes 
Ne'er  doth  find  its  fellow. 

After  semi-tropic  rains 

Up  and  down  the  valley, 
Swell  and  burst  thy  tiny  grains 
Up  and  down  the  valley; 
Quickly  sprout, 
Peeping  out 
Upwards  to  the  sun; 
See  the  race  begun  I 
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Higher,  higher,  higher  climb, 

Up  and  down  the  valley, 
Flowery  racemes  in  the  prime, 
Up  and  down  their  valley: 
Picturesque, 
Giantesque; — 
Sure  from  such  a  little  seed 
Never  sprang  so  huge  a  weed  ! 

Malva,  primrose,  sunflower,  all, 

Up  and  down  the  valley, 
Cannot  vie  with  thee,  so  tall, 
Up  and  down  the  valley; 
And  the  air, 
(Thou'rt  so  fair,) 
Glints  and  sparkles  with  thy  bloom, 
Like  some  richly  jeweled  room. 

Flouted,  routed,  trampled  now, 

Up  and  down  the  valley, 
By  the  rancher  with  his  plow 
Up  and  down  the  valley, 
After  rains 
Yet  thy  grains 
By  the  road-sides  grow  apace 
Fluttering  high  with  daring  grace. 

Mourning  not  thy  broken  sway 

Up  and  down  the  valley, 
Cheering  fragrance  yield  alway 

Up  and  down  the  valley. 
Yellow,  yellow,  yellow, 
Sweeter  than  wild  honey; — 

What  care  I  if  most  despise  ? 

Still  thy  beauty  to  mine  eyes 
Ne'er  doth  find  its  fellow. 

Augusta  E.  Towner. 
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CHATA  AND  CHINITA. 
A    Novel  of  Mexican  Life. 


XXIX. 


Florencia  fulfilled  her  mission  well — re- 
calling skillfully  to  the  minds  of  the  elder  gos- 
sips the  events  and  doubts  of  years  agone; 
arousing  suspicions,  light  as  air,  which 
perhaps  had  once  menaced  the  fair  name  and 
fame  of  her  who  later  had  been  revered  as 
.i   saint  under  the   name  of  Sister  Veronica. 

It  was  natural  after  the  excitement  of 
Pedro's  disappearance  had  subsided,  that 
reminiscences  of  events  in  which  he  had 
figured  should,  in  default  of  some  new  in- 
terest, rise  to  the  stagnant  surface  of  hacien- 
da life,  and  be  re-colored  and  adorned 
with  suggestions,  probable  or  improbable; 
and  that  the  favorite  topic  should  be  torn 
to  shreds  in  its  dissection,  while  the  motive 
power  of  its  appearance  should  in  the  ex- 
citement of  discussion  be  utterly  lost  sight 
of.  Florencia,  herself,  in  the  interest  of 
tracing  the  sequence  of  events,  and  in  hear- 
ing attributed  to  the  characters  that  had 
figured  in  her  girlhood  traits  and  deeds  of 
which  she  had  heard  little  or  nothing  at 
the  time,  almost  forgot  that  she  was 
talking  with  a  purpose;  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  had  a  truly  unprejudiced  account 
to  give  to  Chinita — when  she  could  again 
see  her,  for  Dona  Isabel  had  become  a 
wary  duenna,  and  the  girl  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  learning  aught  that  might  throw  light 
upon  the  theory  she  had  formed  of  her  birth 
and  parentage. 

In  his  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, Ashley  Ward  let  much  of  the  gos- 
sip til'  the  women,  who  chatted  about  him 
aa  they  performed  their  daily  tasks,  pass 
entirely  unheeded,  while  lie  pondered  upon 
ry  subjects  which,  with  more  or  less  di- 
rectness,   were  discussed.     But  one  morn- 


ing he  caught  the  name  of  Herlinda,  and 
thenceforth  all  his  senses  were  alert.  So 
great  was  his  surprise  when  he  discovered 
this  to  be  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Dona 
Isabel,  who  had  been  a  beautiful  girl  when 
the  American  was  killed,  that  thencefor- 
ward his  mind  became  preternaturally  keen; 
he  divined  the  meanings  of  words  he  had 
never  heard  before — gestures,  glances,  the 
very  inflection  of  a  tone,  became  revela- 
tions to  him. 

Hitherto  he  had,  without  cogitating  upon 
the  matter,  naturally  assumed  from  hearing 
no  reference  to  another,  that  the  newly 
married  Carmen  was  the  only  child  of  Dofia 
Isabel.  Now  he  learned  the  tragical  fate 
of  Norberto  and  the  existence  of  the  elder 
and  more  beautiful  daughter,  Herlinda,  the 
cloistered  nun;  and  she  was  for  the  time 
the  theme  of  endless  reminiscences  and 
conjectures.  Her  winsome  childhood;  her 
early  gayety  and  incomparable  beauty;  the 
open  love  of  Gonzales;  the  suspected 
mutual  attachment  of  the  young  American 
and  the  daring  child,  who  with  her  mother's 
pride  had  failed  to  inherit  her  mother's 
strength  of  will;  the  murder  of  John  Ash- 
ley; the  time  of  the  great  sickness;  the 
death  of  Mademoiselle  La  Croix;  the  effect 
of  the  shock  and  horror  upon  the  mind  and 
appearance  of  Herlinda;  the  portrayal  in 
heavier  shades  of  faint  suspicions,  which 
had  floated  over  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
daughter  of  a  house  too  absolute  in  its  as- 
cendency and  power  to  be  lightly  attacked 
her  removal  from  the  hacienda;  her  Strang! 
rejection  of  the  suit  of  one  who  had  always 
been  dear  to  her,  and  to  whom  her  mother, 
in  accordance  with  good  and  seemly  usage 
had  pledged  her;  her  forswearal  of  trfl 
world    she  had    loved,   and    entrance    to  a 
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convent,  which  she  had  held  in  horror: — 
all  this  was  discussed  from  ;i  dozen  points 
of  view. 

And  all  he  heard  confirmed  in  Ashley's 
mind  the  belief  that  the  woman  whom 
his  cousin  had  loved  was  found;  that 
whether  she  had  been  his  wife  or  no, 
the  daughter  of  a  woman  whom  it  would  be 
a  mortal  offence  to  approach  upon  such  a 
subject  was  the  possible  mother  of  a  child 
which  he  could  scarcely  refuse  to  believe 
existed.  Though  here  a  new  perplexity  con- 
fronted him,  as — like  the  young  officer,  whom 
he  regarded  with  a  half  contemptuous  amuse- 
ment that  should  have  prevented  him  from 
following  any  example  set  by  so  lovelorn  a 
cavalier — he  began  to  seek  occasion  for  ob- 
serving Chinita  with  an  intensity  that  made 
her  doubly  the  object  of  the  jealous  and  ire- 
ful dislike  of  Carlota  and  her  mother.  That 
the  girl,  though  not  positively  beautiful, 
possessed  a  bewitching  and  bewildering 
grace,  far  different  from  any  he  had  ever 
beheld  in  woman,  of  whatever  race  or  kin- 
dred, impressed  him  daily  more  and  more 
deeply,  while — But  stubborn  facts  made 
speculation  and  efforts  at  inquiry  alike  futile. 

As  days  passed  on,  a  certain  friendship 
sprang  up  between  himself  and  Don  Rafael. 
They  talked  for  hours  over  the  political  situa- 
tion, Ashley  straining  ear  and  mind  to  com- 
prehend the  Administrator's  smooth  and  im- 
pressive utterances,  and  Don  Rafael,  with 
grave  politeness,  listening  without  smile  or 
gesture  of  amusement  to  the  hesitating, 
and  often  utterly  incomprehensible  attempts 
of  the  young  American  to  deliver  his  opin- 
ions, or  make  minute  inquiry  into  reasons 
and  events  which  often  horrified  as  well  as 
puzzled  him.  Don  Rafael  had  the  air  of 
simplicity  and  candor,  which  is  so  infinitely 
attractive  to  the  stranger,  and  which  pre- 
sented so  great  a  contrast  to  the  lofty  cold- 
ness of  Dona  Isabel,  and  the  grave  and 
melancholy  reticence  of  Feliz.  Their 
demeanor  left  the  baffling  and  depressing 
conviction  that    there  was   an  infinity  that 


they  might  reveal,  were  but  the  right  chord 
touched;  while  that  of  Don  Rafael  was  sat- 
isfying in  its  cordiality,  even  while  no  re- 
sponse fulfilled  the  expectation  that  his 
fluent  and  kindly  frankness  appeared  to 
invite. 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  his  wound  per- 
mitted, Ashley  joined  the  Administrator  in 
his  early  morning  rides  to  the  labofes  and 
the  potrero,  and  learned  much  of  the  work- 
ings of  a  great  hacienda.  These  rides  were 
confined  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
tlie  in<<i  grande,  and  four  or  six  armed  men 
were  invariably  in  attendance;  for,  as  Don 
Rafael  explained  with  a  smile,  the  adminis- 
trador  of  the  rich  hacienda  of  Tres  Her- 
manns was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  its 
possessors,  his  personal  insignificance  being 
absorbed  in  the  state  of  those  he  repre- 
sented, so  that  his  person  bore  a  fictitious 
value,  and  if  seized  by  an  enemy,  either 
personal  or  political,  would  doubtless  be 
held  at  a  prince's  ransom,  which  the  honor 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  his  employers 
would  force  them  to  pay. 

In  the  course  of  these  rides,  they  not  un- 
frequently  approached  the  deserted  hacienda 
,/,  beneficio,  and  it  was  upon  the  first  occa- 
sion that  this  happened  that  Don  Rafael 
questioned  the  young  American  as  to  his 
relationship  to  the  last  director;  and  upon 
learning  it.  rehearsed  with  deep  feeling  the 
story  of  his  murder,  pointing  out  the  very 
tree  under  which  the  bloody  tragedy  was 
enacted. 

Ashley  watched  his  countenance  narrowly 
as  he  talked.  His  words,  whose  meaning 
might  have  been  obscure  to  the  foreigner, 
were  rendered  dramatic  by  the  deep  pathos 
of  his  tone  and  the  expressive  force  of  his 
gestures;  even  the  men  who  rode  be- 
hind drew  near  as  his  voice  rose  on  the 
stillness  of  the  air  in  a  tale  so  foreign  to  the 
peace  and  beauty  of  the  scene.  As  they 
skirted  the  low  adobe  wall,  and  looked  over 
upon  the  stagnant  tortas,  the  piles  of 
broken  ores,  the  adobe  sheds  and   stables, 
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crumbling  under  rain  and  sun,  Ashley  was 
ready  to  i  redit  the  whispered  words  with 
which  Don  Rafael  ended  his  narration: 
•■  Senor,  it  is  said  in  the  silent  night,  when 
the  moon  i-~.it  its  full,  phantoms  of  its  old 
lite  revivify  this  deserted  spot,  and  that 
its  massive  gates  open  at  the  call  of  a 
ghostly  rider,  who  wears  the  form  of  that 
poor  youth  who  after  his  last  midnight  ride 
back  feet  foremost,  recumbent,  silent, 
from  the  tryst  he  had  sallied  forth  to  keep." 

••And  did  you  know  the  woman?" 
gasped,  rather  than  demanded,  Ashley  Ward. 

"I  know  the  woman?"  answered  Don 
Rafael.  "I  know  the  woman  ?  I  was  a 
stranger,  and,  truth  to  tell, no  friend  of  Amer- 
icans; a  faithful  husband  withal,  and  was 
it  likely  he  whould  share  secrets  of  a 
doubtful  nature  with  me  ?  When  I  said  a 
'  tryst  '  I  used  it  for  want  of  a  better 
word.  What  attraction  should  a  man  so 
refined,  so  engrossed  in  his  affairs,  find  in 
the  humble  and  rustic  beauties  of  the  vil- 
lage ?  For  my  part,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
imagine  such  coarseness,  in  a  man  as  little 
likely  to  be  governed  by  a  base  passion  as 
Ashley  appeared.  You  know  your  own 
people  better  than  I  can;  what  say  you  ?" 

"I  say  the  same!"  answered  Ward 
eagerly,  with  a  keen  glance  at  the  sensitive 
dark  face  of  the  Administrador.  "  Yet  I 
know  that  my  cousin  loved,  that  he  claimed 
to  be  married;  that  the  lady — " 

He  paused — some  of  the  men  were 
within  hearing,  listening  like  Don  Rafael 
himself,  with  rapt  faces.  That  of  Don 
Rafael  lighted  for  a  moment  with  an  incred- 
ulous smile.  "Ah,  then  there  was  a 
woman?"  he  said.  "That  was  but  natural; 
but  a  marriage?  Ah,  Sehor,  if  there  had 
been  that,  all  the  world  would  have  known. 
You  know  but  little  of  our  laws,  if  you 
suppose  such  a  contract  could  be  here 
secretly  and  legally  made.  If  he  claimed 
such  to  be  the  case,  he  was  vilely  deceived, 
or  himself  was — " 


He  stopped  at  the  word,  as  if  fearing 
to  offend. 

To  urge  the  matter  further  seemed 
to  Ashley  worse  than  useless.  He  had 
learned  enough  of  marriage  laws  in  Mexico 
to  feel  that  to  mention  the  name  of  Her- 
linda  Garcia  in  connection  with  that  of 
Ashley  was  to  cast  upon  it  a  slur  such  as 
could,  but  bring  upon  him  the  resentment, 
and  perhaps  the  revenge,  of  the  family  to 
which  he  was  probably  indebted  for  his  very 
life,  and  certainly  for  a  hospitality  that 
merited  respect  for  its  liberality,  if  not  grat- 
itude for  its  warmth. 

"I  shall  never  learn  the  truth,"  he 
thought;  "and  why,  indeed,  should  I  seek 
it  ?  My  aunt  was  wise  in  her  generation. 
Though  ignorant  of  the  possibilities  or  im- 
possibilities of  Mexican  society  and  charac- 
ter, she  wisely  refrained  from  problems 
which  its  keenness  and  honor  ignored,  or 
left  unsolved.  I  will  go  back  again  in  con- 
tent to  my  houses  and  lands,  to  my  silver 
and  gold:  I  am  despoiling  no  legitimate 
heir;  and  to  imagine  the  existence  of  any 
other  is  an  offense  either  to  my  cousin's  in- 
telligence or  honor,  and  to  the  chastity  of  a 
woman  whom  even  in  thought  I  must  be  a 
villain  to  asperse.  Let  but  a  momentary 
quiet  come  that  I  may  be  able  to  obtain  the 
requisite  funds,  and  I  will  abandon  this 
senseless  quest,  and  leave  my  murdered 
cousin  to  rest  in  peace  in  his  forgotten 
grave,  in  this  land  of  violence  and  mys-  i 
teries." 

This  was  the  resolve  of  one  hour — to  be 
broken  in  the  next,  as  the  sight  of  a  girl's 
face,  or  the  sound  of  her  voice,  like  a  dis- 
turbing  conscience,  assured  him  that  in  ab-  i 
sence  the  doubt,  or  rather  the  tantalizing 
certainty,  would  each  day  torment  him 
more  and  more,  and  so  make  enjoyment  of 
Tiis  wealth  even  more  impossible  than  it 
had  been  when  Mary's  sensitive  imaginings 
had  urged  him  upon  his  Quixotic  errand. 

Trivial  and  even  ridiculous  things  often 
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divert  minds  most  harassed  and  burdened, 
and  exert  an  influence  when  great  and 
weighty  matters  would  benumb  or  torture. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Ashley 
Ward,  in  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation 
(for  his  funds  in  the  City  of  Mexico  were 
entirely  cut  off  by  its  investment  by  the 
Liberals)  and  in  the  perplexity  of  his 
thoughts,  to  have  entered  with  enjoyment 
upon  any  festivity  or  pleasure  requiring 
exertion  either  of  body  or  mind;  but  he 
was,  quite  unconsciously  to  himself,  in  the 
mood  to  idly  view  the  little  comedy  which 
was  enacted  more  and  more  before  his  eyes 
— just  as  in  seasons  of  deepest  grief  and  anx- 
iety one  may  seek  mechanical  employ- 
ment for  the  eye,  and  relief  for  the  brain,  in 
the  perusal  of  a  tale  so  light  that  neither  the 
strain  of  a  nerve  or  a  thought,  nor  the  ex- 
citement of  pleasure  or  pain,  shall  awaken 
emotion,  or  burden  memory. 

Fernando  Ruiz  was  too  wily  a  youth,  too 
courteous,  too  kind,  to  throw  off  at  once 
the  semblance  of  devotion  to  a  goddess  who 
had  lured  him  to  a  shrine  that  held  a  divin- 
ity whose  charms,  in  his  inconstant  sight, 
so  far  surpassed  her  own,  that  he  could 
not  choose  but  transfer  his  worship,  even 
were  it  but  to  be  disdained  and  rejected. 
In  the  decorous  visits  he  made  to  Dona 
Rita,  and  when  they  met  at  table,  he 
would  still  sigh,  and  cast  despairing  glances 
at  the  bridling  Carlota;  who,  but  that  she- 
intercepted  others  more  fervent  still,  di- 
rected towards  the  upper  end  of  the  board, 
where  Dona  Isabel  and  Chinita  sat  in  lonely 
state,  would  have  believed  quite  true  the 
tale  with  which  her  mother  strove  to  con- 
sole her — using  such  feeble  prevarication  as 
is  usual  in  Mexican  families  when  ill  news 
is  to  be  ultimately  communicated,  in  the 
fond  hope  of  softening  a  blow,  which  doubt 
and  procrastination  can  but  cause  to  be  the 
more  nervously  dreaded.  But  well  was  she 
convinced  that  though  Ruiz  held  daily 
conferences  with  her  father,  and  even  once 
or  more  was  honored  by  a  few    moments' 


speech  with  Dona  Isabel,  it  was  not  of  her 
or  of  love  that  they  spoke;  and  with  a 
philosophic  determination  to  replace  with  a 
more  faithful  lover  the  fickle  admirer  whom 
she  could  cease  to  love,  but  would  never 
forgive,  she  began  to  turn  a  shoulder  upon 
the  recreant  soldier,  and  her  smiles  upon 
the  stranger. 

Ward  was  perhaps  singularly  free  from 
vanity,  or  too  much  absorbed  to  notice  the 
honor  paid  him;  but  with  a  sense  of  angry 
surprise  he  became  aware  that  Chinita  no 
longer  ignored  the  existence  of  the  persis- 
tent languisher,  who  at  early  morning  paced 
the  court  in  trim  riding  suit  of  leather,  a  gay 
serape  thrown  negligently  over  his  left  shoul- 
der, his  wide  brimmed  hat  poised  at  the  angle 
whence  he  could  see  the  door  of  her  room 
open,  and  Chinita  rival  the  sun  in  dazzling 
his  enchanted  eyes.  At  noon  he  stood  in  the 
selfsame  spot, in  gay  uniform,  from  which,  by 
some  miraculous  process, all  stain  and  grime 
had  disappeared.  And  not  unfrequently  at 
evening  he  reappeared  in  the  holiday  dress 
of  some  dependiente,  who  for  the  time  had 
loaned  his1  jacket  of  black  velvet,  trimmed 
with  silver  buttons,  or  his  chaparraras  of 
stamped  leather,  and  faja  of  scarlet  silk, 
well  pleased  to  fancy  he  was  represented  by 
the  lithe  young  officer,  who  filled  them 
with  a  grace  that  made  them  thenceforth  of 
treble  value  in  the  owner's  eyes. 

This  masquerade  might  have  continued 
indefinitely — for  Ruiz  no  sooner  tired  of 
changing  fine  clothes  than  of  descanting  to 
Ashley  of  his  sudden  but  undying  passion 
for  the  young  Chinita,  whose  fortunes  he 
conceived,  as  the  favored  of  Dona  Isabel 
Garcia,  would  be  as  brilliant  as  her  charms 
— but  that  first,  one  by  one,  then  in  twos 
and  threes,  in  tens  and  dozens,  men  flocked 
into  the  adjacent  villages;  and  though  re- 
luctant to  be  torn  from  gentler  pursuits,  and 
yet  with  pride  to  find  himself  in  a  position 
to  form  and  command  a  regiment,  he  set 
to  the  task  of  bringing  order  out  of  the  wild 
and  discordant  elements — a  task    for  which 
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the    training   of   his   life    made    him    more 
fitted  than  wouli  '  ;  il   talent,  with- 

out   i!        I  of    thi     material    with 

which  he  worked,  have  doni 

His  vanity  wa  red,  for  in  some  o<  - 

cult  way  the  responsibility  of  the  sponta- 
rally  was  thrown  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  he  became  the  central  figure  in  a  move- 
ment which,  within  a  few  days,  assumed  a 
picturesque  and  imposing  character.  He 
himself  assumed  that  the  magic  of  his  name 

i  ailed  from  their  rocky  lairs  these 
mountain  banditti,  these  sturdy  vaqueros, 
these  apathetic  but  resolute  rancheros,  who 
trooped  in,  bringing  with  them  rusty  car- 
bines and  shotguns,  and  sometimes  polished 
Henry  and  Sharp's  rifles,  which  the  enter- 
prise of  speculative  Americans  had  intro- 
duced into  the  country.  There  was  no 
choice  of  weapons,  but  everyone  brought 
something— -a  silver  mounted  pistol,  worth- 
less as  pretentious,  or  a  strong  and  formid- 
able machete-,  or  glittering  curved  sabre, 
forged  in  some  mountain  or  village  smithy. 
It  seemed,  too,  that  by  mere  force  of  will, 
money  came  into  his  hands,  and  clothing, 
horses,  and  provisions  were  brought  forth 
from  the  stores  and  fields  of  Tres  Herma- 
nns: that  plans  were  laid,  and  adverse  possi- 
bilities provided  against  ;  a  way  marked  out 
and  guides  provided  ;  and  that  he  suddenly 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  more 
fully  equipped  than  any  he  had  before  be- 
held— men  eager  for  adventure  and  battle, 
and  clamorous  to  be  led  to  join  the  forces  of 
:     who  while  the  cause   with  which 

mpathized  was  meeting  bloody  reverses 

around    the  City  of  Mexico,   in   which  the 

were  concentrated,  was  daily 

attracting  in  the  interior  formidable  additions 

to  the  numbers  of  the  Liberals.     The  tales 

•  >f  Conservative    despotism  and    barbarity, 

whi<  h  later  investigati  ins  prove  to  have  been 

.■  II  founded,  aid  d  much  in  influencing  the 

to  seek  a  change  of  evils,  even  where 

hopeless  of  any  lasting  U  m  tit  from  the  new 


condition  of  affairs  which  it  was  proposed 
to  inaugurate. 

A  people  who  had  for  generations  found 
in  changes  of  government  simply  fresh  des- 
potisms and  encroachments,  were  not  likelv 
to  be  enthusiastic  in  discussion,  but  mad 
for  action  —for  crushing  and  destroying  the 
old,  and  seizing  upon  all  available  booty, 
not  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  their 
cause,  but  as  a  despoilment  of  the  enemy. 
And  upon  this  principle,  it  within  a  few  days 
happened  that  Tres  Hermanos  presented 
more  the  appearance  of  a  forced,  than  a  vol- 
untary, contributor  to  the  military  necessities 
of  the  time.  Not  only  the  common  soldiers 
but  those  who  were  to  lead  them — most  of 
them  men  as  skilled  in  ordering  the  sacking 
of  a  hacienda  as  in  defending  a  mountain 
pass  or  assaulting  some  unwary  town — had 
poured  in  and  filled  every  vacant  nook  in 
the  village  huts,  and  occupied  the  long 
deserted  hacienda  deheneficio  and  the  ruinous 
huts  along  the  water  course  and  overran 
the  courts  and  corralles  of  the  great  house 
itself. 

The  great  conical  storehouses  of  small 
grains  and  corn  were  opened,  and  the  mill 
invaded,  by  the  soldiers,  who  under  the  half 
reluctant  directions  of  the  skilled  workmen, 
kept  the  somewhat  primitive  machinery  in 
constant  motion — varying  their  employment 
by  breaking  the  half-wild  horses  brought  in 
from  the  wide  pastures,  and  making  love  to 
the  village  girls,  who  in  all  their  lives  had 
never  before  beheld  a  fiesta  so  delightful. 

The  long  closed  church,  too,  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  priest  from  the  next  village  was 
busied  all  day  long  shriving  the  sins  of  those 
who  he  shrewdly  suspected  were  ready  to 
raise  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  tem- 
poral rule  of  the  Church,  whose  ghostly 
powers  had  overpowered  earth  with  the  ter- 
rors of  its  supernatural  dominion. 

Ruiz  had  gained  a  certain  fame,  more 
as  a  reflection  from  that  of  the  man  with 
whom   he  had  been  associated,   than    from 
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any  daring  episodes  in  his  own  career;  and 
he  actually  possessed  a  military  training 
that,  ordinarily,  well  filled  the  place  of 
innate  genius,  and  at  other  times  counter- 
feited it. 

He  had  impressed  Don  Rafael  as 
I  man  well  suited,  it  hedged  with  pre- 
cautions, to  lead  the  forces  that  his  repre- 
sentations induced  Dona  Isabel  to  send  to 
the  relief  of  her  favorite  Gonzales.  A 
leader  of  more  positive  aspirations  and 
declared  opinions,  would  not  so  happily 
have  welded  and  moulded  men  of  such  di- 
verse and  conflicting  elements — men  who, 
accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  guerilla  war- 
fare, were  more  ready  to  be  led  by  the 
glitter  than  the  substance  of  authority.  A 
man  of  straw,  who  though  answering  a  pur- 
pose for  the  time,  could  create  no  diversion 
of  devotion  to  his  own  person,  in  detriment 
to  the  supremacy  of  Gonzales,  was  sought 
and  found  in  Ruiz.  He  was  indeed  the 
simple  tool  of  Dona  Isabel  Garcia,  manipu- 
lated by  her  administrador,  yet  so  skillfully 
that  he  came  to  think  himself  the  moving 
power,  which  from  an  isolated  farmhouse 
had  within  a  few  days  changed  Los  Tres 
Hermanos  into  a  military  camp. 

With  the  importance  of  the  position  into 
which  he  was  forced,  his  love  and  daring 
grew,  and  he  remembered  that  many  men, 
of  family  as  obscure,  and  certainly  of  less 
tact  and  talent  than  he,  had  crowned  their 
fortunes  by  marriage  with  beautiful  daugh- 
ters of  rich  houses;  and  he  even  began  to 
reflect  with  some  dissatisfaction  upon  Chi- 
nita's  doubtful  status,  although  a  few  days 
before  he  had  despaired  of  rising  to  a  height 
where  he  might  dare  so  much  as  touch  the 
hand  of  Dona  Isabel's  favored  protegee. 

These  changes  of  feeling  were  watched 
from  day  to  day  with  amusement  by  Ashley 
Ward;  and  with  rage  by  Pcpu,  as  with  de- 
spair he  saw  himself  haling  completely  from 
the  horizon  of  Chinita's  life,  and  a  new  and 
dazzling  star  rising  upon  her  view.  More 
than  once  Ashley  Ward  saw  him  nervously 


fingering  the  knife  in  his  belt,  as  the  uncon- 
scious Ruiz  stood  by  the  fountain  in  the 
moonlight,  and  strummed  the  chords  of  a 
bandoline,  and  in  the  shrill  tenor  which 
seems  the  natural  vehicle  of  such  weird 
strains,  sang  the  paloma,  or  "  Tea/no" — 
sounds  pleasing  in  any  female  ear,  though 
doubtless  intended  to  reach  the  heart  of 
some  particular  fair  ;  at  which  Dona  Isabel 
smiled  as  she  imagined  them  for  the  fregehi/a 
Carlota  ;  but  which  in  reality  appealed  not 
quite  in  vain  to  the  girl  who  with  a  remark- 
able semblance  of  patience  shared  the  se- 
clusion of  her  own  life. 

Once  only  she  rebelled,  and  that  was 
when  instead  of  her  usual  ramble  in  the  gar- 
den with  Feliz  or  Dona  Isabel  herself,  she 
had  asked  to  be  driven  through  the  village, 
past  the  hacienda  de  beneficio,  that  she  might 
see  the  preparations  of  which  the  distant 
sounds  reached  her.  She  would  not  be  ap- 
peased at  Dona  Isabel's  refusal,' even  by  the 
suggestion  that  she  should  stand  upon  the 
balcony  of  the  central  window,  whence  she 
could  overlook  the  scene  for  miles ;  and  so 
contrary  was  her  humor,  that  Dona  Isabel 
was  glad  to  agree  to  her  sudden  fancy  that 
her  old  playfellow  Pepe  should  be  allowed 
to  describe  to  her  what  he  had  seen.  "Men 
see  more  than  women,  "  she  said  ;  "  he  will 
tell  me  something  more  than  of  the  chickens 
that  are  stolen,  and  the  number  of  tortillas 
that  are  eaten.  Ay,  Dios  !  I  would  I  were 
a  man  myself,  to  be  a  soldier  !  " 

So  towards  evening  a  message  brought  by 
Dona  Feliz  herself  startled  the  sullen  Pepe. 
Ashley  Ward  watched  him  with  some  curi- 
osity as  he  sauntered  across  the  court  and 
ascended  the  stone  stairs.  Pepe's  dress 
that  day  was  in  a  Saturday's  state  of  grime, 
and  at  best  consisted  of  a  shabby  suit  of 
yellow  buckskin,  from  which  the  metal  but- 
tons had  mostly  dropped,  and  which  gaped 
at  the  armholes  as  widely  as  at  the  waist- 
band; and  his  leathern  sandals  and  som- 
brero of  petate  showed  signs  of  age,  corre- 
sponding   to    that  of  the  ragged  serape   he 
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wore  with  such  an  air  that  he  might  have 
been  taken  tor  the  very  king  of  leperos. 

Dona  Isabel  glanced  up  at  him  as  he 
muttered  the  i  ustomary  salutation,  uncov- 
ering his  shin  k  of  black  hair,  and  inclining 
his  head  to  her,  while  his  black  eyes  fur- 
tively sought  Chinita.  There  was  nothing 
in  his  appearance  for  the  most  careful 
duenna  to  fear,  and  although  Dona  Isabel 
remembered  that  a  few  weeks  ago  those  two 
had  been  equals,  they  now  seemed  as  widely 
sundered  as  the  poles;  and  knowing  the 
prolixity  with  which  the  ordinary  ranchero 
usually  approached,  and  gave  his  views  upon, 
any  subject,  she  withdrew  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  gallery,  where  she  might  count  her 
beads  or  con  her  thoughts  undisturbed. 

The  murmur  of  voices  reached  her  with 
sufficient  distinctness  for  her  to  know  that 
the  usual  process  of  minute  questioning  and 
tantalizing  indefiniteness  of  answer  was  in 
progress;  and  at  length,  soothed  by  the 
warm,  still  air,  the  low  song  of  a  bird  in  the 
orange  tree,  which  exhaled  a  sweet  and 
heavy  odor,  and  the  habitual  absorption  of 
her  own  reflections,  she  failed  to  notice  that 
the  murmur  of  the  voices  grew  less  and  less 
distinct,  and  indeed  blended  faintly  with  the 
low  medley  of  sounds  peculiar  to  the  com- 
ing evening  tide. 

"Pepe,"  Chinita  was  saying  then,  in  a 
tone  a  little  above  a  whisper,  "tell  me,  is  it 
true  that  this  Don  Fernando  Ruiz,  who 
for  love  of  Carlota,  and  to  please  Don  Rafael 
and  Dona  Isabel,  is  to  lead  these  recruits  to 
join  Don  Gonzales — tell  me,  is  it  true  that 
he  was  the  associate  of  that  Ramirez  who 
was  here  so  many  years  ago  ?" 

••  It  is  likely,"  answered  Pepe  sullenly.  "I 
have  heard  that  he  is  his  ahijado  ;  and  what 
more  likely,"  he  added  in  an  undertone, 
"than  the  devil  should  stand  sponsor  for  an 
imp  of  his  own  blackness. 

"In  that  case," said  Chinita  sharply,  "it 
is  impossible  Ruiz  has  pronounced  against 
him.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  godchild  draw- 
ing sword  against  his padrino  ?  it  should  be 


against  his  father  or  brother  rather.  Vaya, 
Pepe,  you  and  and  I  know  nothing  of  Puro 
or  Mocho.  Bah,  they  know  not  the  differ- 
ence one  from  the  other  themselves;  but  we 
do  know  Ramirez  and  Gonzales,  and  it  is  the 
first  that  I  love.  What  are  you  frowning  at, 
Pepe?  Oh!  oh!  oh!  you  are  jealous,  as  you 
used  to  be  of  Pancho,  and  Juan;  and  Ga- 
briel !   Que  ocurencia  !  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  " 

"Why  do  you  laugh  so  loudly?"  asked 
Dona  Isabel  across  the  corridor,  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  her  merry. 

"  Because  he  was  telling  me  how  the  Tia 
Gomesinda  broke  the  olla  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  brave  recruit,  who  drained  it  of  her 
last  boiling  of  atole,"  answered  Chinita 
readily.  "But  dispensame,  Sefiora — I  will 
not  disturb  you  again  ;"  and  she  turned  with 
a  conciliatory  smile  towards  Pepe,  who  was 
regarding  her  with  an  expression  of  malig- 
nant idolatry — if  such  an  extravagant  phrase 
may  be  coined,  to  indicate  a  love  which 
was  capable  of  destroying,  but  never  of  re- 
nouncing, its  object. 

"Thou  art  more  unmannerly,  and  more 
easily  vexed  than  when  thou  usedst  to  follow 
me  through  the  milpahs  and  bean  fields, 
bending  under  the  loads  of  tunas  and  flow- 
ers I  piled  upon  thee,  and  then  throwing 
them  down  some  stony  ravine  because  of 
one  sharp  word  I  would  give  thee.  How- 
canst  thou  expect  ever  to  be  aught  but  the 
poor  ranchero,  with  a  temper  so  unreasona- 
ble?" 

"  And  what  if  I  were  as  patient  as  San 
Stefano  himself,  what  would  it  matter?  thou 
wouldst  not  love  me,  "  answered  the  young 
man.  "  And  what  care  I  whether  I  am 
poor  or  rich,  ranchero  or  soldier?  it  is  all 
one  now  that  thou  art  with  Dona  Isabel. 
Why,  if  thou  wert  her  child  she  could  not  be 
more  choice  of  thee.  Those  who  ate  from 
the  same  plate,  and  drank  from  the  same 
clla  with  thee  are  less  than  the  dogs  who  fol- 
lowed thee";  and  he  would  have  kicked 
— had  it  been  near  enough — the  cur  which 
had   bec'n    Pedro's,   and    which    like    many 
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others  had  the  undisputed  right  to  the  cor- 
ridor, and  with  patient  obstinacy  chose  to  lie 
at  Chinita's  door. 

The  young  girl  looked  up  with  a  tantaliz- 
'  ing  smile.  She  had  been  used  to  these 
I  speeches  of  covert  jealousy,  which  she 
feigned  to  take  as  the  envy  of  an  ill-man- 
nered ranchero.  "  Psha,"  she  said  gazing 
at  him  through  her  half-closed  lids,  and  yet 
from  beneath  the  long  lashes  that  veiled 
them  casting  a  languorous,  though  wholly 
unstudied,  glance,  which  dazzled  and  thrilled 
him.  "'Amiga  viejo,  tocino  y  vino  ahego,' 
— what  friend  like  an  old  friend?  Pie  is 
better  than  a  new  found  relation.  It  is  he 
who  will  do  a  bidding  and  ask  no  reason  for 

it ;  it  is  he " 

"What  can  I  do  for  thee  ?"  whispered 
Pepe  hoarsely.  "Tell  me,  and  thou  shalt 
see  whether  I  am  a  friend  or  no;  and  then 

Chinita,  thou   wilt ?" 

"Sh-h!"   interrupted  Chinita.   her  finger 
:again  on  her   lip.      "What  does  it  matter  to 
me  who  wins  or  loses  in  these  senseless  bat- 
tles ?  yet  I  wonder  thou  art  not  with  Pedro; 
T  would  not  have  him  sick  or  wounded,  and 
:alone,"  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  .  Pepe 
moved   from  foot  to  foot,  and    rubbed  his 
shoulder  against  the   wall  uneasily.     There 
was  a  covert  reproach  in  her  tone,  which  he 
resented,  and  yet  it   pleased   him,  too,  that 
I  she  should  be  troubled — if  Pedro  were  re- 
membered he  could   not  himself  be   wholly 
forgotten. 

"It  is  not  my  fault,  "   he  muttered  :  "he 
I  stole  away  in  the  night.      Some  say  after  all 
'  he  has  not  gone   to  Gonzales,  and   that  the 
men  who  are  gathered  here  may  find  them- 
selves led  to   Ramirez.      At  any   rate,   this 
Ruiz,  who  you  say  loves  Carlota,   but   who 
•  sighs  like  a  furnace  when  his  eye  lights  on 
you,  and  who  has  worn  away  the  post  of  his 
door  writing  verses   to    your  praise  with   the 
point  of  his  rapier,  should  be  but  little  to  be 
trus»ed." 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  Chinita,  "I  do  not  think 
you  love  him,  Pepito.      You  would  not  that 


he  should  do  me  a  favor,  instead  of  thyself?" 

"  I  would  see  him  choked  first  with  the 
wine  he  drinks  a  brindis  to  thine  eyes  in,  " 
answered  Pepe  hotly.  "  Senor  Don 'Guardo 
and  I  are  in  the  same  mind  about  that — but 
it  is  not  that  he  thinks  thee  a  beauty,  "  he 
added  hastily. 

Chinita  flushed,  and  tossed  her  head 
proudly.  "  What  matters  it  what  he 
thinks?"  she  said.  "  There  could  be  noth- 
ing but  ill  luck  in  the  favor  of  a  man  like 
that.  Hast  thou  shown  him  the  grave 
of  the  other  American  ?  Ah,  thou  must 
know  where  to  find  it.  Didst  thou 
think  I  did  not  see  thee  following  me  be- 
hind the  tunas  and  bushes  the  day  I  found 
it  after  I  had  bidden  thee  go  back  ?  Thou 
wert  like  Negrito  there.  Come  here  Ne- 
grito ;  thou  art  lean  and  black,  but  I  love 
thee  ;"  and  she  stooped  to  pat  the  slinking 
cur.  "Ah,  ah,  Pepito,  it  would  be  a  good 
joke  if  thou  wouldst  show  Don  'Guardo  the 
American's  grave,  and  tell  him  Chinita  bids 
him  beware  of  the  same  fortune.  " 

"  He  would  think  thee  a  gipsy  more  than 
ever,  and  a  saucy  one,  "  answered  Pepe. 
"But  I  know  this  is  not  the  favor  thou 
wouldst  ask  of  me.  Thou  art  thinking  ever 
of  Ramirez  who  bewitched  thee.  Ask  it  of 
the  Captain  Ruiz  rather  than  me;  I  would 
die  for  thee,  but  I  see  not  how  I  can  serve 
thee  by  turning  traitor." 

Chinita  started  up  angrily.  "Am  I  a  false 
hearted  wretch  to  ask  it  of  thee,"  she  asked 
furiously,  though  in  a  low  voice.  "Ramirez 
fights  for  the  side  of  right.  Is  it  his  fault  if 
the  Cleros  are  right  today  and  the  Liberals 
tomorrow  ?  Were  not  he  and  Gonzales  up- 
on the  same  side  when  they  were  here  years 
ago?  Were  not  his  men  crying  ' Dios  y  Li- 
bertad!'  when  they  passed  here  six  months 
ago?  Bah,  with  Dona  Isabel's  men  he 
would  be  of  Dona  Isabel's  opinion!  What 
does  it  matter  to  him?  he  is  a  man  to  fight, 
not  to  sit  down  like  Don  Rafael  and  the 
major  domo,  old  Don  Tomas,  and  talk, 
talk,  talk!" 
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'•That  is  very  well,"  said  Pepe  staidly; 
"but  why  do  you  not  tell  it  all  to  Dona 
Isabel  ?  Or  listen,  now:  to  please  thee  I  will 
seek  Pedro  —  1  warrant  me  he  is  not  so  far 
away  -and  I  will  tell  him  how  thou  wouldst 
have  Ramirez  rather  than  Gonzales  to  lead 
the  troops  ;  if  it  matters  not  to  him,  cierto  it 
will  nut  to  me  !  Hut  I  tell  thee  frankly,  I 
would  be  of  those  who  would  pull  down 
rather  than  build  up  more  churches.  I  see 
no  gain  to  be  had  in  fighting  for  the  Sehores 
Obispos,  who  have  so  much  already  that  the 
poor  man  can  have  nothing  but  leave  to  fast, 
while  the  priests  revel  in  plenty.  Vaya, 
Chinita,  thou  hast  heard  Pedro  talk  of  free- 
dom as  much  as  I  have.  If  Don  Benito  and 
Don  Vicente,  and  the  rest  of  them  gain  the 
day,  I — why  I  might  be  an  alcalde  myself 
or  a  general  ;  and  then — well  anything 
thou  wilt  !" 

Chinita  laughed  and  nodded  at  him.  "Ir 
is  the  Senor  Ramirez  who  could  bring  about 
all  that,"  she  said  with  conviction  ;  "  and, 
Pepe,  though  thou  dost  not  love  the  Captain 
Ruiz,  thou  shalt  tell  him  so  from  Chinita. 
Yes!  yes!  go  thy  way  quietly  to  Pedro,  and 
if  there  is  treason  Ruiz  shall  work  it.  So 
the  General  Ramirez  shall  be  brought  over 
to  our  side,  and  Ruiz  shall  be  the  only  man 
who  will  be  blamed,  if  Dona  Isabel  is  vexed." 

Pepe  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  His 
views  were  no  clearer  than  Chinita's,  but 
they  were  not  additionally  obscured  by  an 
unreasoning  enthusiasm  for  a  self-created 
hero.  Dona  Isabel  was  rising  from  her 
chair;  the  rattle  of  the  wood  upon  the 
bricks  startled  the  two  speakers. 

"  How  goes  it  with  thy  sister  Caterina  ?  " 
asked  Chinita  lightly.  "  She  told  me  once 
she  loved  Gabriel  because,  though  he  was 
old  and  ugly,  he  would  do  more  to  please 
her  than  all  the  young  and  handsome  lovers. 
Are  they  happy,  do  you  think,  or  has  he 
beaten  her  already,  as  I  said   he  would?" 

l'epe  looked  at  her  keenly  and  with  an 
expression  of  wild  hope  from  behind  the 
wide  hat  he  was  holding  in  both   hands  be- 


fore  his  face,  in  awkward  preparation  for 
departure.  Would  she  too  marry  the  man 
who  would  please  her  ?  and  after  all  it  was 
but  a  little  thing,  just  a  hint  to  the  man 
whose  admiration  she  jeered  at. 

"  Thou  canst  go  now,  Pep6,"  said  Dona 
Isabel  approaching.  "  I  am  sure  the 
Senorita  has  heard  enough  of  the  wild  do 
ings  of  these  mad  soldiers.  Thank  Heaven, 
they  leave  us  soon.  Ah!  now  that  I  think 
of  it,  thou  mayst  say  to  the. Senor  Americancl 
that  Captain  Ruiz  told  me  today  he  would 
gladly  give  him  safe  escort  as  far  upon  theii 
way  as  their  roads  may  lie  together,  and — 
but  I  forgot,  such  messages  are  not  for  thee 
I  will  send  them  by  the  Senor  Adminis 
trador." 

Pepe  muttered  his  adieus  and  bowed  him 
self  away  in  some  confusion.  Chinit; 
looked  after  him  meaningly;  he  caught  he 
glance  and  then  the  motion  of  her  lips 
His  heart  beat  wildly — they  formed  the  re 
frain  of  a  popular  song:  "  Adios,  mi  tiern\ 
amor." 

He  reached  the  patio  quite  dizzy.  Ash 
ley  Ward  and  Captain  Ruiz  were  both  wait 
ing  for  him.  His  excitement  had  reached 
crisis.  He  seized  Ruiz  by  the  arm.  "1 
you  would  please  her,"  he  hissed  in  his  ear 
"find  Ramirez,  and  let  him,  and  not  Gon 
zales,  lead  the  troops." 

"You  are  drunk!"  answered  Ruiz;  y 
he  clutched  the  youth  by  the  arm,  and  le 
him  into  his  room. 

Pepe  came  to  his  senses  with  the  shoe 
as  he  sank  upon  a  stone  bench,  against  th  •■■' 
cold,  hard  wall.  Presently  he  gave  a  bri 
account  of  Chinita's  desires  and  reason 
Ruiz  listened  without  a  smile.  Childis 
and  unprincipled  as  they  were,  they  we 
not  more  so  than  scores  he  had  heard  di 
cussed  in  the  course  of  the  years  of  anarch 
in  which  he  had  entered  upon  manhooc 
Find  Ramirez,  pledge  him  to  the  Liben 
cause,  leave  it  to  him  to  gain  such  an  a 
cendency  over  the  troops  that  they  woul 
themselves    proclaim  him    their  leader! 
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patio,   Captain  Ruiz  stopped  him. 
her  her  wishes  are  law  to  me  !"  he  said. 


was  an  easy  task.  It  set  him  thinking,  and 
Pepe  slunk  away  to  hope,  to  doubt,  to  de- 
spair, to  hope  again.  "  Adios,  mi  tierno 
amor!  " — just  the  refrain  of  a  song,  yet  it 
pursued  and  bewildered  him.  For  less, 
stronger  men  than  Pepe  the  r.mchero  have 
committed  unimaginable  crimes. 

The  next  morning  when  they  met  in  the 

Tell 
If 
she  but  love  me,  I — 

'  Carambal"  cried  Pepe  savagely.  "Am 
I  an  old  woman  or  a  priest  that  I  should  carry 
your  messages  ?  She  love  you  !  she  would 
needs  have  been  born  to  lead  apes,  to  love 
ou.  "  And  Pepe  flung  himself  off  in  a  rage, 
while  the  astounded  Ruiz  gazed  after  him  in 
Dpen-mouthed  amazement. 

By  my  life,  he  loves  her  himself !"  he 
fluttered  vacantly.  "Senor  Don  'Guardo, 
leard  you  ever  such  presumption  ?  the  pelado 
oves  the  favorite  —  what  shall  we  say  ? 
iece  ? — of  Dona  Isabel  !  " 

Let   us   say  you  are  both  fools  !"  said 

'on  'Guardo  in  good  round  English,  and  the 

iscomfited    Captain  bowed — not  doubting 

at    his   own    expression    of    disgust    was 

choed. 

Carambal  a  woman  so  beautiful,  gazed 
t  by  every  pelado  like  an  image  of  the  Vir- 
in  of  Remedios  carried  in  procession  !  An- 
al I  will  not  forget  thee,  Pepito,  and  will 
eep  a  close  eye  on  thee,  now  I  know  thou 
ast  been  tampered  with.  A  word  to  the 
General  Gonzales  will  be  enough,  if  he  is  of 
iy  mind  !" 

That  day,  in  spite  of  Dona  Isabel's  dili- 

:nce,  a  pink  note  found  its  way  to  Chinita. 

Bueno  I"  she  said  after  reading  it,    "  My 

eneral  Ramirez  will    have    the  men;    the 

nor  Gonzales  will  be  helped  ;  and  Dona 

abel  will  do  a  double  good.     This  is  not 

bad  a  subject — this  Ruiz  ;  and  his  eyes 

e  as  black  and  large  as  those  of  Ramirez 

mself.      Vaya!  all  things  will  come  right 

last.     Ah,  if  only  what  Don  Rafael  told 


Feliz  one  night  should  come  true,  and  the 
convents  are  opened,  then — " 

She  paused.  It  seemed  too  utterly  im- 
possible even  to  dream  of.  She  looked 
again  at  her  first  love  letter  ;  a  twinge  of  re- 
morse seized  her  as  she  thought  of  Carlota. 
She  laughed,  but  she  tore  the  paper  into  in- 
finitesimal shreds. 

What  was  the  writer  thinking  ?  "Ade/an/e! 
I  have  gone  too  far  to  turn  back,  even  at  the 
word  of  Chinita.  A  promise  will  gain  her 
'  love,  but  the  essential  thing  is  the  good  will 
of  Doha  Isabel.  'A  pearl  is  all  the  better 
for  a  golden  setting!'  No  treaties  then  with 
Ramirez.  Though  he  is  my  godfather,  I 
need  not  his  patronage.  Dona  Isabel,  a 
straight  path,  and  Juarez!  Adelante!  Ruiz, 
fortune  favors  you  !" 

XXX. 

A  few  days  later,  Ashley  Ward  stood  in 
the  silent  graveyard  on  the  mountain  side, 
pushing  back  with  his  foot  the  loose  sand 
his  tread  had  disturbed,  as  it  threatened 
again  and  again  to  cover  the  rude  wooden 
cross  upon  which  his  eyes  were  fixed.  It 
bore  the  name  of  his  murdered  cousin,  faint 
yet  distinct,  preserved  by  the  sand,  for  the 
wind  had  soon  prostrated  it  after  Chinita's 
shallow  replanting.  The  words  seemed  to 
Ashley  to  call  to  him  aloud  from  the  dust  of 
his  kinsman.  In  the  hot  sunshine  their 
spell  was  as  potent  as  though  a  ghostly  voice 
had  spoken  at  midnight.  For  the  first  time, 
something  more  intense  than  the  desire  to 
satisfy  conscience  by  proving  that  he 
wronged  no  rightful  heir  in  entering  upon 
property  which  should  have  been  John  Ash- 
ley's had  he  lived,  arose  in  his  mind.  The 
absolute  reality  of  his  cousin's  death,  for  the 
first  time, seemed  to  become  an  overwhelming 
conviction;  and  with  it  came  memories  of 
the  young  and  daring  man  whom  he  had  in 
childhood  held  in  wondering  admiration; 
and  as  he  stood    within    sight    of  the    spot 
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where  the  brilliant  young  life  had  ended  in 
a  bloody  tragedy,  a  deep  wave  of  sorrow 
surged  over  his  soul,  and  from  its  depths,  as 
from  the  loose  sands  of  the  wind-leveled 
grave,  appeared  to  rise  a  cry  for  vengeance. 

Though  not  till  now  had  Chinita's  charge 
that  he  be  taken  to  the  American's  grave, 
been  carried  out,  the  message  from  Dona 
Isabel,  which  Pepe  had  not  failed  to  deliver, 
had  reached  him  some  days  before,  and  had 
been  supplemented  by  a  visit  from  Don 
Rafael.  Although  a  certain  fascination  had 
inclined  Ashley  to  linger  still  at  Tres  Her- 
manos,  he  had  so  little  hope  of  adding  to 
the  information  he  had  already  gained  of 
his  cousin's  life — there  seemed  so  little  pos- 
sibility that  the  marriage  which  John  Ash- 
ley had  intimated  had  taken  place,  could 
ever  have  been  more  than  a  mere  sentimen- 
tal dedication  of  the  one  to  the  other,  in 
which  they  deemed  themselves  man  and 
wife  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  which  in  the 
sight  of  man  was  a  mere  illicit  connection, 
to  be  condemned  or  ignored — that  he  had 
not  dared  to  present  himself  before  the 
haughty  mother  of  the  one  Herlinda  whom 
he  suspected  to  have  been  the  object  of  his 
cousin's  passion,  and  to  insult  her  with  ques- 
tions or  insinuations  that  would  cast  a  doubt 
upon  her  daughter's  purity,  and  a  stain  upon 
the  fame  of  the  house  of  Garcia,  which 
even  the  blood  of  John  Ashley,  and  his  own 
added  thereto,  would  be  insufficient  to  wash 
away. 

He  had  decided,  then,  to  accept  the  order 
of  dismissal,  so  delicately  conveyed  in  the 
intimation  that  by  accepting  the  escort  of 
the  troops  as  far  as  they  might  proceed  toward 

G ,  he   would  not  only    reach    a   point 

whence  in  all  probability  he  might  in  safety 
proceed  to  the  city,  but  that  he  would  thus 
render  a  favor  to  Dona  Isabel,  who  was 
minded  by  the  same  opportunity  to  with- 
draw from  the  hacienda — her  presence  there 
;  liable  t<>  .1.  i  as  a  lure  to  either  party, 
who  might  by  seizing  her  person  levy  a  ran- 
som upon  the  family,  which  even  their  large 


resources  would  be  severely  strained  to  meet. 

Although  the  fiction  was  maintained  that 
her  assistance  of  the   Liberal  cause  was  in- 
voluntary, it   was   readily  surmised  that  she  | 
was  in    reality    seeking  to  avoid    the    ven- 
geance  of    the  Conservatives,     while   their  I 
forces    were   so  demoralized  and  scattered 
that     she    might    hope    to    reach    G- 
which    was    then    occupied     by    a    patriot 
guard,  before   the  tide    of   the  war    should! 
turn,  and   bring    the  army  of    the  Church 
again   to  the   fore    in   masses,  collected  by 
the  clarion    cry  of  fanaticism,  and  lavishly 
rewarded  from  the  hoards  of  silver  and  gold 
drawn  from  the  vaults  into  which  for  gene- 
rations had  been  drained  the  prosperity  and; 
the  very  life  blood  of  the  peasantry. 

Ashley  Ward  had  been  struck  with  admira 
tion  of  the  woman   who  thus  dared  the  dan- 
gers of  the  road — to  which  she  had  been  nc 
stranger.   He  had  felt  something  of  the  chival- 
rous  enthusiasm  of  a  knight  of  old,  as  h 
joined    the    irregular   band,  which    by  day 
light  had  gathered  upon  the  sandy  plain  be 
fore  the  straggling  village.      The  soldiers  hacj 
fallen  into  march  with  something  like  order 
with  Ruiz  at  their  head — for  once  with  at 
anxious  face,  for   he  felt   that  the  die  wa 
cast,  and  that  he  had  raised   up  for  himse 
an  enemy  whom  it  would  be  mad   temerit 
to  face,  and  hopeless  to  attempt  to  conci 
iate.      The   baggage  mules,    driven   by  th 
leathern-clad  arrieros,  who  even   thus  earl 
had  begun   their  profane  adjurations  to  th 
nimble-footed    beasts,    listened    for    thes; 
with   quivering  ears,    thrown    back    in  o 
stinate  surprise  at  every  unwonted   silenc 
The  women  who  had  come  from  other  vi 
lages  were  laughing,  and  chiding  their  un 
infants,  as  -they  arranged    and    re-arrange 
their  baskets  of  maize  and  vegetables  upo 
the    panniers    of     their    donkeys  —  if  tl 
were   fortunate  enough  to   possess  any 
upon  their  own   shoulders   if  they  were 
walk  ;  and  those  who  were  for  the  first 
leaving  their  own   tierra  to    follow  the 
tunes  of  husband  or  sweetheart,  burst  in 
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loud  lamentations.  Ashley  had  been  glad 
to  find  these  changed  to  laughter,  however, 
before  they  were  well  past  the  broken  wall 
of  the  hacienda  de  beneficio;  which  they 
skirted,  entering  upon  the  vereda  which  led 
across  the  hill,  where  the  rough  heaps  of 
sand  showed  through  the  scattered  nopales, 
and  where,  by  the  rude  wooden  crosses  he 
now  for  the  first  time  learned,  lay  the  village 
graveyard. 

Pepe  was  riding  sullenly  by  his  side.  He 
had  been  sent  back  with  a  sharp  reprimand 
from  the  station  he  had  taken  among  the 
mounted  mozos  who  surrounded  the  carriage 
of  Dona  Isabel.  A  glance  from  Chinita  had 
been  the  deepest  reproof  of  all  ;  and  as  he 
pondered  upon  it,  certain  words  which  she 
had  uttered,  and  which  he  had  hitherto  for- 
gotten had  come  into  his  mind.  As  his  eye 
caught  Ward's  he  had  suddenly  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  bridle  of  the  American's  horse,  and 
muttered: 

"Senor,  she  thinks  I  have  forgotten  all  her 
wishes:  but  there  is  not  one  so  foolish  that  I 
scorn  it.  Turn  aside  but  for  a  moment, 
!Senor.      Here  where  the  adobe  has  fallen, 

I  your   horse  can  scramble  through  the  wall. 
Follow  me;  they  will  not  miss  us  before  we 
can  reach  our  places  again.      Caramba!  Don 
Fernando    watches  me  as  a  cat   watches  a 
■mouse.      Here,  Senor — never  mind  the  wo- 
men.   I'aya!  how  they  herd  their  burros  to- 
!  gether,   when  they    might    have  the    whole 
■hillside  to   pick  their  own  paths  on  !      Here 
I  is  the  spot.    I  have  never  forgotten  it  since  I 
(  followed  her  through  the  rushes  down   there 
.  by  the  stream,  and  scratched  my  face  in  the 
luftas,  darting  behind  them  that  she  should 
mt  see  me.      I  was  not  half  so  tired  as  she 
a  as,  though,  when  she  sat  down  to  rub  sand 
j  apon   her  smarting  hands — and  fell  asleep 
I  >vith  the  sun  beating  upon  her  head.  I  won- 
ler  if  she  ever  thought  it  was  I  who  covered 
ier  face  with  her  ragged  reboso  ? — she  wears 
I  )ne  of  silk,  and  as  clean  and  soft  as  a  dove's 
jreast,  now — or  that   I   lay   behind   the  big 
.lipes  of  the  flowering  organo  as  she   turned 


over  the  fallen  cross  her  hand  struck  against, 
and  read  the  name  and  age  of  the  American 
who  had  been  murdered  years  before.  Who 
ever  would  have  thought — for  I  hated  her 
then  if  I  did  follow  her,  as  she  maddens  me 
now  with  her  soft  eyes,  and  her  mocking 
smile — that  I  should  be  bringing  here  the 
man  who  is,  they  say,  just  the  handsome,  wo- 
man-maddening demon  this  other  was  ;  and 
at  her  will,  too  ?  Ave  Maria  Pitrisima  ! 
what  God  wills  the  very  saints  themselves 
may  not  say  No  to  ;  much  less  a  poor  lepero 
like  Pepe  Yalle." 

These  thoughts,  perhaps  scarcely  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  set  down,  passed 
through  the  mind  of  Pepe,  as  lingering  until 
the  straggling  procession  had  passed,  he 
emerged  from  the  shade  of  such  an  organo 
as  had  once  sheltered  him  years  ago;  and 
taking  his  bearings  with  unerring  eyes, 
beckoned  to  Ashley — whose  heart  had 
begun  to  beat  suffocatingly,  though  he  knew 
that  it  was  utterly  improbable  that  anything 
more  important  than  the  mound  that  cov- 
ered the  body  of  his  cousin  would  meet  his 
eye — and  led  the  way  to  the  most  wind- 
swept and  desolate  portion  of  that  paupers' 
acre;  and  presently  stooping  where  the 
ground  was  sunken  rather  than  heaped, 
turned  with  some  effort  the  half  buried 
cross,  and  exposed  to  Ashley's  view  the 
name  from  which  his  own  had  been  derived. 

He  gazed  at  it  in  a  sort  of  fascination, actu- 
ally spelling  the  letters  over  and  over.  He 
felt  as  if  a  part  of  himself  must  be  buried 
there.  His  eyes  burned;  the  glaring  sun- 
shine leaped  and  quivered  above  the  ill- 
carved  letters,  distorting  and  confounding 
them;  his  heart  beat  violently;  every  sense 
but  that  of  hearing  seemed  to  fail  him,  and 
every  sound  npon  the  air  became  a  weird, 
mysterious  voice,  blood  crying  unto  its  kin- 
dred blood. 

His  deep  emotion  fixed  the  indifferent 
and  wandering  eye  of  Pepe,  who,  holding 
the  bridles  of  the  horses,  stood  near,  impa- 
tient to  be  gone,  yet  purposing  to  watch  out 
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of  slight  the  last  stragglers — for  it  was  with  a 
double  purpose  he  had  turned  aside  to  point 
out  the  grave  of  the  American:  first,  per- 
haps, to  gratify  the  seemingly  jesting  wish  of 
Chinita;  and  then  to  sci/e  the  opportunity 
to  turn  his  fleet  steed  into  the  narrow  vereda 
which  led  to  mountain  villages,  where  he 
shrewdly  suspected  Pedro  might  be  found, 
or  at  least  be  heard  of.  He  had  promised 
to  carry  the  message  of  Chinita  to  Pedro, 
and  would  have  set  forth  upon  the  very 
night  she  had  charged  him  with  it;  but  until 
mounted  as  a  soldier  of  Ruiz's  command, 
had  found  it  impossible  to  provide  himself 
with  a  horse,  without  which  it  was  hopeless 
for  him  to  attempt  his  quest.  To  escape 
the  discipline  of  the  ranks,  he  had  induced 
Ashley  to  retain  him  as  his  servant,  feeling 
no  scruple  in  his  intended  abandonment. 
As  his  eye  rested  upon  the  pale  and  excited 
countenance  of  Ashley,  Chinita's  words, 
with  which  she  had  bade  him  taunt  him,- 
flashed  into  his  mind;  yet  he  forbore  to 
utter  them,  saying  presently  in  a  tone  of 
concern: 

"  Vamonos,  Senor,  it  is  growing  hot.  It  is 
almost  noon,  and  you  are  faint.  Let  us 
ride  on,  and  I  will  point  out  the  way  that 
you  must  take  when  we  have  crossed  the 
face  of  the  hill.  Then  comes  a  slight  de- 
scent, Senor,  and  upon  the  little  plain  that 
lies  between  that  and  the  canon  of  Los 
Canlarros,  will  the  troop  stop  for  the  noon- 
ing. This  has  been  a  rapid  march.  Dona 
Isabel  will  feel  all  the  safer  when  she  is  once 
on  the  highway.  But  as  for  us,  Senor,  we 
must  part  company.  You  will  find  a  better 
servant ;  I  should  but  ill  serve  your  Grace. 
You  know  yourself  I  am  but  a  stupid  fel- 
low, and  it  is  only  the  patience  of  su  tnerced 
that  has  been  equal  to  my  ignorance." 

Ashley  heard  neither  the  excuses  of  Pepe 
nor  his  own  praises,  but  with  a  gesture  at 
once  commanding  and  entreating  the  ser- 
vant to  leave  him,  said  :  "  Pepe,  I  had 
forgotten.     There  is  something  which  will 


keep  me  still  at  Tres  Hermanos.  The  Sefiora 
Dona  Isabel  must  pardon  me.  Go  !  Go 
to  your  duty,  as  I  must  to  mine.  God !  how 
could  I  have  forgotten  it  ?  O  John  ! 
John  !  does  time  and  distance  make  men  so 
unnatural  ?  Is  it  possible  I  could  leave  the 
place  where  you  were  so  foully  murdered, 
without  knowing  why  or  by  whom  ?  Who 
killed  him,  and  why  was  the  deadly  and 
secret  blow  struck  ?  Ah,  that  involves  the 
question  of  the  very  mystery  I  came  here 
to  fathom,  and  which  I  was  turning  my 
back  upon  ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
here,  and  not  by  following  Dona  Isabel 
Garcia,  that  it  may  be  solved.  She  is  too 
resolute,  too  astute  ;  nothing  is  to  be  forced 
or  beguiled  from  her  lips  !  But  now  that 
the  spell  of  her  presence  is  removed,  I  may 
learn  all  from  these  people  who  with  all 
their  cunning  and  clannish  devotion  can 
surely  be  influenced  by  reasons  such  as-  I 
can  give." 

"  Who  would  have  guessed  the  sight  of  a 
grave  would  so  stir  the  blood  ? "  soliloquized 
Pepe,  "can  it  be  that  Chinita — ?  but  no, 
she  was  more  in  jest  than  earnest;  she  al- 
ways laughed  at  the  Chatita  for  her  sorrow 
for  the  gringo. — Well,  all  must  die  !  "  he 
said  aloud.  "  Believe  me,  Senor,  after  all 
these  years,  a  knife  thrust  is  a  little  matter 
to  inquire  into.  Caramba !  Chinita  her- 
self .would  tell  you  that  to  turn  back  on  a 
journey  because  of  the  dead  is  an  omen  of 
evil;  'twas  not  for  that  she  would  have  me 
show  you  the  grave  of  your  countryman — 
God  rest  him  !  " 

Ashley  looked  at  him  keenly.  "Ah,"  he 
said,  "it  is  then  no  accident  that  you  have 
brought  me  here  ?  God  !  what  a  mystery  !  J 
Pepe,  tell  her  I  know  her  thoughts,  and  that 
I  never  will  rest  till  I  prove  them  right  or 
wrong.  She  is  a  strange  creature,  and  like- 
ly to  prove  an  enigma  to  more  men  than  my- 
self. Poor  lad,  she  is  not  for  you  to 
dream  of." 

"I  will  not  see  her  again  till  I  can   tell 
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her  that  which  shall  please  her,  "  said  Pepe. 
"  Look  you,  Seiior,  she  is  one  who  will  have 
the  world  turn  to  suit  her.  " 

"  A  wilful  girl,  "  thought  Ashley  ;  "  with 
all  the  craftiness  and  deceit  of  the  Indian, 
and  the  pride  and  passion  of  a  Spaniard. 
What  if  I  should  follow  her  ?  No,  no;  mere 
circumstance  and  conjecture  shall  not  turn 
me  !  Adios,  Pepe,  and  beware  !  it  is  Dona 
Isabel  you  serve  and  not  the  young  girl  who 
has  bewitched  you." 

Pepe  smiled  vaguely;  his  glance  roved 
I  over  the  landscape..  "Her  heart  is  virgin 
:  honey  in  a  cup  of  alabaster!"  he  murmured. 
Ashley  was  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
I  poetic  expressions  of  these  unlettered  ran- 
;  cheros,  and  with  some  impatience  he  took  in 
•  his  own  hand  the  bridle  rein  of  his  horse, 
'  and  reminding  Pepe  that  it  was  nearly  noon, 
and    that    he    would  be    missed  should   he 

■  longer  delay,   bade  him  mount  and  hasten 
with  his  excuses  to  Dona  Isabel. 

With  the  customary  apparent  submission 

of  a  peon,  Pepe  prepared  to  obey.      He  was 

J  in  fact  anxious  to  set  forth  as  soon  as  he 

■  could  be   certain  that  no  straggler  was  near 
i  to  mark   his   movements.     The  troops  and 

their  followers  had  disappeared.  "The 
:  Seiior  Don  'Guardo  should  leave  this  soli- 
tary spot  on  the  instant,"  he  said  with  genu- 
>ine  concern  ;  "in  these  days  of  revolution, 
one  can  never  say  what  gente  mala  may  be 
wandering  abroad." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them,"  an- 
swered Ashley,  "unless  it  should  be  that 
i  they  might  attempt  to  rob  me  of  the  horse 
Dona  Isabel  has  loaned  me.  Well,  for  its 
sake,  I  will  be  prudent  ;  though  in  truth  the 
sight  of  a  ghost  in  this  desolate  spot  of  sunk- 
en graves,  would  seem  more  probable  than 
that  any  living  being  should  pass  here.  But 
adios,  Pepe." 

"Hasta  luego,  Seiior  !"  replied  Pepe  grave- 
ly, lifting  his  hat.  He  had  attached  himself 
to  Ashley,  and  it  seemed  to  him  an  evil 
omen  that  they  should  part  at  a  grave,  and 
he  thus  attempted  to  console  himself  by  the 


pretence  that  it  was  but  for  a  little  while. 
"  flasta  luego,  Seiior,  y  Dios  le  guarde  !" 

Ashley  shook  his  hand  warmly.  The 
ranchero  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  ad- 
justed his  serape  so  that  his  face  was  almost 
hidden,  and  dropping  into  that  utterly  un- 
graceful posture  into  which  the  skilled  horse- 
man of  Mexico  relapses  when  he  suffers  his 
steed  to  take  his  own  way  and  pace  across 
a  wearisome  stretch  of  country,  he  turned 
his  horse's  head  toward  the  rereda  they 
had  left,  and  slowly  receded  from  Ashley's 
gaze.  Once,  however,  beyond  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  his  eye  brightened,  his  figure 
straightened;  a  distant  sound  of  voices 
reached  his  keen  ear — it  was  so  remote  that 
but  for  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  it 
would  have  failed  to  reach  him.  Bending 
his  head  he  listened  intently  for  a  moment; 
then  raising  it  he  gazed  searchingly  on  every 
hand;  rode  for  a  short  distance  to  the  right, 
guided  his  nimble-footed  beast  down  the 
cleft  sides  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  along  the 
dry  bottom  of  a  rock  strewn  path,  which 
rapid  floods  had  in  some  past  time  cut  in 
their  fierce  descent  from  the  steep  sides  of 
the  frowning  mountains;  and  so  gradually 
gained  the  dark  and  solitary  defiles  that  led 
directly  to  those  eyries  of  bandit  moun- 
taineers, who  under  the  guise  of  shepherds, 
charcoal  burners,  and  goat  herds,  had  been, 
as  Pepe  well  knew,  the  chosen  comrades 
of  Pedro  Gomez  and  his  mates,  in  the  boy- 
hood days  of  that  Don  Leon  whose  wild 
deeds  were  still  the  theme  of  many  a  tale, 
and  like  the  story  of  his  death  became  more 
mythical  with  every  repetition. 

Pepe  rode  steadily  on  for  hours,  picturing 
to  himself  his  meeting  with  Pedro  should  he 
find  him;  or  the  quiet  exultation  of  Chinita 
when  she  heard  that  he  had  deserted  the 
troops;  or,  again,  the  return  of  Don  'Guardo 
to  the  hacienda.  In  his  heart  he  was  not 
displeased  that  he  should  be  separated  from 
Chinita,  though  it  left  her  the  more  com- 
pletely to  the  gallant  care  of  Ruiz.  He  had 
comprehended  instantly  the  emotion  which 
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d  upon  Ashley  at  his  kinsman's 
the  instinct  for  revenge.  He  said  to 
himself  that  those  Americans,  after  all, 
were  getltt  ,/<■  rayon,  anil  felt  a  certain  satis- 
faction that  he  had  been  the  instrument  of 
calling  into  action  a  sentiment  that  did  the 
gringo  so  much  credit. 

Meanwhile  the  heat  of  noon  passed,  and 
Ashley's  horse  stood  with  patient  dejection 
in  the  shadow  of  the  huge  cactus  to  which 
he  had  been  tethered,  not  even  taking 
advantage  of  the  freedom  allowed  by  the 
length  of  the  riata,  so  little  temptation  to 
browse  was  offered  by  the  sparse  and  coarse 
tufts  of  herbage  which  struggled  into  exist- 
ence here  and  there.  The  time  wore 
on,  and  an  occasional  stamp  attested  his 
disapprobation  of  a  master  who  lay  prone 
upon  the  ground  under  a  mesquite  when  the 
sun  shone  hottest,  and  when  the  cool  breeze 
of  afternoon  swept  over  the  silent  spot,  stood 
long  and  still  beside  the  grave  he  had  not 
sought,  and  yet  felt  infinite  reluctance  to 
leave. 

It  was  a  foolish  thought,  but  as  he  gazed 
across  the  broad  valley  to  the  great  square 
of  buildings  set  among  the  fields,  he  im- 
agined how  indeed  the  dead  man  might  at 
times  steal  forth  to  visit  again  those  fertile 
scenes  where  he  had  lived  and  loved.  As 
he  stood  there,  Ashley  could  see  the  people 
like  pigmies  passing  in  and  out  the  great 
gateway,  or  going  from  hut  to  hut  in  the 
village.  There  was  one  figure — it  seemed 
that  of  a  woman — which  his  eye  sought 
from  time  to  time,  as  it  appeared  and  disap- 
peared in  the  milpahs  and  bean  fields,  and 
at  last  on  the  open  road  that  lay  between 
them  and  the  hacienda  dt  beneficio.  He  was 
becoming  quite  fascinated  by  its  hesitating, 
yet  persistent,  progress,  when  he  was  startled 
by  a  sound;  and  glancing  up,  he  saw  a  man 
leaning  upon  the  crumbling  wall,  and  re- 
ing  him  with  a  gaze  so  bewildered,  so 
fixed,  that  involuntarily  he  moved  a  step 
towards  him. 

The  man  started  as  if  some  frightful  spell 


had  been  broken.  Ashley  saw  that  he 
crossed  himself,  and  muttered  some  invoca- 
tion; yet  he  had  not  the  look  of  a  nervous 
man  or  a  coward,  but  rather  that  of  a  som- 
nambulist pacing  the  earth  under  the  im- 
pulse of  some  horrible  dream.  The  man 
was  not  ill-looking — no,  decidedly  not;  and 
though  his  skin  was  deeply  browned  as  if 
from  much  exposure,  and  his  cheek  bones 
were  prominent,  giving  his  face  a  certain 
cast  below  the  eyes  that  was  plebeian  or  In- 
dian in  character,  the  eyes  themselves  were 
dilated  and  brilliant,  and  the  straight  nose 
and  pointed  beard  gave  him  the  air  of  a 
Spanish  cavalier,  though  he  wore  the  broad 
sombrero  and  serape  of  a  common  soldier  of 
the  rural  order.  Perhaps  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions a  more  practiced  eye  than  that  of 
Ashley  Ward  would  have  accepted  him  for 
what  he  purported  to  be:  but  the  American, 
with  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  repulsion, 
little  accounted  for  by  the  mere  sense  of  in- 
trusion caused  by  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance, at  once  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  dress — though  he  had  no  appearance  of 
strangeness  in  it — was  virtually  a  disguise, 
and  that  instead  of  a  soldier  of  the  ranks,  the 
man  before  him  was  of  no  ordinary  position 
or  character. 

He  seemed  to  have  risen  out  of  the 
ground,  so  stealthily  had  he  approached. 
It  would  have  been  quite  possible  for  him, 
tall  as  he  was,  to  have  skirted  the  wall  with- 
out observation  from  any  one  within  the  en- 
closure. But  undoubtedly  he  had  taken  no 
precaution  in  that  solitary  place,  which,  ex^ 
cept  at  funeral  times,  was  shunned  as  the 
haunt  of  ghosts  and  ill-omened  birds  and 
reptiles;  and  thus  had  come  unexpectedly 
upon  the  motionless  figure  of  the  tall  young 
man,  clothed  in  a  plain  riding-suit  of  black, 
the  bright,  conspicuous  locks  at  the  mo- 
ment uncovered,  the  face  fair,  of  a  charac- 
teristic American  type,  but  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  observer  with  one  he  had  seen 
but  twice  or  thrice — all  on  the  mad  night 
when  the  moon   had  shone  down  upon  it, 
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quivering  in   the  death   agony  above  which 
he  had  exulted. 

The  two  men  held  each  the  other's  gaze 
in  silence  for  a  full  minute,  both  unmindful 
of  the  common  courtesy  usual  in  such 
chance  encounters  in  solitary  places.  Then, 
recovering  from  the  superstitious  awe  which 
had  overpowered  him,  the  Mexican  stepped 
over  the  broken  wall.  Ashley  noticed  as 
he  did  so  that  heavy  silver  spurs  were  on 
his  heels,  and  that  the  fringed  sides  of  the 
leathern  chaparreras  were  stained  as  though 
with  hard  riding — and  as  if  from  habit, 
rather  than  any  purpose  of  menace,  his 
nervous  hand  closed  upon  the  pistol  in  his 
scarlet  faj'a,  as  with  a  few  long  strides  he 
reached  the  spot  on  which  Ashley  stood 
with  that  air  of  defiance  that  a  sudden  in- 
trusion upon  a  solitude  however  secure, 
naturally  arouses  in  a  man  who  is  neither  a 
coward,  nor  an  adept  in  the  self-command 
that  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  substitute 
for  invincible  courage. 

"Senor,"said  the  Mexican,  "your  pis- 
tols are  on  your  saddle.  You  are  right — 
this  is  an  evil  habit  to  wear  them  so  readily 
at  one's  side.  Pardon  me  if  in  my  surprise 
I  assumed  an  attitude  of  menace,  but  these 
are  troublous  times.  One  scarcely  expects 
to  find  a  caballero  alone  in   such  a    place." 

He  looked  around  him  with  a  smile, 
which  did  not  hinder  a  quiver  of  the  lip, 
expressing  an  excitement  which  his  com- 
monplace words  denied. 

Ashley  regarded  him  with  ever-increasing 
repugnance.  It  was  true  his  pistols  hung 
from  the  saddle,  but  there  was  a  small 
knife  in  his  belt,  and  his  hand  wandered  to 
it  stealthily  as  he  answered:  "  Senor,  I 
make  no  inquiry  why  you  are  here,  and  on 
foot — which  you  must  acknowledge  might 
well  cause  some  curiosity  in  this  place  ;  but 
in  all  courtesy  I  trust  your  errand  is  a  hap- 
pier one  than  mine.  Whatever  it  is,  I  will 
not  intrude  upon  it  longer  than  will  suffice 
to  plant  this  cross."  And  with  an  air  of 
perfect  security,  but  with  the  knife  in  hand, 


lie  bent  t<>  the  work,  which  the  other  re- 
garded with  an  almost  incredulous  gaze 
the  preservation  of  a  grave  or  its  tokens 
being  a  sort  of  sentimentality  to  which  by 
tradition  and  training  he  was  a  stranger  ; 
and  to  see  it  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in 
this  God's  acre  of  peones,  almost  sufficed  to 
dissipate  the  impression  the  unexpected  en- 
counter had  made  upon  him.  As  Ashley 
quietly  pursued  his  work,  the  new-comer  had 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  him  narrowly.  After 
all,  this  was  like  many  another  American  ! 
Yet  there  was  something  that  brought  the 
sweat  to  the  brow  of  the  soldier  ;  he  pushed 
back  his  hat,  and  breathed  hard.  As  he 
did  so,  Ashley  braced  the  cross  against  his 
knee.  The  action  brought  the  letters  into 
clear  and  direct  view.  The  eyes  of  the 
Mexican  rested  upon  them.  He  fell  back 
a  step  or  two  in  superstitious  awe,  involun- 
tarily exclaiming  : 

"  Christo  !  was  he  buried  here  ?  and  who 
are  you  ? 

Ashley  glanced  up.  There  was  a  revela- 
tion to  him  in  the  disordered  and  ashy 
countenance.  He  dropped  the  cross, 
sprang  over  the  grave,  and  seized  the 
stranger  by  the  right  arm.  "  Who  are  you 
who  ask  ?  "  he  cried,  "  What  do  you  know 
of  the  man  who  is  buried  there  ?  " 

"Caramba!  you  are  a  brave  man  to  put 
such  questions!  "  retorted  the  new  comer, 
wrenching  himself  free.  Ashley  had 
spoken  in  English,  but  the  violence  of  his 
act  had  interpreted  his  words.  "  Take 
your  pistols  and  defend  yourself,  if  you  are 
here  for  vengeance.  Kill  him,  yes — I 
killed  him  as  I  would  a  dog.  Faith,  I 
thought  it  was  his  accursed  ghost  that  had 
risen  to  challenge  me  !" 

"  I  am  his  cousin!  Assassin,  give  me 
reasons  for  your  deed!"  cried  Ashley  furi- 
ously, yet  with  a  remembrance  that  to  every 
criminal  should  be  allowed  some  chance  of 
justification. 

But  the  Mexican  seemed  little  inclined 
to  profit  by  it. 
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••  Reasons!  "  cried  he.  "  Yes,  such  rea- 
sons as  I  gave  him  when  I  thrust  the  knife 
into  his  heart."  He  raised  his  pistol  and 
Bred.  The  shot  passed  so  close  to  Ashley's 
temple  that  he  heard  it  whiz  through  the 
air.  In  the  same  instant  the  two  men 
clinched.  The  horse,  which  during  the 
controversy  had  plunged  and  reared  madly, 
broke  away  and  careering  over  the  graves, 
galloped  wildly  down  the  hillside.  A  fresh 
horse  with  its  rider  dashed  into  the  en- 
closure, and  a  voice  cried,  "  For  Dios,  mi 
General'.  What  adventure  is  this?  Mount! 
mount,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost!  " 

The  combatants  at  the  sound  of  a  voice 
had  involuntarily  paused.  Had  the  knife 
been  in  the  hand  of  the  Mexican  it  would 
have  sheathed  itself  in  his  opponent's 
heart;  but  Ashley,  less  ready  in  its  use,  ar- 
rested his  hand  midway.  His  passion  half 
spent,  the  scarcely  healed  wound  throbbing 
in  his  shoulder,  his  strength  exhausted,  he 
had  much  ado  to  keep  'himself  from  stag- 
gering. 

"  A  touch  of  my  sabre  would  finish 
him,"  said  the  new  comer  coolly,  as  he 
reined  in  his  restive  horse,  and  put  his  hand 
on  the  long  weapon  swinging  from  his  sad- 
dle.    But  the  officer  stopped  him. 

"No  killing  in  cold  blood,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Tis  a  madman,  but  his  fury  is 
over.  What  brings  you  here,  Reyes? 
Were  you  not   to  wait  at  the  emboscado  ? " 

"  Wait!  "  he  retorted,  "  this  is  no  time 
to  wait !  We  are  already  a  day  too  late. 
A  thousand  men  are  on  the  road  before  us, 
///;'  Genera/!  We  let  them  pass  us  this 
morning  as  we  lingered  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mountain  in  el  Zalutan  del  Infiemo." 

"  \nd  the  troops  are  there  still!"  cried 
the  other  furiously.  "Where  is  el  Clioo- 
looke?  Did  you  not  think  to  bring  me 
a  horse?  Hombre,  back  to  the  Zahuan. 
We  must  begin  the  march  this  very  night. 
I  know  Ruiz;  he  will  yield  in  a  moment  at 
sight  of  me!  " 


"  Not  he  !"  answered  Reyes,  "  He  has 
a  new  palrona;  Dona  Isabel  herself  is  with 
him." 

"  Isabel  \"  cried  the  soldier  with  an  oath 
"  Ah,  then,  Tres  Hermanos  is  partisan  at 
last  !  Carrhi I  she  shall  find  what  she  has 
begun  shall  be  soon  ended  !"  He  put  a 
small  silver  whistle  to  his  lips,  and  blew  a 
shrill  blast,  which  was  answered  by  a  neigh. 
A  black  horse  lifted  its  head  and  looked 
over  the  wall  with  a  gaze  of  almost  human 
intelligence. 

"  He  followed  me  at  a  word,"  said  Reyes, 
"  and  stood  by  the  wall  like  a  statue  when 
I  bade  him.  Never  was  there  such  another 
as  your  prieto,  mi  General.  Even  the  stam- 
pede of  that  broncho  that  was  tethered  here, 
could  not  startle  him." 

"Ay,  I  discipline  horses  better  than 
men;  eh,  Choolooke  ?"  The  horse  with 
its  jingling  accoutrements  had  cantered 
into  the  inclosure,  and  with  one  bound  his 
owner  was  in  the  saddle.  All  had  passed 
in  the  few  minutes  in  which  Ashley  was  re- 
covering breath,  and  in  utter  bewilderment 
endeavoring  to  gain  some  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  this  rapid  transformation  scene, 
of  which  he  himself  had  formed  a  part. 
As  his  late  opponent  sprang  into  the  saddle, 
he  could  have  fancied  he  heard  the  sound 
of  the  bugle,  so  alert  were  his  movements, 
so  soldierly  his  bearing. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  involuntary  ad- 
miration, he  did  not  forget  the  extraordin- 
ary relations  in  which  they  stood  to  each 
other.  He  threw  himself  before  the  horse 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  tr.impled 
down.  "  Your  name  !"  he  cried.  "By  your 
own  admission  you  are  my  cousin's  mur- 
derer. We  must  meet  again  !  I  am  Ashley 
Ward;  and  you?" 

"Out  of  the  way,"  cried  the  rider, 
checking  his  horse  by  a  dexterous  turn  of 
his  hand.  "My  name?  Ah  yes — tell 
them  there,"  and  he  nodded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hacienda,  "they  will  soon  have 
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reason  never  to  forget  it  !'*  He  hesitated —  by  Reyes,  yet  rising  in  his  stirrups  to  shout 

plunged  the  spurs  into  his  already  impatient  back  in  defiance  the  name — "Ramirez  !" 
steed,  and  dashed  furiously  away,  followed  Louise  Palme?-  Heaven. 

[continued  in  m;xt  number.] 


AN    EPISODE  OF   THE    CIVIL  WAR. 


When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861, 
the  situation  of  public  affairs  was  so  entirely 
novel  and  unexpected  that  every  man's  at- 
tention was  more  or  less  absorbed  by  it.  Al- 
most every  man  had  some  plan  to  propose 
for  dealing  with  the  case,  and  many,  perhaps 
the  majority,  of  the  people,  had  even  two  or 
more  specifics,  any  of  which  would  prove 
infallible. 

The  military  difficulty  was  felt  to  be  not 
the  only  one  ;  the  "  slavery  question,  "  and 
beyond  that  the  "  negro  question,  "  loomed 
up  in  vague  and  enormous  proportions. 
Most  persons  realized  that  if  the  war  went 
on  the  emancipation  of  the  Southern  slaves 
would  be  one  of  its  consequences  ;  but,  after 
emancipation,  what  next  ?  What  could  the 
general  government  do  with  four  millions  of 
emancipated  negroes?  The  constitution 
knew  nothing  of  the  slave,  except  as  a  "per- 
son held  to  labor,"  just  like  an  apprentice. 
Yet  to  emancipate  the  negroes,  and  make 
no  provision  for  dealing  with  them  as  a  con- 
stitutent  element  of  the  population,  would  be 
an  experiment  then  deemed  as  wild  as  a  mere 
return  to  barbarism. 

The  ultra  abolitionists  of  course  clamored 
foi  emancipation,  regardless  of  consequences; 
but  they  constituted  but  a  small  minority. 
In  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Chase  was  regarded  as 
their  representative,  and  they  had  the  support 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  not  because  he  had  any 
philanthropic  sympathy  with  their  views,  but 
because  he  felt  that  they  represented  the 
most  aggressive  antagonism  against  the  South; 


and  in  that  antagonism  he  saw  the  path  open 
for  his  restless  activity  and  unscrupulous  am- 
bition. Judge  Blair  early  expressed  himself 
as  troubled,  not  by  the  slavery  question,  but 
by  the  negro  question.  Governor  Seward 
and  Mr.  Welles,  though  more  conservative 
than  Chase  or  Stanton,  appeared  disposed  to 
feel  their  way,  trusting  to  military  force  to 
quell  the  insurrection,  and  after  that  to  time 
and  fortune  to  solve  the  ensuing  political 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Lincoln  himself  was  probably  the 
most  perplexed  member  of  all  the  Cabinet. 
He  could  not  shake  off  the  conscientious 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  course  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  he  knew  the  negro  character 
and  that  of  the  Southern  whites,  and  foresaw 
in  the  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
endless  difficulty  and  trouble.  He  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  deliver  the  government  to 
his  successor  not  only  with  its  authority  un- 
impaired, but  with  its  structure  unaltered. 
Yet  how  this  was  to  be  done  consistently  with 
a  general  emancipation,  by  authority  of  the 
general  government,  and  how  such  emanci- 
pation was  to  be  avoided  if  the  war  went  on, 
were  things  equally  difficult  to  foresee. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  war, 
Washington  and  its  vicinity  were  inundated 
with  crowds  of  runaway  slaves  from  the 
neighboring  counties  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. They  were  assembled  in  contraband 
camps  round  the  capital,  and  fed  from  the 
army  rations  without  any  authority  of  law, 
but    as   a    mere  matter  of  humanity,  which 
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forced  the  disregard  of  law.  What  to  do 
with  these  contrabands  was  the  form  in 
which  the  "negro  question"  first,  and  most 
earnestly,  presented  itself  to  the  President; 
it  confronted  him  every  day  and  every  hour, 
and  in  all  possible  forms. 

Mr.  Lincoln, in  common  with  some  others, 
was  strongly  impressed  in  favor  of  coloniza- 
tion as  the  solution  of  the  negro  question. 
At  one  time  a  proposal  was  put  forward  to 
establish  a  negro  community  in  Florida, 
where  the  emancipated  slaves  might  be  as- 
sembled, and  allowed  to  work  out  their  own 
future,  forming  a  negro  State  within  the 
Union.  At  another  time,  Mr.  Lincoln  pub- 
licly recommended  Central  America  to  a 
delegation  of  blacks  who  waited  on  him,  as 
suited  by  climate  and  so  forth  to  coloniza- 
tion by  their  people. 

The  following  episode  in  our  history  re- 
sulted from  this  favorite  idea  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  became  acquainted  with  the  details 
at  the  time,  and  relate  them  as  they  came 
to  my  knowledge. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  there  appeared  in  New 
York  a  certain  Mr.  Koch,  with  a  queer  story 
and  a  queer  project.  His  story  in  brief  was 
this  :  that  at  the  World's  Fair  then  recently 
held  in  Paris  he  had  seen  some  specimens 
of  cotton  purporting  to  have  been  raised  on 
the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  of  surpassingly 
fine  quality.  The  staple  was  fully  seven  and 
a  half  inches  long,  and  the  fibre  fine  and 
silky;  altogether  it  excelled  in  every  way  the 
finest  Sea  Island  cotton.  It  had  been  ex- 
hibited,! think,  as  an  incentive  to  emigration 
to  the  island;  and  Mr.  Koch's  imagination 
had  become  excited  with  the  prospect  of 
great  profits  to  be  realized  from  this  source. 

To  make  sure,  however,  that  he  was  pro- 
ceeding on  a  safe  basis,  he  determined  to 
prove  the  whole  thing  experimentally,  before 
proceeding  further.  For  this  purpose  he  went 
to  Santo  I  )omingo,  planted  a  piece  of  ground 
with  cotton,  and  cultivated  it  to  maturity, 
with  the  result  that  just  one  hundred  days 
alter  he  put  the  seed  into  the  ground  he  had 


harvested,  I  forget  how  large  a  crop  of  cot- 
ton, of  which  he  produced  samples,  surpass- 
ing in  quality  anything  before  exhibited  in 
New  York.  He  had  accurate  accounts  of 
the  amount  of  labor  expended  on  the  crop, 
and  all  items  going  to  make  up  its  cost. 

On  the  strength  of  this  experiment  he  had 
conceived  the  project  of  taking  to  Santo 
Domingo  a  colony  of  blacks  from  the  United 
States,  procuring  a  grant  of  land,  and  set- 
tling them  on  it,  to  raise  cotton.  He  had 
accordingly  secured  from  the  Government 
of  Santo  Domingo,  a  grant,  in  fee,  of  the  is- 
land of  La  Vache,  lying  off  the  south  coast 
of  the  main  island,  and  about  twenty  miles 
distant  from  shore,  and  in  order  to  secure 
ample  authority  for  all  contingencies,  he  had 
not  only  obtained  the  ownership  of  the  is- 
land, but  an  appointment  of  himself  as  civil 
and  military  governor  thereof.  With  these 
documents  he  had  come  to  the  North  and 
laid  his  project   before  the  President. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  entirely  captivated  by  it ; 
Mr.  Seward  approved,  or  at  least  acquiesced 
in  it,  and  so  did  the  Postmaster  General, 
Judge  Blair.  The  President  made  a  contract 
with  him  for  the  transportation  of  the  first 
colony  of  blacks,  four  hundred  in  number, 
to  his  island  of  La  Vache,  at  the  price,  I 
think,  of  $100  per  head  ;  to  be  paid,  one 
half  when  the  colonists  had  embarked,  and 
the  other  half  when  they  were  safely  landed 
on  the  island. 

He  had  made  arrangements  for  the  char- 
ter of  a  vessel,  and  other  necessary  prelimi- 
naries, and  computed  that  he  needed  a  cash 
capital  of  $70,000  to  launch  his  project.  With 
that  sum  in  hand,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
complete  his  contract  with  the  President, 
put  his  first  crop  into  the  ground,  and  har- 
vest it.  The  land,  which  had  been  granted 
him  for  nothing,  was  to  be  sold  out  to  the 
colonists  at  a  moderate  price  in  parcels  of 
twenty  acres,  and  their  crops  were  to  pay  for 
it,  as  well  as  for  pecuniary  advances  to  be 
made. 

The  President  had  made  two  private  verbal 
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reservations  with   him,  nol  expressed  in  the 

written  contract;  viz  :  That  his  first  install- 
ment ot  colonists  was  to  be  taken  from 
the  contraband  camps  round  Washington, 
thus  relieving  to  some  extent  the  annoyance 
and  embarrassment  of  the  administration; 
and  that  under  no  consideration  was  he 
to  impart  to  any  members  of  the  Cabinet  ex- 
cept Mr.  Seward  and  Judge  Blair  the  exist- 
ence of  his  contract. 

This  was  Mr.  Koch's  statement  and  it  was 
backed  up  by  documents  ;  his  project  was 
to  raise  $70,000  in  five  contributions  of 
$14,000  each,  the  contributors  to  be  entitled 
to  half  the  profits  of  the  whole  adventure. 
Two-fifths  of  the  money  he  had  been  pro- 
mised in  Boston  ;  and  he  had  come  to  New 
York  to  find  parties  ready  to  take  the  other 
three-fifths. 

Sundry  gentlemen  in  Wall  Street  were 
spoken  to  on  the  subject,  amongst  others 
Leonard  Jerome,  William  R.  Travers,  and 
Edmund  H.  Miller.  The  two  last  named 
consulted  me  about  it,  and  thus  I  was  brought 
into  contact  with  Mr.  Koch,  and  learned 
the  above  particulars.  I  saw  his  patent  for 
the  island  of  J.a  Yache,  his  commission  as 
civil  and  military  governor,  and  his  contract 
with  the  President.  I  had  many  interviews 
with  him,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  details 
of  his  project  were  canvassed. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiation,  he  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Union  Club,  to  some  eight  or  ten  gentle- 
men, at  which  the  Haytian  Minister  of 
Washington  was  a  guest.  I  sat  next  to  him 
at  the  table  and  found  him  a  most  agreeable 
and  well  educated  gentleman.  He  spoke 
three  or  four  languages,  though  not  English, 
with  fluency  and  elegance,  and  discussed 
topics  of  the  day,  literary  and  political,  in 
the  manner  of  one  who  was  accustomed  to 
the  best  European  society.  Unnecessary  to 
say  he  was  black— not  as  black  as  the  ace  of 
spades,  but  fairly  a  black  man  as  distin- 
guished from  a  mulatto.  It  was  the  first  and 
perhaps    the   only   instance  in    which  one  of 


that  particular  color  was  admitted  as  a  guest 
within  the  precinctsof  that  aristocratic  house. 

I  had  no  confidence  in  Governor  Koch's 
project,  although  he  appeared  to  have  an- 
swered every  objection  that  I  could  foresee 
to  it.  He  had  provided  himself  with  minis- 
ters of  religion —two,  I  think — musicians, 
and  so  forth.  I  succeeded,  however,  in 
deterring  my  personal  friends  from  taking 
any  interest  in  his  project,  by  my  confident 
belief  that  it  would  break  down  from  some 
unforeseen  cause;  and  having  eliminated 
them  from  the  case,  I  declined  all  interest  in 
it,  and  dismissed  the  subject. 

He  did,  however,  succeed,  as  I  subse- 
quently learned,  in  obtaining  the  money  he 
wanted,  and  took  his  four  hundred  emigrants 
to  La  Yache,  landed  them  there,  and  drew 
his  money  from  the  Government. 

Then,  of  course,  began  his  troubles.  The 
change  of  climate,  change  oi  scene,  and 
novelty  of  everything  around  them,  and  ab- 
sence of  all  accustomed  associations,  dis- 
turbed the  equanimity  of  the  emigrants  ; 
they  did  not  see  the  advantage  ot  exchang- 
ing the  lazy  life  of  the  contraband  camps 
round  Washington  for  the  labor  of  house 
building,  field  culture,  and  the  necessary 
work  of  providing  for  their  daily  wants. 
Homesickness,  took  possession  of  them, 
presently  followed  by  the  fever  of  the  coun- 
try and  like  troubles  ;  and  the  colony  in 
effect  was  a  total  failure.. 

Before  many  months  were  over,  the  Presi- 
dent was  constrained  as  a  matter  of  mere 
humanity  to  send  a  vessel  of  war  after  the 
poor  fellows,  and  the  remainder  of  them  was 
brought  back  and  landed  in    Boston. 

The  last  thing  I  heard  of  them  was  a 
public  meeting  under  violent  anti-slavery 
auspices  to  denounce  the  brutal  and  inhu- 
man conduct  of  President  Lincoln,  in  send- 
ing these  poor  men  into  exile  ;  and  one  or 
two  of  the  negroes  themselves  appeared  at 
the  meeting  in  support  of  the  resolutions! 
Poor  Mr.  Lincoln  paid  the  penalty  of  being 
too  kind-hearted.  John  T.  Doyle. 
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Stranger  from  banks  of  far  Menam, 
First  guest  from  Asia's  sacred  shrine, 
Shall  jesters  answer  gray  Siam, 
The  voice  your  land  lifts  up  to  mine  ? 

'Tis  Ava's  court,  not  Laos'  wood, 
Whose  solemn  accent  overawes; 
Proclaiming  man's  wide  brotherhood, 
His  varied  lot,  his  common  cause. 

It  says, — "  Beneath  this  humble  mien 
(Hast  not  believed  as  hard  a  thing?) 
His  lofty  spirit  may  be  seen 
That  drank  of  wisdom  at  its  spring. 

"  The  patient  one  that  went  apart, 
And,  sorrowing,  sought  the  Noble  Way, 
Victorious  Buddha,  peace  at  heart, 
Here  bides  ere  passed  beyond  the  day. 

"  Shall  ye  his  mysteries  deny 
That  never  have  his  virtues  known  ? 
Well  proved  must  be  the  wings  that  try 
The  upper  air  he  made  his  own. 

"  Belief,  long  cherished,  lends  a  power 
The  scoffer  may  not  hope  to  touch: 
Ye  are  the  people  of  an  hour, 
Know,  therefore,  ye  must  judge  as  such. 

"  Your  step  is  light,  your  heart  is  young, 
Not  yet  'tis  steepest  where  ye  climb: 
Below  us  float  the  mists  were  hung 
At  morn  of  unrecorded  time. 

"  Angkor — when  was  it  she  did  build, 
Did  all  her  thousand  columns  raise  ? 
Whose  fingers,  as  the  Tuscan's  skilled, 
There  wrought,  and  shamed  succeeding  days  ? 

"  Cambodia's  grasses — lo,  they  wave 
Over  splendors  Memphis  never  saw; 
Nor  moulds  a  hand  in  Theban  grave 
Could  teach  her  genius  beauty's  law. 
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"  Before  our  shrines  ye  need  not  bow, 
To  judge  between  us — that  defer; 
If  ye  are  crowned  with  honor  now, 
Look  back — remember  what  we  were. 

"  Look  back,  then  forward  cast  your  eyes: 
Perchance  when  ye  are  worn  and  hoar, 
An  infant  race  will  shameless  rise 
To  mock  the  idols  ye  adore." 
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One  sultry  August  morning,  about  a  doz- 
en years  ago,  my  husband  and  I  were  driv- 
ing along  a  dusty  by-way  between  Santa 
Clara  and  San  Jose,  when  the  baby  in  my 
lap  set  up  a  worrying  cry  for  water.  Just 
then  we  chanced  to  be  passing  an  attractive 
looking  gate-way,  over  which  was  inscribed 
"  Somerville  Lodge,"  and  which  opened  in- 
to a  long  and  winding  avenue  of  beautiful 
shade  trees.  The  house  to  which  it  led  was 
completely  hidden  by  trees  and  vines;  but 
we  knew  it  was  at  the  end  of  this  alluring 
vista,  and  we  turned  the  horse's  head  into 
the  green  archway.  How  deliciously  cool 
and  restful  it  seemed  after  the  shimmering 
glare  of  the  street  !  We  counted  more  than 
fifty  varieties  of  trees,  tropical,  semi-tropic- 
al, and  northern,  in  the  parallel  rows,  so 
we  drove  slowly  along,  taking  it  in  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  people  just  getting  acquainted 
with  such  luxuriousness  of  growth.  At  last 
the  little  rose-embowered  cottage  appeared, 
and  as  we  halted  by  the  porch  where  two  or 
three  children  were  playing,  and  asked  one 
of  them  for  a  glass  of  water,  out  came  the 
tiniest,  quaintest  old  lady — a  veritable  fairy 
godmother  —  with  beaming  hospitality  in 
every  look  and  word. 

"  Run,  honey,  run  for  the  cup  of  water," 
she  said  to  one  of  the  children;  and  then  to 
us,   "Come  right  in  and  rest  a  bit,  won't 


you  ?  It's  powerful  hot  this  morning.  Do 
come  and  sit  in  the  porch  a  little  while,  any- 
way. My  !  What  a  white  baby  !  Let  me 
take  him  while  you  get  out,"  and  she 
stretched  her  kind  little  grandmotherly  arms 
towards  him  as  if  of  course  her  invitation 
would  be  accepted.  It  was  with  real  regret 
that  her  hospitality  was  declined,  but  she 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  repulsed. 

"You  haven't  been  in  California,  long,  I 
reckon,  or  the  baby  would  have  more  color 
in  his  pore  little  face,"  she  went  on,  as  he 
eagerly  drank  the  water  she  handed  him. 

"Now,  Annie,  run  and  bring  the  pore 
dear  a  cup  of  milk,  right  off  the  top  of  the 
pan — cream  will  do  him  good — bring  a 
cookie,  too,  Annie." 

She  put  her  checked  gingham  apron  over 
her  head  for  a  sunshade,  and  passed  the  cup 
of  creamy  milk  to  the  baby  with,  '•'  There, 
drink  that,  you  pore  little  Yankee." 

"Ah,    how    good    you  are  !      And  how 


I    said — my    mother 
You're  from  the  South, 


sharp    at  guessing 
heart  quite  won. 
I  see." 

"  Oh,  yes.  Long  and  long  ago  we  come 
from  ole  Kentuck.  We're  '4oers.  We've 
seen  California  grow  from  its  babyhood.  I 
danced  at  the  Annexation  ball.  Why  it 
was  just  one  great  mustard  patch  from  San 
Francisco  to  San  Jose,  when  we  came  here  ; 
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.mil  San  Jus,.,  0,  my  sakes,  honey,  you'd 
level  I"  lieve  me  if"  I  were  to  tell  you  what 
San  Jose  looked  like  when  I  first  saw  it  ! 
I usi  a  hunch  of  little  adobe  houses,  set 
dou  n  every  which  way,  and  a  great  marsh 
and  frog-pond  right  where  all  the  banks  are 
now,  on  the  corner  of  First  and  Santa  Clara 
Streets,  mud  ten  feet  deep  in  winter  all 
over  the  country,  and  dust  clear  down  to 
China  in  summer  1" 

■•  You  came  across  the  plains,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

■■  Yes,  and  brought  six  children,  the 
oldest  ten  years  old  and  the  youngest  only 
two  months  old." 

"  Oh  !"  I  ejaculated,  "  How  did  you  ever 
live  ?" 

"  Why,  I  just  lived  right  along  day  by 
day,  day  by  day,  honey.  It  wasn't  very 
bad.  Such  things  ain't  hard,  chile,  if  you 
only  take  'em  right.  Little  children  ain't 
no  trouble  to  me,  and  never  was.  Why, 
bless  your  heart  !  I've  brought  up  more 
than  twenty, — eight  of  my  own  and  more 
than  a  dozen  of  other  people's,  and  now 
I'm  at  work  on  the  grand  children  !  I'm 
Grandma  Bascom  to  everybody.  I  could 
tell  you  stories  till  next  week  about  every- 
thing and  everybody. 

"  And  I'd  love  to  hear  them,"  I  said  with 
enthusiasm,  for  her  eager  volubility  was  so 
set  off  by  her  quaint  little  wrinkled  face, 
and  there  was  such  freshness  and  originality 
in  her  way  of  putting  things,  that  I  was 
charmed  indeed.  "  But  I  think  we  must 
go  now,  for  the  little  folks  will  need  me  at 
noon  We'll  come  again,  and  have  many  a 
not >d  visit,  1  hope,  hereafter." 

••  Well,  if  you  must  go,  I  reckon  I'll  have 
to  let  you;  but  wait  just  another  minute," 
and  away  she  ran  with  the  spryness  of  a 
child,  re-appearing  after  a  moment  with  a 
dish  of  grapes,  and  a  watermelon  al- 
most as  heavy  as  herself. 

■■  Now  lei  me  spread  a  paper  on  the  bot- 
tom of  your  buggy,  and  you  take  these  right 
with    you    for    your    other    children. 


This  hyar  melon's  right  from  the  cellar  and 
mighty  cool  and  good,  and  these  hyar  grapes 
are  sweet-waters.  They'll  be  good  for  the 
baby  —pore  dear  !  I'll  pack  'em  in  so- 
fashion  " — and  she  piled  the  beautiful  clus- 
ters around  the  melon  till  there  was  no 
more  room.  Then  with  hand-shakings  as  if 
we  were  old  friends,  we  were  at  length  suf- 
fered to  depart. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  on  our 
homeward  way  we  kept  exclaiming  over  this 
delightful  bit  of  experience.  Such  overflow- 
ing hospitality  and  kindliness  is  as  rare  as  it 
is  beautiful. 

"Here,"  we  said  "is  a  'living  epistle'  to 
be  read  by  any  one  who  will  look  into  the 
sweet  faded  hazel  eyes,  or  mark  the  records 
of  time  and  sorrow  lining  and  cross  lining 
all  the  strangely  wrinkled  face." 

"Here  is  a  'little  pilgrim'  at  whose  feet 
one  might  gladly  sit  and  learn  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  patience  and  cheerfulness,  of 
boundless  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity,  such 
as  no  book  could  teach." 

"Here  is  a  pioneer  whose  keen  perception 
nothing  has  escaped,  whose  memory  keeps 
it  all,  and  whose  vivid  pictorial  style  and 
ready  flow  of  words  make  her  story  like  a 
panorama." 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which 
has  confirmed  every  first  impression. 

We  learned  that  the  Bascoms  were  among 
the  honored  families  of  Kentucky,  the  famous 
Bishop  Bascom  of  the  the  South  Methodist 
church  being  a  brother  of  Doctor  Bascom, 
our  friend's  husband.  They  had  come  to 
California  in  quest  of  health,  breaking  every 
possible  tie  of  home,  friends,  wealth,  and 
position  ;  but  had  regained  these  treasures 
in  this  new  world. 

Great  sorrows  in  the  way  of  bereavements 
by  death  of  children  and  husband,  have  be- 
fallen this  much-chastened  spirit  since  that 
doorstep  acquaintance,  of  which  I  have  told, 
ushered  in  our  friendship,  but  nothing  can 
crush  or  wholly  darken  a  life  which  is  lived 
wholly  for  others.   Still,  as  of  old,  she  laughs 
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while  the  tears  are  yet  shining  in  her  eyes. 

"  My  life  has  been  the  saddest  of  sad,  " 
she  says,  "and  the  gayest  of  gay." 

"Why  have  you  not  written  it  ?"  I  ask. 

"  O  chile,  I've  been  too  busy  living  it,  " 
she  answers. 

A  few  mornings  since  I  ensconced  Grand- 
ma Bascom  in  our  easiest  rocking  chair, 
with  a  hassock  under  her  little  feet,  and  made 
ready  for  a  whole   long  day  of  story  telling. 

"  Yes,  chile,  yes,"  she  began,  "I'll  tell  you 
about  the  days  of  '49,  and  days  farther  back, 
too.  You  ask  me  questions,  honey,  and 
when  I  go  rambling  off  you  just  call  me 
back,  for  I  am  just  like  an  old  clock,  I  keep 
on  striking  till  there  ain't  any  sense  to  it.  I 
never  did  have  much  every-day  sense  any- 
way." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "we'll  begin  then  with 
what  made  your  husband  first  think  of  com- 
ing to  California,  when  he  had  such  a  large 
practice,  and  you  had  so  much  to  keep  you 
in  your  beautiful  Kentucky  home." 

"Oh,  it  was  a  book  set  the  Doctor  wild 
about  California — a  book  called  '  What  I 
Saw  and  Part  of  which  I  Was,'  by  Edwin 
Bryant.  He  was  alcalde  of  San  Francisco, 
and  he  wrote  the  book,  and  afterward 
traveled  through  the  East  lecturing  about 
California.  Doctor's  health  was  poor — he 
had  asthma  all  the  time — and  so  he  began  to 
plan  about  going.  At  first  I  wouldn't  hear 
a  word  to  it.  I  loved  my  home  and  friends 
so  much,  and  everything  on  the  place  was 
precious  to  me.  My  heart  always  was  the 
biggest  part  of  me  ;  once  some  of  these 
modern  materialists  were  talking  where  I 
could  hear  'em,  and  says  I,  '  Is  body  all 
there  is  to  us,  indeed  ?  Well,  then,  you 
needn't  pretend  to  think  much  of  me — I 
haven't  any  body  to  speak  of,  but  I've  got  a 
soul  or  there  isn't  anything  to  me  !  ' — I 
loved  the  pore  niggers  on  our  plantation 
past  telling,  especially  one  of  'em — Louise; 
she  was  my  children's  nurse — we  had  grown 
up  together,  and  I  loved  her  just  like  a  sis- 
ter.    I  couldn't  take  her  with  me,  for  she 
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had  husband  and  children,  and  yet  it  seem- 
ed as  if  I  couldn't  live  without  her.  Still, 
Doctor  kept  talking  about  going,  and  some 
of  the  neighbors  and  friends  began  to  catch 
the  California  fever;  but,  it  seemed  so  far 
off !  There  ain't  no  place  in  the  world  be- 
gins to  be  as  far  off  now  as  California  was 
then.  It  was  like  going  to  the  moon,  and 
not  having  any  telescope  to  look  back  with. 
I  held  out  a  long  time  that  I  wouldn't  go, 
and  then  one  night,  after  Doctor  had  looked 
pale  and  breathed  hard  for  two  or  three 
days,  I  dreamed  he  was  dead.  It  woke  me 
up,  and  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  spoke  to  Doc- 
tor.     '  I'll  go,'  I  said. 

"Why,  chile,  what  are  you  talking  about?" 
says  he. 

"  'I'll  go  to  California'  says  I. 

"  'Well,  don't  take  it  back  in  the  morn- 
ing,' says  he. 

And  I  didn't.  I  just  went  to  work  to  get 
ready,  but  with  a  breaking  heart.  We  sold 
our  dear  home  and  the  poor  black  people. 
Of  course  we  saw  that  they  had  good  mas- 
ters, but  O,  the  agony  of  parting  !  Isn't  it  a 
comfort,  chile,  that  when  we  have  such  trou- 
ble we  can  pray  ?  For  weeks  we  were  pack- 
ing and  saying  good-bye.  I  rode  on  horse- 
back ten  miles  over  a  rough  mountain  road, 
alone,  to  say  good-bye  to  a  dear  sister  of 
charity  who  had  been  a  governess  in  my 
house.  When  we  parted,  we  just  clung  to 
each  other  and  cried,  and  then  I  would  try 
to  tear  myself  away  but  had  to  go  back  again 
and  again  for  one  more  long  embrace. 

"It  was  the  ninth  of  April,  1849,  when  at 
last  we  were  ready  to  go,  and  there  were  a 
hundred  in  the  company,  most  of  them  new 
acquaintances.  Doctor's  unmarried  sister, 
older  than  he  was,  went  with  us,  and  nine 
families  from  our  neighborhood.  We  had  a 
wagon  made  in  Louisville  that  cost  four 
hundred  dollars.  It  was  as  nice  as  a  little 
house,  and  we  lived  in  it  all  the  way.  VVe 
had  three  other  wagons  for  provisions  and 
stores.  Doctor  took  his  books,  and  surgical 
instruments,   and   medicines.     Of  our  sjr- 
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vants,  just  one  good  man  went  with  us.  His 
name  was  Willis.  He  was  the  most  perfect 
gentleman  I  ever  knew  ;  he  was  so  kind,  and 
unselfish,  and  helpful,  we  loved  him  like  a 
brother.  We  were  to  go  to  Louisville  first. 
It  was  twenty-five  miles  away.  All  the 
neighbors  went  with  us  for  miles,  turning 
back  one  after  another  when  they  thought 
they  could  go  no  farther.  For  four  miles  we 
could  see  our  dear  house,  it  stood  on  such 
high  ground.  I  kept  looking  back,  like  Mrs. 
Lot,  and  crying,  crying,  crying.  They  said 
I  raised  Salt  River  with  my  tears,  and  I  don't 
know  but  I  did.  It  was  like  tearing  my 
heart  in  two. 

"The  dear  Lord  has  always  been  uprooting 
me.  He  has  never  let  me  forget  that  I  was 
only  a  pilgrim.  It  makes  the  last  trans- 
planting very  easy — bless  His  holy   name  ! 

"  We  went  on  to  Lexington,  Missouri — 
that  was  our  real  starting  place  for  the  great 
journey.  After  that,  there  would  be  no 
more  houses,  nothing  but  the  great  plains 
between  us  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At 
Lexington  we  met  the  cholera.  It  was 
raging  in  the  town,  and  we  decided  to  camp 
a  safe  distance  off,  and  get  our  final  outfit 
of  mules  and  oxen.  Doctor  bought  four 
cows,  so  that  we  should  have  milk  all  the 
way.  We  had  everything  that  could  be 
thought  of,  and  we  tried  to  take  every  pre- 
caution about  cholera  ;  but  it  broke  out  in 
our  camp  after  we  started.  Our  dear  old 
sister  was  sick  just  four  hours  and  died. 
There  came  on  a  fearful  rain  storm.  Willis 
got  wet  trying  to  help  a  poor  family  who 
could  not  keep  up  with  us,  and  he  died  the 
same  night.  No  words  can  tell  our  grief 
and  desolation.  No  one  else  in  our  com- 
pany died,  but  many  were  very  sick.  Our 
little  Ray,  three  years  old,  nearly  died. 
There  were  other  poor  sufferers  like  our- 
selves. We  passed  forty  new  made  graves 
in  the  first  two  weeks  of  our  journey. 

"One  trouble  followed  .mother — ain't  it 
a  mercy,  child,  that  they  don't  all  come  to- 
gether ?     After    the   cholera  left    us,   I  was 


taken  down  with  erysipelas.  I  lay  very  sick 
for  seven  weeks  ;  I  lost  all  my  hair  and  all 
my  skin,  but  I  lived  through.  So  did  my 
little  Henry,  who  was  as  sick  as  I  was. 
Ah  !  those  hard  times  brought  out  the  good 
side  of  human  nature  !  We  were  all  like 
one  family.  We  just  took  care  of  each 
other  and  shared  everything.  There  were 
nine  babies  under  a  year  old  in  the  com- 
pany ;  everybody  was  willing  to  tend  baby. 
Most  of  the  children  were  well  and  good- 
natured.  They  had  a  good  time,  plenty  to 
eat,  and  none  of  the  cares  and  worries. 
My  children  were  the  most  delicate  of  all, 
and  they  grew  fat  and  improved  all  the  way. 
There  was  a  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  company 
who  helped  me  wonderfully  with  the  chil- 
dren. Laws,  honey,  a  man  can  beat  a 
woman  taking  care  of  babies,  if  only  he  is 
willing  ! 

"It  wasn't  all  sickness  and  trouble,  how- 
ever. We  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
We  were  all  young  enough  to  be  full  of 
hope  and  courage,  and  there  was  always 
something  to  laugh  at.  There  was  one 
maiden  lady  in  the  company,  with  her  two 
brothers.  She  was  determined  to  keep  up 
her  particular  home  ways.  She  had  fifteen 
flower  pots  with  house  plants  when  we  start- 
ed, but  she  had  to  part  with  them  in  the 
desert.  She  had  a  looking  glass  and  used 
it  as  regular  as  if  she  had  been  at  home; 
we  were  all  glad  to  borrow  Miss  Rebecca's 
looking  glass  sometimes — only  I  was  such  a 
fright,  I  hated  the  sight  of  myself.  Miss 
Rebecca  had  a  broom  also,  and  whenever 
we  camped  she  always  swept  a  place  and 
put  down  a  piece  of  rag  carpet.  She  would 
set  her  table  regularly,  and  carried  all  the 
way  her  grandmother's  silver  tankard,  with 
which  she  decorated  her  table.  If  there 
was  a  flower  to  be  found,  or  even  a  bunch 
of  grass,  she  always  had  a  bouquet  in  that 
tankard.  We  all  liked  Miss  Rebecca,  and 
yet  we  nearly  died  laughing  at  her.  My 
heart  was  broken  with  partings  and  sick- 
ness; death  and  danger  encompassed  us  on 
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every  hand,  but  I  could  always  see  the 
ridiculous  side  of  things.  So  my  life  has 
been  as  I  told  you,  very  sad  and  very  gay." 

"  We  had  books  and  games,  and  we  trav- 
eled along  very  slowly  from  half  a  mile  to 
nine  miles  a  day.  There  was  always  an 
abundance  of  food,  for  Doctor  was  a  good 
provider  and  had  laid  in  ample  stores  of 
flour,  bacon,  beans,  rice,  sugar,  jellies,  and 
dried  fruit.  I  learned  how  to  cook  and  had  all 
sorts  of  experiences.  Once  I  made  a  plum 
pudding  and  tried  to  serve  it  with  brandy 
flaming  over  it,  as  I  had  seen  it  done  so 
often  in  by-gone  days;  somehow,  I  got  my 
face  too  near,  and  the  flame  singed  off  my 
eyebrows.  After  that  I  was  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject to  behold,  without  either  hair  or  eye- 
brows. I  had  no  further  use  for  Miss  Re- 
becca's looking  glass. 

"There  were  some  very  droll  people  in 
.the  company.  One  lady's  name  was  Eliza, 
and  her  husband  always  called  her  '  Eliza, 
deary,  lovey,  honey.'  The  effect  was  very 
funny.  They  had  a  daughter  named  Jose- 
phina  Edwina;  I  never  was  too  sick  or  too 
sad  to  laugh  over  this  sentimental  name 
with  all  the  lovey  dovey  attachments. 

"A  party  of  four  men  who  were  riding  on 
horseback  joined  our  company  when  we  were 
on  the  plains.  I  overheard  one  of  them  say 
one  night,  'Sir,  I  am  a  true  laborer,  earn  that 
I  eat,  get  that  I  wear.'     So  I  called  out, 

"  'Who  is  quoting  Shakespeare  out  here 
in  the  wilderness  ?' 

"  'What  woman  can  there  be  out  here 
who  knows  Shakespeare  when  she  hears  it  ?' 
said  he.  So  after  that  we  were  great  friends. 
He  had  once  been  a  college  professor  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  very  learned  in  every- 
thing, and  could  talk  seven  languages,  yet 
here  he  was  jogging  along  to  California  on 
an  old  mule  and  looking  like  a  scarecrow. 
His  name  was  Jack  Somerville.  We  always 
called  him  Professor  Jack.  He  was  the  best 
and  kindest  of  friends  to  us  and  our  children 
for  twelve  long  years.  He  came  with  us  as 
far  as  the  Sierras,  and  then  went  to  the  mines, 


but  got  sick  there,  and  Doctor  found  him 
afterward  in  a  hospital  in  San  Francisco. 
He  came  with  us  then  to  San  Jose  and  lived 
under  our  roof  for  a  dozen  years — poor  fel- 
low, if  only  he  could  have  only  let  whiskey 
alone  !  We  named  our  dear  California  home 
'Somerville  Lodge'  for  him.  It  seems  as  if 
we  could  hardly  have  got  across  the  plains 
without  Professor  Jack. 

"Then  there  was  the  oldest  man  in  the 
caravan,  our  own  old  neighbor,  Uncle  Wes- 
ley Dodson.  We  couldn't  have  got  along 
without  him.  Pie  could  read  the  Bible  and 
pray  just  like  a  regular  preacher,  and  he  led 
the  meeting  on  Sunday — we  always  stopped 
and  rested  on  Sundays  ;  it  was  good  for  man 
and  beast.  We  had  funerals,  too,  when 
Uncle  Wesley's  tremulous  voice  sounded 
wonderful  comforting.  He  was  eighty  years 
old  almost,  and  his  wife  nearly  seventy-five. 
They  came  to  California  with  their  only  son 
so  as  to  stay  by  him.  In  the  Black  Hills  a 
man  strayed  away  from  the  company  and 
was  lost  for  four  days.  When  he  came  back 
he  was  sick  from  eating  wild  berries;  and  in 
spite  of  all  we  could  do  for  him  he  died. 
They  buried  him  at  night  under  a  tree  a 
little  ways  off  from  the  road,  and  it  was  a 
solemn  and  wierd  thing  to  see  the  funeral 
procession  with  old  Uncle  Wesley  at  the 
head,  moving  off  in  the  moonlight.  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  Early  in  the  morning  we 
had  to  be  on  our  way.  We  could  not  wait 
for  death  or  birth — yes,  we  had  a  birth,  too. 
Poor  'Eliza,  deary,  lovey,  honey'  had  twin 
baby  boys  before  we  reached  our  journey's 
end.  Mother  and  children  got  along  well. 
It  was  just  like  the  journey  of  life,  ups  and 
downs,  sun  and  shade,  birth  and  death. 

1 '  We  crossed  the  Platte  River  on  rafts. 
The  water  was  high,  and  it  was  very  danger- 
ous, but  while  we  were  trembling  for  our 
lives,  one  old  lady  set  up  a  terrible  hue  and 
cry  about  her  best  cap,  her  precious  cap, 
which  she  was  sure  would  be  washed  away 
down  stream  in  its  bandbox.  One  would 
have  thought  it  was  a  child  she  was  afraid 
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of  losing,  to  hear  her  scream.  The  cap  was 
saved  by  heroic  effort. 

"The  most  frightful  thing  that  happened 
to  our  own  little  flock  was  my  poor  little 
Dora's  getting  burned.  There  was  some 
powder  in  a  box  that  the  men  used  to  light 
fires  with,  and  somehow  a  little  boy 
dropped  a  lighted  match  in  it.  Little  four 
year  old  Dora  was  standing  watching  him, 
and  her  face  took  the  whole  blaze.  It  was 
horrible — her  agony  and  mine.  Doctor 
was  a  mile  back,  but  he  heard  our  screams 
and  came  like  lightning.  A  t  first  it  looked 
as  if  both  her  eyes  were  put  out,  but  we 
did  up  her  face  in  cotton  batting  soaked  in 
sweet-oil,  and  never  took  it  off  for  three 
weeks.  All  that  time  we  never  knew 
whether  her  sight  was  gone  or  not.  For 
three  days  and  nights  I  neither  ate  nor  slept, 
but  just  soothed  the  poor  child  as  best  I 
could.  When  the  three  weeks  were  gone, 
Doctor  was  going  to  take  off  the  cotton,  and 
I  ran  away  and  covered  my  eyes — I 
couldn't  bear  to  look  on.  All  at  once  I 
heard  him  say  in  a  loud,  cheerful  voice, 
'  You  can?',  and  I  knew  all  was  well.  I 
hollered  hallelujah  then,  like  a  darkey  in 
camp  meeting  ! 

"  We  had  a  water  barrel  and  never  suf- 
fered with  thirst  but  once  ;  that  was  when 
we  lost  our  barrel.  Doctor  gave  a  dollar 
for  a  pint  of  water  that  day. 

"  We  came  through  the  South  Pass  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  ninth  of  July, 
and  I  made  ice-cream  for  the  whole  crowd 
of  women  and  children,  for  we  found  a  bed 
of  ice  in  a  sheltered  place. 

At  Chico  we  divided.  Part  of  our  com- 
pany went  to  the  mines.  It  was  almost 
like  the  Kentucky  parting.  Some  of  our 
roughest  traveling  was  in  getting  from  Chico 
to  Sacramento.  We  reached  Sacramento 
the  last  day  of  October.  Then  we  took  a 
boat  for  San  Francisco.  Our  fare  was 
$132.00,  and  we  were  eight  days  getting  to 
San  Francisco.  It  rained  and  rained.  I  re- 
member at  Benicia  we  paid  a  dollar  and  a 


half  for  a  candle.  At  San  Francisco  we 
had  hoped  to  find  a  house  all  ready  to  be 
put  together,  which  Doctor  had  bought  in 
New  York  and  ordered  sent  round  the 
Horn.  He  had  also  sent  in  the  same  cargo 
a  great  lot  of  furniture  and  a  year's  supply 
of  provisions,  but  they  never  came  till  the 
next  April  and  then  everything  was  spoiled 
but  the  house.  We  had  also  bought  in  San 
Francisco,  through  Mr.  Bryant,  two  lots  at 
$1700.00  each.  The  best  we  could  do  was 
to  camp  on  them.  The  first  night  in  San 
Francisco  Mr.  Bryant  came  to  take  supper 
with  us,  and  Doctor  to  celebrate  bought  five 
dollars  worth  of  potatoes.  We  ate  them 
all  for  supper,  and  didn't  eat  so  very  many 
either  ! 

"  We  had  intended  from  the  first  to  come 
to  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  for  Doctor  said 
wherever  the  Catholic  Fathers  had  picked 
out  a  site  must  be  a  good  location.  The 
children  and  I  stayed  in  the  city  while 
Doctor  came  on  horseback  to  San  Jose 
and  bought  a  house  for  us.  Then  he  came 
back  and  we  started  for  San  Jose  with  Pro- 
fessor Jack,  while  Doctor  stayed  in  the  city 
to  buy  and  ship  furniture  and  provisions  to 
us.  We  came  to  Alviso  in  the  boat  and 
paid  another  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars 
in  fare  just  for  me  and  the  children.  From 
Alviso  we  came  to  San  Jose  by  the  Pioneer 
Stage,  through  fearful  mud  and  pouring  rain, 
paying  an  '  ounce  '  each  for  fare.  On  the 
boat  I  got  acquainted  with  two  nice  gentle- 
men, both  ministers,  whose  names  were 
Blakeslee  and  Brierley.  They  two  were 
coming  to  San  Jose,  also  a  Mr.  Knox. 

"  '  We  haven't  any  place  to  lay  our  heads__ 
when  we  get  there,'  one  of  them  said. 

"  '  Well,  I've  got  a  house,'  said  I,  just 
as  if  I  was  in  Kentucky,  '  and  if  you  can 
put  up  with  what  I'll  have  to,  you  can  come 
with  me  and  welcome.'  So  we  were  all 
driven  right  to  my  house  on  the  corner  of 
Second  and  San  Fernando  Streets.  It  was 
just  dark  and  the  tenth  of  December.  The 
house  had  been  bousrht  of  a  Mrs.    Matthews 
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and  she  was  still  in  the  house.  Doctor  had 
paid  $7000  for  the  house  and  two  fifty  vara 
lots.  I  expected  to  see  at  least  a  decent 
shelter  ;  but  O  my  !  honey,  it  was  just  as 
one  of  the  children  said,  '  most  as  good  as 
our  old  Kentucky  corn  crib.'  It  had  two 
rooms  and  a  loft,  which  was  climbed  into  by 
a  kind  of  ladder.  The  roof  was  of  shakes 
and  let  the  rain  right  through,  and  the  floor 
was  of  planks  laid  down  with  the  smooth 
side  up,  and  great  cracks  between  that  let 
the  water  run  out — I  was  thankful  for  that  ! 
There  was  a  chimney  in  the  house,  and  fire 
place,  but  hardly  a  bit  of  fire,  nor  any  wood. 
It  was  rather  a  forlorn  place  to  come  to  and 
to  bring  visitors  to,  now  wasn't  it  ?  Yet  we 
had  been  through  so  much  that  the  poorest 
shelter  looked  good  to  me,  and  besides  it 
was  our  new  home.  We  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  Mrs.  Matthews  had  a  good  sup- 
per for  us  on  a  table  spread  with  a  white 
cloth,  and  the  children  were  overjoyed  to 
see  a  real  tablecloth  once  more. 

"  '  Will  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  some 
wood  ?'  I  said  to  Mrs.  Matthews,  thinking 
that  a  fire  would  be  the  best  possible  thing 
for  us  all. 

"  '  You  can  buy  a  burro  load  in  the 
morning,"  she  answered.  "  I've  used  the 
last  bit  to  get  supper  with."  Well,  the  end 
of  it  was  we  took  our  supper  and  went  to 
bed — not  on  our  nice  Kentucky  feather 
beds,  but  on  buffalo  skins  spread  on  the 
floor,  andlwithout  any  pillows.  Mr.  Knox 
and  Mr.  Blakeslee  and  Mr.  Brierly  climbed 
up  into  the  loft  and  turned  in  as  best  they 
could.  Mr.  Knox  was  sick,  too,  but  I 
could  not  even  give  him  a  cup  of  hot  tea. 
I  said  to  Mrs.  Matthews  that  I  wished  I 
could  heat  a  stone  to  put  to  his  feet. 

'  Stone?'  said  she.  '  There  are  no  stones 
in  this  country.' 

"  We  slept  as  if  we  were  on  downy  beds, 
I  we  were  all  so  tired.  The  next  morning  I 
I  bought  a  burro  load  of  wood  for  an  '  ounce.' 

IEverytnmg    cost   an   'ounce.'     I   soon  got 
used  to  it.     Meat  was   seventy-five  cents  a 


pound.  Butter  a  dollar  a  pound.  Eggs 
three  dollars  a  dozen.  A  chicken  cost  three 
dollars.  Milk  a  dollar  a  quart.  But  their 
prices  matched  all  around.  Doctors  charged 
five  dollars  for  drawing  a  tooth,  and  other 
things  in  proportion.  I  don't  know  as  it 
made  any  difference. 

"  I  divided  my  mansion  into  four  rooms, 
with  curtains.  Doctor  came  and  brought 
us  furniture  and  all  the  comforts  money 
would  buy.  He  paid  $500  to  get  shingles 
on  our  roof.  Mr.  Blakeslee  and  Mr.  Briar- 
ly  stayed  with  us.  We  all  seemed  to  get  on 
well  together.  It  was  not  till  spring  that 
Doctor  found  a  black  man  who  could  cook. 
He  paid  $800  for  him.  Folks  said  he 
wouldn't  stay — for,  of  course,  he  was  free  in 
California — but  he  did.  He  lived  with  us 
for  four  years.  People  began  to  ask  if  they 
couldn't  stay  with  us  for  just  a  few  days  till 
they  found  some  other  home;  and  then 
somehow  they  stayed  on.  Everybody  had 
to  be  hospitable.  The  legislature  was  in 
session,  and  the  town  was  more  than  full. 
The  first  thing  I  knew  I  had  thirteen 
boarders — senators,  and  representatives, 
and  ministers,  and  teachers.  Nobody  who 
came  would  go  away.  I  could  always 
manage  to  make  people  feel  at  home,  and 
they  would  all  say  that  they  would  put 
up  with  anything,  and  help  in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  if  I  would  only  let  them  stay. 

It  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  see  them  help 
me.  Mr.  Leek  (he  was  the  enrolling  clerk 
in  the  legislature)  was  a  wonderful  hand 
to  make  batter-cakes.  We  got  up  a  reputa- 
tion on  batter-cakes,  and  our  house  was 
dubbed  'Slapjack  Hall '  by  my  boy  Al.  It 
stuck  to  us.  Mr.  Bradford,  from  Indiana, 
could  brown  coffee  to  perfection.  Mr.  Orr 
and  Mr.  McMullen  always  brought  all  the 
water;  they  were  senators.  I  used  to  think 
they  liked  the  job  because  there  was  a 
pretty  girl  in  the  house  where  they  got  the 
water.  And  that  reminds  me,  several  fami- 
lies got  water  from  the  same  well.  It  was 
just  a  hole  in  the  ground,  about  eight  or  ten 
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feel  deep,  and  no  curl)  around  it.  Once  a 
baby  was  creeping  round  on  the  ground,  and 
fell  into  it.  The  mother  saw  it,  and  ran 
and  jumped  in  after  it.  Then  she  screamed, 
and  1  ran  out.  There  she  was  in  the  well, 
holding  the  baby  upside  down  to  get 
the  water  out  of  its  lungs! 

"  'Throw  me  a  rope! '  she  screamed,  and 
I  ran  for  a  rope.  Then  she  tied  it  around 
the  baby  and  I  drew  it  up.  Meanwhile  our 
cries  brought  men  to  the  rescue,  and  they 
drew  up  the  poor  woman.  We  tried  to  keep 
the  well  covered  over  after  that. 

"  It  seemed  impossible  to  get  a  cook. 
We  even  had  a  woman  come  down  from 
San  Francisco,  but  she  didn't  stay  when  she 
found  we  really  expected  her  to  cook.  She 
said  she  was  a  niece  of  Amos  Kendall's, 
and  wasn't  going  to  cook  for  anybody. 
Professor  Jack  helped  me  steadily,  and,  as  I 
said,  everybody  lent  a  hand.  We  had 
a  very  gay  time  over  our  meals,  and  every- 
boby  was  willing  to  wash  dishes  and  tend 
bady.  I  used  to  go  up  to  the  legislature, 
and  enjoy  the  fun  there  as  much  as  they 
enjoyed  my  housekeeping; 

The  March  of  that  winter  was  something  to 
remember.  People  used  to  get  swamped  on 
the  corner  of  First  and  Santa  Clara  streets. 
A  little  boy  was  drowned  there.  It  was  a 
regular  trap  for  children. 

"Oh,  did  I  tell  you  I  built  the  first  church 
and  the  first  schoolhouse  in  San  Jose  ? 
I  did.  I  built  it  all  alone,  with  my  own 
hands,  and  the  only  tool  I  had  was  a  good 
stout  needle!  It  was  the  famous  'Blue 
Tent '  you  have  heard  of.  Mr.  Blakeslee 
asked  me  if  I  could  make  it,  and  I  told 
him  of  course  I  could.  He  bought  the 
cloth  and  cut  it  out.  It  was  of  blue  jean, 
and  cost  seventy-five  cents  a  yard.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in  it, 
and  Mr.  Blakeslee  had  a  school  in  it  all 
winter. 

"We  had  a  good  deal  of  party  going,  and 
gave  entertainments,  just  as  if  we  had  ele- 
gant houses  and  all  the  conveniences.    The 


Spanish  people  were  some  of  them  extreme- 
ly stylish.  The  ladies  had  dresses  as  rich 
as  silk  and  embroidery  could  make  them, 
and  in  their  long,  low  adobe  houses  there 
were  rich  carpets  and  silk  curtains  trimmed 
with  gold  lace.  I  went  to  the  first  wedding 
in  one  of  these  houses.  Miss  Pice  married 
a  Mr.  Campbell.  It  was  very  grand,  but 
the  odd  dresses  and  the  odd  dishes  upset 
my  dignity  more  than  once. 

"Governor  and  Mrs.  McDougall  lived  in 
an  adobe  house  on  Market  Street  and  they 
had  a  grand  party  there.  I  had  a  party  too 
one  day,  and  asked  all  the  ladies  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. Mrs.  Brannon  had  given  me 
six  eggs,  and  I  made  an  elegant  cake,  which 
I  was  going  to  pass  around  in  fine  style.  I 
began  with  passing  it  to  one  of  the  Spanish 
ladies,  and  she  took  the  whole  cake  at  one 
swoop,  wrapped  it  up  in  the  skirt  of  her 
gorgeous  silk  dress,  and  said,  'Mucha  gracias. 
I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life,  but  there 
was  nothing  I  could  do.  The  rest  of  us  had 
to  go  without  cake  that  time. 

"Cattle  and  horses  ran  about  the  streets, 
and  there  were  no  sidewalks.  We  had  to- 
just  pick  our  way  round  as  best  we  could. 
In  the  spring  my  piano  came.  It  was  sent 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus.  It  was  the  first  piano 
in  San  Jost;.  It  made  a  great  sensation, 
everybody  came  to  see  it  and  hearmy  little  girl 
play.  Indians  and  Spanish  used  to  crowd 
around  the  doors  and  windows  to  hear  the 
wonderful  music,  and  many  a  white  man  too 
lingered  and  listened,  because  it  reminded 
him  of  home.  We  moved  into  a  better  house 
in  the  spring,  very  near  where  the  Methodist 
Church  South  now  stands.  We  paid  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  for 
it.  But  when  I  look  back  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  never  had  such  an  intellectual  feast  as 
in  old  'Slapjack  Hall.'  The  gentlemen 
who  figured  as  cooks  in  my  kitchen  were 
the  most  intelligent  and  agreeable  men  you 
can  imagine.  They  were  all  educated  and 
smart,  and  they  appeared  just  as  much  like 
gentlemen  when  they  were  cooking  as  when 
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they  were  making  speeches  in  the  legislature. 
I  don't  believe  we  ever  again  had  such  a 
choice  set  of  folks  under  our  roof  here  in 
San  Jose.  Doctor  and  I  felt  honored  to  en- 
tertain them,  and  yet  they  paid  us  twenty 
dollars  a  week  for  the  privilege. 

"Of  course  you  know  Gen.  Fremont  and 
his  wife  were  here  that  winter,  and  I  knew 
them  both.  Mrs.  Fremont's  sister,  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  I  were  great  friends.  Yes,  in- 
deed, there  never  were  finer  people  than 
my  boarders  and  neighbors  in  '49.  Let 
me  see  :  there  were  the  Cooks  and  Hoppes, 
and  Cobbs  and  Joneses,  the  Brannans  and 
Beldens,  and  Hensleys  and  Williams,  the 
Braleys,  the  Hesters  and  Crosbys,  Mur- 
phys,  Dickinsons,  Hendersons,  Kingcaids, 
Campbells,  Reeds,  Houghtons,  Tafts  and 
Moodys.  Then  amongst  the  Spanish  there 
were  the  Picos  and  the  Sunols.  Very  likely 
I've  forgotten  a  great  many,  just  telling 
them  off  in  this  fashion,  but  I  never  forget 
them  really.  Many  of  the  best  citizens  of 
San  Jose  now,  with  wives  and  children, 
yes,  and  grandchildren,  were  slim  young 
fellows  then,  who  had  come  to  California 
to  seek  their  fortunes.  Fine,  enterprising 
boys  they  were  too.  Some  of  them  board- 
ed with  me.  C.  T.  Ryland  and  P.  O. 
Miner  were  inmates  of  "Slap-jack  Hall," 
and  Doctor  Corey  and  the  Reeds  will  re- 
member it  well. 

"In    1852  we  moved  out   on  the  Stock- 


ton Ranch,  and  bought  our  own  farm  in 
Santa  Clara,  on  which  we  built  our  per- 
manent home,  '  Somerville  Lodge  ;  "  I  re- 
member we  paid  our  head  carpenter  sixteen 
dollars  a  day.  The  house  cost  us  $10,000. 
It  would  not  cost  one  thousand  now.  We 
bought  seeds  to  plant  a  garden,  and  an 
ounce  of  onion  seed  cost  an  ottnce  of  gold  ! 
We  paid  six  dollars  each  for  our  fruit  trees.- 
A  mule  cost  $300,  a  horse  $400.  But 
Doctor's  services  were  just  as  high-priced, 
so  we  kept  even. 

"  I  was  dreadfully  homesick  for  two' 
years,  but  the  country  improved  very  fast. 
The  flowers  and  fruits  were  a  continual 
source  of  wonder  and  pleasure,  and  I  was 
too  busy  to  be  unhappy.  Doctor's  health 
was  much  better,  and  that  alone  was  enough 
to  pay  us  for  the  change. 

"  As  I  go  about  our  broad,  fine  streets 
now,  and  see  the  grand  houses  and  public 
buildings,  I  think  of  the  old  days  of  adobe 
houses  and  frog  ponds,  and  I  remember 
how  much  pleasure  people  took  then  in  spite 
of  discomforts,  and  I  see  how  much  worry 
and  trouble  they  have  now  in  spite  of  all 
the  comforts,  and  I  say  happiness  doesn't 
come  from  outside  things,  no,  nor  misery 
either.  It  is  a  matter  of  spirit,  chile,  now 
isn't  it  ? 

"  Laws,  honey,  did  you  want  to  ask  me 
any  questions  ?  I  declare  I  haven't  given 
you  a  single  chance  !  " 

M.  H.  Field. 


AGRICULTURE  ALONG  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 


The  New  Southwest,  embracing  the  great 
region  of  Western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  and  sharply  contrasted  in  soil,  clim- 
ate, and  productions  with  the  old  South- 
west of  half  a  century  ago,  has  been  written 
of  by  newspaper  correspondents  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  miner  and  the  stock-raiser, 


but  seldom  from  the  position  of  the  plain 
agriculturist.  Yet  the  most  entrancing  pos- 
sibilities lie  hidden  in  the  varied  soils  of  the 
New  Southwest.  It  has  mountain  springs, 
irrigating  beautiful  oases  in  the  hills  ;  it  has 
valleys  where  artesian  wells  can  be  made  to 
supply  all  the  needed  moisture  to  grow  large 
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crops  ;  it  has  millions  of  acres  of  land  capa- 
ble of  fruit  culture,  and  of  more  or  less  agri- 
cultural development,  when  the  needs  of 
population  require  it.  The  fairly  immense 
undertakings  in  the  way  of  water-ditches  in 
various  parts  of  Arizona  are  too  well  known 
to  need  mention.  This  article  proposes  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  aspects  of  farming  in 
Xew  Mexico  only,  and  more  especially  along 
the  famous  Rio  Grande,  because  this  great 
valley  contains  most  of  the  purely  agricultural 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory. 

New  Mexico  has  always  been  more  or  less 
of  an  unknown  land  to  civilized  men.  It 
was  long  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, without  other  means  of  access  than  the 
slow  mule  trains  and  bull  trains  from  the 
distant  American  frontier  along  the  Missis- 
sippi. A  volume  might  easily  be  written 
about  the  early  days  of  crude  Indian  and 
Mexican  agriculture  in  fortified  villages  along 
the  river,  in  the  days  when  heroic  merchant 
soldiers,  such  as  Milton  Sublette,  teamed, 
traded,  and  fought  their  way  "across  the 
plains  "  to  the  rich  Spanish  cities  along  the 
famous  valley.  Crumbling  Taos,  and  pic- 
turesque Santa  Fe,  deep  set  in  its  moun- 
tains, knew  of  old  the  ring  of  the  American 
rifle,  the  shout  of  the  mountain  men.  Even 
fifty  years  ago  American  trappers  settled  in 
New  Mexico,  married  Spanish  wives,  and 
became  farmers,  merchants,  miners.  Kit 
Carson's  house  in  Taos  is  still  shown  to  vis- 
itors, and  trees  he  planted  still  thrive  there. 
But,  all  in  all,  the  isolation  of  New  Mexico 
was  for  many  years  almost  complete. 

Until  the  coming  of  the  railway,  a  few- 
years  ago,  little  was  really  known  about  the 
extent  and  capacity  of  the  agricultural  lands 
of  New  Mexico.  The  world  at  large  was  in 
almost  total  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  place  as  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  dime  novelist  claimed  the  Southwest  as 
his  own  peculiar  field.  Deserts,  Indians, 
and  desperadoes,  lost  mines  and  frightful 
adventures,  were  supposed  to  constitute 
theproductsof  the  region.  The  vineyards  and 


old  mission  gardens  told  quite  another 
story  to  the  observing  eye — -but  careful  ob- 
servers were  few  and  far  between.  The  im- 
pression went  abroad  that  New  Mexico  was 
a  second  edition  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara — a 
place  where,  although  rich  veins  of  precious 
metal  ribbed  the  mountains,  the  barren  sand- 
plains  forbade  permanent  settlement.  It 
was  called  a  place  to  make  money  in,  but 
not  a  place  to  live  in  and  make  homes  in. 
We  all  know  that  the  same  thing  was  said  of 
California  in  its  pioneer  days.  First  came 
the  gold  rush,  then  the  wheat  era,  then  the 
later  horticultural  development.  It  looks 
very  much  as  if  New  Mexico  would  repeat 
the  history  of  California  in  some  very  impor- 
tant particulars.  It  seems  to  old-time  resi- 
dents that  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  for 
instance,  looks  now  very  much  as  Sacramen- 
to Valley  looked  twenty-five  years  ago,  only 
that  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  interests  are 
more  predominant.  It  seems  fair  to  predict 
in  the  near  future,  a  very  strong  and  hope- 
ful growth,  in  the  way  of  home  building,  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  New  Mexico  great- 
ly needs  this  element  to  give  stability  and 
permanence  to  society,  and  to  insure  solid 
prosperity  to  its  towns. 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  presents  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  examples  of  practi- 
cally inexhaustible  fertility  of  soil,  secured 
by  periodical  inundations.  Though  it  has 
been  under  constant  cultivation  for  centuries, 
it  still  produces  as  w~ell  as  ever,  even  with 
the  very  crude  methods  of  cultivation  in 
vogue  here.  The  thriving,  careful  New 
England  farmer  cannot  realize  by  any  effort 
of  the  imagination,  the  total  lack  of  agricul- 
tural skill  that  is  displayed  by  the  idle,  easy- 
tempered  Mexican  peon,  when  left  to  his 
own  devices.  They  were  of  old  accustomed 
to  grow  large  crops  with  the  greatest  possible 
waste  of  time.  Wooden  plows,  that  might 
have  come  down  from  the  third  century, 
carts  with  solid  wooden  wheels,  implements 
as  rude  and  ill-shapen  as  those  that  Chinese 
or  Hindu  peasants  use,  are  hardly  likely  to 
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develop  agriculture  in  a  new  community. 
The  old  orchards  of  the  Mexican  villages 
of  the  Rio  Grande  show  very  decidedly  the 
limitations  of  the  dwellers  here.  They 
never  forecast  the  morrow,  They  planted 
trees;  if  they  grew,  well — if  not,  well  also. 
So  if  half  the  orchard  died,  it  was  fate  ;  if  too 
much  irrigation  made  stagnant  pools  about 
a  tree,  and  killed  it,  that  too  was 
pre-ordained. 

The  ancient  Spanish  explorers  and  con- 
querors found  that  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  supported  a  large  population. 
Espejo,  in  1583,  wrote  that  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  natives  in  the  valley, 
and  that  the  towns  (pueblos)  contained 
from  five  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  quite  well  advanced  in  civ- 
ilization, living  in  good  houses,  and  upon 
the  products  of  the  soil.  Even  making  a 
large  allowance  for  exaggeration,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  population  of  the  valley  was 
formerly  much  greater  than  now.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  not  more  than  seven 
thousand  of  these  aborigines  living  in  the 
whole  valley,  and  they  still  present  the  same 
general  characteristics  described  by  Espejo. 
They  grow  their  corn  and  melons  and  beans  ; 
they  part  out  their  lands  each  season,  under 
the  direction  of  the  elders  of  the  community, 
and  they  live  in  great  families,  semi-civilized, 
and  possessing  much  interest  to  students  of 
economics  and  sociology. 

The  flinty  and  curiously  spotted  corn  that 
they  cultivated  was  widely  distributed  as  a 
curiosity  by  some  agricultural  journals  a  few 
years  ago  ;  but  it  thrives  better  in  New  Mexi- 
co than  elsewhere.  Piles  of  corn,  and  ropes 
of  drying  melons  can  be  seen  at  the  proper 
season  covering  the  roofs  of  the  pueblo's 
dwellings.  At  day-break  the  patient,  indus- 
trious Pueblo  Indians  are  to  be  found  work- 
ing perhaps  knee-deep  in  their  water 
ditches.  Those  who  have  studied  their 
peculiar  polity,  say  that  they  prize  agricul- 
ture as  highly  as  did  the  ancient  Peruvians, 
and  that  many  of  their   customs,    such   as 


their  harvest  feasts  and  celebrations,  which 
vary  greatly  in  different  pueblos,  are  both 
simple  and  impressive.  The  Zufiis  have 
been  described  in  many  periodicals. 
Laguna,  Isleta,  and  Acoma  are  much  less 
known,  and  offer  a  larger  field  for  the  stu- 
dent and  artist.  The  people  of  Laguna  own 
40,000  head  of  sheep,  5,000  head  of  cattle, 
and  3,000  horses,  and  they  cultivate  3,000 
acres  of  land.  They  grow  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  and  cherries  in  their  orchards,  and 
own  fine  vineyards.  Their  wheat  fields  are 
excellent,  and  their  vegetable  gardens  equal 
to  the  best. 

The  Rio  Grande,  throughout  its  entire- 
extent,  is  a  valley  whose  climate  is  peculiarly 
attractive  to  strangers.  The  river  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Rhine  of  America,"  and 
as  the  "  Nile  of  the  New  World,"  and  the 
latter  term  seems  a  very  suitable  phrase,  for 
the  odd  costumes  of  the  Indians  and  Mexi- 
cans, and  the  oriental  aspect  of  their  towns, 
gives  an  Egyptian  look  to  the  region.  It 
might  be  called  the  lower  Nile  over 
again,  if  it  were  not  for  the  tall  and  dark- 
hued  mountains  that  wall  it  in  and  lend  a 
constant  charm  to  the  scenery,  such  as 
lower  Egypt  lacks.  From  the  Indian  vil- 
lage of  San  Ildefonso,  Santa  F6  County, 
south,  past  many  Indian  and  Mexican  vil- 
lages to  Albuquerque,  Las  Cruces,  and  La 
Mesilla,  to  El  Paso,  and  beyond,  the  broad 
valley  extends  in  level  reaches  of  rich  bot- 
tom lands,  bordered  by  mesas,  all  capable 
of  cultivation.  On  the  second  plateau, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals  are  thought  to 
require  irrigation,  but  on  the  bottom  lands 
it  is  certain  that  the  best  of  crops  can  be 
grown,  with  thorough  cultivation,  and  with- 
out constant  soaking  with  water. 

The  amount  of  public  land  open  to  settle- 
ment in  New  Mexico  last  year  according  to 
the  report  of  Bureau  of  Immigration,  fall  edi- 
tion of  1886,  was  over  fifty-two  million  acres, 
of  which  twenty  million  were  adapted  to  ag- 
riculture. There  are  about  two  million 
acres    in    the    valleys  of   the    Rio  Grande, 
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Pecos,  Canadian,  and  others,  and  at  pres- 
ent the  resources  of  these  valleys  are  prac- 
tically undeveloped,  so  few  are  the  farmers 
engaged  in  their  tillage.  The  Rio  Grande 
Valley  varies  from  three  to  seven  miles  in 
width,  and  it  comprises  every  variety  of  cli- 
mate that  can  properly  be  classed  as  belong- 
ing to  the  temperate  zone,  and  produces 
every  variety  of  fruit,  grain,  and  vegetables 
that  belongs  to  that  zone.  The  valley  was 
so  long  ruled  by  the  Spanish  that  it  still  re- 
tains many  agricultural  methods  dating  back 
to  the  days  of  the  conquest,  mingled  with 
still  earlier  native  customs.  The  present 
may  be  called  the  transition  period,  but  the 
change  is  far  from  complete,  though  the 
American  steel  plough  has  driven  out  the 
primitive  crooked  stick,  and  the  modern  farm 
wagon  has  replaced  the  antique  and  clumsy 
car/via,  with  its  rough  block  wheels,  yet 
the  native  farmer  still  threshes  his  wheat  by 
trampling  it  with  animals,  after  the  Biblical 
fashion,  and  his  system  of  irrigation  belongs 
to  the  same  period.  Some  student  of  the 
past  will  sometime  disentangle  the  threads, 
gather  up  the  traditions  and  the  superstitions 
of  peon  and  peasant,  and  separate  the  mod- 
ern from  the  Spanish,  and  the  Spanish  from 
the  aboriginal  elements.  Far  enough  back 
such  inquiries  will  reach,  for  there  were  prob- 
ably villages  here  when  Columbus  discov- 
ered America  ;  perhaps  when  Christ  and  his 
disciples  walked  through  the  cities  of  the 
Holy  Land — whose  appearance  is  so  much 
like  the  towns  of  clay  and  stone  in  this  valley. 
The  American  farmer,  finding  here  a  rich 
sedimentary  soil,  a  climate  so  mild  that  de- 
spite the  elevation,  it  permits  work  almost 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  an  almost  un- 
limited home  market,  pays  little  attention 
to  antiquated  methods  and  dim  traditions. 
He  has  his  agricultural  journal,  his  habits  of 
close  observation,  his  capacity  for  work. 
And  so  he  is  beginning  to  transform  the 
whole  region,  as  fast  as  such  things  usually 
go.  In  order  that  one  may  see  what  the 
farmer   in    the  central    part  of   the    valley, 


which  is  almost  a  fair  average,  in  all  respects, 
will  have  to  depend  upon,  we  have  tabulat- 
ed a  statement  of  the  amount  produced  per 
acre  and  the  value  of  the  various  crops 
at  wholesale  prices. 

AVERAGE  YIELD    OK    LANDS    IN    THK    RtO   GRAND! 
VALLEY. 

Per  acre.  Bushels. 

Wheat 30  to  35 

Corn GO  to  80 

Barley 40  to  50 

Per  acre.  Tons. 

Mangel  Wurzel  Beets 50  to  63 

Onions 50  to  1 0 

Turnips 21   to  27 

Alfalfa S  to  12 

Per  acre.  Pounds. 

Cabbage 20,000  to  25,000 

Beans. 3,000  to     4,000 

PearcT }    25'000  to  3°'00° 

Per  acre.  Gals.  Wine 

Grapes 10,000  to  13,000 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  PAID  KOR  PRODUCE  IN  SEASON 


fc 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  St.,   1886. 


Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Alfalfa  hay 

Mangel  Wurzel  Beets.. 

Onions 

Turnips 

Beans 

Potatoes 

Turnips  (table) 

Carrots 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Lettuce 25c 

Lettuce  (early  hot- 
bed)   '..... 

Radishes 

Radishes  (  early 
hotbed 

Peas  ( fresh ) 

Beans  (table)  fresh 

Cauliflower 

Apples 

Pears 

Peaches 

Grapes 

Melons 


.$  1 
1 


1  50 
1  50 

15  00 
00 


to  $1 
to  1 
to  1 
to  1 
to  20 
to    9 


00 

00 
00 

00 
3  00 
3  00 


00 
40 


2 
1 

60c 

to  45c 


2 
9 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 
1 
per 


io    per  cut 
50 

75  " 
75 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00   " 
00 
60 
doz  bunches 


per  ton 
it 

per  cwt 
per  ton 
per  cwt 


75c 

25c  "         " 

40e 

6c  to  8c    per  pound 

.     6c  to  8c      "      " 

7c  to  8c       "      " 

3  to  5c       "      " 

6  to  10c      "      " 

2  to  3c      "      " 

2  to  3c      "      " 

l  1  00  to  1  50    per 


doz 


Fruit-farming   is  only  in  its  incipiency  on 
the  Rio  Grande;  but  it  is  a  most  promising 
industry.       The    apples    and    pears  of  thi 
Rio  Grande  Valley  have    an  especially  fini 
flavor  and   appearance — -finer,  I  should  say, 
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than  those  of  Michigan.  As  these  fruits 
bear  transportation  so  well,  the  Rio  Grande 
region  would  have  great  advantage  in  East- 
ern markets  from  their  high  quality,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  two  days  nearer  to  these  mar- 
kets than  California.  Grapes,  too,  are 
a  sure  crop,  and  one  whose  shipment  East 
will  always  be  practicable.  A  farmer  who 
has  a  young  orchard  of  about  one  acre  says 
that  it  produces  25,000  to  30,000  pounds 
of  good  salable  apples  a  year,  which  he  sells 
at  prices  varying  from  2c.  to  3c.  per  pound. 
It  is  a  poor  year  indeed  when  this  orchard 
does  not  pay  him  over  $1,000,  and  it  often 
pays  $1,500  for  the  year.  The  apples 
grown  here  are  so  far  superior  to  any 
imported  fruit  that  native  apples  bring 
a  higher  price  and  are  always  in  demand  in 
the  Albuquerque  market.  All  fruit  in  the 
valley  is  entirely  free  from  disease,  and 
after  the  trees  once  get  rooted  they  need  no 
irrigation. 

Wine  making  has  been  carried  on  here  for 
many  years,  but  until  recently  the  wine  has 
never  heen  shipped  out  of  the  country. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  industry  can  be  carried,  and  good 
vine  lands  can  be  bought  now  at  $30  or  $40 
per  acre.  There  is  much  need  here  of  far- 
ther experiments  with  the  better  varieties  of 
grapes.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Mis- 
sion and  Muscatelle  are  the  only  ones  raised 
to  any  extent.  Some  isolated  experiments, 
however,  have  been  made  with  several  of  the 
better  kinds  for  wine  making,  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  valley,  and  have  been  successful. 
A  fair  yield  in  this  country  for  a  good  vine- 
yard is  from  two  to  three  gallons  of  wine  to  a 
vine,  which  is  worth  in  the  home  market 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  dollars  a  bar- 
rel of  forty-nine  gallons.  With  the  vines 
eight  feet  apart  each  way,  there  would  be 
six  hundred  and  eighty  vines  to  the  acre, 
which  at  the  lowest  estimate  above  given 
would  yield  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty  gallons. 

The  few   dairies  along    the   Rio   Grande 


find  their  products  in  constant  demand. 
Fresh  native  butter  sells  for  from  forty-five  to 
fifty  cents  a  pound. '  One  acre  in  alfalfa 
will  support  a  cow  for  a  year.  There  are 
alfalfa  farms  in  the  valley  which  have  been 
planted  for  thirty  years  and  are  still  yielding 
heavily,  being  cut  five  times  annually.  The 
first  cutting  will  be  early  in  May.  The 
price  of  alfalfa  hay,  as  of  many  farm  pro- 
ducts, is  governed  by  what  it  costs  to  bring 
it  to  this  valley  from  California  ;  but  it  is 
grown  as  cheaply  here  as  any  where  else,  and 
the  cost  of  freight  alone  is  an  ample  profit 
to  the  grower.  Small  fruits,  vegetables, 
broad  acres  seeded  in  grass  or  alfalfa,  for 
miles  on  miles  of  this  beautiful  valley  land, 
are  what  the  visitor  will  see  in  a  few  years  from 
now.  The  large  number  of  mining  camps 
and  the  great  dearth  of  agricultural  products 
of  home  growth  is  stimulating  further  invest- 
ment in  the  soil.  The  era  of  the  husband- 
man and  the  horticulturist  is  upon  New 
Mexico. 

Some  illustrations  may  be  given  of  the 
opportunities  open  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Southwest,  where  the  great  need  is  for  men 
of  energy  and  steady  habits.  In  one  case, 
two  young  Germans  were  hired  by  a  man 
who  was  renting  some  eighteen  acres  of 
vegetable  land.  When  the  season  was 
nearly  over,  they  found  that  their  employer 
had  wasted  the  proceeds  of  his  sales,  paying 
them  nothing.  They  then  agreed  with  him 
to  take  the  remainder  of  the  crop  for  their 
wages,  and  to  pay  the  whole  rent.  In  two 
years  they  have  been  able  to  purchase  teams 
and  improved  tools,  and  now  hold  a  mort- 
gage of  $1,500  on  the  land  they  cultivate. 
In  another  instance,  a  young  farmer  took 
some  land  on  shares,  but  had  only  money 
enough  to  buy  a  spade.  With  this  he  culti- 
vated all  the  vegetables  he  could,  and  car- 
ried them  to  the  nearest  town,  slept  in  a 
Mexican  hut,  and  lived  on  the  plainest  and 
cheapest  food.  In  three  years  time  he  has 
been  enabled  to  purchase  the  piece  of  land, 
together  with   good  teams  and  implements, 
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and  he  has  a  comfortable  amount  placed  in 
hank  to  his  credit.  Nine  acres  of  land  near 
Santa  Fe  yielded  last  year  over  $3,000  in 
fruit  from  young  trees — less  than  six  years 
old,  in  fact.  The  oats  grown  in  the  valley 
near  Albuquerque  often  stand  six  feet  in 
height.  Mangel  wurzel  beets  produce 
fifty  tons  to  the  acre,  and,  with  better  culti- 
vation, sixty  tons  could  be  as  easily  grown. 
Nine  or  ten  dollars  per  ton  is  considered  a 
fair  price  for  beets.  Alfalfa,  beets,  and  im- 
proved cattle,  either  beef  or  dairy,  suit  the 
lower  lands  along  the  river,  and  the  Mexi- 
can laborers,  under  careful  direction,  are 
steady  and  reliable,  doing  especially  well 
with  sheep  and  cattle. 

This  matter  of  farm-labor  is  so  all-impor- 
tant to  the  farmer,  that  the  character  of  the 
Mexican  help  needs  further  explanation. 
Good  Mexican  laborers  can  be  hired  for  one 
dollar  a  day,  and,  if  boarded  on  the  farm, 
for  about  fifteen  dollars  a  month.  These 
peasants  are  a  quiet,  orderly,  teachable  and 
law-abiding  people,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  very  frugal,  patient  and  tractable.  Their 
contentment  with  their  lot,  their  lack  of 
ambition,  and  of  "American  worry," — 
in  brief,  their  simple  peasant  virtues, 
deserve  the  highest  praise.  They  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
the  management  of  irrigation  ditches  "ac- 
cording to  the  elders;"  but  whoever  wishes  to 
have  them  turn  from  the  system  of  the 
Spain  of  the  Middle  Ages,  will  have  to  use 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept.  They 
are  full  of  quaint  Spanish  proverbs,  filtered 
through  Mexican  hands,  and  still  stately, 
musical,  and  wise.  They  dwell  in  earthern- 
floored  huts  of  light-hued  adobe,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  dark  adobes  of  California,  but 
quite  as  durable.  Goats  and  chickens 
abound  in  their  villages,  and  share  the  family 
fortunes.  As  one  drives  past  the  low,  broad 
doorways,  bits  of  color  flash  out,  scarlets 
and  purples,  for  the  Mexican  women  delight 
in  gorgeous  hues.  Children  swarm  in  the  vil- 
lages, like  bees  in  a  hive — dark-eyed,  grave, 


and  silent  children,  pretty  enough  in  their 
oriental  aspect,  to  bring  half  the  artists  of 
the  United  States  here,  to  study  this  antique 
degenerate  Castilian  life,  this  peasantry  folk 
that  are  own  cousin  to  the  peasantry  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  with  the  added 
infusion  of  conquered  Aztec  blood.  Now 
and  then,  the  law  of  atavism  works  its  way, 
as  in  other  communities,  and  one  finds 
among  the  simple,  unfettered  Mexican  pea- 
sants, a  face  and  form  that  would  have  graced 
some  lordly  castle  of  Spain,  eyes  an  uncon- 
scious heritage  from  some  duke's  daughter. 
The  lands  of  the  Rio  Grande,  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  semi-tropic  in  their  appearance, 
yet  so  far  above  the  sea-level  that  the  cli- 
mate is  temperate  and  delightful,  are  wait- 
ing, as  Southern  California  waited,  for  the 
horticulturist  and  the  home-seeker  to  take 
possession.  The  old  is  rapidly  passing  away. 
Even  now,  American  farmers  are  breaking 
down  the  old  adobe  walls,  about  acre  and 
half  acre  enclosures,  ancient  as  the  days  of 
Espejo,  and  making  broader  fields,  where 
plow-lands  can  be  laid  out  and  cultivated 
on  a  larger  scale.  Some  day  there  will  be 
water  ditches  far  out  on  the  plains,  artesian 
wells  on  the  mesas,  and  close,  careful  cul- 
ture of  every  acre  in  the  broad  and  fertile 
valley  ;  then,  it  is  probable,  only  a  few 
crumbling  walls  will  remain  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  many  and  loosely  built  villages  of 
adobes  that  now  make  the  valleys  so  pic- 
turesque and  so  oriental.  The  vineyards, 
with  long  lines  of  earthen  mounds,  three 
feet  high,  piled  each  winter  over  the  crown 
of  each  vine,  will,  perhaps,  give  place  to  va- 
rieties that  will  stand  the  weather,  or  better 
methods  of  cultivation  and  better  sites,  if  chos- 
en farther  from  the  river,  will  ensure  safer 
crops.  The  Mexican  peasant  with  his  chil- 
dren, going  forth  to  toil  in  his  garden,  will, 
let  us  hope,  still  remain  ;  but  far  and  wide, 
for  miles,  orchards  and  gardens,  supplying 
daily  the  great  cities  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, will  extend,  even  as  the  orchards  of 
prosperous  California. 

O.  E.  Cromwell. 
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The  result  of  the  charter  election  in  S;m  Fran- 
Esco  is  a  matter  for  regret,  but  no  surprise.  Four 
years  ago,  the  Overland  remarked  editorially,  in 
regretting  the  defeat  of  the  last  proposed  charter: 
"It  was  apparent  from  the  beginning  that  there 
was  wide-spread  apathy  concerning  their  work. 
It  is  difficult  to  satisfactorily  account  for  this  frame 
uf  mind,  unless  it  he  that  a  very  large  number  of 
the  citizens  do  not  care  anything  about  municipal 
Hairs;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  such  is  the 
rase.  ...  Fifty  out  of  every  hundred  will  not 
bother  their  heads  about  it,  ami  these  fifty  will 
most  likely  he  of  the  more  intelligent  classes — the 
merchants  of  all  grades,  the  master  mechanics,  the 
jrofessional  men.  In  truth,  these  classes  have 
substantially  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  classes 
which  have  the  least  property  interest  in  the  city. 
As  it  will  lie  impossible  to  frame  a  charter  lit  to 
live  under  which  will  not  contain  some  features 
that  will  excite  the  prejudices  of  those  who  con- 
trol the  politics  of  the  city,  it  may  lie  set  down  that 
San  Francisco  will  not  have  a  new  charter  for  many 

years  to  c ie."     This   prediction    (written,  it  may 

he  interesting  to  note,  by  that  most  clear-headed 
man  and  good  citizen,  the  late  W.  W.  Crane,  Jr.) 
is  verified,  so  far,  by  the  event. 

Across  the  Isthmus  by  Canoe. 
The  Overland  for  March  contains  a  very  read- 
able paper  by  Mr.  Mai  com  McLeod,  entitled  "The 

First    Vessel    Across   the     Isthmus ''  —this    vessel 

i 

according  to  his  account,  a  Canadian  hark  canoe, 
dissected,  packed  in  a  box,  and  borne  across  the 
isthmus  by  his  stalwart  brother,  having  left  <  an- 
ada  in  November,  1849. 

Now,  passing  by  the  history  of  the  vessels  carried 
across  centuries  ago  by  the  early  Spanish  Conquer- 
ors, and  reconstructed  at  Panama,  a   hark  canoe  in 
feet  trim  was  brought  over  many  months  before 
time  maintained  by  Mr.  M.  McLeod. 
Early  in  February,  1849,  eight  of  us  left  Bangor, 
ine,  for  the  Land  of  Gold,  and  I  propose  to  give 
a    brief  history    of   the  bark    canoe    that    we 
ught  witli  us. 

bis  boat  was  of  the  usual  size  made  by  the 
cjhscot  Indians,  capable  of  carrying  four  men 
ortahly,  and  so  light  that  an  Indian  could 
ily  carry  it  inverted  upon  his  head,  over  a  long- 
age.  It  was  transported  on  top  of  a  Concord 
h  to  Frankfort,  Maine,  thence  by  boat  and  rail 
New  York,  without  freight  charges,  as  we  easily 


pursuaded  the  agents  to  include  our  pet  in  the 
baggage  list.  From  New  York  we  took  the  staunch 
brig  Sampson  for  Chagres. 

On  arriving  at  Chagres  our  canoa  bunitu,  as  the 
Isthmonians  called  it,  was  the  admiration  of  the 
native  boatmen.  Yet  nothing  would  induce  one  of 
them  to  step)  into  it ;  and  when  four  of  our  party — 
who  were  Penobscot  lumbermen,  and  used  to  the 
craft — started  up  the  river  with  an  expert  canoe- 
man  in  bow  and  stern,  and  it  shot  swiftly  by  the 
native  boats  and  was  quickly  lost  to  view  behind  a 
wooded  point,  their  admiration  found  expression 
in  wild  shouts. 

Driven  rapidly  through  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
lower  Chagres  by  the  elastic  Indian  paddles,  and 
forced  through  the  rapids  above  by  a  slender 
spruce  pole,  she  probably  made  the  quickest  pas- 
sage ever  performed  by  a  boat  propelled  by  human 
muscle  up  the  Chagres  River  to  Oorgona. 

From  Gorgona  to  Panama  our  little  craft  was 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  natives,  for  ten  dol- 
lars, and  this,  by  the  way,  was  all  the  freight  that 
we  paid  on  her  from  Maine  to  San  Francisco. 
After  a  detention  of  about  two  months  at  Panama, 
we  secured  passage  for  ourselves  and  little  boat  on 
the  good  ship Niamtic,  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  fifth  day  of  July,  1S49. 

Late  in  the  following  November,  the  writer  and 
another  of  our  party  made  a  trip  a  short  distance 
up  the  Yuba,  and  passed  every  craft  in  sight  while 
on  the  Sacramento,  including  one  old  scow  appar- 
ently propelled  by  a  cooking-stove.  When  we 
passed  this  feeble  craft, "which  seemed  to  be  affected 
with  an  asthmatic  cough,  our  generous  offer  to 
throw  them  a  tow-line  was  answered  ungratefully 
with  billets  of  wood. 

About   the   time  of  the  Christmas    holidays,  we 

returned  to  Sacramento  for  a  load  of  supplies,  and 

were  overtaken   in   that    city   by   the    memorable 

flood  of  that  season,  and  remained  some  days  en- 

sraged  in  rescuing  people  from  the  submerged  tents 

and   conveying  them  to  dry  land   at  Sutter's  Fort, 

or  to  the  vessels  at  the  levee.     During  the  first  day 

of  the  flood  we  witnessed    many  amusing  scenes. 

There  was  no  panic,  but  much  hilarity.    Although 

usually  there  was  very  little  drunkenness  in  those 

days,  still,  owing    to  the  excitement   and   the  fart 

that  casks  of  liquors  were  floating  freely  about  all 

over  the  city, 

*'  Many  drank  who  never  drank  before, 
And  those  who  always  drank  now  drunk  the  more." 
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Every  floating  thing  thai  dd  I structed 

from  pine-boards  was  utilized,  ;uicl  these  strange 
crafts  were  often  bo  rickety  as  to  require  two  men 
in  bail  while  one  paddled.  One  young  man,  I  re- 
member, had  made  a  lull  from  half  a  large  cask, 
and,  accompanied  by  his  Bister,  was  making  frantic 
efforts  to  :.''■!  somewhere,  but  could  only  succeed  in 
turning  the  thing  on  its  axis.  It  gyrated  like-  a 
top,  and  ever}  fresh  effort  of  his  paddle  added 
momentum  to  ii-  circulation.  They  refused  our 
■  ■ii "i  i..  tow  them  intoa  harbor,  either  from  fear  of 
our  demanding  salvage  it  from  :i  desire  to  fully 
enjoy  their  unique  ride. 

When  the  flood  had  partially  subsided,  we  loaded 
up  :iml  >ta iii-il  once  more  for  the  Yuba,  taking  a 
direct  course  over  the  submerged  valley.  The 
lir-t  night  out  we  camped  on  a  little  wooded  point 
that  had  emerged  from  the  water,  and  were  enter- 
tained by  two  huge  bears,  which  persisted  in  call 
ing  to  each  other  in  the  peculiar — and  at  that 
lime  familiar — bear  language  until  daylight. 

On  reaching  the  lower  Yuba,  we  found  the 
Bhores  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  implements 
washed  down  by  the  flood.  We  cached  our  little 
cargo,  and  loaded  our  eanoe  with  pieces  of  rockers, 
screens,  etc.,  including  two  wheelbarrows.  These 
we  carried  to  Ousley's  liar  and  readily  sold  for 
three  hundred  dollars.  The  screens  (sheets  of  per- 
!  iron  about  two  feet  scptarei  brought  ten 
dollars  each,  and  one  of  the  wheelbarrows  we  sold 
to  it.-  owner  for  fort;.-  dollars.  This  gentleman  re- 
gardless  of  our  protests,  insisted  upon  our  accepting 
that  amount,  and  many  thanks  besides,  for  restor- 
ing his — to  him— indispensable  property. 

Prom  Ousley's  we  propelled  our  little  craft  a 
lorn;  distanci  above,  poling  up  the  rapids  ami  mak- 
ing a  portage  at  Parks'  Falls.  Once  we  nearly  lost 
our  boat  and  provisions.  .V  hungry  coyote,  trying 
to  eat  up  the  painter  I  which  was  a  raw-hide  lariat), 
Casl  it  adrift,  hut  by  chance  it  lodged  on  a  rock 
just  above  the  falls. 

Shortly  after,  we  went  to  Marysville,  and  huying 
a  fine  yoke  of  Oxen  at  Sutter's  stock-farm,  we  made 
a  cart  from  the  hind  wheels  of  a  wagon.  This  we 
loaded  with  provisions,  surmounted  by  our  precious 
hark,  and  Btarted  for  Bidwell's  liar  on  feather 
River.  At  this  place  we  left  our  can.  packed  our 
provisions  on  our  oxen,  and  started  fur  mines  far- 
ther up.  We  lefl  our  canoe  with  a  ( 'anadian,  well 
acquainted  with    the    nature    of  the   ticklish   craft, 


with  instructions  to  sell  it ;  but  to  be  sure  to  dis- 
pose  of  it  to  no  one  who  was  not  an  expert  canoe- 
man.  Shortly  after,  a  party  of  Missourians  pud 
chased  it.  They  insisted  that  they  could  navigati 
anything  that  floated.  They  took  it  across  to  the 
North  Fork,  launched  it  in  that  rapid  stream,  cam 
sized  of  course,  swam  ashore,  and  history  has  never 
disclosed  what  disposition  the  raging  waters  made 
of  our  canoa  bonita. 

Now.  then,  if  this  was  not  the  first  bark-canoe  to 
cross  the  Isthmus  of  Dariep,  let  us  hear  from  its 

predecessor. 

John  Perleey  Sain. 

Song  of  other  Seasons. 

I1Y    W.    WINTER   GREEN. 

The  bumbler  Hews  are  buzzing  o'er  the  cauliflowers 
in  bloom, 
And  the  tittle  bats  are  flipping  in  the  stream, 
And  the  clouds  are  silver-white,  and  the  skies  are 
navy-blue, 
•  >,  life  seems  butter  summer  dream. 

And  the  flutterbys  they  go,  and  the  butterflies  they 
come, 
While  the  skeeters  get  their  fiddles  all  in  tune, 
And  summer's  on  the  way  ;  if  it  doesn't  come  in 
May, 
Then  p'raps  'twill  drop  along  in  June. 

And  the  chick-hens  and  their  dam  be  as  happy  as 
a  clam, 
And  the  jay-birds  dance  a  chorus  jig, 
While  the  tree-toads  in  the  vines  are  a  cutting  up 
o'  shines, 
And  the  bobolink  goes  winking  at  the  pig. 

And  the  tadpoles  and  their  dads,  among  the  lily 
pads, 
Are  a-watching  what  the  speckled  turtles  do, 
And  the  jack-snipes  in  the  sedge,  along  the  water's 
edge, 
Area-picking  up  a  little  worm  or  two. 

(),  summer's  on  the  way;  if  it  doesn't  come  in  May, 

Perhaps  'twill  come  along  in  June  ; 
<  >r,  should  it  disremember,  we'll  go  skating  in  Sep- 
tember, 

And  "Greenland's  icy  mountains"  he  thechune! 

E.  E.  a  s.  ) 
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The  editor  of  Humorous  Masterpieces  from  Ameri- 
can Literature}  explains  that  bis  title  is  not  quite 
accurate,  as,  "in  order  to  make  the  work  fitly  repre- 
sentative," he  had  to  put  in  some  selections  that 
are  not  really  masterpieces.  This  is  quite  true, 
hut  the  collection  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one.  It 
begins  with  Washington  Irving,  and,  in  three 
handy,  well-printed  volumes,  comes  rapidly  down 
to  date,  selecting  from  forty-rive  authors,  most  of 
them  contemporary.  It  tends  rather  to  the  mild- 
ly amusing  than  to   the  irresistibly  laughable. 

The  Standard  Oratorios1  is  a  convenient  handbook, 
in  which  are  summarized  and  grouped,  according 
to  composers,  the  contents  and  history  of  thirty- 
eight  oratorios,  with  an  introductory  chapter  upon 
oratorios  in  general,  and  a  few  words  of  the  biogra- 
phy of  each  composer.  It  is  by  the  author  of  "The 
.Standard  Operas,"    and    compiled    upon  the  same 

plan. Charles  and    Mary    Lamb's  ''Tales    from 

Shakespeare"  have  been  translated  into  French  by 
T.  T.  Timayenis,  and  appear  in  a  neat  volume  un- 
der the    title    Conies   Tirees  de  Shakespeare? 

Stories  from  Life1  is  a  collection  of  brief  stories  with 
morals  by  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  They  make  no  pre- 
tension to  any  particular  literary  quality,  but 
their  motive  is  excellent,  their  lessons  generally 
sound,  and  to  those  who  care  to  take  elementary 
social  or  moral  instruction  in  the  form  of  stories, 
they  are  readable.  They  are  many  of  them  writ- 
ten from  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  are  in  gen- 
eral of  the  type  of  fiction  characteristic  of  the  re- 
ligious weeklies. A  sort  of  modern  and  im- 
proved form  of  the  "Complete  Letter-Writer"  of 
the  past  appears  in  The  Correspondent'' — a  compen- 
dium of  information  with  regard  to  well-bred  letter- 
writing.  In  alphabetical  order,  under  all  manner 
of  headings,  are  grouped  a  great  number  of  bits  of 
advice  and  information.  Thus,  under  "Countess," 
we  are  told  how  we  sliould  address  a  lady  of  that  rank, 
how  direct  our  envelope,  etc.;  under  "County,"  how 
far  it   is  necessary  to  name  that  division  in  a  direc- 

■Humorous  Masterpieces  from  American  Literature. 
Edited  by  Edward  T.  Mason.  New  York  and  London: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1886. 

2The  Standard  Oratorios,  A  Handbook.  Bv  George  P. 
Upton.    Chicago:    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    1887. 

3Contes  Tirees  de  Shakespeare.  D'apres  1' Anglais  de 
Charles  et  Mary  Lamb.  Par.  T.  T.  Timayenis.  New 
York:    Charles Scribner's  Sons.     1886. 

^Stories  from  Life.  By  Sarah  K  Bolton.  New  York: 
Thos.  Y.  t'rowell  &  Cu. 

5The  Correspondent.  By  Jas.  Wood  Davidson,  M.  A. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  6l  Co.  ,1X86.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  .las.  T.  White. 


tion;  under  "Dash,"  we  are  referred  to  "Punctua- 
tion;" under  "Date"  occurs  a  sensible  discussion  of 
the  practice  of  dating  by  the  number  of  the  month, 
an  argument  in  favor  of  placing't he  year  first  in  order 
in  the  date,instead  of  last,  etc.  The  entire  omission 
of  "salutation"  and  "complimentary  close"  between 
intimate  friends  is  recommended — sensible  advice, we 
think,  hut  there  can  be  no  question  that  good  prac- 
tice does  not  give  much  precedent  for  the  infor- 
mality.  It  was  a  good  idea  to   collect   for  young 

people's  reading  the  stories  of  the  deeds  for  which 
the  United  States'  Medal  of  Honor  has  been  given. 
Uncle  Soju's  Medal  of  Honor6  undertakes  to  do  this, 
in  part.  It  is  a  handsome,  large  book,  well 
printed,  and  adorned  with  many  and  good  pictures. 
The  stories,  however,  are  confusedly  told,  without 
much   excellence   in    arrangement    or   style.     The 

period  covered  is  188 1- 188b. The  Memoir  of  the 

Iter.  J.  Levis  Diman,  D.  D.,1  records  the  life  of  a 
very  successful  and  useful  man,  whose  death,  at 
the  age  of  about  fifty,  was  a  loss  to  the  community. 
Professor  Diman  was  descended  through  his 
mother  from  John  Alden.  He  was  a  studious  and 
amiable  youth,  who  went  through  his  school  and 
college  course  and  some  university  study  abroad 
with  honor.  He  studied  theology  afterwards, 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry,  and  was 
urged  by  Doctor  Bushnell  to  become  his  colleague, 
but  declined.  He  was  sought  after  and  successful 
in  the  ministry;  but  he  did  not  long  continue 
therein.  lie  had  always  bad  a  very  decided  lean- 
ing to  historical  and  political  studies,  aud  this 
finally  led  him  to  a  professorship  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. In  this  capacity,  too,  he  was  successful 
and  efficient.  A  quotation  or  two  from  his  lectures 
to  his  classes  will  illustrate  his  manner  of  thought: 
"  AVhen  the  Crusaders  went  to  Palestine,  they 
went  in  a  fury  of  religious  zeal.  The  two  most 
valuable  things  they  brought  back  were  playing 
cards  and  sugar."  He  then  explained  this  epigram 
by  tracing  the  influence  of  playing  cards  in  devel- 
oping the  arts  of  printing  and  engraving,  and  of 
sugar  in  revolutionizing  the  culinary  arts.  Again: 
"The  duel    was    a    restraint    upon    indiscriminate 

lil'iicle  Sam's  Medal  of  Honor.  Some  of  the  Noble 
Deeds  for  which  the  Medal  has  been  awarded.  Described 
by  those  who  have  won  it.  Collected  and  edited  by  Theo. 
F'.  Rodenbough,  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  U.  8.  A.  New 
York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

7  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  .I.Lewis  Diman,  D.  D„  Late  Pro- 
fessor  "f  History  and  Political  Economy  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity. By  Caroline  Hazard.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &Co. 
1886.   "For  sale  by  Chilion  Beach. 
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daughter,  and  was  really  the  firel  step  in  civiliza- 
tion.   Slavery  was  also  a  step  in  advance,  since  it 

he    place    of   butchery." Parlor     Varixr 

lies1  (Part  Three)  containing  twenty  short 
plays  for  parlor  and  school  exhibitions,  will 
be  found  useful  in  the  place  it  is  designed  to  fill. 
The  plays  are  mostly  of  a  juvenile  character,  a  few 
of  them  of  very  light  material,  and  none  of  them 
evincing  more  than  average  merit.  I'm  they  are 
bright  and  conversational,  and  most  of  them  arein- 
trospersed  with  music  and  song,  Teachers  and 
others  who  are  looking  up  matter  for  the  exhibition 

r u  may  find  in  ihis  little  volume  just  what  they 

are  seeking. The  Beading  Clubs  (No.  17)  edited 

b)  '■'<>.  M.  Baker  is  the  last  uumber  issued  of  a 
well  known  scries  of  selections  in  prose  and  poetry, 

for  readings  and  recitations.  The  compiler  has  much 
skill  in  collecting  suitable  selections  Tor  many  oe- 
casions.  Boys  and  girls  will  find  in  this  series  a 
vast  collection  of  just  such  selections  for  declama- 
tion and  recitation  as  they  need.  Teachers  who  are 
often  puzzled  to  find  selections  for  their  pupils — 
something  fresh  and  new  that  has  not  been  worn 
threadbare  by  oft  repeated  appearance  in  public  on 
the  stage — will  find  a  treasury,  in  the  numbers  of 

lParlor  Varieties  (Part  Threei.  By  Olivia  S.  "Wilson, 
Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

-The  Reading  flub.  (No.  17).  By  Geo.  M.  Baker. 
Boston:  I. cc  &  sbepard.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  bv 
Samuel  Carson  &('<<. 


the  Reading  Club,  that  embraces  all  sorts  of  things 

new  and  old. Fire   Minvte   Readings  for  Young 

Ladies'  is  the  result  of  the  favorable  reception  given 
to  a  book  of  similar  character  for  boys.  The  se- 
lections found  in  the  present  volume  have  been 
made  with  an  eye  to  their  particular  adaptability 
to  meet  the  wants  of  young  ladies  in  preparing  for 
school  or  parlor  readings.  Boys  will  also  find  many 
excellent  and  suitable  recitations  in  it.  Some  of 
the  selections  embrace  a  sufficient  range  of  action 
and  passion  to  merit  a  high  standing  among  public 
readers ;  others  that  go  softly  home  to  the  heart 
will  find  their  best  expression  in  the  friendly  home 

circle. The  Booh  of  Eloquence*  is  guaranteed  at 

the  outset  to  contain  good  selections  by  the  name  of 
the  editor,  C.  D.  Warner.  The  number  of  these  is 
large — over  three  hundred;  and  they  are  mostly 
new  to  school  use,  one  chief  object  of  the  collection 
being  to  afford  relief  from  the  perpetual  use  of  the 
selections  common  in  school  speakers.  The  brevity 
of  the  extracts  is  another  characteristic.  They  are 
arranged  in  three  groups  :  "American  Eloquence;" 
"European  Eloo,uence,  Ancient  and  Modern;"  and 
"  Selections  of  Poetry." 

3Five  Jlinute  Beadings  for  Young  Ladies.  By  Walter  K. 
Forbes.  Boston:  Lee  &  Sbepard.  For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

•<The  Book  of  Eloquence.  By  C.  D.  Warner.  Boston: 
Lee  and  Sbepard.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Chilion 
Beacb. 
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THE    SANTA    CLARA   VALLEY. 


anta  Clara 
Valley,  with  its 
resources,  and 
San  Jose,  with  its 
beauties,  are  as 
household  words 
to  the  Califor- 
nian.  It  is  for 
strangers   that   I 


shall  endeavor  here  to  describe  the  region. 

At  a  period  geologically  recent,  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  and  the  Coast  Ranges  of  mountains 
inclosed  a  basin  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  length  by  about  forty  in 
width,  comprising  the  present  valleys  of 
the    Sacramento    and  San    Joaquin  Rivers. 


During  the  same  period  the  region  east 
of  the  Sierras,  now  embraced  in  the 
States  of  Nevada,  and  the  Territories  of 
Utah  and  Arizona,  was  an  inland  sea, 
connected  with  the  Pacific  by  straits  and 
inlets.  The  evaporation  from  this  body  of 
water  affected  materially  the  climate  of  the 
adjacent  regions.  Lowering,  as  it  must  have 
done,  the  general  temperature,  and  increasing 
the  humidity,  it  induced  precipitation  from 
the  saturated  winds  of  the  Pacific,  while  from 
its  own  evaporation  it  added  materially  to 
the  rainfall  it  thus  invited.  From  these  causes, 
the  precipitation  of  that  period,  both  as  to 
volume  and  duration,  must  have  been  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  present,  and  vegetation  must 
have  been  correspondingly  more  luxuriant. 
From  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  ranges  the 
waters  flowed  southerly  in  a  majestic  stream, 
forming  broad  lakes  as  the  basin  widened,  a 
river  where  the  narrowing  valley  restricted 
its  borders,  until,  passing  through  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  present  valleys  of 
Santa  Clara  and  Pajaro,  it  found  an  outlet  in 
Monterey  Bay.     In  the  era  that  measured  the 
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existence  of  this  ancient  river,  it  had  borne  in 
its  turbid  waters  the  disintegrations  of  the 
regions  it  traversed,  and  in  the  ooze  and 
slime  of  the  lakes  that  intercepted  its  course 

and  Milled  its  current,  was  the  decaying  mold 
nerat inns  of  forests  that  had    flourished 
on  its  hanks. 

\t  a  later  geological  period — probably  the 
Quarternary — there  was  an  upheaval  of  the 
southern  part  of  this  basin,  its  axis  probably 
being  near  the  present  course  of  the  Salinas 
River.  With  this  rise  came  a  depression  in 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  drainage  was 
now  to  the  north.  The  Coast  Range  was 
broken  through  at  the  Golden  Gate,  and  the 
waters  of  the  great  basin  found  there  their 
outlet  to  the  sea ;  while  the  former  lakes, 
uplifted  and  drained,  were  transformed  into 
fertile  plains.  During  the  same  period,  the 
sea  that  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Sierras  was  cut 
off  from  the  Pacific.  The  evaporation  of 
this  now  land-locked  basin  was  in  excess  of 
the  rainfall,  and  gradually  these  waters  re- 
ceded, until  today  Salt  Lake  is  the  remnant 
of  that  inter-ocean  which  once  extended 
through  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Sierras.  This, 
the  recent  history  of  these  regions,  the  geo- 
logical records  upon  every  hand  fully  attest — 
lure  by  beds  of  water-worn  pebbles,  by  strata 
of  clay  (always  the  deposit  of  quiet  waters)  that 
underlie  the  whole  valley,  by  the  trunks  of 
trees  that  the  drill  of  the  well-borer  discovers 
hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  by 
ist  deposit  of  vegetable  mold  that  forms 
everywhere  the  surface  soil  of  the  valley  ; 
while  to  the  east,  mountains  of  marine  shells 
and  fossils,  vast  beds  of  salt,  beach  lines,  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  attest  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sea  that  left  these  proofs  of  its 
and  wrote  with  its  fretful  waves  the 

story  of  its  long ipanionship  upon  these 

1    I  lill's,   and    then    shrank    from    them 

With  the  subsidence  of  this  sea.  there  came 

'.hat  change  in  <  limate  which    now  eharactcr- 

I  pors   from  the  Pacific 


were  now  absorbed  by  the  dry  air  of  this 
region,  and  the  precipitation  which  the  sea 
had  promoted,  the  desert  now  prevented. 
The  classification  of  these  seasons  as  wet  and 
dry  often  misleads — for  while  the  latter  is 
all  that  the  term  implies,  the  rainy  season 
has  as  much  of  sunshine  as  of  storm,  as  the 
records  abundantly  show.  A  brief  epitome 
of  these  seasons  and  the  attendant  phenom- 
ena will  be  given. 

Beginning  with  the  month  of  October, 
the  signs  of  a  coming  change  are  apparent. 
The  winds,  no  longer  constant  and  from  one 
quarter,  become  variable  both  as  to  direction 
and  force,  or  wholly  cease.  Sudden  blasts 
raise  miniature  whirlwinds  of  dust  and  leaves, 
which  troop  over  the  fields,  and  the  stillness 
of  the  night  is  broken  by  fitful  gusts,  and  the 
sudden  wail  of  the  trees  as  the  breath  of  the 
coming  winter  sweeps  through  them.  These 
are  the  recognized  precursors  of  the  season's 
change,  and  are  usually  followed  in  the  first 
ten  days  of  October  by  an  inch  or  more  of 
rain ;  and  this  usually  by  weeks  of  the  finest 
weather.  The  effect  of  these  first  rains  is 
magical.  The  dust  is  washed  from  the 
foliage,  and  is  laid  in  the  roads  and  fields. 
The  air  has  a  fresh  sparkle  and  life.  The 
skies  are  a  deeper  azure,  and  the  soft  brown 
hills  seem  nearer  and  fairer  than  before.  It 
is  the  Indian  summer  of  the  East,  but  instead 
of  the  soft  lassitude  of  the  dying  year,  here 
it  comes  with  all  the  freshness  and  vigor  of 
the  new-born  spring.  If  in  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding months  there  are  further  showers, 
the  grass  springs  up  on  every  hand,  and  the 
self-sown  grain  in  all  the  fields.  The  hills 
change  their  sober  russet  for  a  lively  green. 
Wild  flowers  appear  in  every  sheltered  nook. 
Hyacinths  and  crocuses  bloom  in  the  gardens, 
and  the  perfume  of  the  violet  is  everywhere 
in  the  air. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  the  rainy 
season  is  fully  established.  A  coming  storm 
is  now  heralded  by  a  strong,  steady  wind, 
blowing  for  a  day  or  two  from  the  southeast, 
usually  followed  by  several  days  of  rain,  and 
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these  succeeded  by  days  or  weeks  without  a 
cloud — and  thus  alternating    between   occa- 
sional storms  and  frequent  sunshine,  is  the 
weather  from   October   to  April — the   rainy 
season  of  California.     The   amount  of  rain 
that  falls,  varies  materially  with  the  locality. 
In  San  Jose  it  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches, 
while  in  places  not  ten  miles  distant,  twice 
that  amount  is  recorded.    1  Hiring  this  period 
there  are  from  thirty  to  forty  days  on  which 
more  or  less  rain 
falls  ;  from  fifty  to 
seventy    that    are 
cloudy;    the    rest, 
bright   and   pleas- 
ant.     These    esti- 
mates   will    vary 
with       particular 
seasons ;    but  tak- 
ing the  average  of 
a  series  of  years,  it 
will  be  found  that 
from    October    to 
April  one-half  the 
days    are     cloud- 
less,    and    fully 
three-fourths  such 
that   any  out-door 
vocation    can     be 
carried  on  without 
discomfort    or  in- 
convenience.   Cy- 
clones and    wind- 
storms are  wholly 
unknown,  and 
thunder     is     only  palms  near 

heard  at  rare  intervals,  and  then  as  a  low- 
rumble  forty  miles  away  in  the  mountains. 
With  the  month  of  March,  the  rains  are 
practically  over,  though  showers  are  expected 
and  hoped  for  in  April.  Between  the  ist 
and  ioth  of  May  there  usually  falls  from  half 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  rain.  Coming 
as  this  does  in  the  hay  harvest,  it  is  neither 
beneficial  nor  welcome.  By  the  ist  of  July 
the  surface  moisture  is  taken  up  and  dissi- 
pated,   and    growth     dependent     upon    this 


ceases.  The  grasses  have  ripened  their  seed, 
and,  self-cured  and  dry,  are  the  nutritious 
food  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  fields  of  grain 
are  yellow  and  ripe,  and  wait  but  the  reaper. 
Forest  trees  and  shrubs  have  paused  in  their 
growth.  This  to  the  vegetable  world  is  the 
season  of  rest.  This  is  the  winter  of  the 
Valley  of  Santa  Clara — winter,  but  strangely 
unlike  winter  elsewhere,  for  here  man  has 
interposed.      Here,  by  art  and  by  labor,  he 
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has  reversed  the  processes  ot  nature,  and 
constrained  the  course  of  the  seasons.  In 
gardens  bright  with  foliage  and  resplendent 
with  flowers,  there  is  spring  in  its  freshness 
and  beauty;  while  in  orchards  teeming  with 
fruits,  and  vineyards  purple  with  ripening 
grapes,  summer  and  autumn  vie  for  the 
supremacy.  And  so  with  changing  beauty 
and  ceaseless  fruition  pass  the  seasons  of  this 
favored  clime. 

The  Californians'  estimate  of  the  climate 
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of  their  State  has  been  the  theme  of  much 
facetious  comment.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
elsewhere,  those  who  are  able,  spend  half  the 
year  on  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  coast  of 
Maine,  to  escape  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the 
other  half  in  Cuba,  Florida,  or  on  the  shores 
Of  the  Mediterranean,  to  avoid  the  rigors  of 
winter :  that,  in  fact,  most  of  their  lives  are 
migrations  in  search  of  climate; — the  residents 
of  this  State  may  accept  with  equanimity  the 
badinage  of  these  birds  of  passage,  and  may 
well  felicitate  themselves  upon  those  condi- 
tions that  bring  to  their  very  door  the  summer 
of  the  Thousand  Isles  and  the  winter  of  the 
Antilles. 

That  this  is  not  an  exaggeration  is  easily 
shown.  Thermometrical  records,however  accu- 
atelv  kept,  are  quite  apt  to  mislead  those 
who  seek  to  deduce  from  these,  practical  re- 
sults. There  are  many  important  conditions 
not  expressed  in  these  observations.  It  is 
well  understood  that  from  the  dryness  of  the 
air,  forty  degrees  below  zero  is  more  tolerable 
in  Dakota  than  thirty  degrees  higher  in  the 
humid  air  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and  for 
the  same  reason,  and  almost  in  the  same 
ratio,  as  to  heat.  It  would  be  but  little  con- 
solation to  a  person  to  know  that  some 
thousands  of  miles  away,  the  temperature 
from  which  he  was  suffering  would  be  quite 
endurable.  So  as  to  averages,  which  usually 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  these  records. 
It  is  not  from  the  averages,  but  from  the  ex- 
tremes that  men  suffer  and  vegetation  dies. 
Nor  do  even  the  extremes  represent  the  effect 
— their  continuance  is  important.  A  plant 
often  survives  a  severe  frost,  and  then  suc- 
(  umbs  to  a  much  lighter  repetition,  and  a 
di  tee  of  heat  which  may  be  endured  for  a 
day.  heroines  intolerable  when  continued  for 
I.  In  view  of  these  well  recognized 
I  propose  to  present  the  question  of 
shown  by  effects,  which  are 
readily  appreciated  by  all,  rather  than  from 
<  ompilations  of  figures  thus  liable  to  mislead. 
The  rains  of  ( Jctoljer  are  usually  followed  by 
sufficiently  sharp  in  the  lowlands  of  the 


valley  to  kill  the  more  delicate  plants.  During 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary these  frosts  are  more  frequent  and  severe. 
Every  variety  of  grapes,  figs,  olives — in 
short  all  the  semi-tropic  plants — remain  un- 
affected by  the  frosts.  Callas,  fuschias,  ge- 
raniums and  heliotropes,  when  grown  by  the 
wall  of  a  house,  in  the  shade  of  an  ever- 
green, or  given  the  slightest  covering,  flour- 
ish and  bloom  through  any  winter,  and  in 
many  seasons  do  so  without  any  protection 
whatever.  As  a  rule,  however,  where  ex- 
posed, the  tops  of  these  plants  are  killed; 
the  roots  remain  unaffected,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  April  the  new  shoots  are  again  in 
bloom.  Every  known  variety  of  rose  flour- 
ishes without  the  least  protection,  and  not 
only  do  they  retain  their  leaves,  but  there  is 
not  a  day  in  the  winter  when  blossoms,  hardly 
inferior  to  those  of  June,  cannot  be  gathered 
in  the  open  grounds  of  any  garden.  The 
lemon  verbena  shrub  here  attains  a  height  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  with  a  trunk  from 
two  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Bees 
increase  their  stores  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  every  clear  day,  humming  birds 
and  butterflies  appear  in  the  gardens.  For 
personal  comfort,  fires  are  usually  started  in 
the  morning,  die  down  toward  noon,  and  are 
rekindled  for  the  evening.  As  little  fire  as  can 
be  kept  burning,  usually  suffices  for  comfort. 
There  are  days,  stormy,  damp,  or  cold,  when 
more  fire  is  required.  Such  days  are  the  ex- 
ception, however,  and  the  rule  is  as  stated. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years,  snow  has  fallen 
in  San  Jose  on  three  occasions.  In  no  in- 
stance was  it  over  three  inches  in  depth. 
It  disappeared  before  nightfall  of  the  day  on 
which  it  fell,  and  its  presence  transformed  the 
usually  staid  and  orderly  city  into  a  snow- 
balling carnival. 

In  the  dry  season,  beginning  with  April, 
the  mornings  are  clear,  calm,  and  not  un- 
pleasantly warm.  About  noon,  a  brisk  breeze 
from  the  Bay  blows  down  the  valley.  This, 
harsh  as  it  sweeps  in  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  is  soft  and  mild   here.     It  goes  down 
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with  the  sun,  and  the  night  that  follows  is 
calm  and  cool.  A  high  light  fog  sometimes 
hangs  over  the  valley  in  the  morning,  but 
disappears  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock. 

During  the  summer  months,  three  or  four 
heated  terms  may  be  expected.  These  are 
usually  in  periods  of  three  days,  and  the 
thermometer  indicates  from  90°  to  95°  Fah- 
renheit. Upon  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  a  fog  generally  appears,  a  cool  breeze 
springs  up,  and  the  former  temperature  is 
restored  and  maintained  for  weeks  before 
another -heated  term.  As  these  periods  are 
the  extreme  of  the  season,  some  indicia  will 
be  given  by  which  they  may  be  understood 
and  estimated.  Through  a  part  of  these  days, 
exposure  to  the  sun  is  disagreeably  hot,  but 
not  dangerously  so.  Under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  or  in  the  shelter  of  a  well-constructed 
house,  it  is  perfectly  comfortable.  The  even- 
ings that  follow  are  so  cool  that  persons  rarely 
sit  upon  the  porches  of  their  houses,  and  a 
pair  of  blankets  is  required  for  comfort  while 
sleeping. 

Summarizing,  it  may  be  said  that  in  any  part 
of  the  year,  days  too  hot,  or  too  cold  for 
the  comfort  of  those  engaged  inordinary  out- 
door vocations  are  rare,  and  that  a  night  un- 
comfortably warm  is  absolutely  unknown.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  fears  and  forebodings 
with  which  the  seasons  are  elsewhere  greeted, 
are  here  unheard  of;  coming  with  no  rigors, 
they  bring  no  terrors,  and  are  alike  welcomed 
by  all,  not  as  a  relief,  but  as  a  change.  In 
these  conditions  health  and  personal  comfort 
are  largely  subserved,  and  also  in  them  the  hor- 
ticultural possibilities,  of  which  we  are  to-day 
but  upon  the  threshold,  are  assured  ;  and  these, 
the  elements  of  present  arid  of  prospective 
prosperity,  are  as  constant  as  the  ocean  cur- 
rents in  which  they  have  their  origin,  as  per- 
manent as  the  mountain  ranges  which  bound 
the  field  of  their  exhibition. 

The  county  of  Santa  Clara  has  an  area  of 
rather  less  than  one  million  acres.  Of  this, 
about  250,000  acres  is  valley — the  ancient 
lake  bed,  or  the  alluvial  deposits  of  existing 


streams  ;  300,000  acres  is  rolling  hills  and 
mountain  slopes,  well  adapted  to  fruit ;  the 
residue  valuable  principally  for  pasturage. 
While  the  general  contour  presented  by  the 
valley  is  that  of  a  level  plain,  it  is  in  fact  a 
series  of  gentle  undulations,  with  marked 
variations  in  the  quality  of  the  soil.  In  what 
is  now,  or  has  recently  been,  the  lower  por- 
tions of  this  plain,  the  soil  is  a  black,  tenacious 
clay,  known  as  "adobe."  It  is  very  fertile 
and  productive,  but  requires  much  care  as  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  cultivating  it,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  The  higher 
lands  of  the  valley  are  a  light  loamy  and  some- 
times gravelly  soil.  This  is  easily  cultivated, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  all  the  cereals  and 
to  most  varieties  of  fruit.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bay,  there  are  many  thousand  acres  of 
salt  marsh.  No  effort  worthy  the  name  has 
been  made  to  reclaim  them,  though  the  task 
would  seem  a  not  difficult  one.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  at  no  distant  day  these  lands 
will  be  reclaimed,  and  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  valuable  in  the  county.  The 
warm  belt  is  a  tract  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  that  environ  the  valley.  It  has  an  alti- 
tude of  from  two  to  eight  hundred  feet.  It 
is  generally — and  in  some  localities  wholly — 
free  from  frost.  In  this  belt,  to  the  east  of 
Milpitas,  potatoes,  peas,  etc.,  are  grown 
through  the  whole  winter  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market.  Upon  the  Los  Gatos  and 
Guadaloupe  Rivers  are  some  hundreds  of  acres 
formerly  dense  willow  thickets,  but  now  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  These  lands 
are  regarded  as  the  most  desirable  in  the  val- 
ley. The  soil  is  a  sedimentary  deposit,  easily 
cultivated,  requiring  but  little  irrigation,  and 
producing  every  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetable. 
Thirty  miles  south  of  San  Jose  is  the  town 
of  Gilroy.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  here  fer- 
tile and  productive.  Over  a  considerable 
portion,  the  subterranean  moisture  maintains 
the  growing  pastures  throughout  the  year,  and 
some  of  the  most  successful  dairies  in  the 
State  are  here  established.  The  more  ele- 
vated parts  of  the  valley  and  the  slopes  of  the 
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hills  arc  well  adapted  to  fruits  and  vines. 
The  summers  of  (lilroy  are  warmer  and  drier 
than  in  San  Jose.  The  cool  winds  from  the 
Bay  are  materially  softened  as  they  sweep 
down  the  valley,  and  the  differences  of  tem- 
perature between  the  day  and  night  are  not 
so  marked.  The  air  is  mild  and  balmy,  and 
the  nights  agreeably  cool  and  pleasant. 

The  watercourses  within  the  county  greatly 
diminish,  when  they  do  not  wholly  disappear, 
in  the  summer.  Sinking  as  they  approach 
the  valley,  they  augment  the  subterranean 
resources  which  supply  the  artesian  wells. 
These  are  found  all  over  the  valley.  They 
are  usually  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  though  some  find  a  larger  and  more 
permanent  supply  at  a  much  greater  depth. 
The  water  is  raised  by  windmills  into  tanks, 
and  is  ample  for  household  and  gardening 
purposes.  About  Alviso,  and  near  the  Bay, 
hundreds  of  acres  of  strawberries  and  of  vege- 
table gardens  are  irrigated  from  these  wells, 
and  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  with  such 
force  that  the  most  massive  appliances  are 
required  to  restrain  the  flow. 

Of  the  fruit  product  of  this  county,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  accurately — difficult  to 
speak  instructively.  The  orchards  in  bearing 
are  generally  increasing  in  their  yield,  and 
will  continue  so  to  do  for  many  years;  while 
extensive  areas  are  coming  into  bearing,  and 
the  planting  of  new  orchards  and  vineyards 
is  constantly  going  on.  In  fact,  the  system 
of  summer  culture,  which  renders  irrigation 
unnecessary,  makes  all  the  arable  land  in 
the  county  available  for  fruit.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  estimates  would  be  but  the  merest 
of  conjecture.  One  thing  may  be  said — that 
all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  most 
of  the  semi-tropical  fruits,  are  now  grown  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  and  in  quantities 
which  tax  to  the  utmost  the  resources  and 
labor  attainable  to  gather  and  preserve  them. 
Orange  trees  have  been  grown  for  many 
years  in  this  county;  in  San  Jose'  more  for 
ornament  than  for  fruit;  generally  seedlings, 
and  with  no  care  as   to    either    selection    or 


culture.  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose,  con- 
siderable groves  have  been  growing  for  twenty 
years,  producing  abundant  crops  of  well 
flavored  fruit.  The  citrus   fairs  held  last 

year  in  San  Jose'  and  other  places,  showed 
the  very  extensive  sections  where  these  fruits 
were  being  successfully  grown;  and  this, 
with  the  stimulus  of  a  market,  has  in- 
duced the  planting  of  orange  trees  through- 
out the  warm  belt  in  this  county. 
That  these  trees  will  grow,  and  luxuri- 
antly, and  that  they  are  not  affected  by 
the  frost,  is  established;  and  that  certain 
varieties  will  mature  excellent  fruit,  seems 
more  than  probable.  If,  however,  it  shall  be 
found  wanting  in  the  flavor  or  qualities  of  the 
oranges  of  Tahiti  or  Florida,  it  is  because  it 
does  not  have  the  long  hot  season — the 
burning  days  and  sweltering  nights — of  those 
countries.  I  question  whether  it  would  be 
desirable  to  accept  that  climate,  though  with 
it  we  could  secure  this  single  production. 

The  great  and  increasing  extent  of  the  fruit 
production,  the  fact  that  over  much  of  the 
State  it  is  being  prosecuted  with  energy,  sug- 
gests the  frequent  inquiry,  "Where  is  the 
future  market  for  all  this  to  be  found  ? " 
This  is  the  inquiry  that  at  some  stage  of 
development  confronts  every  form  of  indus- 
trial enterprise,  whether  the  product  of  the 
soil  or  the  result  of  manufacture.  The  sub- 
ject is  too  extensive  and  too  intricate  to  here 
receive  but  the  briefest  consideration.  The 
fruit  product  of  this  State  is  the  result  of  spe- 
cial climatic  conditions  existing  within  re- 
stricted limits.  Unlike  manufactures,  this 
form  of  production  cannot  be  extended  by 
either  art  or  enterprise.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  consumers  will  be  found  wherever 
any  industry  can  be  maintained,  or  men  can 
exist.  If,  then,  fruit  production  shall  increase 
in  geometrical  ratio,  nature  has  fixed  the 
limits,  within  which  this  progression  must 
cease,  while  no  such  bounds  exist  to  the 
range  of  consumption.  Farther  than  this, 
experience  and  invention  are  constantly 
diminishing  the  cost  of  production,  and  thus 
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enlarging  the  class  of  consumers.  If  wheat 
and  wool,  staples  of  the  world,  and  everywhere 
grown,  are  rarely  found  in  excess  of  profitable 
production,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that 
these  special  products  of  California,  thus  lim- 
ited as  to  area,  and  restricted  as  to  conditions, 
will  be  always  a 
profitable  indus- 
try. The  ques- 
tion, however  im- 
portant, is  at  pres- 
ent but  one  of 
speculation,  a  n  d 
time  alone  can 
give  the  full  solu- 
tion. 

Dependent  a  s 
this  region  is  upon 
the  regular  rains 
o  f  winter,  t  h  e 
knowledge  tha1 
these  sometimes 
fail,  makes  the 
subject  of  rainfall 
one  of  much  anx- 
i  o  u  s  considera- 
tion. There  is  a 
theory  that  the 
seasons  move  in 
cycles  of  twelve 
years,  passing  by 
regular  gradation 
from  a  maximum 
to  a  minimum 
rainfall  in  that 
period,  and  cul- 
minating in  a  sea- 
son of  floods  at 
one  extreme,  and 
of  drought  at  the 
other.  The  obser- 
vations of  the  last  few  years  do  not  fully  sup- 
port this  theory  of  a  gradual  transition, 
although  records  extending  back  to  the  year 
1805  seem  to  indicate  that  the  twelfth  year  is 
deficient  in  rain.  Should  these  dry  years 
recur  in  the  future,  the  disastrous  and  destruc- 


tive consequences  of  the  past  are  not  likely  to 
follow.  The  industry  of  the  State  was  then 
cattle-raising,  and  the  country  was  stocked  to 
its  fullest  capacity.  With  a  drought,  the 
short-lived  natural  grasses  failed.  The 
watercourses    dried    up,    and    as    no     pro- 


ORANGE  GROVE  AT  LOS  GATOS. 

vision  was  made  for  supplying  either,  the  cat- 
tle perished  by  thousands.  At  present  the 
land  is  more  profitably  utilized  in  other  pur- 
suits, and  cattle  are  comparatively  few,  and 
for  these,  some  provision  can  be  made.  Trees 
and    vines,    though    their    product    may    be 
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diminished,  arc  not  destroyed  by  a  drought, 
however  severe.  Large  areas  of  irrigated 
lands  will  furnish  vast  supplies  of  forage 
food,  and  the  reclaimed  sections  contribute 
in  the  same  direction;  while  railroads  trans- 
port these  products  as  needs  may  require. 

A  further  consideration — the  possible  effect 
of  artificial  conditions  upon  rain-fall — may  be 
worth  estimating.  It  has  been  often  asserted 
that  the  cutting  off  of  the  forests  of  the 
Sierras  and  the  Coast  Range  would  diminish 
the  rain  fall,  and  in  other  ways  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  moisture  supply.  If  this  as  a 
consequence  of  such  denudation  follows 
anywhere,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  does 
here.  In  almost  every  instance  the  removal 
of  the  timber  is  followed  by  a  dense  growth 
of  young  trees,  or  of  thicket,  and  the  effect 
of  this,  either  as  inducing  precipitation,  or  re- 
taining moisture,  must  be  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  larger,  but  scattering,  trees  thus  re- 
placed. Further  than  this,  in  the  valley  of 
i  Joaquin,  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
prairie    and    plains    are   now,  by    irrigation, 

Ughly  saturated,  and  from  waters  that  had 
their  former  evaporation  surface  in  the  area 
of  a  comparatively  small  lake.  On  the  slopes 
ot  the  Sierras  the  same  causes  are  at  work. 
Water  stored  in  immense  reservoirs,  is  con- 
ducted  in  canals  to  thousands  of  acres  of 
■  orchards  and  of  vineyards.  These  causes,  large 
r  | 'resent,  and  constantly  enlarging,  cannot  but 
produce  some  effect  upon  the  rain-fall  of  this 
coast.     Regions  that    before    absorbed    the 

ure,  now  by  their  own  evaporation  con- 
tribute to  it.  and  induce  precipitation.     If  it 

gued  that  these   causes  are    inadequate 

results  suggested,  it    may  be    replied 

thai  forest  and  prairie   tires,  the    burning    of 

i  ities,  the    firing    of  cannon,    are    known  to 

illowed  In  copious  rains.     The  meteoro- 
logical  conditions  that  accompany  a   satura- 

Ltmosphere  are  often  very  nearly  in  equi- 
librium, and  a    very  slight    disturbing   cause 

determine  for  or  against    precipitation. 
The   i  auses    I    have    indicated,    are   neither 

itory  nor    insignificant.     They  embrace 


areas  equal  in  extent  to  States,  and  are  affect- 
ing in  a  marked  degree  the  temperature  and 
climate  of  these  extensive  regions.  If  any 
consequences  shall  follow  from  these  changes, 
every  reason  seems  to  indicate,  they  will  be 
found  in  an  increased  rain-fall,  and  against 
the  recurrence  of  drought. 

The  population  of  the  county  is  about 
45,000  ;  its  assessed  valuation,  $40,000,000. 
By  the  subdivision  and  sale  of  the  larger 
tracts,  population,  improvement,  and  values 
are  rapidly  advancing. 

In  this  description  of  the  capabilities  and 
climate  of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  I  have  sub- 
stantially described  San  Jose ;  for  this  is  her 
environment,  these  are  her  resources,  this 
the  rich  setting,  of  which  the  "  Garden  City  " 
is  the  central  gem.  San  Jose'  is  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  Valley  of  Santa  Clara,  fifty 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  and  eight  from 
tide  water  at  Alviso,  and  is  ninety  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  political  existence 
began  in  the  establishment  by  a  party  of  Mex- 
ican soldiers,  in  November,  1777,  of  the 
Pueblo  of  San  Jose'  de  Guadaloupe  ;  while  in 
the  same  year  the  Franciscan  Friars  estab- 
lished in  the  same  locality  the  Mission  of 
Santa  Clara.  The  growth  of  the  place,  as 
shown  by  the  records,  was  slow,  and  its  his- 
tory uneventful  until  the  Mexican  war,  when 
it  became  the  theatre  of  some  adventures 
connected  with  the  occupation  by  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  country.  With  the  gold  discov- 
ery the  quiet  pueblo  assumed  a  new  life. 
The  hosts  of  emigrants  drawn  hither  from 
every  part  of  the  world  could  not  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  advantages  and  attractions  of  this 
section,  and  population  and  improvement  in- 
creased rapidly.  In  1849  ''  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  the  legislature  of 
that  year  here  convened.  From  that  date 
there  has  been  a  steady  and  sustained  in- 
crease in  population,  wealth,  and  improve- 
ment, and  to-day  San  Jose'  is  the  fifth  city  in 
the  State,  and  numbers  a  population  of  20,000, 
with  an  assessed  property  valuation  of  $11,- 
000,000. 
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The  streets  of  the  city  are  broad ;  the 
roadways  a  solid,  smooth,  and  compacted  bed 
of  gravel  and  clay  ;  the  sidewalks  wide  and 
well  paved.  The  business  portions  of  the 
town  are  of  brick,  substantial  and  sightly. 
Its  water  supply  is  from  a  stream  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains,  and  is  fine  and  abundant. 
The  streets  and  squares  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. Gas  is  generally  employed  for  in- 
terior illumination.  A  sewer  of  the  most 
approved  plan  and  durable  material,  and  of 
capacity  for  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants, 
traverses  the  city  at  a  depth  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet,  and  connects  with  tide  water 
near  Alviso. 

The  educational 
facilites  of  San 
Jose  are  of  the 
highest  order. 
There  are  five 
common  school 
buildings  con- 
veniently located 
throughout  t  h  e 
t  o  w  n.  T  h  e  y 
are  constructed 
in  the  most 
thorough  m  a  n  - 
ner  as  to  secur- 
ty,  convenience, 
and  architectural 
beauty,  and  at  a 
cost  of  from  $12,- 
000     to    $20,000  THE  YE 

each,  and  furnish  all  the  accommoda- 
tion required.  The  schools  are  open 
through  the  whole  year,  and  are  maintained 
in  the  very  highest  state  of  efficiency. 
Very  many  families  from  abroad  make  their 
residence  here  for  the  advantages  afforded  by 
these  schools  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  Normal  School,  maintained  by 
the  State,  has  an  average  pupilage  of  over 
three  hundred.  The  edifice  is  an  imposing 
structure,  built  of  brick,  and  stands  in  the 
center  of  a  tract  of  thirty  acres,  donated  by 
the  city  to  the  State.     The  extensive  grounds 


are  to-day  a  garden  of  flowers.  With  a  few 
years'  growth  for  the  trees,  this  plat  will  be  a 
stately  park  of  the  future.  The  Convent  of 
Notre  Dame,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  that  name,  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Its  grounds  are  extensive,  and  main- 
tained in  exquisite  order,  and  its  buildings 
capacious.  Here  from  two  to  three  hundred 
scholars  from  every  part  of  the  coast  are  to  be 
found,  and  the  reputation  of  the  school  is 
second  to  none  in  the  State.  In  Santa  Clara 
a  flourishing  school  is  conducted  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers.  Pupils  are  here  received  without 
distinction   as  to  creed.      The  thoroughness 
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and  practical  efficiency  of  the  methods  here 
pursued  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  among 
its  graduates  are  to-day  to  be  found  leading 
men  of  the  State  in  every  walk  of  professional 
and  political  life.  Less  than  two  miles  to  the 
north  of  San  Jose,  and  connected  with  it  by 
pleasant  drives  and  street  cars,  is  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Pacific,  under  the  special  patronage 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  Here,  also,  stu- 
dents are  received  without  distinction  as  to 
creed.  It  has  at  present  over  three  hundred 
students,  and  the  attendance  is  steadily  increas- 
ing.     The  thoroughness    which    has    always 
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characterized  its  management,  and  the  liber- 
ality exhibited  by  members  of  this  church, 
assures  its  position  among  the  first  of  the 
educational  institutions  upon  this  coast;  and 
the  well-kept  grounds,  green  hedges  and  groves; 
among  which  the  buildings  are  placed,  present  a 
sylvan  scene  of  singular  attractiveness.  Twelve 
miles  to  the  north  is  the  proposed  site  of  the 
university  established  by  Governor  Stanford, 
in  memory  of  his  son.  Here  nature  seems  to 
have  exhausted  herself  in  embellishing  what  is 
yet  to  be  crowned  by  art.  The  forethought 
of  the   founder   has   already  secured  the  es- 


All  the  creeds  of  the  world,  Christian  and 
pagan,  are  represented  in  San  Jose.  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  upon  Market  Street,  is  one 
of  the  most  substantial  and  beautiful  church 
edifices  in  the  State.  It  is  in  charge  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  who  here  exhibit  all  the  admin- 
istrative ability  which  Loyola  impressed  upon 
his  order,  the  fervid  zeal  which  burned  in 
Xavier,  the  "Apostle  of  the  Indies."  Among 
the  larger  of  the  religious  societies  are  to  be 
found  the  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Presbyterian,  Congregationalist,  and  Hebrew. 
These  church  edifices  are  upon  the  principal 


THE    A  I. 

tablishment  and  maintenance  of  this  institution 
beyond  any  contingency,  while  his  munificent 
endowment  places  it  in  resources  in  the  first 
rank  of  educational  institutions  ;  and  the 
executive  ability  and  energy  of  its  projector 
guarantee  the  sp«  edy  and  thorough  accomplish- 
ment of  his  plans.  Alike  as  a  memory,  or 
■i  benefaction,  the  Stanford  University  is 
destined  to  stand  first  among  the  foremost 
on  the  scroll  that  bears  the  names  of  Vale, 
"I  Harvard,  and  of  Dartmouth,  and  the 
ble  universities  of  the  Old  World. 


AM  EDA. 

streets,  are  commodious  within,  and  orna- 
mental without.  The  societies  are  flourish- 
ing, their  members  earnest  and  active. 
Professing  distinctive  creeds,  they  yet  exhibit 
no  spirit  of  bigotry  or  intolerance.  In  finan- 
cial enterprises  they  cheerfully  assist  each 
other.  In  every  effort  looking  to  the  advance- 
ment of  general  morality,  or  the  public  good, 
all — pastors  and  laymen — are  found  in  full 
and  earnest  co-operation.  Sunday  is  here 
observed  as  in  most  Eastern  cities  as  a  day 
of  rest.      Secular  business  is  suspended,  and 
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a  large  proportion  ot  the  population  attend 
some  place  of  public  worship.  The  excur- 
sions from  abroad  which  often  on  this  day 
visit  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  vicinity,  pass 
through  the  streets  in   orderly  silence,  con- 


strained thereto,  as  much  by  public  sentiment 
as  by  positive  ordinance. 

The  roads  of  San  Jose  and  vicinity  are 
wide,  well  graded,  and  ballasted  with  gravel 
and  rock,  of  which  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
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supply  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Unaffected 
by  trust  or  flood,  they  improve  with  use,  and 
require  but  little  attention  to  maintain  them 
in  the  finest  condition.  To  the  visitor  who 
drives  at  random  over  these  roads,  every 
turn  brings  a  new  surprise,  reveals  a  new 
beauty.  Now  the  road  is  through  an  av- 
enue of  Stately  trees;  then  comes  a  succes- 
sion of  gardens;  and  again  it  is  the  abandoned 
channel  of  a  former  stream,  where  giant  and 
gnarled  sycamores  and  old  oaks  shade  the 
way,  and  then  for  miles,  a  bewildering  suc- 
session   of    vinevards,  orchards,  and   fruitful 


Of  the   hundreds  of  miles  of  these  drives, 
which    lead     in    every    direction,  some  are 
deserving  more   than  this    general  mention. 
The  Alameda,  a  broad  and  beautiful    ave- 
nue,  leading  to  Santa  Clara,  is    four   miles 
in    length,  as    level  as  a   floor,   and   shaded 
by  trees  planted   by  the   Mission   Fathers  a 
hundred  years    ago.     Bordered  through    its 
whole     extent     with     beautiful     residences, 
it     puzzles    the    passer-by    to    know    where 
San  Jose'  ends    and    her  sister  city    begins. 
Another  notable  drive  is  to  Alum  Rock,  a 
distance  of  seven   miles,  over  a  road  as  per- 
fect   as   art    can    make  it, 
through  a  deep  gorge,  with 
a  prattling  stream,  keeping 
company,  to  a  natural  park 
of    four     hundred     acres> 
owned  by  the  city.      Here 
in    a    sheltered    nook,     a 
comfortable    hotel    shaded 
by   mighty    oaks    is    kept, 
with  mineral  springs  of  every 
quality  and  every  tempera- 
ture, bubbling  up  in  every 
direction.     Scarce  a  day  in 
.he  summer  that  a  party  is 
not    found    picnicking    in 
.his   park,  and  making  the 
hills  ring   with   music  and 
merriment.      To  the  west, 
within  a  dozen  miles,  is  the 
Almaden  quicksilver  mine, 
CHERRY  orchard  in  bloom.  employing   three    hundred 

fields;  while  everywhere,  half  hidden  in  the  laborers,  and  supporting  a  population  of  a 
orchards,  nestling  among  the  vines,  em-  thousand;  a  place  interesting  as  being  the 
bowered  amid  the  roses,  stately  mansions  richest  deposit  of  cinnabar  on  the  continent, 
and  beautiful  cottages  bespeak  alike  the  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  and  also  for  the 
thrift  and  refinement  of  their  occupants,  thorough  system  and  scrupulous  neatness 
When  the  stranger  thus  finds  each  day,  and  exhibited  on  every  hand.  Another  drive  is 
for  months,  a  new  avenue,  with  new  beauties  to  the  Guadaloupe,  second  only  to  the 
before  and  about  him,  he  will  give  credence  Almaden;  another  to  Los  Gatos,  where  all 
to  the  assertion  that  here  are  to  be  found  the  zones  and  all  the  seasons  seem  to 
more  delightful  drives  than  in  any  other  city  have  combined  to  crown  this  favored  spot 
ol  the  Mate,  and  will  declare  it  fitly  named  w'tn  the  choicest  treasures  of  them  all; 
the  "Garden  City."  another  to  Saratoga,  with  its  soda  spring,  un- 
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surpassed  in  the  State,  gushing  from  the  hill- 
side; to  Lexington,  last  of  this  triad  of 
mountain  beauties  ;  and  everywhere — in  the 
little  valleys,  garlanding  the  hill-sides,  climb- 
ing to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountains — 
orchards,  orange  groves,  and  vineyards. 

The  drive  into  these  hills  is  always  delight- 
ful ;  but  it  is  in  the  spring,  when  everything  is 
in  bloom,  that  it  appears  in  all  its  glory. 
Then,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  hillside 
and  plain  are  decked  in  all  the  splendors  of 
the  rainbow.  Here  the  white  blossoms  of 
the  prune  sway  in  the  breeze  like  drifting 
snow,  while  beside  these,  the  valley  is  blushing 
with  the  dainty  hues  of  the  apricot,  the  peach, 
and  apple,  and  the  vineyards  are  upon  every 
side  in  their  delicate  green.  It  is  in  fact  one 
vast  parterre  of  floral  beauty — its  coloring  by 
acres,  and  stretching  away  for  miles,  until  the 
distant  hills  frame  in  the  gorgeous  picture. 
In  all  these  mountain  villages  are  to  be  found 
hotels,  cosy  and  pleasant,  and  as  the  guest 
sits  in  the  evening  upon  the  porches  and  sees 
the  lamps  of  the  distant  city  twinkling  like  fire- 
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flies  below  him,  with  the  electric  lights  gleam- 
inn  like  planets  above  them,  with  the  soft,  dry 
air.  that  stirs  but  in  zephyrs,  he  can  but  feel 
that  this  is  indeed  an  earthly  elysium.  In  the 
morning  a  striking  sight  often  awaits  the 
visitor.  The  sky  is  blue  and  cloudless  as 
ever,  but  the  valley  has  disappeared.  A  fog 
i  rept  in  during  the  night  and  engulfed 
the  plain,  as  though  the  ocean  was  asserting 
its  old  dominion.  Upon  ever)-  hand  the  hills 
that  held  the  ancient  sea  in  their  long  em- 
brace, now  clasp  this  fleeting  phantom,  as 
though  in  its  shadowy  image  there  were  cher- 
ished memories  of  the  past.  Above  it,  like 
islands,  rise  hills  and  peaks.  As  still  as  fleecy 
wool  "sleep's  this  soft,  white  sea.  But  even 
while  you  look  and  wonder,  the  sun  asserts 
his  power,  and  the  still  lake  swells  in  waves, 
and  rolls  in  billows.  Through  rifts  you  catch 
glimpses  of  houses,  of  forests,  and  of  fields , 
and  then,  you  know  not  how — you  see  not 
where — the  fleecy  mantle  is  gone,  and  the 
valley,  in  sheen  and  sunshine,  is  again  before 
you. 

Eighteen  miles  east  of  San  Jose,  upon  the 
summit  of  Mount  Hamilton,  is  the  Lick 
Observatory.  The  road  by  which  it  is  reached 
is  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  was  built  by 
the  county  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  and  is  as 
complete  as  money  and  skill  could  make  it. 
It  connects  with  the  Alum  Rock  avenue, 
about  four  miles  from  San  Jose,  and  from 
this  point  is  carried  up  the  western  slope  of 
the  hill.  As  the  road  ascends,  the  valley 
comes  into  view,  each  turn  of  the  road  dis- 
closing some  new  charm.  Seven  miles  of 
tins,  ;md  the  road  passes  to  the  eastern  side, 
and  the-  valley  is  no  longer  in  sight.  But 
with  this  change  comes  a  new  attraction. 
You  are  now  in  the  mountains,  and  deep 
gorges  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  steep  hill- 
side upon  the  other  make  the  landscape  : 
again,  and  the  road  is  traversing  valleys  gor- 
geous  with  wild  (lowers,  or  rolling  hills  dotted 
with  stately  oaks.  Ten  miles  of  this,  and 
Smith  Creek  i-  Here  in  a<;harm- 
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sparkling  stream,  a  comfortable  hotel  is  found. 
Near  as  the  summit  appears  from  this  point, 
there  is  yet  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  sheer 
ascent,  and  the  road  winds  three  times  round 
the  peak,  and  is  seven  miles  long  in  ascend- 
ing it.  As  the  summit  is  approached,  the 
valley  unrolls  before  you  like  a  vast  pano- 
rama, and  the  picture  that  was  left  behind  is 
again  in  view,  until  at  last,  at  a  height  of  4,250 
feet,  you  are  at  the  observatory.  From  here, 
the  view  is  grand  and  impressive.  At  your 
feet,  dotted  with  villages,  and  rimmed  in  with 
a  cordon  of  protecting  hills,  sleeps  the  val- 
ley in  all  its  loveliness;  and  beside  it  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco,  flecked  with  the  sails  of 
commerce.  To  the  east;  the  snow-clad  peaks 
of  the  Sierras  bound  the  distant  horizon, 
while  south  the  valley  stretches  away  till 
hidden  by  the  misty  hills.  Upon  the  west  are 
the  forest  slopes  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains, with  lakes  and  reservoirs  that  gleam  in 
the  sunlight  like  burnished  silver;  while  upon 
the  more  distant  horizon  a  lighter  shade  tells 
where  sea  and  sky  meet  and  mingle  in  the 
blue  Pacific.  North,  if  the  day  is  clear,  you 
are  pointed  to  a  dim  shadow,  scarce  outlined 
on  the  distant  sky,  and  as  you  strive  to  fix 
the  wavering,  doubtful  image,  you  are  told 
that  this  is  Shasta,  which  four  hundred  miles 
distant  and  ten  thousand  feet  high,  is  en- 
throned in  undisputed  majesty,  over  the  great 
valley.  As  you  note  this  horizon  stretching 
away  upon  every  hand,  you  can  readily  accept 
the  statement  of  Professor  Whitney,  that 
from  the  summit  of  this  mountain  more 
of  the  earth's  surface  is  visible  than  from 
any  other  known  point  upon  the  globe; 
and  the  blue  sky  and  translucent  atmos- 
phere attest  the  assertion  that  there  are 
here  twice  the  number  of  nights  that  are  favor- 
able to  observations  that  is  anywhere  else  to 
be  found. 

Upon  this  height  stands  the  observatory, 
which  the  founder  decreed  should  have  the 
most  powerful  glass  and  thorough  equipment 
that  skill  and  ingenuity  could  produce ;  and 
most  thoroughly  have  those  assigned  to  this 
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duty  executed  their  trust.  If  years  have  been 
employed  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings, 
it  is  because  they  are  to  remain  for  the  cen- 
turies, and  they  are  as  massive  and  as  dura- 
ble as  the  rock  of  which  they  seem  but  a  part. 
In  the  equipment,  the  scientific  knowledge 
and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  world  were 
called  into  requisition,  and  this  is  the  grand 
result.  Nor  are  the  appointments  of  this 
place,  perfect  and  ample  as  they  are,  better 
adapted  to  its  purposes  than  are  the  natural 
surroundings.  Elsewhere,  observatories  are 
erected  amid  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  and 
among  the  haunts  of  men.  Here,  the  rugged 
mountain  forbids  all  other  companionship, 
and  sterility  and  solitude  keep  sentinel  watch 
at  the  portals  of  this  temple  of  science.  It  is 
fitting  that  this  be  so,  for  what,  to  the  watcher 
of  the  skies,  are  the  aspirations  of  life,  the 
ambitions  of  men?  What  to  him  are  the 
boundaries  of  nations,  or  the  measures  of 
time  ?  The  field  of  his  explorations  is  il- 
limitable space,  the  unit  of  his  line  the  vast 
orbit  of  the  earth.  The  centuries  of  Egypt, 
hoary  with  age,  are  scarce  seconds  on  his  dial. 
The  Pharaohs  are  to  him  but  men  of  yester- 
day. He  gauges  the  nebulous  mist  that  en- 
wraps Orion,  that  veils  Andromeda,  and  pro- 
claims the  natal  day  of  systems  yet  to  be. 
He  notes  the  changing  hues  and  waning  light 
of  blazing  stars,  and  declares,  when  rayless 
and  dark,  with  retinues  of  dead  worlds,  they 
-shall  journey  on  in  the  awful  stillness  of 
eternal  night.  Well  may  he  who  deals  witli 
these,  the  problems  of  the  skies,  dwell  alone 
and  apart  from  other  men. 

In  the  central  pier,  which  is  to  support 
the  great  telescope,  is  the  tomb  of  James 
Lick.  Lonely  in  his  life,  alone  in  his  resting 
place  ;  this  seems,  indeed,  his  fit  mausoleum, 
and  the  visitor  reads,  though  it  be  unwritten, 
as  his  epitaph,  the  inscription  in  England's 
great  cathedral  on  the  tomb  of  its  architect  : 
-'  Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice." 

The  return  trip  is  much  more  agreeable 
than  the  ascent.  As  the  carriage  sweeps 
down    the    mountain    road,    with    its    many 


curves,  the  landscape  again  unfolds,  with 
scenes  and  shades  that  come  and  go  like  the 
figures  of  a  kaleidescope;  and  in  three  short 
hours  the  traveler  is  again  in  San  Jose,  with 
recollections  of  the  mountain  road,  the  mar- 
velous prospect,  the  lofty  mountains  and  the 
lonely  tomb  that  can  never  be  effaced. 

The  manufactures  of  San  Jose',  though  as 
yet  in  their  infancy,  give  promise  of  future 
importance.  There  are  four  fruit  canneries, 
employing  in  the  fruit  season  many  hundred 
hands,  mostly  women  and  children  ;  an  ex- 
tensive woolen  mill,  a  silk  factory,  foundries, 
machine  shops,  planing  mills,  wineries,  and 
other  kindred  industries.  These  are  steadily 
enlarging  and  increasing,  and  give  every  indi- 
cation of  permanence  and  prosperity. 

Much  of  the  happiness  of  a  community 
depends  upon  the  social  habits  of  its  people. 
In  San  Jose,  social  gatherings  and  festivities, 
picnics  and  excursions,  are  more  frequent 
than  in  most  Eastern  communities.  The 
weather  permits,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
people  encourages,  them  ;  and  those  relaxa- 
tions which  in  most  places  are  the  privilege 
of  the  few,  are  here  the  practice  of  the  many. 
In  the  summer,  many  families  resort  to  the 
hills,  or  to  the  shores  of  Monterey  Bay.  Here 
in  cottages,  readily  hired,  in  tents,  or  booths, 
they  remain  for  weeks,  relieved  of  much  of 
the  formality,  as  well  as  the  drudgery,  of  ordi- 
nary domestic  life.  Others,  more  adventur- 
ous, make  up  expeditions  to  the  Sierras, 
Yosemite,  or  even  Shasta.  Thev  take  their 
own  teams,  and  in  capacious  wagons  store 
the  bedding  and  supplies  required  for  a  month 
or  more  of  nomadic  life.  Of  the  weather 
the}-  take  no  heed,  for  that  is  assured.  Wher- 
ever night  overtakes  them  they  camp,  and 
remain  or  move  on  as  inclination  or  fancy 
may  prompt.  From  the  farmhouses  they 
replenish  their  larder  and  procure  feed  for 
their  teams.  And  they  return  after  weeks  of 
this  gypsy  life,  with  bronzed  cheeks,  to  resume, 
with  renewed  vigor,  the  duties  of  life,  to  live 
over  their  past  wanderings,  and  to  plan  new 
expeditions  for  the  future. 
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Among  the  advantages  of  San  Jose,  not  the 
leasl   is  the  facility  with  which  places  of  im- 

ni  e  or  inurest  can  be  reached  from  it — 
-::,  Francisco  in  two  hours;  Santa  Cruz,  a 
delightful  watering-place  on  the  Bay  of  Mon- 
in  an  hour  and  a  half;  Del  Monte, 
Monterey,  and  Pacific  drove  in  two  hours  and 
a  half.  With  all  these  places  the  connection 
by  rail  is  such  that  a  person  may  reach  them 
from  San  Jose  after  the  business  hours  of  one 
day,  and  be  back  before  the  resumption  of 
business  on  the  following  day. 

I  have  thus  presented  in  general  terms 
what  I  deem  some  of  the  principal  ad- 
vantages of  this  locality.  To  the  interested 
reader,  the  question  of  expense  is  often  of 
importance,  and  considerations  of  comfort, 
however  apparent,  must  be  subordinated  to 
those  of  cost.  The  inquiries  thus  suggested 
I  shall  anticipate  and  endeavor  to  answer. 
This,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  a 
newly  settled  State.  Over  a  century  ago, 
and  while  the  region  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
a  trackless  wilderness,  there  were  here 
organized  communities  and  flourishing  settle- 
ments. To  these  settlers,  as  part  of  the  pol- 
icy of  Spain  and  Mexico,  had  been  granted, 
in  tracts  of  leagues,  the  most  desirable  lands 
of  the  country.  Since  the  acquisition  of  this 
territory  by  the  Americans,  successive  immi- 
grations have  searched  every  nook  for  homes, 
and  have  appropriated  all  that  has  been 
thought  available  for  settlement.  The  new 
comer  can  scarcely  hope  that  anything 
very  desirable  has  been  overlooked  by 
explorers,  and  must  expect  to  acquire 
by  purchase  from  private  owners.  These  are 
the  approximate  rates  at  which  he  will 
find  lands  held  : — the  willow  lands  at  from 
$400  to  $1,000  per  acre,  according  to  im- 
provement ;  the  adobe  lands  at  from  $75 
to  $  1  J5  per  acre,  the  loamy  and  gravelly  lands 
at  trom  $50  to  $100  ;  hill  land  adapted  to 
fruit  at  from  $10  to  $40,  and  grazing  lands 
m  $5  to  $10.  Business  lots  in  the  city 
-  elsewhere,  vary  according  to 
on.      Land  within  a  mile  of  the  center 


of  the  town,  and  suitable  for  manufactories, 
may  be  obtained  at  from  $500  to  $1,000 
per  acre.  The  unit  of  measurement  by 
which  the  town  is  laid  out  is  the  Mexican 
vara ;  and  a  fifty  vara  lot,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  feet  and  nine  inches  square,  is 
the  usual  dimension  for  subdivision.  A 
fifty  vara  lot  is  regarded  as  ample 
for  ordinary  residence  purposes,  while 
a  half  or  a  third  is  very  frequently 
employed.  The  price  of  a  fifty  vara  lot  in 
a  location  desirable  for  residences  is  about 
$2,000;  its  subdivisions  in  the  same  ratio. 
Well  built,  two-story  houses,  of  from  eight  to 
ten  rooms,  cost  from  four  to  six  thousand 
dollars;  cottages,  which  are  now  very  much 
used,  with  from  five  to  seven  rooms,  from  fif- 
teen hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars. 
Comparison  of  price  lists  shows  that 
the  cost  of  food  and  household  supplies  is 
about  the  same  as  at  the  East.  Meats  and 
vegetables  are  cheaper;  fruits  of  every  de- 
scription much  cheaper.  As  to  the  latter,  it 
may  be  added  that  their  quality  and  price 
induces  their  very  extensive  use,  and  further, 
that  the  market  season  is  here  greatly  pro- 
longed. In  localities  to  the  north,  the  sea- 
sons are  much  earlier  than  in  this  valley,  and 
reversing  the  usual  course  of  the  seasons,  the 
zone  of  maturing  fruits  moves  southward,  and 
the  markets  of  San  Jose  are  supplied  from 
the  north  a  month  or  more  in  advance  of  the 
product  of  this  valley. 

In  this  paper  I  have  endeavored  to  rep- 
resent to  the  visitor  the  surroundings  he  will 
here  find  ;  to  the  settler  the  conditions  with 
which  he  will  have  to  deal.  I  shall  make  no 
attempt  to  forecast  even  the  near  future;  it 
is  proclaiming  itself.  The  tramp  of  a  com- 
ing host  is  upon  every  hand;  the  tide  of  a 
human  sea,  impelled  by  forces  that  permit 
no  ebb.  It  comes,  and  between  the  desert 
and  the  sea  it  finds  the  promised  land — 
Egypt  in  its  fertility;  Sicily  in  its  fruits 
and  flowers;  Italy  in  its  beauty;  America  in 
its  freedom,  its  enterprise,  and  its  energy. 

D.  Belden. 
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Ramirez  !  Ashley's  heart  bounded,  his 
brain  throbbed  dizzily.  Here  was  no  ob- 
scure assassin,  who,  once  escaping  him, 
would  perhaps  be  lost  forever. 

The  name  was  on  every  lip,  with  those  of 
Juarez,  Ortega,  Degollado,  Miramon,  and  a 
score  of  popular  chieftains,  who,  of  one  par- 
ty or  another,  or  of  independent  factions, 
attracted  to  themselves  a  host  of  followers, 
more  by  their  own  personal  magnetism  than 
for  the  sake  of  any  principles  they  repre- 
sented. In  that  time  of  anarchy  any  head 
that  rose  above  the  common  herd  led  enthu- 
siastic multitudes,  who  followed  a  nod  and 
applauded  to  the  echo  one  deed  of  daring. 
But  Ramirez  held  his  prestige  by  no  such 
recent  and  uncertain  tenure;  throughout  the 
long  years  of  revolution  he  had  been  a  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  bloody  drama.  Even  his 
recent  defeat  at  El  Toro  and  his  subsequent 
disappearance  had  added  but  a  fresh  glamor 
of  mystery  to  his  adventurous  career,  without 
detracting  from  the  almost  superstitious  awe 
with  which  he  was  regarded.  He  would  re- 
appear when  and  where  least  expected.  Ash- 
ley Ward  had  smiled  covertly  at  the  strange 
and  daring  escapades  attributed  to  this  man. 
He  had  become  in  his  mind  a  figure  of  ro- 
mance; and  here  in  the  broad  day  he  had 
risen  before  him,  the  self-denounced  mur- 
derer of  John  Ashley,  and  as  suddenly  as  he 
had  come,  so  had  he  escaped  him. 

Thinking  no  more  of  the  cross,  which  had 
fallen  upon  the  ground,  hiding  beneath  it 
the  name  that  had  been  so  long  preserved 
for  so  strange  a  purpose,  Ashley  Ward  turned 
from  the  sunken  graves,  and  striding  across 
the  mounds,  scarred  and  broken  by  the  sac- 
rilegious tread  of  the  horses'  feet,  he  stood 
for  a  moment  upon  the  broken  wall,  scan- 
ning the  country  in  his  excitement  for  some 


sign  of  the  desperate  men,  who,  but  a  few 
moments  before,  had  urged  their  restive 
steeds  up  the  steep  path  and  disappeared 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill.  He  saw  his  own 
recreant  steed  galloping  towards  the  haci- 
enda walls,  keeping  the  high-road,  on  past 
the  hacienda  debeneficio  and  the  long  stretch 
of  open  country  beyond,  and  plunging  and 
rearing  at  the  fatal  mesquite  tree.  The  su- 
perstitious vaqueros  had  instinctively  imbued 
their  animals  with  the  same  irrational  ter- 
rors in  which  they  had  themselves  been 
trained.  No  sight  of  ghost  or  smell  of  blood 
lingered  there  to  rouse  memory  or  vengeance. 
Their  waiting  place  had  been  that  long-for- 
gotten grave  upon  the  desolate  hillside. 

Ashley  leaped  from  the  wall,  and  rapidly 
began  the  descent.  The  sun  was  still  high 
in  the  heavens,  for  the  scene  we  have  re- 
corded had  passed  in  a  brief  quarter  of  an 
hour.  As  he  walked  on,  gradually  falling 
into  a  more  natural  pace,  the  whole  matter 
took  definite  form  and  coherence  in  his 
mind.  That  which  had  been  so  unexpected, 
so  unnatural,  seemed  to  be  the  event  to 
which  his  whole  journey  to  Mexico,  all  his 
wanderings,  his  strange  and  wearisome  ex- 
periences, had  inevitably  and  naturally 
tended.  And  then  arose  a  point  beyond. 
His  work  at  Tres  Hermanos  was  ended;  the 
primal  cause  of  his  being  there  was  forgotten. 
The  definite  thought  in  his  mind  was  to 
reach  the  hacienda,  provide  himself  anew 
with  horse,  guide,  and  arms,  and  follow  on 
the  path  which  Ramirez  had  chosen  and 
upon  which  he  would  sooner  or  later  re-ap- 
pear, decoyed  by  the  rich  booty  that  Dona 
Isabel  had  entrusted  to  the  weak  and  faith- 
less Ruiz.  Could  he  reach  and  warn  her  in 
time  ? 

His  scarce  healed  wound  was  throbbing 
painfully,   the   way  wTas  long,   the  heat  in- 
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tense;  yet  he  pressed  on  resolutely,  though 
at  last  he  staggered  as  he  went. 

He  sat  down  to  rest  awhile  among  the  dry 
rushes  of  the  spent  water  course,  under  a 
straggling  cottonwood  tree,  the  few  poor 
leaves  of  which  scarcely  sufficed  to  shade  him 
from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  A  fever  heat 
was  in  his  veins;  wild  theories  and  specu- 
lations passed  through  his  brain — some  of 
them,  perhaps,  not  far  from  being  keys  to  the 
mystery  ot  that  tragedy  which  that  day  for 
the  first  time  had  become  to  his  mind  other 
than  a  vague  and  gloomy  fantasy.  Now, 
like  the  murderer,  it  was  real,  absorbing, 
appalling. 

He  rose  and  again  passed  on.  After  the 
ascent  to  the  long,  rude  wall  of  the  hacienda 
de  beneficio,  he  skirted  it  slowly,  thinking  as 
he  went  how  changed  the  aspect  of  the  place 
must  be  since  John  Ashley  had  ridden  forth 
to  his  death.  He  had  written  proudly,  al- 
most vauntingly,  of  the  prosperity  his  man- 
agement had  inaugurated,  of  the  crowds  of 
laden  animals  that  passed  in  and  out  of  the 
wide  gates,  of  the  men  who  led  their  slow, 
laborious  lives  among  those  primitive  mills 
and  wide  floors  of  trodden  ores. 

He  glanced  at  the  great  square  mass  of 
wall  and' towers  of  Tres  Hermanos,  glisten- 
ing in  the  distance.  To  his  weary  eye  it 
looked  far  away;  yet  doubtless  it  had  been 
but  the  ride  of  a  few  eager  minutes  to  the 
lover,  as  he  went  at  midnight  to  cast  a  glance 
at  the  walls  that  circled  his  mistress,  or  to 
rein  his  horse  beneath  her  window  that  he 
might  win  a  word  or  glance  from  her  who 
whispered  from  above.  These,  Ashley  had 
heard,  were  lover's  ways  in  Mexico;  he  did 
not  know  that  no  maiden  of  Tres  Hermanos 
ever  occupied  one  of  the  few  apartments 
whose  windows  opened  towards  the  outer 
air.  Yet  as  he  debated  the  matter  with 
If,  it  became  more  and  more  probable 
to  him  that  John  Ashley  had,  upon  the  fatal 
night,  been  actually  within  the  walls  of  the 
hacienda,  and  been  stealthily  followed 
thence  by  his  'treacherous  rival — for  what, 


he  thought,  even  to  a  Spaniard,  could  justi- 
fy so  foul  a  murder  but  the  falseness  of  his 
mistress,  the  triumph  of  a  hated  rival  ?  Pe- 
dro's taciturnity  and  gloom  he  construed  as 
proofs  of  his  complicity  in  the  crime.  Even 
then  Ramirez  had  been  a  chieftain  of  renown, 
and  Pedro  in  his  youth  had  been  a  soldier, 
a  free  rider,  of  whom  strange  tales  were  told. 
Was  it  not  probable  that  he  had  opened  the 
gates  at  a  comrade's  bidding — or  more  like- 
ly still,  had  bidden  him  wait  beneath  the 
tree  where  the  favored  lover  was  wont  to 
mount  his  horse,  and  so  take  him  unawares  ? 
Ashley  remembered  that  such,  it  had  been 
said,  had  been  the  manner  of  his  cousin's 
taking  off.  He  had  been  slain  with  the 
swiftness  and  sureness  of  a  secret  and  un- 
hesitating avenger. 

He  railed  at  the  mocking  chances  that 
had  combined  to  suffer  Ramirez  to  escape 
him  in  the  unpremeditated  struggle  in  which 
they  had  clinched  with  a  deadly  enmity. 
In  such  a  struggle  he  could  have  found  him- 
self the  victor  without  remorse  or  could 
have  died  without  regret;  but  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  follow  a  man  for  blood.  Yet 
neither  could  he  shut  his  ears  to  that  cry 
for  vengeance,  for  justice,  which  seemed 
ringing  through  the  sultry  stillness,  the  more 
importunate  as  the  possibilities  of  their  at- 
tainment shaped  themselves  in  his  mind. 

That  this  must  be  a  personal  matter  be- 
tween himself  and  Ramirez  was  clear.  At 
any  time  it  would  probably  have  been  use- 
less for  an  alien  to  have  denounced 
so  popular  and  influential  a  man  as 
the  proud  and  daring  revolutionario.  To 
attempt  his  arrest  for  a  murder  committed 
years  before,  and  probably  in  rivalry  for  a 
lady's  favor,  would  be  but  to  throw  a  new 
mystery  about  him,  and  add  a  fresh  legend 
of  romance  to  those  which  already  made 
him  rather  a  character  of  ideal  chivalry  than 
of  mere  vulgar  every-day  lawlessness  and' 
semi-barbarity.  Though  he  was  now  under 
a  temporary  cloud,  one  threat  of  attack 
from  law  would  make  him    again  a  popular 
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idol — indeed  it  was  likely  that  a  pronuncia- 
miento  in  his  favor,  would  be  the  immediate 
result;  and  that  in  falling  into  his  hands 
Ashley  would  lose,  if  not  his  life,  at  least 
all  opportunity  either  of  obtaining  the 
satisfaction  of  the  law  for  his  cousin's  death, 
or  of  investigating  further  those  doubts  and 
probabilities  which  he  had  forgotten, 
but  which  now  came  upon  him  with  re- 
doubled force. 

He  planned  in  his  mind  to  refresh  him- 
self upon  reaching  the  hacienda,  and  de- 
manding horse  and  guide  to  set  forth  upon 
that  very  night,  hoping  to  rejoin  the  force 
at  daybreak.  It  was  useless,  he  reflected, 
to  waste  further  time  in  idle  questionings. 
It  was  to  Dona  Isabel  herself  he  would  ap- 
peal, and  warning  her  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  her  from  the  bandit  chieftain,  in- 
duce her  to  make  common  cause  with  him 
against  one  who  for  years  must  have  been 
their  common  enemy.  Impossible  was  it 
for  him  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  relations 
in  which  the  several  actors  in  this  strange 
drama,  in  which  he  was  so  unexpectedly 
taking  part,  stood  to  one  another,  or  to 
himself.  There  was  but  one  fact  certain; 
by  that  alone  he  could  connect  himself 
with  beings  who  seemed  almost  of  another 
world — the  on  •  undoubted  fact  of  the  dis- 
covery of  John  Ashley's  murderer. 

Ashley's  ready  apprehension  of  the  public 
mind  had  been  helped  by  what  he  knew  to 
be  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  ranks  to 
which  Dona  Isabel  had  intrusted  the  safety 
of  her  person,  trusting  to  the  resources  which 
were  at  her  command,  and  the  present  as- 
cendency of  Gonzales,  to  bind  those  soldiers 
of  fortune  to  the  cause  she  had  espoused. 
Perhaps  none  knew  better  than  she  the  ele- 
ments that  an  alluring  chance  of  gain  or  a 
transient  enthusiasm  had  drawn  together; 
but  she  could  not  know  how  near  the  fire 
lay  to  the  straw,  and  how  at  her  very  side 
were  those  who  in  the  name  of  patriotism, 
or,  like  Chinita,  for  a  personal  sentiment 
as  unexplainable  as  it  was  imaginative  and 


ardent,  would  sacrifice  l\er  dearest  plans, 
and  think  it  a  grand  and  noble  deed  to  raise 
the  ubiquitous  and  dashing  Ramirez  upon 
the  fall  of  the  slow  and  cautious  Gonzales. 
Ashley  had  imperfectly  comprehended  the 
scheme  or  its  bearings;  he  had  little  under- 
stood, and  felt  but  little  interest  -in,  those 
strange  complexities  and  personalities  of 
Mexican  politics;  but  now  a  sudden  party 
zeal  and  horror  of  treason  seized  him.  Where 
was  Pedro  Gomez  ?  who,  having  played 
traitor  once,  might  do  so  a  hundred  times 
more.  Where  was  Pepe  ?  had  he  rejoined  the 
troops,  or  had  the  detour  to  the  graveyard 
been  but  a  clever  plan  for  eluding  him  ? 
Were  they,  and  perhaps  Ruiz  too,  the  tools 
of  Ramirez  ?  Yet  he  had  appeared  to  have 
ridden  far;  the  news  of  the  gathering  and 
departure  of  the  troops  had  appeared  to  have 
astounded  as  much  as  it  had  enraged  him. 
Who  had  carried  the  news  to  Reyes  ? 

The  way  was  long  and  his  excitement 
waning;  his  recent  illness  and  still  aching 
wound  began  to  declare  their  effects.  In  his 
full  vigor,  Ashley  Ward  would  have  found  the 
walk  under  the  glaring  sunshine — which, 
though  no  longer  vertical,  was  fierce  and 
blinding  as  it  neared  the  western  hilltops — 
more  than  he  would  have  chosen  for  an  af- 
ternoon's stroll.  Weak  as  he  was,  and  be- 
coming painfully  conscious  that  he  had  fasted 
since  morning,  he  was  glad  to  lean  sometimes 
against  the  high  adobe  wall  and  measure 
with  his  eye  the  slowly  decreasing  distance. 
It  was  a  landmark  on  his  way  when  he 
caught  sight  of  the  heavy  gate  set  in  the 
wall  of  the  hacienda  de  beneficio;  he  knew 
then  just  how  much  farther  he  must  go.  He 
had  no  thought  of  actually  approaching  it, 
but  he  noticed  with  surprise  that  one  heavy 
valve  was  slightly  ajar;  and  with  that  sudden 
collapse  which  is  apt  to  assail  the  overtasked 
frame,  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  an  open 
door,  however  meagre  the  entertainment  it 
may  suggest,  he  dragged  himself  onward 
with  the  natural  belief  that  he  should  find 
within  some  servant  or  attache  of  the  great 
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house.  But  when  he  reached  the  gate  and 
looked  through  the  narrow  aperture,  a  per- 
fect stillness  reigned  within.  No  horse 
stamped  in  the  court  yard;  no  spurred  heel 
rang  upon  the  pave.  Great  cacti  were  push- 
ing their  gaunt  and  prickly  branches  into 
the  narrow  space,  as  if  stretching  longing 
arms  out  into  the  wide  world  from  which 
they  had  been  so  long  shut  in. 

With  some  effort  Ashley  thrust  back  the 
strong  and  aggressive  barrier,  and  forced  his 
way  in.  Rank  grass,  which  was  at  that 
season  yellow  and  matted,  had  grown  up 
between  the  cobble-stones,  and  piled  them 
in  little  heaps,  over  which  the  lizards  ran. 
One — fiery  red — stopped  as  Ashley's  boot 
heel  woke  the  echoes,  and  turned  a  wonder- 
ing ear,  then  glided  swiftly  on. 

Between  the  main  building  and  the  offi- 
ces there  was  a  small,  arched  lobby,  through 
which  one  entered  the  great  patio,  upon 
which  piles  of  broken  ores  and  the  long 
dried  tortas  were  spread.  In  thii  lobby  in 
the  olden  time  the  workmen  had  been 
stopped  by  the  watchman  or  portero  and 
searched — a  proceeding  to  which  they  daily 
submitted  with  indifference,  holding  their 
arms  on  high  while  the  practiced  searcher 
ran  his  hands  over  their  thin  and  scanty 
garments,  shook  out  the  coarse  serape  and 
tattered  sombrero,  peered  among  the  rows 
of  glistening  ivories  and  under  the  tongue, 
for  those  fragments  of  rich  ore  or  amalgam 
that,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  or  by  the 
connivance  of  the  searcher,  reached  the 
outer  world,  netting  in  the  aggregate  a  con- 
siderable surplus  to  the  income  of  the  peones, 
which  found  its  way  to  the  gambling  tables, 
or  was  spent  in  the  adornment  of  their  wives 
—as  was  proved  by  the  great  decline  in  the 
village  of  the  manufacture  of  filagree  orna- 
ments of  quaint  and  delicate  designs,  upon 
<>singof  the  Garcia  hacienda  debeneficio. 

A shky,  with  a  feeling  of  curiosity,   or  a 

of  impending  action,  which  renewed 

th  as  a   tonic  might   have  done, 

noticed  that  the  door  upon   the  side   of  the 


lobby  that  opened  into  the  main  building 
or  living  rooms,  was  also  ajar.  He  glanced 
in,  but  except  where  the  long  ray  of  light 
stole  in  through  the  aperture,  which  his  per- 
son partially  obscured,  all  was  so  dim  that 
he  saw  only  imperfectly  a  few  scattered  ar- 
ticles of  furniture,  and  they  appeared  to  be 
so  old  and  battered  that  they  were  scarce 
worth  the  protection  which  the  great  pad- 
lock and  rusty  key,  hanging  from  a  staple 
in  the  door,  indicated  had  been  afforded 
them. 

With  a  feeling  of  awe,  Ashley  remembered 
that  his  cousin  must  have  lived,  and  perhaps 
had  lain  dead,  in  that  room.  With  nervous 
energy  he  thurst  open  the  door,  and  the 
light  streamed  in.  He  started  as  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  floor.  It  was  of  large,  square 
bricks,  thickly  spread  with  the  dust  of  many 
years,  and  impressed  with  foot-prints,  so 
blurred  that — dazzled  as  his  eyes  were — he 
could  not  tell  whether  they  were  those  of 
man,  woman,  or  child.  They  seemed  mys- 
terious, ghostly.  There  was  no  sound  of 
human  presence.  His  heart  beat,  as  it  had 
not  done  in  all  the  excitement  of  that  day. 

"I  am  here  !  I  have  been  waiting  as  you 
bade  me,"  said  a  low,  frightened  voice.  The 
words  came  so  unexpectedly  Ashley  scarce 
understood  them.  He  stepped  forward,  and 
glanced  around  searchingly.  In  the  farther 
corner  of  the  room  a  female  figure  was  in 
the  act  of  rising  from  a  low  seat  on  which 
it  had  crouched.  The  face  was  half  averted, 
the  dark  reboso  was  drawn  over  it  with  the 
left  hand,  the  right  was  outstretched  as  if  in 
supplicating,  almost  compulsory,    welcome. 

"Good  God  !  "  —  "Bios  mio!"  The 
ejaculations  were  simultaneous;  the  girl  sank 
to  the  floor,  the  young  man  involuntarily 
drew  back. 

"Senorita  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
incredulity, "Senorita,  you  here  and  alone? " 

"  Madre  Sanctisima !  not  the  General 
Ramirez!"  he  heard  her  moan;  yet  in  the 
fright  and  confusion  there  seemed  an  accent 
of  relief.     "Don'Guardo!    Oh    what    has 
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brought    you    here?      Oh,    Senor,    believe 
me—" 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself  to  explain, 
Sefiorita,"  interrupted  Ashley  coldly.  "Rise, 
I  beg,  and  I  will  go  at  once;  but  that  you 
may  not  waste  more  time  in  waiting,  I  will 
tell  you,  the  man  you  speak  of  will  not  be 
here  today.  And,"  he  added,  with  an  inten- 
sity that  started  even  himself,  "if  there  is 
justice  in  heaven  or  upon  earth,  never  again 
shall  he  fulfill  a  lover's  tryst  upon  a  spot 
that  by  any  other  than  a  demon  would  be 
shunned  as  a  scene  of  gentle  dalliance,  if 
not  as  the  theatre  of  a  crime  that  should 
have  blasted  his  whole  life  !  " 

The  girl  threw  back  her  reboso  and  looked 
up  in  uncomprehending  amaze.  As  her  eye 
caught  Ashley's  both  colored,  both  averted 
their  eyes  in  confusion;  Ashley  recoiled  be- 
fore hers,  so  childlike,  so  honest. 

"Chata!  "  he  murmured;  "Chata!"  invol- 
untarily extending  towards  her  his  hand  in 
deprecation,  in  entreaty,  in  protection.  She 
clasped  it  as  a  frightened  child  might,  and 
clinging  to  it,  rose  to  her  feet,  swaying  a 
little  and  bending  low,  not  with  weakness, 
but  with  shame. 

"I  dared  not  disobey  him,"  she  murmured 
at  last.      "I  dared  not  disobey." 

Ashley  dropped  her  hand;  almost  flung 
it  from  him.  The  girl's  face  crimsoned; 
she  opened  her  lips,  hesitated,  then  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together,  cried,  "It  is  not  as 
you  think.  Oh  !  rather  than  the  truth,  would 
to  God  it  were.  I  am  not  the  child  of  Don 
Rafael  and  Dona  Rita.  Jose  Ramirez  is 
my  father!  " 

XXXII. 

"  Jose  Ramirez  is  my  father  !  " 
Had  her  words  been  a  thunderbolt  hurled 
at  his  feet,  they  could  not  have  astounded 
him  more.     The  daughter  of  Ramirez  ! 

"I  do  not  believe  it!  I  cannot  believe 
it!"  he  exclaimed,  with  no  thought  for  cour- 
teous  words.        "  O,    that   is   a   tale   for  a 


jealous  lover  !  but  I  am  not  one.  Anything, 
anything  rather  than  that,  Sefiorita,  would 
serve  to  explain  the  reason  of  your 
presence  here  !  " 

"  Why  have  I  spoken  ?  "  cried  the  young 
girl  with  tears.  "Why  have  I  broken  my 
promise,  and  only  to  be  disbelieved  and 
scorned?  O,  Senor,  I  know  not  what  it 
was  in  you  that  wrung  the  words  from  me  ! 
Did  he  not  command  me  to  be  silent  till  he 
gave  me  leave  to  speak  ?  He  is  my  father, 
yet  I  have  disobeyed  his  first  command.  In 
the  letter  the  woman  brought  me,  two  days 
after  he  left  El  Toro,  and  in  which  he  com- 
manded me  to  meet  him  here  upon  this 
day,  he  enjoined  secrecy  again  and  again, 
and  yet  I  forgot.     Miserable  girl  that  I  am  !  " 

Ashley  had  lived  among  Mexicans  long 
enough  to  learn  something  of  their  ideas  of 
filial  duty.  No  matter  how  vile,  how  cruel, 
how  debased  the  parent  may  be,  the  duty  of 
the  child  is  perfect  obedience  and  respect. 
The  petted  infant  in  its  most  willful  moments 
ceases  its  passionate  cries  to  kiss  the  father's 
hand;  the  young  man  deprives  himself,  his 
wife  and  children,  to  minister  to  his  aged 
parents;  he  who  cannot  or  will  not  work, 
esteems  it  a  pious  act  to  become  a  bandit  up- 
on the  highway  rather  than  that  his  father  or 
mother  shall  look  to  him  for  food,  or  even  for 
luxuries,  in  vain;  and  thus  he  comprehended 
the  remorse  of  this  conscience-stricken  child, 
as  the  conviction  rushed  over  him  that  her 
belief  might  indeed  be  true.  There  was 
that  in  the  contour  of  her  face  which  resem- 
bled that  of  Ramirez  more  markedly  than 
the  general  type  that  in  her  babyhood  had 
given  her  a  resemblance  to  Carlota,  which 
daily  grew  less,  and  indeed  had  never  been 
apparent  to  Ashley;  though  in  her  face  he 
had  traced  resemblances  which  had  puzzled 
and  bewildered  him,  and  which  as  he  gazed 
upon  her  now,  became  still  more  confusing. 

As  they  had  spoken  they  had  neared  the 
door;  the  light  fell  full  upon  her.  Yes,  in 
the  square  brows,  the  heavily  fringed  lids 
resting  upon    the   olive   cheeks,  too    broad 
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beneath  the  eyes  for  beauty,  but  singularly 
delicate  about  the  mouth  and  chin — so  far 
she  resembled  Ramirez;  or  was  it  but  a 
common  Aztec  type  ?  The  mouth  itself, 
sensitive,  refined,  quivered  with  emotion — 
it  should  have  parted  but  for  laughter;  and 
the  large  gray  eyes  she  lifted  to  his  were 
singularly  grave  and  earnest.  Where  had 
he  seen  such  a  mouth,  such  eyes?  The 
contrasts  and  combinations  in  the  face  con- 
fused him.  Never  had  he  seen  its  like, 
though  fancy  might  under  other  circum- 
stances have  led  him  upon  wild  theories. 
That  face  had  haunted  him  since  he  had 
first  seen  it,  familiar,  yet  strange.  Vainly 
he  had  sought  in  his  memory  for  some  pic- 
ture, some  dream,  with  which  to  connect  it. 
Though  he  had  seen  Ramirez,  though  she 
declared  herself  his  child,  the  same  feeling 
of  uncertainty,  of  tantalizing  familiarity 
yet  strangeness,  remained.  He  was  not 
conscious  that  the  face  had  appealed  to  his 
imagination,  had  awakened  an  interest  dif- 
ferent from  that  with  which  he  had  looked 
upon  others.  Certainly  its  beauty  had  not 
delighted  him;  even  as  he  looked  at  her 
now,  the  witching,  glowing,  ever  changing 
countenance  of  Chinita  rose  before  him. 
"  Strange!  strange!  "  he  murmured.  "  What 
can  be  the  mystery  that  from  the  first  has 
seemed  to  hover  around  you,  to  separate 
you  from  the  rest  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes!  "  she  said  humbly.  "  I  have 
felt  that  myself.  O,  for  a  long,  long  time  I 
have  felt  a  stranger  among  them  all — so  good 
— so  true — and  I — Dios  mio,  who  am  I  ? 
Ah,  I  used  to  pity  Chinita,  but  they  have 
given  her  her  proper  place.  It  must  have 
been  a  worthy  one,  or  Dona  Isabel  would 
not  have  made  her  her  child.  But  when 
they  separate  me  from  Don  Rafael  what 
shall  I  be  ?  " 

"  Do  not  think  of  it.  He— this  Rami- 
rez— is  gone — perhaps  never  to  return," 
said  Ashley  soothingly.  "And  if  not,  why 
should  you  go  with  him  ?  Appeal  to  Don 
Rafael,  to  Dona  Feliz." 


"  Dona  Rita  has  told  me  already  that 
would  be  worse  than  useless,"  replied 
Chata.  '  'They  have  already  interfered  in  his 
plans  for  me;  to  thwart  him  further  would 
be  to  make  him  their  deadly  enemy — O, 
you  know  not,  Senor,  what  men  like  Don 
Jose  will  do;  and  yet  he  is  my  father!  " 

Her  voice  failed  in  an  agony  of  terror  and 
shame.  Ashley's  words  died  on  his  lips. 
Here  was  a  grief  he  could  hardly  under- 
stand, against  which  he  could  offer  no  ad- 
vice to  one  whose  education  and  mind  were 
so  different  from  his  own.  What  could  he 
say  to  her  to  lessen  the  burden  of  her  grief? 
Surely  not  as  he  would  have  done  to 
Chinita,  that  she  should  strive  to  content 
herself  in  a  destiny  which  would  raise  her 
from  an  obscure  station  to  wealth — for  the 
revolutionary  chieftain  had  never-failing 
resources — and  to  a  certain  dignity,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  popular  hero.  He  could 
have  imagined  Chinita  as  glorying  in  such  a 
position,  and  Carlota  as  reigning  with  a 
thousand  airs  and  graces  in  the  miniature 
court  around  her;  but  here  was  a  child,  a 
very  child,  shrinking  from  the  possible  con- 
tact with  cruel  and  conscience-hardened 
adventurers,  and  stricken  to  the  heart  by 
the  thought  of  losing  the  heritage  of  an 
honest  name. 

Presently  she  spoke  again,  as  though  to 
speak  to  this  stranger  in  whom  she  had  in- 
voluntarily confided,  was,  in  spite  of  her 
self  reproach,  to  lay  her  long  repression,  her 
doubts  and  fears,  before  a  shrine.  Al- 
most incoherently,  in  the  rapid  utterance  of 
overwhelming  excitement,  she  poured  forth 
the  story  of  the  interview  of  Ramirez  and 
Dona  Rita,  which  she  had  overheard  in  the 
garden  at  El  Toro.  In  her  earnestness,  she 
did  not  even  omit  the  project  which  had 
been  discussed  for  uniting  her  future  with 
that  of  Ruiz.  Ashley's  lips  became  set  and 
his  teeth  pressed  each  other  as  he  listened. 
Here  indeed  was  confirmation  of  the  vil- 
lian's  claim — and  yet — and  yet — 

"It  cannot  be  !  "  he  interrupted.     ' '  I  can- 
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not  believe  it.  You  say  yourself,  your  very 
being  recoils  from  him — ah,  it  must  be  for 
some  deep  cause  you  hate  him  so  !  And  I 
too — I  hate  him.  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  have 
a  long  arrear  of  wrong  to  settle,  and — " 

"You!"  she  ejaculated  wonderingly. 
"  What  wrong  can  he  have  done  to  you? 
Was  it  he  who  robbed  and  wounded  you  ?  " 
"  No,  no,"  he  answered.  "  Those  were 
but  the  chances  of  travel.  There  is 
something  far  greater  than  that;  but  while 
you  believe  him  to  be  your  father,  I  will 
not  talk  to  you  of  avenging  myself.  I  should 
be  a  brute  indeed  to  add  a  feather's  weight 
to  your  trouble.  Do  not  think  of  that  again; 
but  believe  me,  there  is  some  mystery  neith- 
er of  us  understand.  The  truth  may  be  far 
from  what  you  think  it.  I  will  demand  it 
of  Don  Rafael,  of  Dona  Feliz — they  must 
know." 

She  was  looking  at  him  wonderingly,  al- 
most in  awe,  with  those  large,  clear,  grey 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  have  in  them  the  re- 
flection of  a  purer,  calmer  sky  than  the  in- 
tense and  fiery  one  beneath  which  she  was 
born.  As  he  looked  at  her,  her  very  dress 
seemed  a  disguise,  so  entirely  did  she  seem 
disassociated  from  the  scenes  in  which  he 
found  her. 

"  Ah,"  she  said  hopelessly,  clasping  her 
hands,  "  You  do  not  know  my  people  as  I 
do.  I  have  not  asked  Don  Rafael  or  Dona 
Feliz  to  tell  me  the  secret  of  my  birth. 
They  have  concealed  it  for  some  weighty 
reason,  and  until  the  time  comes  when  they 
judge  it  right  for  me  to  know,  I  might 
plead  with  them  in  vain.  By  going  to  them 
I  should  but  lose  their  love,  and  become 
the  object  of  their  suspicion  and  doubt. 
Oh,  I  could  not  endure  that,  I  would  not 
endure  it  !  Dona  Rita  is  changed,  is  cold, 
distrustful  ;  and  why  should  I  by  useless 
haste  bring  their  anger  upon  her?  No,  no, 
Senor,  I  beg,  I  entreat  you,  say  nothing  to 
Don  Rafael.  Let  me  be  in  peace  as  long 
as  I  may.  My  father  has  not  come  to-day; 
perhaps  he  has  forgotten  me." 


"You  reason  wildly,"  said  Ashley.  "I 
cannot  understand  these  strange  duplicities; 
yet  I  know  it  is  quite  true  I  should  gain  noth- 
ing by  direct  questioning.  What  have  I  ever 
gained  ?  No,  it  is  to  Dona  Isabel  I  will  go, 
and  to  Ramirez  himself.  But  promise  me, 
Chata,"  he  added  earnestly,  "promise  me, 
by  all  you  hold  most  sacred,  never  to  leave 
the  hacienda  to  meet  him  or  any  messenger 
of  his.  Promise  for  your  own  sake,  and  I 
swear  I  will  leave  no  measure  untried  to  free 
you  from  this  strange  bondage." 

He  had  expressed  himself  with  difficulty 
throughout,  but  she  caught  his  meaning 
eagerly.  "  O,  if  I  dared  to  promise!"  she 
murmured.  ' '  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  child 
to  obey.  Besides,  he  would  tell  me  the 
truth;  even  this  very  day  I  thought  I 
should  have  known  the  wretched  story — Oh ! 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  wretched  one.  Well,  I  have 
a  respite — a  little  respite.  Go,  Senor;  you 
have  been  kind — be  kind  still  by  being  silent. 
I  must  go;  the  sun  will  soon  set.  Ay  Dios! 
the  men  will  be  coming  in  from  the  fields, 
the  women  will  be  at  their  doors — how  shall 
I  ever  return  without  being  seen  ?  " 

Here  was  indeed  a  difficulty.  The  young 
girl  had  never  in  her  life  been  outside  the  pre- 
cints  of  the  village  alone.  That  she  should 
be  then,  and  with  a  young  man,  would  oc- 
casion endless  gossip.  The  two  young  peo- 
ple looked  at  each  other  with  blank  faces — 
Ashley  in  absolute  dismay,  for  he  had  heard 
of  the  strict  requirements  of  Mexican  cus- 
toms and  etiquette,  and  knew  to  what  cruel 
innuendo  the  young  girl  had  exposed  herself. 
He  realized  then  for  the  first  time  how  great 
her  courage  had  been  in  venturing  forth  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Ramirez. 

"  Chata,  Chata!  for  God's  sake !"  he  cried. 
"Go  at  once;  I  will  remain.  Your  mad 
freak  will  be  pardoned  for  once,  when  they 
see  you  are  alone." 

"Alone!"  she  echoed,  a  crimson  flush 
suffusing  her  face  as  she  fully  realized  the 
significance  of  his  words,  and  saw  that  with 
a  sudden  faintness  he  leant  against  the  wall, 
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spent  with  excitement  and  fatigue. 

•■  Yes,  yes,"  he  said  wearily,  "none  will 
know  I  am  here.  The  night  will  soon  pass; 
in  the  morning  I  will  wander  in  to  one  of 
the  huts.  They  will  fancy  I  was  lost  on  the 
mountain.  None  will  think — you  will 
be  safe." 

"I  am  safe,"  said  the  girl  with  sudden 
resolution.  "Would  a  woman  of  your  own 
country  leave  you  to  hunger  and  shiver 
through  all  the  night  in  a  desolate  place  like 
this?  Ah,"  she  added,  with  a  long-drawn 
breath  and  a  tremor,  "even  ghosts  are  here." 

Ashley  smiled.  "I  do  not  fear  them,"  he 
said.  "I  fear  but  for  you.  Go!  Go  at 
once.  And  yet  before  you  go — promise! 
promise  me  never  to  run  these  risks  again. 
Never  in  any  place  to  meet  Ramirez!" 

In  his  earnestness  he  clasped  her  hand 
and  gazed  eagerly  into  her  limpid  eyes.  "I 
promise,  yes,  I  promise,"  she  said  hurriedly. 
"But  I  will  not  leave  you — weak,  fasting, 
fainting!  " 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  the  angelic  pity 
in  her  face  that  innocent  children  feel  be- 
fore they  have  learned  distrust.  Ashley 
read  the  perfect  trust,  the  perfect  guileless- 
ness,  of  her  tender  nature.  Rather,  he 
thought,  would  he  die  than  cast  a  cloud  up- 
on her  name;  and  what,  after  all,  would  mat- 
ter the  privations  of  a  few  hours  ?  That  he 
must  not  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  for 
some  time  after  her  unusual  wanderings,  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  How  should  he 
combat  her  resolution  ?  Truly,  this  gentle 
girl  had  deep  springs  of  action  within  her. 
For  duty  and  right  she  could  be  a  very 
heroine. 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind,  a  sudden  breeze  stole  through  the 
open  gate  and  reached  the  lobby;  there  was 
a  faint  smell  of  tuna  flowers,  and  a  rustle  of 
the  grass.  The  effect  was  weird  and  ghost- 
ly. A  shadow  fell  between  them.  Had 
the  sun  plunged  down  beneath  the  western 
hills  ?  They  glanced  up  and  started  apart — 
Dona  Feliz  was  before  them. 


The  ordinarily  grave  and  self-possessed 
woman  was  for  a  moment  the  most  agitated 
of  the  three.  She  gasped  for  breath.  She 
had  been  w-alking  fast,  but  it  was  not  that 
alone  which  caused  the  earth  apparently  to 
reel  beneath  her.  She  had  found  Chata, 
whose  disappearance  from  the  hacienda  she 
had  discovered  at  the  moment  when  a  cry 
had  run  through  the  house  that  the  horse  of 
the  young  American  had  returned  riderless 
— that  the  youth  had  doubtless  met  an  evil 
fate;  she  had  found  them  both  and  together. 

She  pressed  her  hands  over  her  eyes  as 
though  to  shut  out  some  horrid  vision;  a 
moan  broke  from  her  lips — then  she  caught 
Chata  in  her  arms  and  glared  at  Ashley  with 
concentrated  anguish  and  fury.  Had  one 
guilty  thought  possessed  him,  or  had  he 
meditated  a  doubtful  act,  her  glance  would 
have  covered  him  with  confusion.  As  it  was, 
he  read  in  her  expressive  face  and  gesture 
a  volume  of  deep  and  terrible  significance, 
far  different  from  that  which  an  anxious  du- 
enna ordinarily  casts  upon  the  imagined 
trifler  with  the  affections  of  her  charge. 
Nothing  of  that  assumption  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation, yet  of  flattered  satisfaction,  which 
in  the  midst  of  remonstrance  gives  indica- 
tion of  a  certain  sympathy  and  inclination 
to  condone  the  offense  in  consideration  of 
its  cause,  was  apparent.  Dona  Feliz  evi- 
dently had  in  her  mind  no  lover's  follies. 
This  meeting  was  to  her  a  tragedy,  the  very 
culmination  of  woes. 

Ashley  read  something  of  this  in  her  ex- 
pression and  gesture,  and  hastened  to  reas- 
sure her,  by  giving  a  partial  account  of  the 
reasons  of  his  return.  She  would  perhaps 
have  thought  his  turning  aside  at  the  instance 
of  Pepe  to  view  his  cousin's  grave,  his  lin- 
gering there,  the  departure  of  the  servant, 
the  flight  of  his  horse,  all  a  fabrication,  but 
for  the  meeting  with  his  cousin's  murderer, 
which  he  recounted  with  startling  brevity 
and  force,  unconsciously  regaining  in  the  re- 
cital much  of  the  excitement  and  deep  in- 
dignation which  had  thrilled  him  at  the  time 
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of  the  encounter,  and  which  had  gradually 
subsided  amid  the  new  complications  that 
Chata's  words  had  opened  before  him. 

Involuntary  he  refrained  from  any  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  the  young  girl  had  ventured 
forth  to  meet  this  man;  and  acute  though 
she  was,  it  did  not  suggest  itself  to  Dona 
Feliz,  who  seemed  lost  in  wonder  at  the  al- 
most miraculous  chance  which  after  so  many 
years  had  brought  into  contact  the  secret 
murderer  and  him  whose  mission  it  seemed 
to  avenge  the  innocent  blood.  In  his  re- 
cital, Ashley  had  not  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  self-confessed  assassin.  She  did  not 
ask  it — perhaps  she  inferred  that  it  remained 
unknown  to  him — yet  Ashley  was  certain  he 
was  no  stranger  to  her.  Had  she  guessed 
the  secret  all  these  years?  Had  she  screened 
the  guilty  and  fostered  the  innocent,  at  the 
same  time? 

Deep  as  was  her  interest,  full  as  was  her 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  meeting  of 
Ashley  Ward  and  Chata  was  purely  acci- 
dental, Dona  Feliz  did  not  exhibit  a  tithe 
of  that  horror  and  dismay  which  was  depict- 
ed upon  the  countenance  of  Chata,  who 
listened  breathlessly — her  lips  apart,  her  hair 
pushed  back,  her  startled  eyes  opened  wide. 
Ashley  would  gladly  have  recalled  his  words 
as  he  looked  at  her.  Every  particle  of  color 
had  faded  from  her  face. 

In  her  absorption  in  Ashley's  tale  Dona 
Feliz  had  ceased  to  regard  or  even  remember 
her.  Suddenly  she  recalled  herself  to 
her  mind. 

"  Dona  Feliz,"  she  murmured  in  an 
agonized  and  pleading  voice,  "  when  my 
mother  forsook  me,  why  did  you  not  suffer 
me  to  die  ?  Oh  why,  why  did  I  live  to  hear 
such  horrors,  to  know  such  wretchedness 
as  this?  " 

As  if  in  a  frenzy,  before  either  thought 
to  stop  her,  or  found  words  to  answer  or 
call  her,  she  ran  out  from  the  lobby — -her 
small  figure  passing  unimpeded  through  the 
cactus  guarded  gateway — and  fled  across  the 
plain    towards    the    hacienda.        She    was 


young  and  strong — excitement  lent  wings 
to  her  feet.  Doha  Feliz  and  Ashley  stand- 
ing together  in  the  gateway  looked  at  each 
other  in  amazement.  The  girl  continued 
her  flight  until  she  reached  the  outskirts  of 
the  village.  There  a  horseman  stopped 
her.  Even  at  that  distance  they  recognized 
Don  Rafael,  and  saw  that  she  clung  to  him 
passionately  when  he  dismounted. 

"She  is  safe!"  murmured  Dona  Feliz. 
"  Rafael  will  know  how  to  account  for  her 
presence  with  him." 

"Yes,"  thought  Ashley;  "these  Mexi- 
cans fortunately  know  how  to  coin  a  plaus- 
ible tale  as  well  for  a  good  cause  as  a  bad 
one." 

They  saw  that  Don  Rafael,  placing  Chata 
on  his  horse  before  him,  had  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  hacienda  and  was  signaling 
to  the  vaqueros,  lingering  in  uncertainty  at 
the  gate. 

"They  will  be  here  in  a  few  moments, 
Seiior,"  said  Dona  Feliz  calmly.  "We 
must  lock  the  gates  and  conceal  the  keys. 
You  must  be  found  outside  of,  not  within, 
these  walls." 

Ashley  assented,  and  within  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  in  silence,  their  necessary  task 
was  accomplished.  Doha  Feliz  then  led  the 
way  towards  the  village,  walking  rapidly,  as 
though  impelled  by  the  agitation  of  her 
thoughts  or  a  desire  to  escape  question. 
Ashley  kept  pace  with  her,  with  some  effort, 
though  the  chill  which  had  come  with  the 
grayness  of  evening  over  the  landscape,  re- 
vived and  strengthened  him.  The  breeze 
was  whistling  in  the  tall  corn  in  the  fields  as 
they  neared  them;  the  cattle  were  lowing  in 
the  corralles,  the  distant  sound  of  horses' 
feet  was  beginning  to  be  heard;  the  riders 
like  grey  columns  were  seen  approaching. 
Ashley  laid  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  Doha 
Feliz.  She  turned  and  looked  at  him.  His 
face  was  to  her  a  volume  of  reproach  and 
question.  Her  voice  broke  forth  in  a  great 
sob. 

"  Ashley !  Ashley !  "  she  exclaimed,  "do 
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you  not  comprehend  that  a  vow  stronger 
than  death  controls  me?  Ask  me  nothing, 
but  follow  the  indications  which  the  good 
God— Fate— Providence— has  given  you. 
The  time  may  come— for  strange  things  are 
happening  in  our  land— when  I  may  be  free 
once  more.  Now  I  may  only  watch,  and 
wait,  and  pray.  Ah!  what  hard  tasks  for  a 
woman  such  as  I  am!  But  I  have  vowed; 
I  cannot  retract!" 

••  You  are  wrong!  "  cried  Ashley.  "  How- 
strange  that  a  woman  of  so  much  intelligence, 
of  a  conscience  so  pure,  can  suffer  herself  to 
be  led  by  the  spurious  customs  and  tradi- 
tions that  pride  and  priestcraft  together  have 
fastened  upon  her  people!  But  your  very 
reticence,  Dona  Feliz,  confirms  my  beliefs. 
I  will  go  as  you  recommend,  as  my  own 
judgment  urged  me,  to  follow  the  clue  I 
have  so  unexpectedly  obtained.  Do  not 
think  that  a  vulgar  and  wolfish  desire  for 
vengeance  alone  actuates  me;  but  justice 
must  be  done.  Even  for  Chala's  sake,  this 
man  must  not  be  suffered  to  continue  his 
course  unchecked."  He  would  have  added 
more,  but  Gabriel  and  Pancho,  the  vaqueros, 
came  galloping  up  with  vivas  and  cries  of 
welcome. 

"  Praised  be  our  Holy  Mother,  and  all 
the  saints!"  exclaimed  one.  "Don  Ra- 
fael told  us  you  were  safe.  Who  would 
have  thought  the  Sefiora  and  the  niha 
Chatita  would  have  found  you  no  farther 
away  than  deaf  and  blind  Refugio's?  Ay, 
Dona  Feliz,  without  seeking,  finds  more  than 
will  a  dozen  unlucky  ones,  though  they 
have  spectacles  and  lanterns  to  aid  them. 
Dios  mio,  Don  'Guardo,  how  happened  your 
rocillo  to  throw  you  and  gallop  back  thus? 
he  is  manageable  enough  with  any  of  us — " 
and  there  was  a  suspicion  of  irony  in  the 
solicitude  of  the  vaquero,  which  did  not  es- 
c  ape  Ashley  as  he  answered: 

'•  To-morrow  you  shall  have  the  whole 
tale.  These  roads  of  yours  are  no  place 
for  a  man  to  linger  on  alone.  But  for 
the   present,  remember  I  have  a  wound  not 


too  well  healed,  and  am  more  anxious  for 
supper  than  for  recounting  adventures." 

"  Ah!  Ah!  he  was  stopped  on  the  road — 
and  has  escaped."  The  vaqueros  regarded 
Ashley  with  vastly  increased  respect.  Their 
numbers  were  augmented  as  they  neared 
the  hacienda;  and  when  the  party  reached 
the  gates,  wild  rumors  of  Ashley's  prowess 
were  already  flying  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Ashley  did  not  present  an  imposing  figure 
as  he  passed  in  between  the  crowds  of  ad- 
miring women;  but  he  served  to  turn  their 
thoughts  from  the  unprecedented  appearance 
of  Chata,  which  was  but  unsatisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  Don  Rafael's  ready  fiction  that 
she  and  Dona  Feliz  had  been  piously  visit- 
ing at  the  hut  of  old  Refugio,  and  that  upon 
the  arrival  of  Ashley  there,  she  had  hastened 
to  meet  her  father,  and  give  him  news  of 
the  American's  safety. 

"  Dofla  Feliz  is  even  too  careful  of  her 
grandchildren,"  said  some  of  the  more  liber- 
al. "What  harm  would  have  come  to  the 
girl  from  a  walk  of  a  few  minutes,  or  a  few 
words  spoken,  with  an  honorable  young  man 
such  as  he  seems  to  be  ?  Now,  if  it  were 
Don  Alonzo,  or  that  gay  young  Captain 
Ruiz,  for  example  !  " 

Carlota,  who  had  been  leaning  over  the 
balcony  as  Ashley  arrived,  heard  something 
of  what  was  said,  and  smiled.  She  was  not 
at  all  ready  to  believe  that  Chata's  walk  had 
extended  only  as  far  as  the  hut  of  blind 
Refugio;  that  it  had  not  been  made  in  com- 
pany with  Dona  Feliz,  she  was  quite  cer- 
tain. But  she  had  no  time  just  then  to  inter- 
est herself  in  Chata's  affairs;  her  own  were  far 
too  engrossing — for  the  new  dependiente — 
whom  Carmen,  at  Dona    Isabel's  request, 

had  sent  from  G ,  evidently  was  much 

more  intent  upon  studying  her  charms  than 
his  new  duties,  and  in  seeking  favor  in  her 
eyes  than  in  those  of  the  administrador  him- 
self. The  new  clerk  was  Don  Alonzo,  and 
Don  Alonzo  was  a  handsome  fellow,  with  the 
face  of  an  angel,  Dona  Rita  said,  a  contrast 
indeed  to  that  little  brown  monkey  Captain 
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Ruiz  ;    and  Carlota  smiled 
not  gainsay  her. 

The  next  morning  at  an  unusually  early 
hour,  this  same  Don  Alonzo  tapped  on  Ash- 
ley's door.  "Pardon,  Senor,"  he  said, 
"but  the  horses  and  mozos  are  ready,  and 
I  have  orders  myself  to  accompany  you  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Tres  Hermanos." 

The  announcement  was  not  a  surprise. 
Ashley  had  arranged  his  departure  with 
Don  Rafael  upon  the  preceding  evening. 
He  dressed  hastily,  and  while  partaking  of 
the  desayuno  of  chocolate,  glanced  often 
around  him,  in  expectation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Don  Rafael  or  his  mother;  but  in 
vain.  The  American  could  no  longer  hope 
to  learn  at  a  parting  moment  what  each  had 
chosen  to  withhold.  Irrationally,  and  against 
all  likelihood,  he  ventured  to  hope  that 
Chata  might  steal  forth  for  a  farewell  word. 
He  laughed  at  himself  afterwards  for  the 
thought,  saying  that  the  air  of  intrigue  had 
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begun  to  affect  his  own  brain. 

Sooner  than  it  was  usual,  even  in  that 
land  of  early  movement,  Don  Alonzo  warned 
him  it  was  growing  late.  It  was  not  too 
late  or  early  for  Carlota  to  wave  her  little 
brown  hand  from  her  mother's  window  in 
token  of  adieu.  Ashley  did  not  see  it,  but 
he  for  whom  it  was  intended  did.  So  with 
more  foreboding  and  reluctance  than  he 
could  have  imagined  possible  but  a  few  hours 
before,  Ashley  once  more  rode  forth  from 
Tres  Hermanos — this  time  with  a  definite 
object  from  which  he  felt  there  could  be  no 
turning  back,  no  possible  end  but  his  own 
death  or  the  downfall  of  a  man  to  whom  but 
yesterday  he  had  been  utterly  indifferent, 
but  who  today  was  inseparable  from  all  his 
thoughts,  his  passions,  his  purposes — Ram- 
irez the  revolutionario,  the  declared  murder- 
er of  John  Ashley,  the  declared  father  of 
the  young  girl  who  had  seemed  the  very  in- 
carnation of  tenderness  and  purity. 

Louise  Palmer  Heaven. 

[CONTIXNED   IN   NEXT   NUMBER.] 


OUTBREAK  OF  THE  PIUTE  AND  BANNOCK  WAR. 


During  April  and  May  1878,  there  were 
a  great  many  rumors  of  Indian  troubles. 
They  were  found  in  the  journals  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  reports  of  army  officers  who  were 
stationed  in  Washington  Territory,  eastern 
Oregon,  and  Idaho.  I  had  heard  some- 
thing also  of  the  state  of  things  on  the  Fort 
Hall  and  the  Malheur  Reservations.  The 
Indians  all  over  the  Northwest  were  much 
disturbed.  Their  wizard  doctors  insisted 
that  the  time  had  come  when  not  only 
would  the  Indians  of  the  different  tribes 
unite,  but  there  was  to  be  an  extensive  resur- 
rection of  Indian  heroes  and  fighting  men, 
so  that  at  last  the  double-tongued  white  men 
would  be  met  with  overwhelming  force,  and 
the  land  freed  from  their  hateful  presence 
and  usurpations. 


Looking  closely  to  my  correspondence,  I 
discovered  that  Indian  runners  were  passing 
from  reservation  to  reservation;  frequent 
visits  on  any  ostensible  plea  were  made,  and 
secret  meetings  called,  and  largely  attended. 
As  far  as  they  dared,  Indians  who  were 
really  friendly  to  the  whites,  gave  unmistak- 
able warnings  of  danger  at  hand;  and  cor- 
roborating statements,  more  or  less  exagger- 
ated, came  in  from  the  white  men  who  were 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plotting  warriors. 

Of  course,  I  anticipated  an  outbreak 
somewhere  and  soon  to  come,  but  thought 
it  would  begin  among  what  were  called  the 
Columbia  Indians,  or  "Columbia  ren- 
egades," who  had  escaped  from  their 
agencies,  and  had  expressed  much  dissatis- 
faction and  threatened  white  men,  because 
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they  had  been  required  by  the  Government 
to  stop  their  wanderings,  and  go  back  to 
their  propel  Indian  reservation.  These 
Indians  seemed  to  be  just  waiting  for  us  to 
use  troops  to  carry  out  the  orders  which 
they  had  thus  far  disobeyed,  and  then  they 
would  begin  their  frightful  massacres. 

The  various  tribes  up  and  down  the  Co- 
lumbia were  made  the  more  restless  and  dis- 
contented at  a  governmental  attempt  to  in- 
troduce a  scheme  known  as  the  "Consolida- 
tion of  Agencies."  Tribes  of  Indians  who 
did  not  affiliate  were  to  be  taken  from  their 
existing  homes  or  ranges,  brought  from  afar, 
and  placed — as  we  have  seen  with  the  Ban- 
nocks and  Shoshones — in  close  association 
upon  some  common  reserve.  Many  Indians 
would  rather  a  thousand  times  die  fighting 
than  submit  to  what  they  considered  such  a 
wanton  invasion  of  their  rights. 

Again,  the  stockmen  who  pastured  their 
horses  and  cattle  upon  the  public  domain 
made  unending  complaints  against  the  In- 
dians, because  the  Indians'  stallions  were 
found  amongst  their  herds;  or  because  of 
the  loss  of  horses  or  of  cattle,  which  the 
stockmen  asserted  (often  wrongfully)  had 
been  stolen  by  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
knew  of  these  complaints,  and  became  se- 
cretive, restless,  and  at  last,  as  they  them- 
selves said,  "mad." 

This  condition  of  things,  so  unpleasant 
and  troublesome,  had  made  me  feel  sure, 
as  I  have  intimated,  that  there  would  be 
during  the  summer  an  Indian  war,  and  one, 
I  feared,  quite  general  in  its  scope.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  practicable  preparations  for 
such  an  unwelcome  event  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  first  act  of  hostility.  In  the 
fullness  of  time  the  terrible  war  began;  but 
not  on  the  Columbia.  It  opened  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Columbia.  The  place  of  the  outbreak, 
over  six  hundred  miles  from  me  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  was  between  Boise  City  and 
Fort  Hall. 

As  an  instance  of  the  exciting  nature  of 


the  first  alarm,  I  give  an  extract  from  a  tel- 
egram sent  me  from  Fort  Boise,  near  Boise 
City,  by  its  commanding  officer:  "Bannock 
Indians  have  been  making  serious  threats, 
and  ordering  settlers  off  Big  Camas  Prairie. 
A  man  from  there  this  evening  reports  two 
settlers  shot  by  Indians  this  morning,  both 
wounded;  got  to  Dixie  Station,  sixty  miles 
distant;  ninety  miles  to  where  Indians  are 
camped,  between  Big  Camas  and  Snake 
River,  in  lava  beds.  Bannocks  reported  to 
have  messengers  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Mal- 
heur Agency.  Number  of  hostiles,  two 
hundred,  well  armed  and  supplied  with  am- 
munition. Settlers  counted  sixty  lodges, 
and  twenty  more  lodges  with  Buffalo  Horn, 
who  has  just  joined  them."  The  Bannocks 
had  left  Fort  Hall,  proceded  westward, 
and  taken  up  their  position  among  the 
ugly  lava-beds,  which  are  located  amid 
that  long  stretch  of  camas  prairie  land  over 
which  the  "Short  Line"  Railway  now 
makes  its  daily  journeyings  in  passing  from 
Pocatello  to  the  Boise  country  and  on  to  the 
Columbia.  The  Modocs  had  chosen  the 
lava-beds  for  the  opening  scene  of  their  aw- 
ful tragedy,  when  General  Canby  fell;  and 
Joseph  the  year  before  had  found  them  fa- 
vorable to  his  bolder  plans.  So,  doubtless, 
Buffalo  Horn  was  following  suit,  when  after 
the  first  bloodshed,  he  placed  his  lodges 
among  the  lava-beds. 

These  beds  are  simply  knolls  of  igneous 
rocks,  over  which  debris  and  drift  had  grad- 
ually formed  a  soddy  loam,  and  soon  the 
surface  became  filled  with  briars  and  bushes. 
The  knolls,  generally  a  couple  of  rods 
across,  were  thrown  together  irregularly, 
alternating  with  spaces  of  prairie  grass  land. 
For  miles  the  raised  beds  give  so  much  same- 
ness to  the  region,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  the  way  across  it.  They  seem  to  be 
worse  than  forests  in  causing  people  to  be 
lost.  And  they  are  well  adapted  to  furnish 
cover  to  Indian  braves  in  war  times,  for  here 
all  trails  disapear — and  the  knolls  are  espe- 
cially favorable  to  ambush,  where  the  Indian 
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may  lie  perfectly  quiet  till  his  enemy  is  with- 
in good  range  of  his  rifle. 

The  bloody  affair  on  the  Big  Camas  to 
which  the  telegram  referred,  caused  great 
excitement  throughout  the  Northwest  ;  and 
I  confess  that  when  the  despatches  reaching 
me  at  Portland  began  to  multiply  and  show 
me  that  another  summer  would  have  to  be 
spent  amid  all  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare, 
my  heart  for  a  moment  shrank  from  the  dire 
conflict  and  the  responsibility.  The  last 
day  of  May,  I  sat  in  my  house,  amid  my 
family,  with  telegrams  from  official  and  un- 
official sources  from  near  the  field  of 
conflict  in  my  hand,  saying  in  substance: 
"The  war  is  upon  us;  come,  we  entreat  you, 
come  to  our  help  !  "  I  said  to  my  wife,  "Is 
it  possible  that  we  must  go  through  another 
such  ordeal  as  that  of  last  year?"  I  meant 
the  Nez  Perce  war. 

A  soldier's  self  conflict  is  not  much  pro- 
longed. In  a  moment  after  my  sorry  re- 
mark the  proper  spirit  of  decision  came, 
and  within  an  hour  the  troops  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  holding  themselves  in  readiness, 
or  preparing  to  go  by  water,  by  rail,  or  by 
marching,  toward  Idaho  and  the  scenes  of 
strife. 

General  McDowell,  at  San  Francisco,  was 
then  my  division  commander.  In  answer 
to  my  despatches,  he  promised  at  once  to 
send  troops  should  their  services  be  required, 
but  he  humanely  ordered  that  "before 
troops  should  appear  on  the  scene  and  a 
conflict  begin,"  I  "try  to  have  it  ascertained 
through  reliable  and  discreet  persons,  what 
has  been  the  difficulty  and  who  is  to  blame. 
If  our  people  have  done  wrong,  for  which 
settlers  have  been  shot,"  that  I  "endeavor 
if  possible  to  do  justice  in  the  case,  by  secur- 
ing the  offenders  on  both  sides,  and  deliver- 
ing them  to  the  civil  authorities,  before  re- 
sorting to  so  expensive  a  proceeding  as  war." 

How  thoroughly  his  instructions  accorded 
with  my  own  judgment  !  They  were  most 
earnestly  complied  with,  though  they  were 
to  meet  with  little  real  success.     Governor 


Brayman,  an  elderly  man,  Governor  of  the 
Territory,  was  at  his  capital,  Boise  City. 
I  telegraphed  to  him  among  others,  and 
received  a  reply  the  second  day  of  June. 
Here  are  some  of  his  words  :  "The  right 
to  Big  Camas    Prairie    evidently  the  cause. 

Sheriff  Hays    informs  me   that    one 

hundred  and  fifty  Indians  are  in  Jordan  Val- 
ley; King  Hill  Station,  overland  [stage] 
road,  raided,  horses  carried  off."  This  Jor- 
dan Valley  is  a  tributary  to  the  Snake  River. 
Very  little  time  was  given  me  to  ascertain 
through  discreet  persons  the  causes  of 
trouble,  and  none  to  negotiate  a  settlement, 
for  the  conflict  was  already  begun. 

Captain  Bernard  of  the  First  Cavalry,  who 
was  the  first,  with  his  troop  of  horses,  to 
reach  the  Big  Camas  Prairie,  found  two  men, 
herders,  wounded.  They  were  shot  while 
in  their  tents,  by  two  Indians,  and  this  was 
without  apparent  cause  or  provocation. 
After  the  wounded  men  had  escaped,  the 
Indians  robbed  the  place  of  everything  val- 
uable, and  drove  off  thirty  head  of  horses. 
From  articles  of  wearing  apparel  discovered, 
Captain  Bernard  concluded  that  several 
bands   had  combined,   mainly   for  plunder. 

Mr.  Rhinehart,  the  Indian  agent  at  Mal- 
heur Agency,  reporting  on  the  causes  of  the 
war,  believed  from  stories  brought  to  his  In- 
dians by  visiting  Bannocks  as  early  as  April, 
that  the  Bannocks  were  angry  because  their 
horses  had  been  taken  from  them;  and  be- 
cause of  the  story  spread  among  them  that 
the  Indian  horses  or  ponies  were  to  be  taken 
away  and  given  to  the  soldiers.  Sarah  Win- 
nemucca  speaks  of  this  early  visit  of  the 
Bannocks  to  her  friends  the  Piutes  and  of 
their  complaints:  "  It  was  Bannock  Jack's 
band.  They  say  that  all  their  ponies  have 
been  taken  from  them  and  all  their  guns  too, 
for  something  two  of  their  men  had  done. 
They  [the  Indians]  got  drunk,  and  went  and 
shot  two  white  men.  One  of  the  Indians 
(they  allege)  had  a  sister  out  digging  some 
roots,  and  these  white  men  went  to  the 
women  who    were  digging,  and    caught  this 
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poor  girl  and  used  her  shamefully.  The 
other  women  ran  away  and  left  this  girl  to 
the  mercy  of  those  white  men,  and  it  was 
on  her  account  that  her  brother  went  and 
shot  them."  Sarah's  account  is  evidently 
the  Indian  side  of  the  Fort  Hall  story,  which 
I  have  previously  given. 

When  Bernard  reached  the  lava  beds,  the 
second  day  of  June,  he  found  that  the  hos- 
tile bands  which  had  been  camped  there  in 
lodges,  not  daring  to  meet  his  approach, 
had  abandoned  their  camps  and  fled.  In- 
dians' courage  often  weakens  thus  at  the  last 
moment.  At  once,  as  soon  as  he  could 
discover  their  trail,  he  pursued  it  until  he 
came  upon  other  recent  but  deserted  camps, 
which  were  evidently  abandoned  in  great 
haste;  for  many  important  articles  of  food 
and  clothing  were  left  in  them.  The  Cap- 
tain now  pressed  forward  to  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Big  Camas  Prairie,  where  he 
struck  an  extensive  lava  country,  such  as  I 
have  before  described,  one  too  rough  and 
too  dangerous  in  which  to  operate  with  his 
small  cavalry  troop.  Hethen  turned  off  to  the 
stage  road.  He  found  there  the  hamlet  with 
high  sounding  name,  the  King  Hill  Station, 
already  deserted.  The  stage  horses,  ten  in 
number,  had  been  stolen  by  the  Indians; 
who  soon  abandoned  the  lava-beds, crossed 
over  the  Snake  River  at  Glenn's  Ferry, 
robbed  the  store  and  house  there,  turned 
the  ferry-boats  loose,  took  everything  they 
could  carry  off  from  some  freight  wagons, 
and  gathered  to  themselves  all  the  horses 
in  stable  or  pasture  that  they  could  find. 

Thus  far  there  had  been  but  little  loss  of 
life,  for  the  settlements  along  the  Snake 
River  were  scattered  and  isolated.  Farm- 
ers, terrified  by  the  first  rumors,  had  quickly 
abandoned  their  homes  and  fled  to  the  larger 
settlements,  and,  as  the  people  named  the 
operation,  "fortedup."  Our  men  found  the 
dead  body  of  a  stranger,  killed  and  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  several  well-known 
persons  had  disappeared  mysteriously. 

Already  it   was  evident  from  the  reports 


that  other  Indians  besides  the  Bannocks  had 
joined  these  hostile  raiding  parties.  A  few 
Piutes  and  Columbia  River  Indians  were 
already  present  on  the  Big  Camas  Prairie 
before  the  first  blow  was  struck.  There 
were  Indians  there  also  from  the  Lemhi 
Agency,  and  a  few  from  elsewhere.  They 
formed,  after  a  consultation,  a  league,  and 
agreed  to  move  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the 
most  plunder  possible,  and  gradually  passing 
from  tribe  to  tribe  in  a  circuit  westward,  to 
accumulate  in  time,  like  a  huge  snow  ball, 
increasing  as  it  rolls,  a  force  large  enough 
to  cope  with  all  the  troops  I  could  bring  to 
bear.  These  Indians  appear  to  have  num- 
bered in  the  outset  between  three  and  four 
hundred  warriors.  Bernard,  who  was  an 
old  soldier,  wrote,  "This  is  the  strongest 
outbreak  I  have  ever  known.  They  give  no 
reasons  of  any  kind  for  their  actions,  except 
the  Bannocks,  who  have  made  some  objec- 
tions to  white  men  coming  on  Big  Camas 
Prairie  with  stock."  The  Governor  of  Idaho 
in  a  letter  to  me  mentioned  the  same  com- 
plaint— that  the  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs, 
of  white  men,  were  constantly  pushing  out 
upon  the  Big  Camas  Prairie.  This  was 
their  ground,  from  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  collect  camas  roots,  and 
so  they  declared  that  white  men  were  en- 
croaching upon  their  most  sacred  rights. 

However  desirable  it  might  be  to  so  ap- 
proach these  savage  raiders  as  to  get  from 
them  the  causes  of  their  raiding,  plunder, 
and  murders,  it  could  not  be  done  with  the 
small  force  which,  at  the  outbreak,  we  had 
in  that  vicinity.  There/was  then,  evidently, 
nothing  left  us  to  do  but  to  pursue  them 
rapidly,  head  them  off  where  we  could,  and 
fight  them  fearlessly  until  they  should  be 
beaten.  However  often  our  officers  have 
attempted  to  parley  after  hostilities  have 
once  been  begun,  the  attempt  has  never  been 
successful.  The  Indians  laugh  at  such  efforts, 
and  attribute  them  to  a  sense  of  weakness. 

The  Snake  River  between  Boise  City  and 
Fort  Hall  on    our  maps  resembles  the  trunk 
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of  a  tree  with  many  branches.  In  reality, 
the  parallel  streams  are  more  abundant  than 
those  which  are  sketched  on  the  maps. 
Several  of  the  larger  water-courses,  tributa- 
ries of  the  Snake,  have  fertile  valleys  with  a 
few  settlements  or  detached  ranches  in  each. 
The  Indians  sped  on  from  one  of  these  val- 
leys to  another,  destroying  as  they  went. 

Captain  Collins,  of  the  21st  Infantry,  with 
a  small  company  of  mounted  infantry,  set- 
ting out  from  Fort  Boise  had  succeeded  in 
joining  Bernard  near  the  Big  Bend  of  the 
Snake  River.  The  fifth  of  June,  he  tele- 
graphed from  the  nearest  station:  "Scouts 
sent  yesterdy  to  the  south  of  river,  returned. 
They  went  to  Bruneau  Valley;  found  the 
people  fortified;  much  property  destroyed; 
one  man  missing — supposed  to  be  killed. 
Indians  going  south  toward  Juniper  Moun- 
tains; they  are  believed  to  be  Bannocks  and 
Piutes.  All  stock  (cattle,  horses,  and 
mules)  about  Bruneau  Valley  taken  by  the 
Indians.  They  (this  raiding  party)  are  re- 
ported to  be  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  warriors." 

That  day  Collins'  command  was  transferred 
to  Bernard,  and  Collins  himself  returned  to 
Boise  City  to  arrange  for  supplying  Bernard's 
rapidly  changing  force.  Bernard  crossed  the 
Snake  River  and  put  himself  on  the  trail  of 
the  raiders.  Though  he  was  most  energetic 
and  persevering,  it  was  difficult  to  gain  upon 
his  active  enemy,  who  already  had  the  best 
mounts  the  country  could  furnish,  with  two 
or  three  spare  horses  for  each.  Buffalo  Horn 
was  probably  the  field  war-chief  at  this  time. 

The  next  day,  the  sixth  of  June,  Bernard 
sent  me  a  report  from  the  Upper  Bruneau 
Valley.  It  informed  me  that  the  day  be- 
fore he  had  with  his  horses  swum  the  Snake 
River,  marched  most  of  the  night,  and 
reached  the  spot  where  the  people  had  pro- 
tected themselves  by  a  unique  fort,  a  sort  of 
stockade.  Resting  at  that  place  for  a  few 
hours,  he  sent  some  citizen  scouts  under  a 
remarkable  Boise  City  leader,  Mr.  Robbins; 
these  were  mounted  upon  fresh  horses,  with 


instructions  to  keep  up  the  pursuit  of  the 
Indians;  ascertain  where  they  were  at  that 
time,  and  let  him  know  as  soon  as  possible 

The  settlers  declared  that  they,  the  In- 
dians, had  run  into  the  Juniper  or  Battle 
Creek  Valley — historic  ground,  upon  which 
Piutes  had  more  than  once  fought.  The 
settlement  in  that  valley  is  some  thirty 
miles  southeast  of  Silver  City.  Silver 
City,  itself,  one  hundred  miles  south  of 
Boise,  was  in  1878  a  large  mining  town, 
having  the  usual  combination  of  well  dis- 
posed, enterprising  citizens,  rough  miners, 
and  characteristic  frontiersmen. 

In  the  Bruneau  Valley  Bernard  found  two 
more  white  men  killed,  one  of  them  horridly 
mutilated.  The  next  morning  he  escorted 
the  settlers,  who  were  unwilling  to  remain 
behind,  away  from  their  little  fort  to  Duck 
Valley,  from  whence  they  thought  they  could 
get  to  Elko  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railway. 

He  pushed  on  his  force  next  for  Duck 
Flat,  and  then  ran  over  into  the  Jordan 
Valley,  where  the  Indians,  according  to  his 
scouts,  appeared  to  be  making  some  delay. 
On  the  eighth  of  June,  everything  had 
changed;  for  while  Bernard's  force  was  pro- 
tecting citizens,  his  scouts  pressing  up  closer 
had  cautiously  located  the  hostiles'  bivouac 
not  far    from  Battle  Creek. 

Meanwhile,  while  Bernard's  small  mount- 
ted  force,  including  his  scouts,  was  thus 
watching  and  chasing,  and  chasing  and 
watching  the  raiders,  Buffalo  Horn  was  very 
wary  and  succeeded  in  avoiding  battle  with 
him.  But  this  very  day,  in  the  afternoon, 
a  small  company  of  volunteers  hurrying  up 
from  another  direction,  from  Silver  City,  led 
by  Harper  or  by  Hill,  (for  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  which  of  these  men  was  really  in  com- 
mand,) succeeded  in  heading  off  Buffalo 
Horn,  with  about  sixty  Bannocks.  The 
place  where  they  came  together,  was 
seven  miles  from  a  small  settlement  called 
South  Mountain.  The  Indians  at  once 
attacked  the  volunteers,  and  drove  them  for 
several  miles.     They  killed  four  white    men 
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and  two  friendly  Piutes,  and  wounded 
another  man.  One  volunteer  was  reported 
missing — I  think  the  schoolmaster  of  Silver 
City,  the  only  white  volunteer  that  stood 
against   the  attack  without  retreating. 

"Piute  Joe,"  who  went  out  with  the  vol- 
unteers, gave  a  different  account  of  the  fight. 
lid  substantially  that  all  the  Bannocks 
were  "mad  "  and  on  the  warpath;  that  they 
were  killing  all  the  white  people  and  such 
Indians  as  were  friendly  to  them;  but  he 
and  two  other  Piutes  had  joined  the  volun- 
teers as  guides,  and  taken  them  to  South 
Mountain  where  the  volunteers  proposed  to 
annihilate  the  Bannocks;  but  that  the  vol- 
unteers ran  off  at  the  first  fire,  and  left  him 
and  the  poor  old  schoolmaster,  who  was 
badly  wounded,  close  to  the  savages;  that 
the  schoolmaster  was  very  angry  and  cursed 
his  retreating  friends  while  he  was  bleeding 
to  death.  Piute  Joe  declared  that  it  was  he 
himself  who  fired  the  shot  that  killed  Buffalo 
Horn;  the  fall  of  their  leader  checked  the 
hostiles;  so  Piute  Joe,  having  a  swift  horse. 
succeeded  in  escaping.  Joe  also  says  that 
he  and  his  companions,  the  two  other  Piute 
guides,  were  all  wounded,  but  that  neither 
of  them  were  killed.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  the  story  about  the  volunteers,  but  it 
is  certain  that  Buffalo  Horn  fell  in  that  skir- 
mish at  South  Mountain,  and  that  shortly 
after  this  conflict  the  hostiles  pushed  on  as 
fast  as  they  could  to  join  the  Malheur  Piutes 
at  Juniper  and  Stein's  Mountain. 

It  appears  that  Sarah  Winnemucca,  being 
much  vexed  because  her  friend  and  the  In- 
dians' good  agent  on  the  Malheur  Reserva- 
tion, Mr.  Samuel  Parish,  had  been  removed, 
had  left  the  reserve  and  gone  to  live  with  a 
white  family  on  the  John  Day's  River.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Morton  had  hired  Sarah 
t<>  take  him  and  his  daughter  in  her  wagon 
from  John  Day's  to  Silver  City.  She 
'.hiking  the  journey  when  on  the  nth 
of  June  she  met  Harper's  or  Hill's  vol- 
unteers and  Piute  Joe  at  Fort  Lyon,  an  old 
i  loned  army  post,  then  a  station  on  the 


stage  line.  Next  day,  Bernard  (who  was  still 
in  pursuit  down  the  Boise  and  Kelton  stage 
road),  the  volunteers,  and  Sarah,  came  to- 
gether at  the  next  station  further  south, 
called  the  "  Sheep  Ranch."  On  this  day, 
Bernard  informed  me  by  telegraph  that 
the  Indian  raiders  had  descended  the  Owyhee 
River  and  gone  towards  Juniper  Mountains, 
and  were  in  a  strong  place  in  the  Lava 
Canon;  that  having  captured  the  stage 
which  was  bringing  military  supplies  from 
the  railroad,  they  had  seized  two  boxes  of 
Winchester  rifles  and  much  ammunition; 
that  they  had  besides  their  mounts  some 
four  hundred  horses;  and  that  this  band  of 
hostiles  had  only  about  sixty  warriors.  Ber- 
nard thought  that  the  other  Bannocks,  many 
of  them,  probably  including  their  women 
and  children,  were  not  far  from  Battle  Creek, 
a  place  south  of  Silver  City,  but  were  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Owyhee.  He  adds  to 
his  report,  "Sarah  Winnemucca  is  in  my 
camp  offering  her  services  for  the  good  of 
her  people;  she  wants  to  go  to  them  with 
any  message  you  or  General  McDowell 
might  desire  to  send  them — thinks  if  she 
can  get  to  the  Piutes  with  a  message  from 
you  or  General  McDowell  she  could  get  all 
the  well  disposed  of  the  people  to  come  near 
the  troops,  where  they  could  be  safe  and 
fed;  says  there  is  nothing  at  the  Malheur 
Agency  to  feed  them  with." 

I  answered:  "Send  Sarah  with  two  or 
three  friendly  Indians,  if  you  can  get  them, 
to  go  straight  to  her  people  and  have  them 
send  a  few  of  their  principal  men  to  you.  I 
will  see  myself  that  all  who  behave  well  and 
come  in  are  properly  fed.  *  *  *  Promise 
Sarah  a  reward  if  she  succeeds." 

Sarah  Winnemucca,  on  horseback,  with 
two  friendly  Piutes,  immediately  set  out 
on  her  journey  of  over  one  hundred  miles 
through  the  roughest  sort  of  country  to  the 
Juniper  or  Stein  Mountains,  to  communicate 
with  her  people  who  were  already  in  the 
camp  of  the  savage  warriors,  and  to  accom- 
plish if  possible  what  she  promised. 

Oliver  O.  Howard. 
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THE     PSYCHOLOGY    OF    A    SAINT. 


The  modern  conception  of  a  saint  has 
suffered  the  fate  of  many  other  ideas.  The 
color  has  faded  out  of  it.  The  heroic  and 
even  adventurous  aspect  of  the  type  has  be- 
come effaced,  and  the  public  has  learned 
to  look  upon  a  saint  as  a  man  whom 
it  is  very  proper  to  canonize  as  a  perfect 
being,  no  doubt,  for  probably  he  has  reached 
a  sinless  state  and  cannot  help  being  dull, 
and  melancholy,  and  absorbed  in  his  own 
devotions.  If  by  chance  the  old,  strong 
stock  revives,  it  fails  to  be  recognized. 
Gordon  is  an  example  of  this  fact  in  our 
time.  The  world  has  saluted  Gordon, 
Hero!  but  because  he  was  violent,  and 
wanted  to  hang  and  shoot  the  wicked,  the 
world  has  failed  to  see  his  family  likeness 
to  the  saints  of  old.  Gordon  was  not  a 
saint  according  to  rule,  and  the  nineteenth 
century  requires  before  everything  that  a 
man  should  be  correct  according  to  rule. 

But  there  was  a  land,  and  there  has  been 
a  time,  in  which  the  elect  of  God  stood  out 
in  full  relief  and  glory.  This  land  was 
Spain,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  mild 
and  half  sweet,  half  sour  piety  that  suits  us, 
would  not  have  suited  the  contemporaries  of 
Don  Quixote  at  all.  There  was  a  whole 
legion  of  bold  and  original  figures  then  in 
Spain — of  both  sexes — who  are  now  recom- 
mended to  the  study  of  the  faithful,  in  books 
of  devotion.  When  the  reader  perceives  what 
kind  of  a  woman  Saint  Theresa  was,  he  will 
perhaps  feel  that,  even  outside  of  religion,  a 
something  has  been  lost — a  mere  trifle,  only 
a  spark;  but  it  was  that  something  which 
made  life  more  interesting  and  more  pictur- 
esque. For  reasons  easy  to  understand,  we 
shall  omit  from  this  study  anything  relating, 

'From  the  French  of  Arvede  Barine.  Revue  des  deux 
Sfondes ,  .luiir  1886. 

I.  Cinn]>k'U-  works  ofsaint  Theresa. 

II.  Vie  de  Sainte  Th£rese   Paris,  iss::  -Brayet  Rfitaux, 


in  any  way,  to  miracles.  We  shall  not  even 
allude  to  them.  They  are  matters  in  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  sole  judge,  and 
we  may  even  say  the  sole  party  interested. 
And  even  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  agreed 
with  regard  to  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  points 
that  we  shall  refrain  from  touching  upon." 

Saint  Theresa  was  born  at  Avila  in  old 
Castile  in  the  year  1 5 1 5.  We  can  easily 
fancy  we  see  her  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes 
that  surrounded  her,  for  nothing  has  changed 
at  Avila,  except  that  the  depopulated  city 
has,  as  it  were,  died  away  upon  its  rock. 
The  city  itself  remains  intact,  with  its  won- 
derful fortifications  of  the  middle  ages,  its 
enormous  walls,  its  round  granite  towers,  its 
nine  tall  gate-ways,  and  its  cathedral,  which 
looks  like  a  fortress.  The  sierra  of  Credos, 
covered  with  bald  crests  and  heaps  of  loose 
stones,  overlooks  the  town  from  the  south, 
and  still  remaining  without  roads,  it  is 
scarcely  explored,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
almost  savages.  In  the  environs  of  Avila, 
on  the  ground,  which  bristles  with  blocks  of 
stone,  you  may  see  rude  statues  of  animals 
hewn  out  of  granite  by  barbarian  artists  of 
unknown  antiquity.  A  harsh  climate  hangs 
over  this  severe  landscape — the  winter  is 
long  and  cold,  and  there  is  no  spring. 

The  people  of  Avila  were  a  warlike  race, 
who  for  long  centuries  had  borne  constant 
assaults.  One  day  when  the  men  had  all 
gone  forth  upon  some  expedition,  the  enemy 
appeared.  The  women  ran  to  the  gates  and 
ramparts,  chose  a  leader,  one  Ximena  Blas- 
quez,  and  repulsed  the  besiegers.  The 
grateful  town   bestowed  upon   Ximena  and 

>See  "  VEludi  yaihologlquejhtokiniqiu  "  upon  Saint  The- 
resa by  Pere  Louis  de  ban.  of  the  Society  of  .Jesus  (Paiis, 
1886).  Theauthor  endeavors  to  refute  the  work  of  another 
Jesuit  father,  "  Le&  Phenomena  hysteriques  <t  tes  Revikdi  "is 
<t<  Sainte  Thereet ,"  of  Pere  Halm,  a  work  crowned  at'  Sala- 
manca. Pere  Hahn  holds  that  Saint  Theresa  had  a 
marked  hysterical  affection,  while  Pere  de  San  claims 
that  the  phenomena  were  of  purely  supernatural  origin. 
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her  descendants  the  right  to  lay  siege  and  to 
vote  in  the  public  assembly.      The  courage 
and  warlike  temper  of  the  Avilese  had  gained 
for   their  city   the    surname,    "City  of   the 
Cavaliers.'-     In  later  years,  when  the  Moors 
were  far  away,  and  the  civil   wars  at  rest, 
when  the  royal  policy  of  Charles  V.  and  his 
son  had  accustomed  the  grandees  to  live  in 
peace   and    idleness,    and    had   forced   the 
poorer  hidalgo  into  the  Church,  into  trade, 
or  into  the  service  of  the  king,  the  Avilese 
sought  another  employment  for  their  heroic 
instincts,  which  they  found  in  the  fierce  and 
vehement  religion  of  the  time.      The  city 
transformed   itself  into    a    vast    nursery   of 
saints,  laying  siege  to  Paradise  with  blows 
of  the  scourge,  as  their  fathers  had  stormed 
cities  with  thrusts  of  the  sword.      The  city 
received  a   new   surname,  which   took  the 
form  of  a  proverb,  in  three  words — "Avila 
cantos y  santos,"  "Avila  stones  and  saints." 
Saint  Theresa's  father,  Alphonso  Sanchez 
de  Cepeda,  could  count  among  his  ancestors 
a  king  of  Leon.    Her  mother,  Beatrix  Dav- 
ila  de  Ahumada,  belonged  to  the  oldest  no- 
bility of  Castile.     Both  lines,  paternal  and 
maternal  alike,  were  of  the  purest  "iimfiesa," 
that  is  to  say,  there  was  no  Jewish  or  Moor- 
ish blood  in  their  veins.     This  fact  had  the 
greatest  effect  upon  a  man's  public   esteem 
and  social   standing  in    Spain   in  that  age. 
The  prejudice  against  impure  blood  was  so 
strong  that  unless  a  man  could  furnish  proof 
of  "limpieza"   he  was  debarred  from  most 
public   functions.      Sancho    Panza  himself 
understood  that  if  he  had  this  stain  his  mas- 
ter could  never  make  him  duke  or  the  gov- 
ernor of  an  island.      He  was  careful  to  say, 
"I  am  old  Christian,  and  that  is  sufficient." 
When  Saint  Theresa  had  become  a  Carmel- 
ite,  she  made  light  of  worldly  distinctions, 
as  was  fitting  to  her  state.      "As  we  are  all 
kneaded  in  the  same  clay,  to  dispute  about 
nobility  of  origin   is  like  disputing  whether 
one  kind  of  earth  is  better  than  another  to 
make  bricks  or  mud."    Quite  unconsciously 
to  herself,    however,  she  had  a  little  weak- 


ness for  the  brick  clay  from  which  nobles 
were  moulded.  This  crops  out  here  and 
there,  and  she  had  a  habit  of  saying  of  a 
woman,  "She  was  eminently  the  daughter 
of  a  nobleman."  So  the  tendencies  of  the 
great-great-granddaughter  of  a  king  may  be 
seen  to  be  dyed  in  the  wool. 

Alphonso  de  Cepeda  was  tall,  and  had  a 
lofty  bearing,  a  noble  demeanor,  and  an 
austere  disposition.  He  loved  piety  in  his 
household,  and  made  it  understood  that  he 
required  obedience.  He  was  helpful  to  the 
poor,  and  kind  to  his  servants.  He  refused 
to  own  slaves,  a  remarkable  trait  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  neighbors  and  friends, 
who  owned  troops  of  them,  branded  with 
an  iron  as  we  brand  our  cavalry  horses. 
He  lived  in  great  seclusion,  read  inces- 
santly, and  nothing  but  books  of  devotion 
or  of  a  serious  character.  According  to  the 
custom  among  Spaniards,  which  they  had 
inherited  from  the  Moors,  he  kept  his  wife 
and  daughters  in  strict  retirement,  and  per- 
mitted no  men  to  visit  at  his  house.  He 
agreed,  however,  that  women  ought  to  re- 
ceive some  instruction,  a  concession  which 
was  rare  in  those  days  and  which  would  be 
considered  a  weakness.  One  of  the  last 
convents  founded  by  Saint  Theresa  nearly 
failed  because,  out  of  nine  postulants,  four 
of  whom  were  of  noble  family,  only  one 
"  knew  how  to  read  well." 

Contemporary  writings  make  it  easy  for 
us  to  see  Alphonso  de  Cepeda  in  his  stately 
library,  where  Latin  authors,  fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  religious  or  didactic  poetry, 
filled  the  largest  space.  In  one  corner 
slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  the  profane  writ- 
ings, romances  of  chivalry,  the  gallant  and 
subtle  cancioneros,  and  the  heroic  roman- 
ceros.  The  house  was  enclosed  between 
large  gardens,  ensuring  in  it  an  unbroken 
stillness.  The  head  of  the  house  reads. 
He  has  the  proud  bearing,  the  loyal  and 
stern  expression,  of  the  old  Castilian 
nobles,  as  painted  by  Spanish  masters,  in 
sombre  doublets  and   white  collars  ;  thin  of 
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body,  and  with  souls  firm  to  obstinacy, 
either  very  good  or  very  cruel  as  God,  their 
king,  or  their  honor,  might  command. 
From  time  to  time,  Alphonso  de  Cepeda 
sends  for  one  of  his  children,  and  hands 
out  a  volume  chosen  from  the  graver  au- 
thors. He  asks  for  a  report  of  the  previous 
reading,  explains  and  clarifies  the  child's 
ideas,  with  a  smile  at  the  reflections  of 
Anthony,  the  future  monk,  or  at  the  sallies 
of  that  wild  scatter-brain  Peter,  who  is  to 
give  so  much  trouble  later.  This  "inflex- 
ible man,"  tall,  cold,  and  dignified,  *  of 
scrupulous  veracity,  and  perfect  purity  of 
morals,  who,  writes  his  daughter,  "  was 
never  known  to  swear  nor  speak  evil,"  was 
the  type  of  the  head  of  a  family,  formed  to 
restrain  and  govern  twelve  small  Avilese — 
in  other  words,  twelve  little  independent 
beings.  He  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
by  a  first  marriage.  He  had  seven  sons  and 
two  daughters  by  Beatrix  de  Ahumada,  the 
mother  of  Theresa. 

Beatrix  is  the  bright  figure  that  illuminates 
the  old  seigneurial  domain  of  the  Cepeda. 
Married  at  fifteen,  she  died  when  thirty-three. 
Her  beauty  was  rare  and  exquisite,  but  her 
health  delicate.  In  character,  she  was  mod- 
est and  gentle,  and  combined  with  a  tender 
heart  a  lively  and  eager  imagination,  and  a 
mind  full  of  grace  and  charm.  Her  invalid 
state  forced  her  to  give  the  reins  of  domestic 
government  to  her  step-daughter.  Although 
young  and  in  the  flower  of  her  beauty,  she 
had  renounced  all  ornament  and  dressed  like 
an  old  woman.  She  lived  with  strictness 
and  apparent  sadness,  in  a  sort  of  invalid 
indolence.  But  this  chamber,  where  suf- 
fering had  made  its  home,  and  over  which 
death  already  hung,  was  for  Beatrix  an  en- 
chanted world,  peopled  with  delightful  vis- 
ions. From  her  bed  she  saw  file  past  a  mar- 
tial and  love-venturing  crowd.  All  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  in  Alphonso  de  Cepeda's 
library,  which  he  took  care  not  to  touch,  all 
the  volumes  of  poetry,  which  he  considered 


dangerous,  and  which  contained  all  the  heroic 
folly  and  flaming  emotion  of  his  progenitors, 
their  passionate  mysticism,  their  fantastic 
and  strained  sentiment,  all  passed  in  proces- 
sion before  Beatrix's  curtains,  and  bore  her 
into  a  poetic  realm,  where  God  and  fairies 
and  magicians  succored  good  cavaliers  and 
liberated  virtuous  damsels.  These  books 
were  passed  on  by  her  to  her  children,  who 
devoured  them  unknown  to  their  father,  and 
whose  souls  were  set  ablaze,  if  I  may  use 
this  very  Spanish  expression,  by  two  differ- 
ent fires,  one  dark  and  devouring,  lighted 
by  an  austere  and  domineering  father,  the 
other,  light,  capricious,  dazzling,  fanned  by 
the  smiling  lips  of  a  romantic  and  imagi- 
native mother.  The  children  give  marked 
signs  of  the  double  influence. 

No  documents  exist  concerning  the  sec- 
ond son.  Anthony,  who  was  the  fifth  son, 
became  a  monk.  The  other  seven  were 
soldiers,  and  went  to  America,  except  per- 
haps the  oldest,  about  whom  there  are  no 
precise  details.  America  was  then  the 
semi-fabulous  land  where  Spain  was  to  enact 
her  romances  of  chivalry.  Adventures  and 
exploits  were  to  be  found  there  no  less  marvel- 
ous than  those  in  Beatrix's  cherished  books. 
This  very  fact  explains  how  the  chivalrous 
romance  had  such  a  prodigious  and  persist- 
ent vogue  in  Spain,  where  so  many  people 
who  were  not  fools  were  nourished  on  them, 
and  believed  in  them  while  they  did  not 
believe  them.  Charles  V.  made  laws  against 
one  of  the  maddest,  "  Don  Belisario,"  while 
he  read  it  in  secret  like  a  schoolboy.  Under 
Philip  II.,  the  Cortes  saw  fit  to  interfere. 
They  demanded  from  the  king  that  he 
should  have  all  the  romances  of  chivalry 
burned  in  a  mass,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  mischief  they  work,  says  the  petition, 
specially  on  the  minds  of  young  girls,  whom 
their  mothers  keep  in  careful  seclusion,  but 
who  pass  their  time  in  the  perusal  of 
"Amadis."  The  Cortes  had  satisfaction 
promised  them,  but  nothing  was  done.     The 
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i  urrent   was    loo   strong,  and  the  source  01 
the  spring  was  too  deep  down   in  the  Spain 
of  tin.-  Renascence. 

To  a  people  who  had  listened  to  the 
tales  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  the  most  ex- 
travagant adventures  and  the  most  mirilic 
feats  of  arms  seemed  perfectly  natural;  or 
rather,  they  felt  that  the  romance  writers 
hardly  did  justice  to  the  reality,  for  they 
could  cite  even  greater  deeds  done  by  their 
brothers  and  sons  in  the  new  Golconda. 
Hut  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury had  not  to  look  to  the  new  world 
to  furnish  the  elements  of  the  marvel- 
ous for  their  romances.  They  lived,  and 
were  steeped  in,  the  full  sunshine  of  the 
marvelous.  The  crop  of  saints  raised 
on  their  own  soil  enveloped  them  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  visions  and  miracles.  The 
marvelous  became  the  supernatural.  Magi- 
cians were  transformed  into  saints,  and  the 
popular  imagination  did  not  clearly  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other;  insomuch 
that  the  petition  of  the  Cortes  againt 
"  Amadis "  and  like  books,  was  made  in 
the  interests  of  "holy,  true,  and  Chris- 
ian  doctrine,  and  the  care  of  souls."  How 
was  it  possible  to  distinguish  among  so  many 
prodigies  ? 

Cepeda's  children  began  by  putting  the 
stories  of  their  childhood  into  immediate 
effect.  The  boys  did  brilliantly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  battles  and  adventures.  Ferdinand 
took  part  in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  showed 
much  valor,  and  secured  large  possessions  in 
the  conquered  country.  Rodriguez  was 
killed  fighting  on  the'  shores  of  the  La 
Plata.  Peter  was  a  furious  fighter,  and 
came  back  from  the  wars  with  a  maddened 
brain.  Augustine  was  victorious  in  seven- 
battles  against  the  Chilians,  and  was 
made  governor  of  an  important  place  in 
Peru.  The  others  were  all  valiant  soldiers, 
good  <  hristians,  and  men  of  integrity.  Of 
the  three  daughters,  Maria  and  Jeanne  were 
satisfied  with  their  lot  as  virtuous  young 
maidens,     who    mad.     good    marriages    and 


lived  in  great  piety.  But  Theresa's  fate  was 
to  nourish  her  generation  with  marvelous, 
or  if  you   like    better,  supernatural    events. 


II. 


Theresa  de  Ahumada  was  of  perfect  pro- 
portions and  stepped  like  a  goddess.  She 
had  the  beautiful  complexion  of  sunny 
countries,  and  a  fine  white  skin  that  blushed 
easily.  The  black  hair  curled  over  a  high, 
intelligent  forehead.  The  eyes  were  also 
very  black,  as  well  as  a  little  too  round  and 
prominent,  but  they  sparkled  with  wit,  life, 
and  expression,  and  were  the  laughing, 
playful  eyes  that  talk.  Two  eyebrou-s, 
straight  as  sabre  cuts,  surmounted  these 
eyes.  Her  nose  was  ordinary,  small,  and 
round;  her  mouth  rather  bad  than  good, 
with  a  slightly  overhanging  lower  lip.  But 
her  teeth  were  superb,  and  her  smile  a  beam 
of  frankness.  Three  little  moles,  coquet- 
tishly  posed  by  nature  on  the  left  cheek, 
gave  piquancy  to  the  lovely,  bright  coun- 
tenance. She  had  a  sweet  voice;  her 
movements  were  supple  and  pliant;  and  her 
long  white  hands  with  fine  fingers  evi- 
denced her  claims  to  race.  She  was  like 
her  father  in  dignified  demeanor,  and  in  the 
words  of  a  contemporary  "  was  one  of 
those  dark  beauties  who  always  carry 
majesty  with  them."  She  possessed  her 
mother's  grace  as  well;  a  grace  that  was 
irresistible,  and  that  served  her  better  than 
rules  and  constitutions  to  obtain  from  her 
nuns  prodigies  of  renouncement  and  obedi- 
ence. The  gayety  accomplished  the  rest. 
She  had  such  an  abundance,  and  it  bubbled 
so  freely  from  natural  springs,  that  you 
could  have  gone  laughing  to  the  block  with 
her.  Even  when  she  had  grown  old,  and 
had  become  the  great  reformer  and  the 
great  saint,  she  had  lost  none  of  this  spring; 
for  during  a  visit  in  her  later  years,  at  a 
Carmelite  convent  where  she  had  heard 
they  were  literally  dying  of  ennui  and  sad- 
ness, she  was  so  amiable,  so  full  of  cheer, 
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and  teased  the  penitents  so  prettily,  that 
when  she  left  they  were  all  pleased  and 
happy,  with  new  hope  and  heart. 

She  had  a  broad,  strong  mind,  and  a  fer- 
vid imagination.  The  sort  of  double  edu- 
cation she  had  received  served  to  develop 
her  in  all.,  directions.  She  was  her  father's 
favorite,  and  he  had  made  her  read  much 
when  she  was  young,  and  had  inspired  her 
with  so  just  and  healthy  a  taste  for  science 
that  she  dreaded  nothing  so  much  for  her 
nuns  as  directors  and  confessors  who  had 
only  a  half-knowledge.  Rather  then  a 
half-knowledge  she  liked  them  much  better 
entirely  ignorant,  provided  they  had  good 
sense  and  were  humble.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  romances  learned  through  her 
mother  gave  wings  to  her  imagination. 
She  had  passed  days  and  nights  reading 
them,  trembling  lest  her  father  should  sur- 
prise her.  After  these  readings,  Beatrix 
would  give  her  rosaries  to  recite,  and  prayers 
that  were  hard  to  understand,  and  Don 
Alphonso  would  set  her  to  study  the  "  Lives 
of  Saints,"  but  they  were  perhaps,  after  all, 
as  interesting  as  the  romances.  While  she 
was  busy  with  these  studies  the  noise  of  the 
weapons  and  mock  combats  of  her  brothers 
rang  in  her  ears,  for  they  had  been  occupied 
from  the  cradle  with  martial  games.  So  her 
little  head  dreamed  and  thought,  until  she 
herself  began  to  desire  to  do  some  great  thing; 
but  what  it  was  the  child  could  not  yet  tell. 

When  she  was  seven,  she  persuaded 
her  brother  Rodriguez,  who  was  eleven,  to 
run  away  with  her  to  the  Moors,  that  they 
might  both  become  martyrs,  as  she  had 
read  in  the  "  Lives  of  Saints."  They  had 
escaped  from  the  house  and  were  out  of  the 
town  when  they  met  one  of  their  uncles, 
who  brought  them  back.  Rodriguez  was 
not  brave,  and  accused  his  sister,  saying, 
"The  little  one  made  me  go;''  but  the 
"nifia"  defended  herself  boldly  and  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  that  she  had  done 
wrong       She  told  them  she  wanted  to  see 


God,  and  they  could  see  by  the  books  that 
she  had  taken  the  right  way. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  young  boy 
cousin  fell  in  her  way.  The  wise  Don  Al- 
phonso committed  the  imprudence,  for 
which  in  her  autobiography  she  denounces 
all  fathers,  of  admitting  a  male  cousin  into 
the  house.  At  this  time  heaven  lost 
ground;  Satan,  with  his  pomps  and  vani- 
ties of  perfumes  and  pomades,  invaded  the 
i  itadel.  Theresa  became  frivolous  and 
coquette.  She  induced  Rodriguez,  over 
whom  she  seems  to  have  tyrannized,  to 
write  a  joint  romance.  This  they  did,  and 
the  book  had  considerable  vogue  in  Avila. 
Don  Alphonso  took  the  alarm.  Beatrix 
was  dead;  the  older  sister,  Maria,  was  about 
to  be  married,  and  he  did  not  trust  her  to 
guide  this  superior  creature,  who  was  his 
joy  and  pride.  She  was  too  impetuous  and 
brilliant,  constantly  impelled  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other;  now  in  the  mystic 
rapture  of  long,  silent  prayer,  and  now  pur- 
suing gayety  and  dress  and  success  with 
passion.  Don  Alphonso  whisked  her  off  to 
school  in  a  convent,  before  he  really  sus- 
pected, she  relates,  how  necessary  and 
urgent  this  measure  was. 

The  first  eight  days  of  this  new  life  were 
terrible  to  her;  the  convent  seemed  a 
prison.  But  after  the  second  week,  the 
nun  who  had  charge  of  the  boarders  ob- 
tained the  ascendency  over  her.  This  sis- 
ter was  a  girl  of  much  intelligence  and 
merit,  very  serene,  and  with  a  special  gift 
of  eloquence,  so  that  the  least  devout  even 
enjoyed  listening  while  she  discoursed  of 
heavenly  things.  Under  her  discreet  guid- 
ance, Theresa  de  Ahumada  consoled  her- 
self with  work,  though  she  continued  to 
abhor  convents  and  a  religious  life.  In  the 
very  midst  of  this  feeling  of  aversion,  and 
without  any  attempt  on  her  part  to  change 
it,  the  vocation  seized  her. 

Among  all   the  motives,  and  there  were 
many,'    which     could     induce    a    Spanish 
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woman  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  take  the 
veil,  the  most  terrible  one  for  a  true  soul, 
capable  of  weighing  its  gravity,  was  to  find 
herself  gifted  with  a  vocation  by  faith. 
Theresa  de  Ahumada  struggled  againt  her- 
self. We  must  recall  to  mind,  in  order  to 
comprehend  her  state  of  terror,  a  whole 
class  of  religious  emotions,  the  remains  of 
which  the  Spain  of  today  still  possesses,  but 
of  which  the  France  of  today  has  only  a 
memory,  cold  among  the  best  Catholics. 
Spanish  religion  was  as  hard  and  fierce  as 
were  Spanish  customs.  Spain  held  high 
virtues,  but  no  humaneness;  and  her  paint- 
ers best  loved  to  depict  tortures.  Philip 
IV.  ordered  Velasquez  to  paint  for  him 
the  portraits  of  four  hideous  dwarfs.  The 
idea  of  immortalizing  by  a  great  artist  the 
monstrous  deformities  of  some  unfortunate 
being,  could  only  occur  to  a  soul  that  does 
not  know  the  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"  human  brother."  The  God  of  these 
Catholic  kings  was  as  gloomy  a  being  as 
themselves,  and  you  were  not  one  of  his 
unless  you  believed — as  a  contemporary 
Spanish  writer,  Menendezy  Pelayo,  is  not  far 
from  believing  today — that  there  is  a  blessed 
efficacy  in  the  limbs  torn  apart  and  in  the 
bloody  sacrifice  offered  to  divinity.  The 
ancient  belief  that  God  delights  in  bloodshed 
was  wide-spread  and  had  deep  roots.  Without 
looking  among  the  pagans,  the  Jew's  Jehovah 
rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  victims;  so  that  in 
tracing  our  religious  affiliation,  we  reach 
naturally,  across  Golgotha,  to  the  drops  of 
blood  that  Saint  Theresa  the  Carmelite 
poured  out  at  the  foot  of  her  crucifix  with 
blows  of  the  scourge.  This  God  of  dread 
and  exactions  was  not  to  be  treated  with  the 
lightness  which  many  good  Christians  of  to- 
day show  towards  their  amiable  and  some- 
what sceptical  deity.  If  you  had  a  reason- 
able hope  of  being  "well  with  him,"  to  use 
an  expression  of  Theresa's,  you  gave  your- 
self up  to  him.  If  you  had  not  this  hope, 
then  it  were  better  for  you  not  to  meddle 
with  him  at  all.    But,  ah !  if  he  condescended 


to  stretch  his  hand  out  over  you,  what  an 
arm,  and  what  invincible  faithfulness  were 
his,  which  sustained  and  uplifted  you!  In 
Calderon's  "Devotion  of  the  Cross,"  a  vil- 
lain, guilty  of  every  crime  and  about  to  ex- 
pire, revives  in  order  to  obtain  absolution 
and  be  saved,  simply  because  he  was  born 
in  front  of  a  cross  and  the  mark  of  it  im- 
printed on  his  breast.  God  had  signed  a 
draft,  and  he  would  not  dishonor  his  signa- 
ture. But  the  rewards  he  offered  were  as 
terrible  as  they  were  alluring.  There  was  a 
mysticism  which  made  you  giddy,  and  which 
could  only  he  whispered  in  secret,  for  fear 
of  the  Inquisition — a  mysticism  full  of  sacred 
terrors  and  divine  joys,  and  which  must  not 
shrink  even  at  miracles.  Spain  was  just 
inaugurating  the  schools  of  John  of  Avila 
and  Louis  of  Grenada,  which  produced  sev- 
eral thousands  of  books  in  prose  .and  verse. 
The  souls  of  the  elect  were  being  raised 
from  degree  to  degree,  from  ecstasy  to  ec- 
stasy, into  an  intimate  union  with  their  cre- 
ator; but  this  could  only  be  done  through 
indescribable  suffering. 

Theresa  de  Ahumada  was  too  intelligent  not 
to  perceive  that  the  celestial  banquet  to  which 
she  was  invited  would  cost  her  dear,  and  she 
recoiled.  When  she  was  sixteen  and  a  half, 
her  father  took  her  from  the  convent  and 
tried  to  provide  amusements  for  her.  There 
were  small  as  well  as  great  reasons  that  made 
her  dread  the  religious  state.  She  had  a  real 
physical  fear  of  austerities,  and  nothing  tried 
her  so  much  as  reading  pious  books.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  desired  to  enter  a  convent 
for  another  reason  which  many  women  can 
understand,  and  which  was  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  vocation  she  felt.  Her  spirit 
was  too  independent  to  incline  her  to  mar- 
riage. A  woman  might  indeed  obey  God, 
but  to  obey  a  man  !  The  noble  Catherine  of 
Sandoval,  one  of  Theresa's  contemporaries, 
said,  "It  is  a  base  thing  to  submit  to  a  man" 
—and  to  escape  this  shame,  she  became  a 
Carmelite.  Theresa  de  Ahumada  was  not 
far  from  sharing  this  opinion,  and  with  the 
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good  sense  that  never  failed  her,  in  spite  of 
her  wild  imagination,  she  perceived  that 
there  was  no  place  in  the  world,  as  society 
was  organized,  for  a  beautiful,  intelligent 
girl  without  a  mother  and  impatient  of  con- 
trol, unless  she  married. 

Finally  she  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  by 
asking  her  father's  permission  to  take  the 
veil.  Don  Alphonso  refused.  She  still  re- 
sisted, but  God  continued  to  call  her.  On 
the  morning  of  the  second  of  November, 
1533,  she  got  up  very  early  and  fled  from 
herself,  in  a  state  of  fearful  suffering,  to  the 
arms  of  the  Carmelites,  who  had  a  convent 
of  the  Incarnation  outside  of  Avila.  "  It 
seemed  to  me,"  she  relates,  "that  my  bones 
were  being  torn  apart,  each  from  the  other." 
As  soon  as  she  had  put  on  the  nun's  garb, 
relief  came  and  joy  inundated  her  soul.  We 
will  quote  the  triumphal  cry  uttered  by 
Theresa  some  months  later,  when  she  had 
taken  the  veil,  although  it  is  one  of  those 
special  things  which  is  inaccessible  to  the 
understanding  of  the  mind  alone.  "I  was 
not  yet  twenty,  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  held 
the  whole  world  beneath  my  feet."  I  do  not 
know  how  it  may  seem  to  others,  but  to  me, 
these  words  open  a  door  into  a  world  where 
the  ordinary  rules  for  human  conduct  cannot 
pass,  where  what  we  call  wisdom  and  what 
we  call  folly  have  other  names,  where  words 
and  things  have  some  different  meaning, 
not  like  their  meaning  with  us,  and  in  which 
the  man  of  little  faith,  when  he  ventures  an 
opinion,  is  like  one  of  us  trying  to  make  by 
our  ordinary  methods  measurements  in  space 
of  four  or  five  dimensions. 


III. 


Sister  Theresa  passed  nearly  twenty  years 
as  any  good  nun  of  the  sixteenth  century 
might.  Prayers  were  a  great  weariness  to 
her.  She  writes,  "  For  years  I  thought 
less  of  the  subject  of  my  prayers  than  I  did 
of  my  desire  to  have  the  clock  strike  and 
put    an    end   to    the     prayer    hour."       She 


greatly  prized  neatness,  and  sweeping  was 
no  ordinary  pleasure  to  her.  If  she  had 
earned  no  other  title  she  would  deserve  to 
be  called  the  saint  of  the  broom,  and  so 
long  as  she  could  move  about  at  all,  she 
was  incessantly  busy,  cleaning,  arranging, 
washing,  dusting,  waging  war  on  spiders 
and  soiled  linen.  When  she  had  become 
the  great  reformer  with  whom  kings  and 
ministers  took  council,  she  entreated  the 
ecclesiastical  inspector  of  her  convents  "  to 
make  constitutions  to  compel  the  monks, 
if  necessary,  to  be  cleanly."  "If  his  Pater- 
nity would  but  look  at  the  beds  and  the 
linen,"  she  writes,  "  he  would  not  hesitate." 
"It  is  true,"  adds  Saint  Theresa,  some- 
what hopelessly,  "being  such  as  they  are, 
no  constitution  would  avail  much." 

The  two  events  of  this  period  of  her  life 
were  her  severe  illness,  and  the  death  of  her 
father.  Her  illness  was  singular  and  she 
suffered  cruelly.  From  head  to  feet  atro- 
cious pains  "  seemed  to  tear  her  like  sharp 
teeth,"  and  everyone  thought  her  raving 
mad.  The  doctors  were  confounded,  and 
could  only  say,  "the  nerves  were  affected." 
A  last  crisis  left  her  without  sensation,  and 
her  body  twisted  out  of  shape.  At  the  end 
of  four  days  she  recovered  her  senses.  She 
says,  "  My  tongue  was  in  shreds,  I  had 
bitten  it  so  constantly.  My  whole  body 
•was  as  though  dislocated,  and  my  head 
terribly  confused,  and  my  nerves  so  con- 
tracted that  they  seemed  gathered  up  into 
knots."  A  paralysis  clung  to  her  from  this 
attack  which  did  not  disappear  for  years, 
and  several  painful  infirmities  followed  it, 
which  lasted  her  life,  much  to  the  profit  of 
her  future  convents.  Her  ideas  of  hygiene 
would  not  shame  any  of  our  modern  phy- 
siologists, and  her  notions  were  clear  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  body  and  mind  in 
general,  and  in  particular  concerning  cer- 
tain high  spiritual  phenomena,  and  excesses 
of  abstinence  and  fasting. 

Don  Alphonso  died  in  1541,  and  his 
daughter    watched    his    last    hours.       They 
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had  1"  ■  ome  more  and  more  intimate  of  late 
years,  and  the  father  held  in  high  honor  the 
nent  and  capacity  of  this  little  nun, 
counsel  he  had  become  accustomed 
to  ask,  from  the  seclusion  of  her  cell,  on  all 
topii  5.  His  death  was  a  violent  grief  to  her, 
and  she  writes,  describing  her  father's  last 
moments,  "  My  own  soul  seemed  to  be 
having  its  body." 

Insensibly  and  by  degrees,  Theresa  grew 
ashamed  of  the  existence  she  led  at  the  In- 
carnation, and  in  truth,  it  was  an  insipid 
one.  though  she  could  make  herself  no  seri- 
ous reproach  for  anything.  In  her  "  Life" 
she  makes  bitter  accusations  against  herself 
for  having  disliked  excesses  of  piety,  and 
because  her  pleasure  was  too  great  in  the 
society  of  distinguished  men.  This,  in  it- 
self, was  not  enough  to  trouble  with  remorse 
a  girl  who  rather  boasted  that  she  did  not 
bother  over  nothings,  and  that  she  "left 
foolish  scruples  to  fools."  But  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  little  to  satisfy  her;  not 
that  it  was  precisely  bad,  but  when  she 
looked  back  on  the  noble  enthusiasms  and 
high  dreams  of  her  beginning,  there  seemed 
to  have  been  no  result — nothing  had  come 
of  it  all.  The  convent  of  the  Incarnation 
was  one  of  those  where  decency  was  pretty 
well  preserved,  and  where  the  dissipations 
were  very  moderate.  This  praise  was  far  be- 
low her  ambitious  and  lofty  ideal,  and  as  she 
looked  about  her,  disappointment  turned 
to  indignation. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  make  a  great 
cry  over  the  laxity  of  the  ancient  convents 
of  women.  Without  claiming  to  defend 
them,  it  is  only  just  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  convents  had  become,  by  force  of 
i  in  umstances,  social  rather  than  religious 
institutions.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
a  zeal  for  mortifications  from  a  company  of 
girls  many  of  whom:  took  the  veil,  not  from 
inclination,  and  often  against  it,  but  because 
they  had  to  be  put  somewhere  if  they  were 
in  the  way  at  home,  or  if  they  had  no  dowry. 
The  superfluous  or  troublesome  daughter  or 


sister  having  donned  the  habit,  public  opin- 
ion was  inclined  to  be  lenient,  and  relatives 
considered  the  sacrifice  completed,  and  de- 
sired that  it  should  not  be  made  too  hard  by 
the  exclusion  of  all  enjoyments.  Calderon 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters 
that  a  poor  gentleman  who  cannot  afford  to 
marry  his  daughter  according  to  her  rank, 
places  her  in  a  convent  so  as  to  bring  no 
disesteem  on  his  blood.  In  his  eyes  pov- 
erty is  a  stain.  In  the  same  play,  the 
heroine,  who  is  a  nun,  has  a  lover  who 
enters  the  convent  by  a  ladder  and  reaches 
her  cell  without  being  seen.  If  such  things 
were  discovered,  it  was  unfortunate,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  was  no  disgrace  to  the  blood 
like  an  unequal  marriage.  Saint  Theresa 
saw  through  this  evil,  and  advised  parents  to 
let  their  daughters  marry,  even  beneath 
their  rank,  rather  than  shut  them  in  a  con- 
vent when  they  felt  no  vocation,  and  this 
counsel  she  declares  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
their  honor.  Any  one  who  reflects  how 
convents  were  recruited  in  those  days  will 
incline  not  only  to  indulgence,  but  will 
wonder  that  the  perversion  was  not  greater, 
in  view  of  the  morals  then  prevalent. 

However  this  may  be,  a  convent,  even  of 
Carmelites,  was  a  worldly  enough  place, 
where  gratings  were  few..  The  too  famous 
Madame  d'  Estree,  sister  of  the  beautiful  Ga- 
brielle,  and  abbess  of  Maubuisson,  trained 
her  little  nuns  to  act  plays  in  the  presence 
of  brilliant  companies,  and  this  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  things  that  she  did.  A 
nun  of  Ravenna,  a  contemporary  of  Saint 
Theresa's,  relates  in  ingenuous  pages,  her 
discourse  with  a  charming  abbess  upon  the 
subject  of  love,  and  the  great  grief  of  "  the 
dear  mother,"  because  she  had  reduced  her 
lover  to  the  purified  and  unsubstantial  state 
of  platonic  love.  Spanish  convents  had 
rather  fewer  scandals  than  those  of 
France  and  Italy,  but  Saint  Theresa  herself, 
in  spite  of  her  reserve,  gives  us  a  glimpse  at 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Incarnation,  which, 
although  it  was    considered  one  of  the  best 
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ordered  convents,  forms  a  singular  picture 
of  the  comings  and  goings  in  the  un- 
cloistered  parlor,  in  the  green,  shaded  gar- 
dens, by  the  running  fountains,  and  even  in 
the  cells, which  were  decorated  with  "worldly 
ornaments,"  and  appeared  to  be  very  favor- 
able little  boudoirs  for  intimate  interviews. 
There  was  a  succession  of  visits  paid  and 
returned,  of  appointments,  discreet  and  in- 
discreet, by  day  or  in  darkness.  There 
was  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  romances, of  pro- 
fane music, and  there  were  long  visits  outside 
for  recreation,  and  a  thousand  worldly  pur- 
suits, which  although  they  might  be  inno- 
cent in  themselves  were  certainly  unfitting, 
and  which  no  prudent  father  would  ever 
have  permitted  in  his  own  house.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  while  the  Spanish 
women  lived  half  cloistered  in  the  world 
and  under  the  influence  of  Moorish  customs, 
they  found  freedom  in  the  convent.  The 
same  actions,  done  under  the  shelter  and, 
so  to  speak,  the  guarantee  of  the  veil,  took 
quite  another  aspect  in  public  opinion. 
Such  of  them  as  would  have  been  consid- 
ered too  worldly  outside  of  the  convent, 
passed  muster  within. 

All  this  weakness  had  one  compensation. 
The  laxness  of  the  rule  permitted  the  en- 
trance into  the  Church,  late  in  life,  of  many 
men  and  women,  who,  having  exhausted 
the  world  in  all  its  experiences,  still  kept 
under  the  frock  or  habit  a  heart  for  bold 
deeds  and  an  unbended  spirit.  Such  per- 
sons were  precious  for  the  army  militant  of 
the  Roman  Church,  as  Saint  Theresa  knew 
well  and  turned  to  advantage.  The  fiery 
Mariano,  a  superb  Italian,  tall,  vigorous, 
full  of  energy,  inflammable  as  tinder,  with 
a  ready  tongue  and  hands  spoiling  for  a 
fight,  was  her  gift  to  the  Carmelites.  He 
was  a  Neapolitan,  of  rich,  noble  family,  and 
excelled  in  poetry  and  eloquence.  He 
wore  the  cap  of  a  doctor  of  theology,  and 
showed  such  skill  in  affairs  that  the  fathers 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  gave  him  a  mission 
to  the  northern  countries.      During  this  voy- 


age the  Queen  of  Poland  conceived  the 
fancy  to  make  him  her  intendant,  after 
which  he  solemnly  renounced  the  society  of 
all  women,  entered  the  order  of  Malta, 
fought  like  a  madman  at  Saint  Quentin, 
and  finished  up  in  a  prison  under  accusa- 
tion of  murder.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
he  was  recognized  to  be  innocent,  and 
Philip  II.,  judging  him  to  be  well  fitted  to 
direct  a  youth,  made  him  governor  to  a 
prince,  and  at  the  same  time  made  use  of 
his  talents  in  engineering  work.  While 
Mariano  was  leading  this  life,  he  learned 
that  not  far  from  Seville,  in  a  desert,  was  a 
colony  of  hermits  who  were  living  a  holy 
life,  unmolested  and  independent.  This  he 
felt  would  suit  him,  so  he  became  a  hermit 
and  had  been  one  for  eight  years,  when 
Saint  Theresa  happened  to  meet  him,  and 
recognized  at  once  that  here  was  a  man  she 
needed  in  her  work.  She  induced  him  to 
take  the  frock,  and  from  that  time  forth  he 
was  transformed  into  an  admirable,  although 
sometimes  an  unmanageable,  soldier  of  the 
Carmelite  reform.  He  remained  to  his 
last  breath  the  fiery  Mariano,  always  ready 
to  boil  over  with  wrath,  and  pour  out  indig- 
nation against  evil.  In  initial  moments, 
when  his  weapons  ought  to  have  been  com- 
promise and  discretion,  he  was  sure  to 
cause  discomfiture  and  mortal  terrors  to 
Saint  Theresa  with  his  "frank  ingenuous- 
ness." 

Catherine  of  Cardona,  whom  Saint 
Theresa  admired  with  her  whole  heart,  is 
even  a  more  original  and  picturesque  per- 
sonage than  Mariano.  She  was  a  duchess 
and  a  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Aragon. 
At  thirteen  the  desire  of  her  parents  was  to 
see  her  married,  but  she  prayed  heaven  to 
spare  her  this  cup.  Catherine's  prayer  was 
heard,forheryfrt,«rc'died.  When  she  had  :ome 
to  years  of  maturity,  Philip  II.  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  command  her  services  as  he  had 
Mariano's,  and  appointed  her  governess  of 
the  two  princes,  Don  Carlos,  and  Don  John 
of   Austria,    both    lads   of  about  fourteen. 
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( latherine  of  Cardona  was  a  righteous  gov- 
erness, but  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
whether  her  influence  was  judicious  or  sooth- 
ing for  the  young  Don  Carlos.  At  any  rate, 
one  fine  night,  she  climbed  down  and  out 
of  one  of  the  palace  windows,  having  first 
cut  olf  her  hair,  put  on  man's  boots  and  a 
hermit's  dress,  and  issued  forth  alone  in 
search  of  a  desert  and  a  grotto.  She  found 
both  in  I. a  Mancha,  a  fore-ordained  country, 
where  the  romantic  spirit  of  Spain,  both  the 
true  and  the  false,  found  a  natural  frame- 
work. At  the  end  of  several  years,  her 
grotto  was  found  by  shepherds,  and  she 
herself  soon  came  to  be  considered  a  hermit 
of  renown,  who  attracted  visitors  and  pil- 
grims from  far  and  near.  No  one  mean- 
while suspected  that  she  was  a  woman. 
What  fantastic  times,  and  what  a  strange 
country,  when  a  duchess,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  persons  at  the  court,  could  dis- 
appear through  a  window  without  causing 
any  disturbance,  and  could  become  the 
saint  of  a  shrine  for  pilgrims,  and  no  indis- 
creet questions  asked!  Finally,  however, 
letters  from  Don  John  of  Austria,  which 
were  found  in  her  cell,  betrayed  her,  and 
caused  her  popularity  to  increase.  On  cer- 
tain days,  Saint  Theresa  relates,  the  country 
round  about  was  dotted  with  the  carriages 
of  persons  who  came  to  visit  her.  She  re- 
solved at  last  to  found  a  convent,  and  as- 
sume a  habit,  but  it  should  be  a  convent  of 
men,  and  a  man's  frock  that  she  would  put 
on.  She  journeyed  to  the  Escurial  to  ask 
money  for  this  purpose  and  met  there  an 
extraordinary  success.  The  Pope's  nuncio 
was  there,  and  he  thought  proper  to  address 
certain  remarks  to  her,  reproving  her  garb 
and  certain  "airs  of  a  bishop"  which  she 
assumed.  But  her  replies  were  so  Clevel- 
and adroit  that  the  nuncio  was  forced  to 
give  his  blessing  and  tell  her  to  go  in  peace. 
So  she  founded  a  monastery  on  the  site  of 
her  grotto,  kept  the  friar's  garb,  and  herself 
passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  another  grotto, 
which  Father  Mariano  built  for  her.      Those 


two  could  understand  each  other  and  were 
worthy.  Saint  Theresa  could  understand 
her  too,  and  held  those  persons  who  called 
Catherine  of  Cardona  mad,  in  low  esteem. 
The  religious  atmosphere  caused  by  such 
storms  of  piety  may  not  have  been  clear,  but 
at  least  it  was  not  cold,  and  it  was  favorable 
to  the  good  grain  of  heaven.  Saint  Theresa 
was  now  forty-five,  and  her  ideas,  for  a  long 
time  confused,  had  begun  to  clarify  and 
take  shape.  She  now  knew  what  she  de- 
sired to  do.  The  sisters  in  her  own  convent 
began  to  think  she  had  gone  mad,  or,  what 
was  the  same  thing  at  that  time,  that  she 
was  possessed  of  a  devil.  The  rumor  of 
this  misfortune  had  spread  over  Avila,  but 
she  let  them  talk  while  she  meditated  over 
her  plan  in  silence,  until  she  put  it  in  effect 
in  a  manner  to  undeceive  Avila  and  the  In- 
carnation as  to  the  state  of  her  mind. 


IV. 


The  Carmelite  order  had  its  origin  in  Pal- 
estine, and  already  in  the  thirteenth  century 
it  had  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Europe. 
At  that  time  the  order  contained  only  men. 
Some  convents  of  women  in  the  East  had 
affiliated  with  it,  but  there  were  no  Carmelite 
nuns  properly  so  called.  In  the  year  1200, 
the  rules  of  the  order  had  been  revised  by  Al- 
bert, the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The  rule 
had  been  a  rigorous  one.  A  Carmelite  monk 
must  live  in  retreat,  in  silence,  in  prayer,  in 
perpetual  abstinence,  and  in  almost  contin- 
ual fasting.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
moral  break-up  in  all  religious  ideas  bore 
away  the  Carmelites  with  the  stream,  and  the 
father-general  was  charged  by  his  monks 
to  ask  from  the  Pope  a  mitigation  of  Albert's 
rule.  This  mitigation,  from  which  the 
Carmelites  are  called  the  "Miiigis,"  was 
granted  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1431.  Perpetual  abstinence  was 
abolished,  also  the  long  fast  from  September 
14th  to  Easter,  as  well  as  solitude  and 
silence.      Thus  relieved,  the  Carmelites  slid 
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gently  down  the  path  that  led  to  Thelemis 
Abbey.  Navagero,  embassador  at  this  time 
from  Venice  to  Madrid,  wrote  home  that 
the  monks  of  the  Chartreuse  at  Seville  lived 
so  gayly  that  they  thought  themselves  half 
way  to  Paradise. 

The  Carmelites'  nunneries  were  instituted 
in  1442  by  Jean  Soreth,  the  general  of  Car- 
mel.  This  Jean  Soreth,  who  was  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  who  was  called  by  the  people 
"the  Ethiopian,"  or  "  the  Demon,"  on  ac- 
count of  his  sunburnt  skin,  was  Saint  The- 
resa's precursor.  In  the  century  preceding 
hers,  he  had  tried  to  bring  Carmel  back  to 
its  primitive  rule,  and  rode  about  on  his 
mule  from  country  to  country,  and  convent 
to  convent,  preaching  discipline  and  morti- 
fication. He  was  a  terror  to  his  monks  and 
hated  by  many  of  them.  But  he  came  too 
soon  and  suffered  the  fate  of  reformers  born 
out  of  time.  He  died  from  a  poisoned 
peach  given  him  by  his  monks  in  Nantes. 
After  his  death  nearly  all  the  conventual 
houses  returned  to  the  ease  of  their  former 
estate;  the  nunneries  followed,  and  the  mit- 
igated rule  governed  the  whole  order. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Saint  Theresa,  a  simple 
nun,  without  support  or  resource,  to  accom- 
plish what  the  father-general,  supplied  with 
full  powers  from  the  Pope,  could  not  effect. 
When  we  consider  her  character  and  her 
position,  we  shall  see  that  the  difficulty  of 
her  enterprise  was  not  for  her  in  the  fear  of 
exposing  herself  to  the  fate  of  Soreth,  nor 
that  she  would  have  to  set  an  example  of  a 
severe  life,  but  something  quite  different. 
It  was  to  her  a  fearful  undertaking  to  quit 
the  seclusion  of  her  cell,  to  come  forth  and 
speak.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  put  her- 
self forward  in  a  place  like  Avila,  where  it 
was  understood  that  women  ought  neither 
to  be  seen  nor  heard,  and  among  people  who 
would  blame  and  misjudge  her.  She  never 
would  have  put  her  ideas  into  action  unless 
she  had  possessed  even  more  than  courage 
and  genius.  This  one  thing  more  was  that 
she  was  a  mystic,  and  there  is  nothing,  ab- 


solutely nothing,  impossible  to  a  mystic. 
Her  spirit  of  mysticism  pierces  through  the 
terrible  illness  of  her  twentieth  year.  It 
waxed  and  grew  with  its  inner  wakings 
during  the  years  of  waiting  which  followed. 
It  had  now  bloomed  forth,  and  Saint  The- 
resa can  no  longer  be  understood  unless  we 
contemplate  the  great  dreamer  hand  in  hand 
with  the  practical  housekeeper,  full  of  solici- 
tude for  the  morrow's  soup  that  she  might 
vary  the  convent  fare.  The  subject  requires 
a  delicate  touch,  but  Saint  Theresa  has  her- 
self treated  it  with  a  frankness  that  makes 
the  task  easier.  She  held  impoverished 
blood  and  stimulated  nerves  in  healthy  horror, 
and  thought  that  visions  and  ecstasies  should 
be  met  with  sleep  and  food.  She  declared 
bluntly  that  the  greatest  part  of  vision-seers 
and  ecstatics  were  "  crack-brains,"  and  far 
from  winning  wonder  and  praise  from  her, 
when  a  convent  distinguished  itself  in  this 
manner,  she  only  gave  discouragement.  In 
1578  she  wrote  to  a  mother  superior,  "So 
many  extraordinary  things  would  not  have 
happened,  had  I  been  there."  It  must  be  al- 
lowed that  she  herself  accepted  as  coming 
from  God  the  phenomena  that  she  con- 
temned in  others;  but  she  placed  herself 
under  the  direction  of  "very  learned  per- 
sonages of  the  Church,"  and  she  was  always 
willing  to  do  the  same  for  her  nuns.  She 
required  them,  however,  to  take  care  of  the 
body,  "  for  when  it  is  too  much  ignored  it 
takes  revenge  on  the  mind,  and  terrible  suf- 
fering ensues." 

Saint  Theresa  relates  to  us  what  she  felt 
in  her  body  while  her  eyes  were  contem- 
plating God  in  the  invisible  world  where  the 
crowd  sees  nothing,  while  her  ears  were 
listening  to  the  commands  that  God  gave 
her.  She  uses  the  word  "soul"  for  the 
person  in  state  of  ecstasy.  "The  soul  falls 
as  it  were  into  a  swoon.  The  hands  are  rigid 
unless  great  effort  is  made  to  move  them. 
The  eyes  close  mechanically  and  any  effort 
to  open  them  only  brings  the  sight  that  sees 
nothing.    The  ears  are  open  to  sound  which 
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the  understanding  does  not  note,  and  it  is 
impossible  f<>r  the  tongue  to  form  a  word  and 
pronounce  it." 

Such  i  rises  left  her  exhausted  and  over- 
u  In  lined  with  lassitude.  She  adds  further 
nil.  "I  have  sometimes  been  in  such  a 
state  as  to  lose  my  pulse  altogether.  My 
bones  seemed  to  leave  their  sockets  and  stay 
out  of  joint;  my  hands -were  so  rigid  that 
often  I  could  not  clasp  them.  The  follow- 
ing  day  there  would  be  such  pains  in  my 
arteries  and  all  my  limbs  that  my  whole  body 
was  disjointed."  For  long  years  this  state 
of  things  lasted,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the 
■■  little  woman,"  or  as  she  called  herself 
"the  little  old  woman,"  retained  to  her 
last  breath  the  full  vigor  of  her  mind.  The 
self  who  was  housekeeper  profited  by  this 
heavenly  intercourse  of  the  other  self,  in 
practical  ways — for  example  she  charged  the 
heavenly  one  to  obtain  a  pattern  of  a  new 
cap  for  the  Carmelite  nuns,  and  the  com- 
mission was  executed. 

The  results  of  these  strange  states  of 
mind,  so  singularly  and  fantastically  mixed 
with  practical  affairs,  was  a  transcendent 
mysticism,  a  subtle  analysis  of  which  is  found 
in  the  works  of  Saint  Theresa,  specially 
in  her  "Life,"  in  "The  Way  to  Per- 
fection," and  "The  Inner  Castle."  We 
shall  not  endeavor  to  follow  her,  nor  to  ex- 
plain how  mental  prayer  differs  from  the 
prayer  of  rest,  nor  how  the  prayer  of  rest 
differs  from  the  prayer  of  union,  nor  by 
what  spiritual  steps  the  soul  reaches  the  first 
spiritual  dwelling,  and  thence  goes  on  to 
the  seventh,  "  where  the  three  persons  of  the 
most  holy  Trinity  showed  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  flame."  We  will  only  ask  the 
reader  to  remark  in  order  that  he  may  under- 
stand what  follows,  that  mysticism  may  have 
two  sources,  imagination  and  sentiment. 
The  mysticism  which  is  wholly  in  the  im- 
agination excites  it  inordinately,  and  usually 
leads  to  insanity;  but  that  which  is  derived 
sentiment  shows  itself  in  bursts  of  pas- 
sionate   tenderness   which  leave    the    brain 


calmer.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  a  strong  power 
of  reason  and  practical  common  sense  joined 
to  the  mysticism  of  sentiment,  and  Saint 
Theresa  is  such  an  example. 

In  1560,  the  idea  came  to  her  to  form 
an  order  of  Carmelite  nuns  who  should  live 
under  the  primitive  rule.  A  lady  to  whom 
she  confided  her  plan,  promised  some 
money.  But  all  Avila  was  up  in  arms  at 
the  first  word  of  such  a  project,  with  all  the 
furious  indignation  of  a  little  provincial 
town  against  anything  likely  to  trouble  its 
repose.  A  hurricane  of  talk  ensued,  in 
which  the  nuns  were  not  idle.  In  the 
convent,  there  were  gossipings,  tattlings, 
harangues,  comments,  debates,  criticisms, 
and  liftings  of  hands  to  heaven,  and  looks 
exchanged.  The  father-general  of  the  prov- 
ince grew  tired  of  so  much  disturbance, 
and  commanded  Theresa  and  her  friend  to 
desist  from  their  purpose.  Avila  breathed 
once  more,  and  went  to  sleep.  Sister 
Theresa  took  advantage  of  this  lull  ;  and 
softly  and  discreetly  applied  to  Rome  for 
authority.  She  bought  under  an  assumed 
name,  a  little  house,  large  enough  to  hold  a 
dozen  nuns,  and  she  had  the  aid  of  Mother 
Mary  of  Jesus  which  was  no  small  advan- 
tage. Mother  Mary  of  Jesus,  although  of  a 
noble  family,  did  not  know  how  to  read, 
but  she  too  wanted  to  found  a  convent, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, bravely  set  out  on  foot  for  Rome. 
She  came  back  so  versed  in  formalities  and 
provided  with  documents,  that  it  was  she 
who  instructed  Saint  Theresa  with  regard  to 
the  constitutions  the  latter  wished  to  make, 
and  prevented  her  from  falling  into  mistakes. 

Permission  came  from  Rome  in  June', 
1562.  Saint  Theresa,  under  cover  of  some 
pretext,  installed  herself  in  the  little  house, 
put  up  gratings,  and  named  it  Saint  Joseph's. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  four  girls  who  had 
been  won  over  to  her  side,  joined  her,  and 
received  the  habit  from  the  hands  of  a  priest. 
The  ceremony  was  hardly  over  when  the 
news  spread  like  fire  through  Avila.    "A  sud- 
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den  descent  of  the  Moors,"  writes  an  eye- 
witness, ••  could  not  have  produced  greater 
effect."  The  people  assembled  in  the  squares 
and  streets,  shops  and  .houses  were  closed, 
and  the  noise  became  almost  a  tumult.  The 
prior  of  the  Incarnation,  where  everything 
was  upside  down,  ordered  Saint  Theresa  to 
be  brought  back,  and  when  she  had  passed 
through  the  excited  crowd,  received  her  like 
a  criminal  and  shut  her  up  in  her  cell.  The 
following  days  were  even  more  tumultuous. 
The  people  clamored  for  the  destruction  of 
the  little  convent.  The  corregidor  proceed- 
ed to  Saint  Joseph's,  with  an  escort,  and  fell 
back  abashed  before  the  four  novices  who 
appeared  behind  the  grating.  The  crowd 
was  urging  him  on,  and  he  was  about  set- 
ting forth  again  with  the  purpose  to  demol- 
ish the  convent,  when  a  monk  appeared  who 
managed  to  gain  ascendency  over  the  excited 
people,  and  calmed  them  enough  to  gain 
time.  Such  intense  excitement  over  four 
novices,  more  or  less,  ceases  to  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  when  we  reflect  that  it  was  in  a 
country  where  one-fourth  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation was  in  the  Church.  But  the  Avilese 
were  far  from  dreaming  the  importance  of 
the  event  which  had  taken  place  among 
them,  and  their  anger  came  from  the  thought 
that  they  would  be  called  on  to  give  money 
for  Saint  Joseph's.  Their  Southern  imagina- 
tions took  fire,  and  they  saw  themselves  re- 
duced to  ruin  by  one  small  convent  more. 
Thanks  to  the  harangue  of  the  pacificating 
monk  there  had  been  no  act  of  violence. 
The  town  however  went  to  law  against 
Theresa  de  Ahumada  for  having  opened  a 
religious  house  without  authority.  Dona 
Theresa  defended  herself  in  a  manner  that 
showed  how  she  had  profited  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mother  Mary  of  Jesus.  She  could 
find  no  man  who  would  dare  appeal  for  her, 
and  had  to  In-  her  own  lawyer.  Aided  by  a 
kindabbe  who  carried  her  papers,  she  plunged 
into  the  midst  of  deeds,  summons,  rejoinders. 
Another  abbe  consented  to  plead  her  cause 
before  the  King's  council  at    Madrid.     She 


carried  on  her  contest  against  Avila  for  seven 
months,  when  her  patience,  tenacity,  and 
skill  gained  the  suit.  She  made  a  triumph- 
ant re-entrance  into  Saint  Joseph,  and  hence- 
forth relinquished  business  affairs  forever  ; 
although  she  was  not  a  person  to  be  caught 
signing  an  ill-drawn  deed,  or  paying  more 
than  a  just  price. 

The  reform  introduced  and  completed 
by  her  extended  itself  by  degrees  more  gen- 
erally. A  Carmelite  convent  became  under 
her  government  a  bare  and  silent  place, 
where  hunger  and  cold  reigned;  where  the 
knees  hurt,  and  the  head  was  giddy,  and  the 
scourge  brought  blood;  where  the  will,  the 
judgment,  the  affections,  must  all  be  re- 
nounced, and  whose  inmates  must  live  sep- 
arate from  all,  weaned  from  all,  and  dead 
to  all.  There,  even  your  prayers  could  not 
belong  to  you,  but  were  directed  to  save  the 
souls  of  others,  and  you  must  not  pray  for 
yourself,  even  though  your  own  soul,  after 
such  sacrifices,  sufferings,  and  anguish, 
should  be  cast  out  at  the  judgment  day  and 
abandoned  to  torment  and  lamentations. 
This  supreme  requirement,  at  first  sight, 
seems  ferocious.  It  was  the  very  one,  hotv- 
ever,  which  made  Saint  Theresa's  concep- 
tion so  great;  for  without  this  no  religion 
can  be  secure  from  a  charge  of  egotism. 
We  see  the  world  every  day  passing  severe 
judgment  on  a  girl  who  turns  her  back  on 
her  ties  and  duties,  as  they  call  it,  to  work 
out  her  own  salvation  in  a  cloister.  Saint 
Theresa  knew  well  when  she  asked  this  she 
asked  something  greater  than  any  self-tor- 
ture, and  she  writes  pages  full  of  energy  to 
convince  certain  persons  who  cbnsidered  it 
very  hard  not  to  be  allowed  to  "pray  for 
themselves  a  great  deal."  She  left  on  the 
other  hand  one  privilege  which  was  very 
precious  for  a  contemplative  order,  and  this 
was  perfect  liberty  in  their  spiritual  life. 
Each  could  choose  her  own  confessor  and 
director,  change  him  as  she  pleased,  and 
arrange  her  own  affairs  with  heaven  as  she 
liked. 
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Universal  good  humor  and  domestic  in- 
stinct counterbalanced  the  excessive  rigor 
of  her  rule,  which  might  have  become  terri- 
ble. Saint  Joseph's  was  well  filled,  and  it 
was  far  from  rich.  Mother  Theresa  (for  she 
h;iil  been  made  prioress)  was  able  to  inocu- 
late her  household  with  some  of  her  own  pas- 
sion for  sweeping,  dusting,  mending,  and 
fricassees.  She  told  the  nuns  that  God 
was  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  midst  of  the  pots 
and  kettles,  as  much  as  he  was  in  the 
chapel,  and  she  showed  them  how  to  take 
self-love  into  the  way  in  which  they  cleaned 
away  every  bit  of  dirt.  She  liked  patched 
dresses,  but  abhorred  holes;  she  would  have 
callous  hands,  but  no  fleas.  And  above  all 
else,  her  nuns  must  be  cheerful.  They 
must  not  be  like  those  "who  can  neither 
speak,  nor  breathe,  nor  smile,  for  fear  their 
piety  will  leave  them."  Mother  Theresa's 
idea  was  that  at  their  recreation  they  should 
be  agreeable  and  make  it  pleasant  for  each 
other,  and  "that  they  should  take  great 
care  not  to  stifle  their  wit,  if  they  were  so 
lucky  as  to  have  any."  "  None  of  us  have 
too  much,"  she  said — and  herself  set  the  ex- 
ample by  keeping  the  whole  convent  alive 
wich  her  sparkling  charm.  It  is  not  easy  to 
think  of  reformed  Carmelites  as  gay;  and 
yet  they  were,  which  shows  that  the  manner 
of  life  has  infinitely  less  to  do  with  happi- 
ness than  the  purpose  for  which  we  live. 
As  soon  as  a  man  finds  in  this  world  a 
wherefore  that  satisfies  him,  the  how  be- 
comes a  matter  of  indifference. 

Now,  content  with  her  work,  Mother 
Theresa  had  no  other  dream  than  to  live  in 
peace  in  the  little  house,  to  make  the  order 
more  and  more  severe,  to  lead  its  piety 
higher  and  higher,  and  to  see  the  sauce- 
pans shine.  To  exercise  influence  over  the 
order,  and  through  that  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Catholic  Church,  had  never 
rred  to  her.  ban  Loreth's  ambition 
was  not  hers;  but  she  was  born  at  the  right 
time,  and  circumstances  compelled  her  to 
execute  the   work   in   which  he  had  failed. 


The  one  had  been  blocked  and  crushed, 
and  we  are  about  to  see  how  events  carried 
the  other  through  difficulties  and  resistance. 


V. 


To  Philip  II.  there  was  no  separateness 
between  his  power  and  the  Catholic  power. 
Not  unreasonably,  he  considered  himself  the 
pillar  of  a  church  the  first  rule  of  which 
was  obedience.  In  his  opinion,  however, 
the  obedience  was  owed  to  him  first,  before 
it  was  owed  to  the  head  of  the  Church. 
He  had  retained  this  obedience  by  reserving 
to  himself  the  bestowal  of  the  gifts  and 
benefices,  and  thus  proved  to  his  clergy 
that  he  had  power  as  well  as  will  to 
defend  himself  against  Rome.  He  had 
gone  to  the  length  of  appointing  to  the 
Archbishopric,  a  man  whom  the  Pope  had 
excommunicated  for  disobedience;  but  it 
happened  to  be  a  disobedience  of  which 
Philip  approved.  Both  monks  and  bishops 
were  devoted  to  a  monarch  from  whom  they 
might  expect  everything,  and  in  whom  Spain 
loved  the  very  things  with  which  history  re- 
proaches him,  viz  :  his  zeal  against  heretics, 
and  his  attachment  to  outward  forms.  In 
the  eyes  of  most  Spaniards  Philip  II.  wore 
an  aureole.  Writes  the  Venetian  Cantarini: 
"They  did  not  love  him,  they  did  not 
reverence  him,  they  adored  him,  and  re- 
garded his  commands  as  so  sacred  that  in 
transgressing  them  they  feared  to  displease 
God."  In  the  struggles  Saint  Theresa,  the 
reformer,  had  to  pass  through  it  seemed  per- 
fectly natural  to  her  to  take  her  troubles  to 
the  King;  she  wrote  to  him  as  best  she  could, 
without  thoughts  of  etiquette,  and  leaned 
on  his  support  against  the  Pope's  nuncio. 
It  was  equally  natural  for  her  adversaries  to 
seek  aid  from  Rome.  In  1565,  the  father- 
general  of  the  Carmelites  came  to  Spain,  on 
invitation  from  Philip  II.,  who  desired  to 
see  monks  poor  and  holy,  and  who  per- 
ceived that  in  his  kingdom  much  was  lack- 
ing in    both    respects.      The    father-general 
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inaugurated  some  slight  changes  in  the 
houses  of  the  men,  but  as  his  measures 
were  ill-received,  he  prudently  returned  to 
Rome.  His  journey,  though  apparently  in- 
significant, was  full  of  serious  consequences; 
for,  in  passing  Avila,  he  visited  Saint 
Joseph's,  and  finding  it  in  such  accordance 
with  his  views,  he  gave  Mother  Theresa 
patents  to  found  other  similar  monasteries. 
"  I  did  not  ask  for  them,"  writes  she,  and 
she  can  be  believed  on  her  word.  Once  in 
her  hands,  the  light  beamed  on  her.  An 
express  was  sent  post  haste  after  the  father- 
general  which  overtook  him  at  Valencia,  on 
his  way  to  Italy.  She  prayed  for  patents  to 
establish  Carmelite  houses  for  men,  under 
the  primitive  order.  He  gave  them  to  her. 
Saint  Theresa  knew  the  progress  that 
Protestant  reform  had  made,  and  the  ur- 
gency laid  upon  the  Catholic  Church  to  op- 
pose to  them  something  better  than  the 
monks  were  doing,  some  better  thing  than 
full  wine  cellars  and  nuns  singing  psalms 
with  young  men  to  listen.  She  was  sure 
that  the  elements  existed  in  Spain  for  the 
inhuman  order  which  she  desired  to  see 
flourish,  and  that  there  were  men  and 
women  ready  to  throw  themselves  into  clois- 
ters where  they  could  torture  their  bodies, 
and  intoxicate  their  souls  with  mystic  pleas- 
ures. The  convents  as  they  were,  seemed 
made  only  for  Sancho  Panzas.  She  wished 
them  to  be  tempting  to  Don  Quixotes.  In 
August,  1567,  she  set  forth  to  found  a  Car- 
melite nunnery  at  Medina  del  Campo,  fif- 
teen leagues  from  Avila;  and  from  this  time 
forward,  she  never  stopped,  except  for  a 
forced  rest,  which  we  shall  come  to  in  its 
proper  place.  During  the  remaining  fifteen 
years  of  her  life,  Mother  Theresa  traversed 
Spain  on  a  mule,  or  in  a  big  cart,  which  had 
been  built  inside  the  convent.  Many  times 
she  crossed  dreary  Castile,  as  far  as  the 
great  dust-colored  horizon.  She  saw  Anda- 
lusia, whose  soft  climate  enervated  her. 
She  traversed  sierras  that  were  without  trees 
or  roads,  slept  in  the  miserable  inns  of  the 


muleteers,  which  still  in  our  own  day  speak 
so  much  of  Spain  to  the  traveler.  She  was 
in  constant  lack  of  necessaries,  worn  out 
with  fever,  an  arm  broken  once,  which  she 
never  stopped  to  have  set;  in  one  place  spit 
at,  in  another  idolized,  until  she  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  an  edifice  so  powerful, 
so  enduring,  that  in  17 13,  Spain  could 
count  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  convents 
and  monasteries,  and  the  rest  of  Europe, 
nearly  five  hundred.  Neither  partisan  nor 
adversary  can  fail  to  admire  the  genius  and 
energy  and  organizing  power  of  this  invalid, 
whose  sufferings  were  enough  to  have  im- 
paired any  ordinary  judgment,  and  who  was 
yet  always  wise,  prudent,  cheerful,  and  car- 
ried her  gigantic  work  in  success  to  the  very 
end. 

The  difficulties  were  enormous.  She 
must  find  money,  she  must  overcome  dis- 
trust from  authorities,  and  often  from  the 
clergy  ;  she  must  conquer  the  hostility  of 
the  ancient  convents,  to  which  the  reform 
was  both  an  insult  and  a  threat.  Specially 
necessary  was  it  to  keep  free  from  bene- 
factors and  benefactresses,  who  because 
their  purse  had  helped,  felt  themselves 
chief  managers.  The  Princess  of  Eboli  for 
instance,  (the  mother-in-law  of  the  one 
whom  Philip  loved  and  put  to  death,)  hav- 
ing fancied  to  found  a  monastery  under 
Saint  Theresa's  auspices,  looked  on  it  as 
her  plaything,  and  gave  the  nuns  more 
trouble  than  a  hundred  disciplines  would 
have  done.  She  gave  so  much  trouble  that 
Saint  Theresa  took  upon  herself  to  have 
the  nuns  all  leave  the  monastery  in  secret 
one  night.  Everything  considered,  the 
convents  that  were  founded  only  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  had  not  a  penny  of  en- 
dowment, gave  the  least  care.  Often,  at 
first,  there  was  no  dinner,  but  after  a  while 
some  girl  \fith  a  dowry  would  come  in,  and 
then  so  little  was  needing  in  a  convent 
under  the  new  rule,  that  things  soon  ar- 
ranged themselves.  Sister  Theresa  allowed 
but  one  luxury  ;  but  this  was  an   important 
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one,  and  one  for  which  she  paid  dear — the 
luxury  of  a  fine  view.  It  seemed  to  her  a 
small  matter  to  divide  a  sardine  into  four 
parts,  provided  while  you  ate  your  bit  of  the 
tail,  you  could  i  ontemplate  a  line  view. 

1 1  was  her  genius  to  understand  that  a 
new  spirit  was  necessary  under  new  condi- 
tions. She  took  every  pains  to  surround 
herself  with  chosen  persons,  and  all  her 
courage  was  needed  to  refuse  the  postulants 
that  founders  and  benefactors,  male  and 
female,  would  foist  upon  her.  "God  save 
me,"  she  wrote,  "from  grands  seigneurs,  who 
can  do  what  they  please,  and  have  such 
singular  freaks  of  fancy."  God  did  not  pre- 
serve her  from  them,  but  she  encountered 
them  with  firmness,  and  declared  that  though 
the  world  might  fall,  she  would  never  receive 
a  postulant  whom  she  considered  unfit. 
Girls  without  vocations  who  desired  to  enter 
a  convent  "to  escape  something  disagreeable 
in  the  world,"  that  class  which  had  been 
the  sore  of  the  monastic  orders,  she  discarded 
at  once  and  always.  Convents  should  not 
become  family  boarding  houses,  neither 
should  they  be  hospitals  to  receive  all  the 
lame,  deformed,  and  idiot  children.  Per- 
sons were  entrusted  by  her  to  inquire  with 
regard  to  postulants,  and  no  deformed  per- 
son, whatever  her  dowry,  was  received.  As 
for  fools,  she  would  not  have  them  at  any 
price.  '  'They  are  incurable,"  she  would  say. 
But  of  all,  those  she  most  dreaded  were 
the  "melancholy."  They  were  her  special 
terror,  for  her  experience  had  taught  her 
that  the  evil  of  melancholy  is  contagious, 
and  that  what  we  today  call  pessimism  may 

i  epidemic.  "It  is  a  most  dangerous 
malady,"  she  says,  "and  should  be  treated 
as  such."  She  had  her  own  favorite  treat- 
ment, and  il  was  two-fold,  applying  both 
to  bo.  oul.     rhe  patient  sick  of  mel- 

ily  was  sent  to  the  infirmary !ind  purged, 

nol  permitted  to  fast  nor  to  eat  fish. 
In  Saint  Theresa's  materia  medica,  fish  was 
the  cause  ol  all  bad  humors.     The  mental 

onsisted  in  directing  the  patient  not  to 


indulge  dreamy  musings,  but  to  be  very  ac- 
tive and  perform  the  manual  labor  of  the 
house.  She  was  made  to  feel  that  she  was 
not  specially  interesting,  received  no  special 
notice,  and  was  treated  like  all  the  others. 
She  was,  however,  made  to  obey — for  The- 
resa had  found  that  obedience  was  unusually 
distasteful  to  the  melancholy,  and  she  drew 
her  own  conclusions:  "When  they  desire 
their  own  will  they  call  themselves  melan- 
choly." Her  diagnosis  of  this  malady  was, 
that  its  seat  is  in  the  imagination,  that  if  it 
is  rarely  fatal,  it  is  rarely  curable,  but  that  it 
leads  to  insanity,  and  is  always  insupportable 
to  others. 

She  respected  learning,  but  in  her  eyes 
good  judgment  went  before.  Talkers  and 
pedants  she  hated.  "God  has  no  desire 
that  we  should  fill  our  minds  with  long  dis- 
courses." She  was  entirely  convinced  that 
God  had  the  faculty  of  hearing  with  half  an 
ear,  and  that  to  him  the  intention  was  the 
all  important.  In  her  visits  she  came  to 
one  convent  where  only  one  out  of  nine 
worthy  young  nuns  could  read,  and  their 
days  had  been  passed  in  spelling  out  the 
mass  from  different  books,  so  that  it  never 
went  together;  but  Theresa  declared  with- 
out hesitation  that  God  would  accept 
"their  efforts,"  and  the  effort  had  surely 
been  great.  She  loved  youth,  and  nothing 
could  take  from  her  "  its  charming  gayety." 
It  is  worth  hearing  her  tell  when  she  was 
sixty  years  old,  of  the  terrors  of  Sister 
Mary,  a  very  old  nun,  and  one  not  at  all 
likely  to  awaken  evil  desires.  They  were 
to  sleep  in  a  very  old  house,  the  former 
abode  of  students,  and  Sister  Mary  was 
troubled  with  a  fixed  idea  that  one  of  the 
students  had  remained  behind,  concealed 
under  the  bed,  in  her  honor.  "  I  cannot 
think  of  her  plight  without  laughing  now," 
writes  Theresa.  She  loved  healthy  natures, 
straightforward  characters,  merit  of  all  kinds, 
and  good  health.  Whether  it  was  chance 
or  not  we  cannot  say,  but  it  was  a  fact 
that  all  her  Carmelites  were  of  noble  blood. 
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In  1568  she  founded  a  house  for  men, 
not  directly,  but  by  proxy  of  two  monks 
whom  she  had  converted.  One  of  them 
was  "  Father  Anthony,"  a  tall,  handsome 
nobleman,  a  great  fighter,  and  almost  as 
dangerous  when  there  was  a  contest  going 
on  as  the  fiery  Mariano.  The  other  was 
John  of  the  Cross,  the  author  of  "The 
Burning  Flame  of  Love,"  a  man  so  small,  so 
slight,  so  slender,  that  Saint  Theresa  said 
she  had  begun  to  reform  the  monasteries  with 
a  monk  and  a  half.  They  first  established 
themselves  in  a  kind  of  stall,  where  in  win- 
ter the  snow  came  in.  Father  Anthony 
would  take  the  broom  and  sweep  it  away, 
unmindful  of  his  ancestry  and  "the  point 
of  honor."  A  few  months  later  they  formed 
a  second  house,  which  the  fiery  Mariano 
entered.  The  reformed  Carmelites  were 
called  the  Barefoots,  and  they  multiplied 
rapidly. 

In  the  meantime,  Saint  Theresa  had  re- 
ceived the  mission  to  reform  her  former 
convent  of  the  Incarnation.  The  dissatis- 
faction of  the  nuns  at  this  news  was  fierce. 
What,  be  shut  up  behind  gratings  ?  To 
have  no  pleasure  at  all,  no  assemblies  in  the 
parlor,  no  social  evenings  in  the  cells?  The 
thought  was  unendurable.  Nothing  in  the 
world  should  induce  them  to  receive  the 
new  prioress,  the  nuns  said,  and  they  called 
on  the  fashionable  youth  of  the  town  to  help 
them.  The  young  men  were  not  slow  to 
respond,  for  they  saw  that  their  best  resource 
would  be  taken  from  them  in  that  country  of 
jealous  husbands,  if  duets  and  gallantries 
were  to  come  to  an  end.  On  Saint  The- 
resa's arrival,  under  escort  of  the  father-gen- 
eral, the  convent  of  the  Incarnation  was  in 
possession  of  the  young  noblemen  of  Avila. 
The  nuns  were  gesticulating,  screaming, 
pushing,  and  blocking  the  entrance.  The 
assailants  slipped  into  the  choir  by  the  help 
of  some  dozen  sisters  who  sided  with  them, 
and  then  they  were  in  the  midst  of  two  hun- 
dred raging  women,  who  shrieked,  threatened, 
pulled  and  pushed,  vociferating  in  a  manner 
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to  recall  Vert-Vert  on  his  return  from  the 
fatal  voyage  upon  the  Loire.  The  father- 
general  turned  pale.  The  young  men 
rushed  to  and  fro,  the  sisters  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  Theresa  began  to  say  the 
Te  Deum,  and  the  medley  was  like  a  scene 
of  comic  opera.  Mother  Theresa  continued 
to  appear  meek,  unruffled,  and  unmoved. 

This  tumult  lasted  several  hours,  but  final- 
ly took  the  usual  course  of  feminine  anger, 
and  ended  in  tears  and  swoons.  Mother 
Theresa  brought  them  back  to  conscious- 
ness without  even  a  glass  of  water,  which 
some  religious  writers  have  looked  upon  as  a 
miracle.  The  mutineers,  tired  out,  retired 
to  their  cells,  the  young  noblemen  dispersed, 
not  quite  daring  to  strangle  the  new  prioress, 
but  the  sedition  was  not  yet  quelled.  The 
"  little  woman  "  had  to  expend  great  diplom- 
acy and  patience,  but  she  was  wise  enough 
not  to  make  great  requirements  at  once,  and 
one  day  she  would  abolish  the  guitar,  an- 
other the  clavichord,  gradually  substituting 
hymns  in  the  stead  of  romances  and  boleros. 
She  began  the  reform  of  the  habit  among 
the  "ancient"  and  venerable,  to  whom  it 
mattered  little,  banished  by  degrees  the  lux- 
urious furniture,  shortened  the  time  of  rec- 
reations in  the  parlor,  and  tried  to  make  up 
for  it  by  amusing  the  nuns  herself.  This 
was  not  an  easy  task,  but  Saint  Theresa  was 
a  saint  of  wit,  and  whatever  may  be  said, 
wit  is  useful  even  in  a  saint.  Her  charm 
was  so  great  that  the  very  sourest  could  not 
resist  her.  The  young  men  held  out  longer, 
and  came  in  a  band  to  inquire  for  their 
friends,  and  were  noisy  and  riotous  in  front 
of  the  grating.  After  letting  this  pass  several 
times,  Saint  Theresa  suddenly  appeared  and 
threatened  them  with  the  King.  This  time 
they  retired  and  never  returned. 

This  affair  at  the  Incarnation  made  much 
talk,  and  the  reform  movement  sprang  into 
popularity  on  account  of  the  very  excesses 
of  severity  which  Saint  Theresa  tried  in 
vain  to  prevent.  The  Barefoots  gave  them- 
selves over    to  barbarous   mortifications  of 
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the  flesh,  the  nuns  ruined  their  health,  ec- 
stasies and  visions  filled  the  convents,  and 
when  the  Spanish  people  met  one  of  the 
great  white  cloaks  and  black  veils,  they  ex- 
perienced an  emotion  which  Saint  Theresa 
describes  as  follows.  She  had  just  arrived 
in  Cordova.  "  You  might  have  thought 
from  the  crowd  and  tumult  that  the  bulls 
were  entering  the  town."  To  the  man  who 
knows  Spain  this  is  full  of  meaning.  You 
hear  the  cry  "  Los  toros!"  and  the  whole 
town  flies,  rushes,  disappears.  The  superb 
beasts,  destined  to  fall  the  next  day,  pass  at 
full  trot.  The  people  gaze  with  ferocious 
tenderness  on  their  sharp  horns  and  strong 
bodies,  calculating  how  many  horses  they 
will  disembowel,  and  how  many  wounds  it 
will  take  to  kill  them.  We  can  read  from 
all  this  the  savage  pleasure  such  a  people 
took  in  its  monks  and  nuns  who  thrust  iron 
spikes  into  their  bodies,  who  made  their 
couch  on  thorns,  who  neither  slept  nor  ate, 
who  fed  on  vermin  and  worse.  Mother 
Theresa,  who  did  nothing  but  preach 
moderation,  grew  frightened  at  the  excesses, 
but  the  Spanish  people  began  to  love  their 
"  Barefoots  "  as  they  loved  "  los  toros,"  who 
were  to  pant  and  die  before  them.  Those 
who  still  clung  to  the  "  rule  of  mitigation  " 
were  soon  constrained  to  a  reform  they  did 
not  desire;  but  they  took  alarm  for  good 
and  all  when  a  Barefoot  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  their  houses.  The  struggle  then 
began  in  which  Saint  Theresa's  work  would 
have  perished  ten  times  over,  but  for  the 
steadfastness  of  "  the  poor  little  old  woman." 
This  work  of  hers  had  one  cause  of  weak- 
ness, which  Saint  Theresa  was  the  first  to 
see.  The  reform  in  the  religious  order  car- 
ried a  principle  of  speedy  dissolution  in  its 
bosom.  In  the  first  place,  the  Carmelites 
came  under  the  government  of  the  superiors 
of  the  mitigated  order,  and  belonged  to  no 
special  province.  And  in  the  next  place, 
there  were  no  constitutions.  Each  monas- 
tery conducted  itself  as  it  thought  best,  and 
as  of  course  some  went  one  way  and  some 


another,   the    reform    was  often    imperiled. 

The  "  Mitigated,"  on  the  other  hand, 
were  a  compact  body.  They  had  with  them 
some  powerful  minds  in  Rome,  and  they 
felt  their  strength.  They  resolved  to 
crush  out  the  new  establishments  which 
made  comparison  so  unpleasant,  and  they 
joined  battle  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
order,  held  at  Plaisance,  in  May,  1575. 
The  advantage  at  first  was  theirs,  and  the 
Chapter  ordered  the  Barefoots  to  be  dis- 
persed from  their  houses,  and  Saint  Theresa, 
"  that  vagabond,"  was  ordered  to  strict  re- 
tirement, with  prohibition  to  leave  the 
convent.  She  parried  the  blow  and  saved 
her  people  by  appealing  to  the  King,  who 
took  great  interest  in  the  reform.  She  ad- 
vised the  rest  to  keep  quiet;  but  these 
monks  were  not  men  to  be  led  as  a  sem- 
inary is  conducted  nowadays.  Most  of 
them  had  the  temperament  of  the  Due  de 
Joyeuse,  who  unfrocked  himself  during  the 
League  to  become  general  of  the  army,  and 
calmly  refrocked  himself  at  the  end,  having 
thus  made,  says  Saint  Simon,  "  a  singular 
parenthesis  of  ten  years,  in  the  twenty  of 
a  religious  life."  The  Barefoots  did  not 
shrink  from  parentheses.  Handsome  Father 
Anthony  taunted  the  others  that  they  were 
like  timid  hares,  and  as  the  hesitation  still 
continued,  the  ever  effervescent  Mariano, 
sounding  the  charge  with  his  clarion  voice, 
preached  a  sermon  from  the  text,  ' '  Tempus 
pads,  tempus  belli,"  carrying  them  away  with 
his  eloquence,  so  that  they  decided  to  make 
an  attack. 

The  one  among  them  who  had  authority 
as  visitor,  was  intrusted  to  repair  to  the  chief 
house  of  the  Mitigated,  and  Father  Mari- 
ano, who  scented  powder,  accompanied  him, 
and  fell  into  the  midst  of  the  most  delight- 
ful monkish  revolt  he  could  have  dreamed 
of.  The  visitor  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces  in 
the  terrible  tumult,  and  Mariano,  seeing  what 
was  coming,  ran  off  for  aid,  and  brought 
back  the  Governor  of  Seville  and  the  Arch- 
bishop, freed  the  inspector  from  his  peril, 
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and  in  his  sleep  that  night  his  dreams  were 
of  St.  Quentin. 

The  details  of  the  events  of  this  quarrel, 
which  lasted  several  years,  would  be  tiresome 
in  the  relation,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
after  several  alternations  of  fortune,  Rome 
declared  for  the  Mitigated.  The  Barefoots 
still  resisted,  thanks  to  Saint  Theresa,  who 
gave  them  directions  and  councils  from  the 
silence  of  herself,  as  a  person  might  who 
knew  the  world  and  took  it  as  it  was. 
Writing  about  a  certain  monk,  she  says  to 
Father  Mariano,  "I  believe  he  speaks  the 
truth,  as  it  is  his  interest  for  the  time  being. " 
Under  such  a  leader  the  reform  would  never 
have  been  vanquished,  had  she  been  obeyed. 
But  Saint  Theresa  was  not  obeyed,  and  the 
monks  were  imprudent  and  not  adroit.  They 
showed  themselves  both  aggressive  and 
timid,  and  their  last  folly  was  to  anger  the  . 
King,  and  he  in  turn  abandoned  them. 
The  year  1578  found  them  dispersed  and 
in  hiding.  Such  of  their  leaders  as  the 
Mitigated  had  seized  were  treated  as  the 
religious  of  those  times  treated  one  another 
— thrown  into  black  dungeons  and  beaten 
like  dogs.  The  destruction  of  the  order 
was  consummated  by  arrests  made  by  the 
order  of  the  nuncio,  and  the  reform  and 
everything  seemed  at  an  end. 

The  spirit  of  Saint  Theresa  bent  for  the 
first  time  when  this  dark  news  of  the  arrest 
of  the  nuncio  was  brought  to  her  in  her 
prison  cell.  She  wept,  and  then  desired  to 
be  left  alone,  and  shut  herself  up  for  a  whole 
day.  The  despair  of  a  mystic  when  his 
work  fails  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
despair  of  ordinary  mortals  whose  labors 
come  to  naught.  The  despair  and  anguish 
of  the  mystic  is  on  account  of  the  work  of 
God,  from  whom  the  order  comes,  and  to 
whom  the  mystic  speaks.  Why  then  this 
defeat  and  ruin  ?  Has  God  denied  his 
work  ?     Has  he  betrayed  his  servant  ? 

If  we  could  but  know  what  passes  in  these 
strange  brains,  why  the  anguish  suddenly 
changes  to  enthusiasm,  why  the  doubt  turns 


to  confidence,  and  where  it  is  that  the  vis- 
ionary becomes  the  man  of  action!     Mother 
Theresa  rose  the  next  morning,  tranquil  and 
serene.        She    penned    numerous     letters, 
which  unfortunately  have  been  lost,  sent  off 
couriers  in  clouds  to  the  Barefoots,  to  pow- 
erful nobles,   to  the  King's  council,  and  to 
Philip  II.     The  letters  are  gone,  but  we  can 
read  their  effect.     Philip  spoke  drily  to  the 
nuncio,  "  Monseigneur,  you  will  oblige  me 
by  aiding  virtue.     You  do  not  like  the  bare- 
footed Carmelites,  and  you  make  them  feel 
it  too  severely:"     The   nuncio  withdrew  in 
deep  mortification,  and  made  his  peace  as 
soon  as  possible.     The  Barefoots  were  made 
into  a  separate  independent    order  by    the 
Holy    See.      Saint    Theresa    regained   her 
liberty,  and  resumed  her  life  in  the  chariot. 
During   her  captivity  she   composed  the 
most    famous    of    her     mystical    writings, 
"  Las  Moradas,"  "The  Mansions."     This 
book  will   be  read   so  long   as  a  Catholic 
church  and  convents  exist,  but  it  is  a  book 
which  loses,  I  will  not  say  its  interest,  but 
its  sense,  unless  it  is  read  under  the  shadow 
of  the  altar.      Saint  Theresa  compares  the 
soul  to  a  single  diamond  which  holds  within 
seven  mansions.      Prayer  is  the  door  to  the 
castle.     Through  prayer,  you  penetrate  into 
the    several   dwellings,    where    supernatural 
introspection,  spiritual  jubilation,  and  other 
mystic   states  inhabit.     The  central  cham- 
ber opens  from  these  rooms,  and  here  the 
spiritual  marriage,  which  must  not  be  con- 
fused   with     the    bethrothal,    takes    place. 
Such  things  do  not  come  within  the  under- 
standing   of    every    man.     To    the    devout 
soul    who    feels    he    can    understand    these 
mystic  writings  of  Saint  Theresa,  they  must 
be    a   fond    delectation.     They  abound   in 
soft  words  of  tenderness,  gracious  compar- 
isons, little  cries  of  passion  worthy  the   sun 
of  Castille,  and  they  have  also  their  full  share 
of  antitheses,  those  subtilties,  and  all  that 
glittering  coin  which  Spain  so  much  loved, 
and    which     will    always    be     pleasing    to 
women.     Saint  Theresa    shared    the   tastes 
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of  her  time,  and  the  strophes  of  her 
"Glose"  continue  in  Lopez  de  Vega  and 
Calderon,  to  end  in  Corneille.  The  liter- 
ary relationship  between  the  variations  of 
the  "Glose,"  "I  die  for  the  death  that 
comes  not,"  and  the  stanzas  of  Rodrigo,  is 
very  close. 

Very  fortunately  for  her  converts,  the  mo- 
ment a  practical  question  came  up,  Mother 
Theresa  put  fine  phrases  and  highly  distilled 
sentiments  to  one  side.  A  cat  was  then 
nothing  but  a  cat  to  her,  and  had  no  chance 
to  pass  for  a  seraph.  The  victorious  Bare- 
foots  met  in  general  chapter  at  Alcala  in 
1 58 1.  Mother  Theresa  took  advantage  of 
this  meeting  to  have  the  rules  revised  and 
corrected.  She  showed  much  severity  to 
her  two  great  enemies — "the  malady  of  the 
scruple  which  devours  straightforward  and 
timorous  souls;  and  dirt,  which  was  destroy- 
ing the  Barefoots  as  it  did  other  monks." 
She  had  passed  her  life  fighting  these  two 
plagues.  "Pray  don't  be  sanctimonious 
and  shocked  by  everything,"  she  wrote 
somewhat  roughly  to  a  prior  who  was  not 
inclined  to  indulgence;  and  to  another,  a 
future  prelate,  whose  mind  always  wandered 
at  prayers,  and  whose  conscience  suffered 
torments  from  this  weakness,  she  writes,  "I 
am  as  subject  to  wandering  thoughts  as  you 
are  when  you  read  the  office;  but  my  advice 
to  you  would  be  to  attribute  it  to  a  weakness 
of  the  head,  as  I  do.  The  Lord  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  our  intention  in  praying  to 
him  is  to  pray  well."  Her  Carmelites  caused 
her  great  annoyance  with  their  childish 
trifles.  She  requested  from  the  Chapter 
that  subjects  to  cause  "scruples"  should  be 
done  away  with  as  far  as  possible.  "Take 
care  not  to  specify  whether  the  hose  shall 
be  of  wool  or  tow,  but  say  simply  that  they 
may  wear  hose,  because  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  'scruples. ' "  "  In  the 
article  which  says  the  cap  shall  be  made 
from  hemp  of  the  first  quality,  say  only,  it 
shall  be  of  linen."  "My  advice  would  be 
to  abolish  all  rules  forbidding  us  to  eat  eggs 


in  Lent  and  bread  at  collation.  It  is  a 
source  of  'scruples,'  and  injurious  to  the 
health  of  many."  (Letter  to  Father  Gratian.) 
The  broadness  of  her  mind  was  such  that 
she  settled  a  question  in  the  negative,  which 
moralists  have  many  times  discussed  and 
concluded  in  as  many  various  ways.  It 
happens  that  at  times  certain  thoughts  come 
into  our  minds,  thoughts  we  have  not  de- 
sired, which  could  we  have  foreseen  them 
we  would  rather  not  have  had;  we  may 
even  condemn  them,  yet  nevertheless  they 
have  come,  suggesting  the  way,  if  not  the  de- 
sire, to  commit  some  wrong  action,  perhaps 
a  crime.  Are  we  guilty  because  we  have 
had  such  thoughts  ?  Are  we  responsible 
for  them  ?  Saint  Theresa  says  we  are  not. 
She  writes  to  her  niece,  "  Do  not  imagine 
that  a  mere  thought,  however  bad,  is  a  sin." 
.  The  problem  was  perhaps  simpler  for  her 
than  for  some  others,  because  she  saw  the 
evil  one  whispering  bad  thoughts  into  the 
ears  of  men.  Whether  we  have  to  do  with 
the  classic  devil  of  horns  and  a  tail,  or  with 
an  invisible  demon  crouching  in  the  depths 
of  each  one  of  us,  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  me  any  less  delicate.  I  should  be 
disposed  for  my  part  to  be  less  mild  than 
Saint  Theresa,  and  I  would  advise  at  least 
a  little  remorse  at  having  been  lured  into  a 
talk  with  the  devil.  That  dirt  was  a  merit, 
however,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  she  could 
never  be  induced  to  believe.  "  It  is  a  ter- 
rible thing,"  she  declares,  and  begs  that  no 
money  be  spared  to  introduce  cleanliness. 

But  by  this  time  Saint  Theresa  is  worn, 
old,  and  dying.  What  is  there  remaining 
of  the  charming  Theresa  de  Ahumada  ?  On 
the  outside,  nothing.  She  has  become  a 
little,  wrinkled  old  woman,  lame  in  one  arm, 
suffering  with  disease  of  the  heart,  and  half 
paralyzed,  burning  with  fever  and  aching 
with  pains,  piteous  to  behold.  Her  beauti- 
ful dark  eyes  alone  remain  to  tell  of  her 
past  triumphs.  But  within!  Ah,  there  she 
has  everything.  She  is  a  being  full  of  life, 
amiable,   exquisite,   with  a  heart  of  fire,  a 
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woman,  who,  had  she  not  been  a  saint 
would  have  been  a  Dyonise,  that  Spanish 
Juliette  of  Lope  de  Vega's  "  Fuerza  Lasti- 
mosa,"  a  happier  but  still  more  impetuous 
heroine  than  her  Italian  sister.  She  was, 
in  fine,  a  woman  of  genius,  holding  grave 
and  lofty  sentiments,  and  of  incomparable 
dignity;  and  that  restless  spirit  of  the  first 
period  of  her  life  has  now  grown  into  one  of 
the  grandest  figures  of  the  Catholic  world. 
The  combination  of  all  her  qualities  forms  a 
perfectly  noble  being,  saved  by  the  rarest 
good  sense  that  ever  dwelt  in  mortal  mind 
from  shipwreck  in  eccentricity,  that  rock  of 
danger  for  exceptional  natures. 

The  problem  of  her  life  is,  how  this  tine 
and  limpid  reason  was  not  confused  by  the 
double  existence  that  her  special  condi- 
tions induced;  how  her  repeated  long  and 
cruel  illnesses,  from  which  she  arose  almost 
dead,  could  leave  her  with  so  clear  a  brain 
that  she  could  pass  from  an  ecstasy  to  her 
pen,  from  a  miracle  to  a  business  letter. 
Her  biographies  contain  an  anecdote  that 
is  an  epitome  of  her  history.  One  day, 
while  frying  a  fish  for  the  convent  dinner, 
an  ecstasy  seized  her,  stiffening  her  limbs 
and  depriving  her  of  the  power  of  speech  and 
motion.  The  crisis  over,  Mother  Theresa 
found  that  instinctively  she  had  held  on  to 
the  frying  pan,  and  that  the  fish  was  safe. 
She  never,  in  the  midst  of  the  marvelous 
and  supernatural,  let  go  the  frying  pan. 

She  had  the  courage  of  a  man,  a  calm 
and  equable  demeanor,  and  lofty  views. 
She  blushed  for  the  monks  and  nuns  of  her 
time,  but  knowing  the  chivalry  at  the  root 
of  the  Spanish  soul,  she  felt  the  more  she 
asked  from  them  of  cruel  penances,  fearful 
self-abandonment,  things  that  are  but  folly 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  the  flesh, 
the  greater  would  be  the  harvest.  She 
boldly  claimed  superhuman  efforts  from 
them,  and  she  got  them.  Had  she  asked 
less  she  would  have  got  nothing.  The 
proof  of  how  justly  she  had  read  her  nation 
it   that   the   was  constantly  carried   further 


than  she  wished,  and  was  even  forced  to 
hold  back  her  followers,  forced  to  remind 
them  that  we  have  a  body,  and  that  when 
we  disregard  it,  it  takes  its  vengeance  on 
the  mind.  Her  work,  which  she  had  to 
protect  against  a  powerful  body,  against 
Rome,  and  against  error  at  home,  she  saved 
and  bequeathed  to  posterity  as  a  living  tes- 
timony  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  woman. 

We  may  condemn  her  ideas,  smile  at  her 
simple  faith,  at  her  familiarity  with  the  De- 
ity, we  may  doubt  the  goodness  of  her  influ- 
ence over  young  and  inexperienced  minds, 
but  we  cannot  live  on  intimate  terms  with 
her  without  feeling,  even  at  the  distance  of 
three  hundred  years,  the  attraction  that  dom- 
inated her  contemporaries,  and  that  inspired 
them  to  move  mountains.  There  is  a  key 
to  the  secret  of  this  charm — Saint  Theresa 
was  alive,  as  no  one  is  any  longer  in  our 
century,  and  as  few  were  even  in  her  day, 
when  life  abounded.  She  had  no  concep- 
tion of  weak  indifferentism.  Melancholy 
she  detested  as  a  principle  of  all  weakness 
and  cowardice.  That  a  man  should  be 
brave  and  not  quail  before  his  destiny  was 
to  her  a  requisite.  She  never  thought,  ' '  Cui 
bono  ?  "  and  never  said,  "What  for  ?  " 

In  the  month  of  September,  1582,  being 
very  ill,  she  went  from  Valladolid  to  Alba, 
where  she  languished  for  about  two  weeks 
and  then  died.  She  was  buried  in  the  con- 
vent at  Alba,  behind  walls  and  gratings,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  very  deep  trench,  under  an 
immense  heap  of  stones.  But  even  these 
precautions  were  not  proof  against  the  Span- 
ish character.  Two  monks  labored  four 
nights  that  they  might  disinter  the  body  and 
cut  off  one  of  her  hands  for  a  relic.  Another 
monk,  sent  by  a  chapter  of  the  Barefoots, 
unburied  her  again,  and  this  time  cut  off 
the  arm  on  which  the  hand  still  remained, 
quite  as  they  would  have  cut  off  a  ripe  fruit. 
A  lay  sister  came  with  a  knife  and  tore  out 
her  heart  like  a  wild  beast,  and  carried  it 
away.  The  poor  body  was  divided  into 
bits,  and  the  morsels  distributed  among  the 
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churches.  The  town  disputed  for  her  mu- 
tilated skeleton,  that  they  might  build  it  a 
sanctuary  and  have  a  shrine  for  pilgrims. 
These  bones  were  carried  off,  brought  back, 
but  they  finally  repose  at  Alba. 

Every  night  from  ten  o'clock  until  eleven, 
throughout  the  whole  Christian  world,  the 
Carmelite  prays.  But  her  prayer  is  not  for 
herself,  any  more  than  are  the  stripes  on  her 
back,  or  the  cravings  of  her  stomach.  The 
Abbess  has  just  repeated,  as  she  does  every 
night,  that  the  Carmelite  who  thinks  of  her 
own  salvation  is  unworthy  the  name.  She 
is  at  her  post  to  succour  the  souls  of  others 
and  not  her  own.  This  is  the  hour,  she  has 
been  told,  when  evil  holds  most  sway  in  the 
world  and  prepares  for  its  work,  and  as  she 
has  entered  the  cloister  in  youth  and  inno- 
cence, so  these  words  give  her  vague  dreams 


of  unknown  and  fearful  mysteries.  As  she 
prays,  she  seems  to  see  the  great  army  of 
evil  hovering  silently  over  the  darkened 
world.  The  army  grows  and  spreads,  but 
as  it  advances  it  comes  to  a  kneeling  group 
of  poor  sisters  in  their  woolen  robes.  The 
dark  army  recoils,  and  some  out  of  them 
are  saved,  who  would  otherwise  have  gone 
on  to  destruction.  The  Carmelite  takes 
back  with  her  to  her  cold  cell  the  vision  of 
victory,  and  slumbers  in  happy  rest.  This 
glorious  ray  of  poetry  she  owes  to  Saint 
Theresa,  and  the  reward  of  all  her  sacrifice 
is  the  hope  of  expiating  for  others.  Hope, 
says  Saint  Basil,  is  the  dream  of  a  man  who 
wakes.  The  hope  which  this  "poor  little 
old  woman"  bequeathed  to  the  Carmelites 
is  a  sublime  dream. 

Sara  Carr  Upto7i. 


THE  MONUMENT  AT  LANGSTON'S. 


I  was  born  in  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, in  the  good  old  days  when  negroes 
were  slaves,  when  lard  oil  lamps  and  tallow 
dips  burned  by  night  in  smoky  apartments, 
and  when  sable  genii  in  red  turbans  flitted  be- 
fore huge  open  fires  in  culinary  preparation. 
St.  Joseph  was  a  smaller  place  then, but  vastly 
more  bustling.  It  was  the  point  of  departure 
for  Holiday's  overland  stages,  and  for  the 
pony  express.  Many  a  time  my  boyish  blood 
has  tingled  in  sympathetic  excitement  as  the 
trim  rider  spurred  his  thoroughbred,  bound- 
ing from  the  wide  barn  doors,  and  raced 
around  the  corner  of  Patee's  Park,  and  so 
down  Penn  Street  to  the  ferry.  Many  a  time 
have  I  stood,  bare-footed  and  hickory-shirted, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  swiftly  flowing,  muddy 
river,  and  watched  horse  and  man  dash  from 
the  ferry-boat's  deck,  scramble  up  the  steep 
bank,  and  disappear — rising  and  falling  in 
gradually    decreasing    undulations— among 


the  tall  cottonwoods  on  the  Kansas  side. 

One  day,  I  remember,  the  streets  were 
muddy — for  there  was  no  macadam  in  those 
days.  The  pony  rider  came  from  the  barn 
with  a  bound  as  usual,  splashing  with  soft 
mud  the  group  of  ragged  urchins  who  daily 
gathered  about  to  .witness  this  exciting  exit. 
What  boy  among  them  all  would  have 
exchanged  places  with  any  one  on  earth  that 
day — save  only  with  that  pony  rider  ?  On 
that  day,  as  usual,  the  rider  turned  sharp 
around  the  corner  of  Patee's  Park.  Then  in 
an  instant — I  do  not  know  how  it  happened 
— four  iron-shod  hoofs  were  in  the  air,  the 
horse  lay  panting  upon  its  side,  and  the  trig 
rider  was  literally  wallowing  in  the  mire.  Of 
course  there  was  a  rush  of  men  and  boys 
from  the  stable — but  they  came  too  late. 
Quick  as  thought,  the  gallant  rider  sprang 
up,  the  animal  struggled  to  its  feet,  the  man 
jumped  to    the   saddle,    the  long  Mexican 
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spurs  sank  deep,  and  the  gallant  pair  rushed 
off  on  their  long  trip  across  the  plains.  No 
time  for  cleaning  up  in  those  days. 

Saint  Joseph  is  not  the  town  now  that  it 
was  along  in  the  '50's.  The  building  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  seems  to  have  left  the 
place  stranded.  It  has  grown,  to  be  sure 
It  has  gas,  now,  and  macadamized  streets, 
and  a  union  depot,  and  the  telephone — and 
a  bridge  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ferry  of 
'other  days.  Still  there  is  an  air  of  sleepy 
quiet,  vastly  unlike  the  old  bustling  spirit 
that  pervaded  the  depot  of  overland  traffic. 
It  is  like  a  stately  cottonwood  that,  un- 
dermined by  the  swift  river  at  its  feet,  and 
lying  prone  upon  the  restless  current,  sprouts 
there  a  new  abnormal  growth  of  foliage,  which 
is  at  once  the  fruit  and  parent  of  decay. 
The  town  seems  striving  to  make  a  brave 
show  of  prosperity  in  adversity.  Its  latter 
growth  has  sapped  the  substance  from  which 
it  grew. 

And  then  what  wild  excitement  of  war  time 
in  a  border  State  ?  when  Price  and  Siegel 
marched  and  counter-marched  about  the 
place;  and  prominent  citizens,  now  of  this 
side  and  now  of  that,  were  seized  by  night 
and  incontinently  jailed  or  carried  off.  All 
that  is  over  now. 

And  then  when  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation came  at  last,  what  airs  of  vast 
personal  importance  were  assumed  by  the 
"free  niggers"  !  And  how  proud  Southern 
eyes  flashed  and  haughty  Southern  lips 
curled  in  ill-concealed  indignation  at  this 
newly  acquired  self-importance  of  their  late 
"  property  "  ! 

It  is  from  these  later  troublous  days  of 
disfranchisement  and  bitter  feeling  that  the 
figure  of  Charley  Langston  comes  back  to 
me  like  some  half-forgotten  memory  of  spring 
days.  A  freshness  of  imperishable  youth 
hangs  about  the  image.  Even  later  impres 
sions  cannot  efface  that. 

Can  I  call  it  up  ?  A  boy  of  ten,  perhaps 
a  trifle  undersized.  A  shock  of  hair — 
white,  possibly,  originally,  but  sun-tanned  to 


a  dusty  mouse-color — crowned  by  a  bat- 
tered straw  hat,  brimless,  and  all  but 
crownless.  Beneath  the  front  hair,  a  pair 
of  pathetic  black  eyes,  with  a  minimum  of 
nose  above  a  maximum  of  mouth.  A 
ragged  shirt  of  "hickory" — an  almost  in- 
destructible cloth,  now  nearly  obsolete — 
covered  the  body,  and  the  short  trousers 
were  supported  from  the  left  shoulder  by 
one  home-made  suspender.  Large  feet, 
brown  and  bare,  and  hands  almost  equally 
large  and  brown,  complete  the  picture. 
Winter  and  summer,  the  dress  was  the 
same. 

The  Langstons  were  "people  who  had 
seen  better  days."  Is  there  a  poor  family 
in  all  this  broad  land,  I  wonder,  that  does 
not  set  up  that  pitiful  claim  to  gentility  ? 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  '64,  I  think,  that 
Charley  Langston  first  attracted  my  notice. 
We  were  new  to  the  business  of  house- 
keeping, Nell  and  I,  and  of  course  had  not 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  our  own  cow.  We 
"took  milk"  of  the  Langstons.  Charley 
was  the  milkmaid  fair,  who  came  tripping 
to  our  door  over  the  hills  of  South  Twelfth 
Street. 

I  sat  upon  the  back  porch,  I  remember, 
contemplatively  smoking  my  after  dinner 
cigar,  watching  the  sinking  sun,  which  glo- 
rified the  river,  and  listening  to  the  suburban 
silence.  Nell  was  about  the  premises  some- 
where— invisible  and  inaudible.  I  felt  sud- 
denly that  I  was  not  alone — although  no 
sound  had  broken  in  upon  my  reverie. 

"  Here's  yer  milk."  The  voice  was 
sweet,  shrill,  peculiarly  pathetic — like  the 
high  treble  pipe  of  an  organ.  I  turned  to 
the  stairs  at  the  sound,  and  Charley  Lang- 
ston stood  before  me. 

After  that  I  saw  him  frequently,  this 
little  ragged  bucket-bearer.  We  became, 
in  a  manner,  cronies. 

He  came  to  us  one  evening  in  summer, 
bearing  upon  his  shoulder  a  boulder  almost 
as  large  as  himself — and  dragging  behind 
him,   fastened   to    his  waist   by   a  string,  a 
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full-grown  shrub  of  a  sort  with  which  I  was 
familiar.  I  occupied  my  customary  seat 
upon  the  kitchen  porch. 

"In  the  name  of  heaven,  Charley,  what 
have  you  got  ?  " 

The  boy  unloaded  his  boulder  upon  the 
porch,  took  several  smaller  ones  from  his 
pockets  and  laid  beside  it,  handed  his  pail 
of  milk  to  my  wife,  and  said  gravely, 
»  Rocks." 

"Where  did  you  get  them  ?  " 

"  Stumped  my  toe  on  'em." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them  ?  " 

"Take  'em  home  an'  bust  'em.  I  alius 
busts  'em  mostly  when  I  stumps  my  toes  on 
'em.  They  won't  no  other  feller  git  hurt 
on  these  rocks,  'tain't  likely." 

This  was  practical  philanthropy,  if  a  trifle 
crude. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  that  shrub, 
Charley  ? " 

"That  ain't  no  s'rub,"  said  the  piping 
voice.  "That's  jimson  weed."  [Datura 
stramonium.)  "  Mammy  an'  An't  Emraer- 
line  uses  it  fur  rheumatiz,  an'  makes  tea 
outen  the  leaves  fur  asmy.  The  niggers 
tole  us  about  it.  Mighty  smart  some  o' 
them  niggers  is,  too,  I  reckon." 

"  You  have  a  great  many  negroes  in  your 
neighborhood,  Charley,  have  you  not?" 

"  They's  a  right  smart  chance  of  'em  over 
yander  in  Stump  Town.  They  don't  many 
of 'em  git  down  our  way,  though.  Reckon 
they's  afeard  Abe'll  lick  'em.  A  free  nigger 
ain't  no  account,  nohow,  Abe  says." 

"  And  who  is  Abe  ?  " 

"  Why,  Abe,  he's  my  big  brother.  He's 
a  mighty  good  feller,  Abe  is.  Kin  drink 
more  whisky  'n  a  Baptis'  preacher,  an' 
licked  a  ten  acre  lot  full  o'  ab'litionists  onct." 

Wry  evidently  my  milky  Mercury  was 
one  of  the  unreconstructed.  He  was  in  an 
unusually  talkative  humor,  too,  that  evening. 
Generally  our  conversation  consisted  of 
"  Hello,  Charley  1"  answered  by  a  quaintly 
comical  gleam  in  the  pathetic  eyes. 


We  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
Langstons  after  awhile.  I  missed  a  certain 
half  worn-out  suit  of  winter  clothing  as  the 
fall  came  on,  and  taxed  Nell  with  their  dis- 
position to  the  rag  man.  She  confessed 
then.  It  transpired  that  my  garments  had 
gone  to  adorn  the  warlike  person  of  the  re- 
doubtable Abe  Langston.  Nay,  more,  this 
treasonable  little  Samaritan  confessed  that 
unknown  to  me,  her  lawful  lord  and  master, 
she  had  all  but  supported  the  Langston  fam- 
ily during  that  entire  summer. 

Of  course  I  made  a  row  about  it.  What 
man  would  not  ?  But,  I  do  not  think  my 
wife  lost  anything  in  my  eyes  by  her  char- 
ity. I  only  stipulated  that  I  should  accom- 
pany her  on  her  next  visit  to  the  Langston 
household. 

We  went  over  to  the  shanty — for  it  was 
little  else — on  the  Sunday  afternoon  follow- 
ing Nell's  confession. 

A  washed  out,  faded  looking,  overworked 
woman,  clad  in  dingy  calico,  admitted  us  to 
the  dirty  kitchen.  There  was  but  one  other 
room,  and  into  this  another  woman,  the 
seeming  counterpart  of  the  one  who  admit- 
ted us,  disappeared  at  our  entrance.  Be- 
hind the  broken  stove  my  friend  Charley  sat 
upon  the  wood  box,   regarding  us  intently. 

"This  is  my  husband,  Mrs.  Langston," 
Nell  said,  in  her  sweet,  soft  voice. 

"  God  A'mighty  bless  an'  thank  you,  sir, 
an'  her,"  the  woman  said.  "I  never  kin — 
never  in  this  world."  There  was  a  strange 
drawling  pathos  in  the  voice,  not  unlike 
Charley's. 

I  set  the  basket  of  food  we  had  brought 
upon  a  rickety  table — the  woman  only  look- 
ing her  thanks,  while  she  dusted  a  couple  of 
wooden  chairs  for  us. 

We  seated  ourselves,  feeling  rather  awk- 
ward. I  suppose  that  all  dispensers  of  char- 
ity have  similar  sensations  in  the  presence  of 
recipients  of  their  good  will. 

There  was  a  noise  of  stumbling  in  the 
yard,  and  a  large  man  in  the  last  stages  of 
intoxication  reeled  through  the  kitchen  into 
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the  inner  room.  Never  until  I  saw  Abe 
Langston  did  I  realize  how  large  an  idea  Nell 
had  of  my  physical  proportions.  His  whole 
make-up  was  irresistibly  comical — terribly 
pitiful.  We  heard  him  subside  upon  the 
floor — and  only  the  mother's  broken  sobbing 
broke  the  stillness. 

"This  here  is  the  curse  o'  bein'  poar,"  she 
said.  "May  you  an'  yours  never  know 
what  it  is  to  see  yer  fust  born  comin'  home 
like  that  there." 

Nell,  thinking  of  the  smiling  boysleeping 
at  home  in  his  white  crib,  began  to  cry  si- 
lently.    I  proposed  an  immediate  departure. 

"Don't  go  yit,  sir,"  the  woman  said. 
"It's  a  sight  fur  sore  eyes  to  see  you  two  a 
settin'  there  so  cosy  like.  He's  alius  quiet 
when  he's  like  that  " — thinking  evidently, 
that  we  feared  the  stupefied  man  who  had 
just  come  in.  "Yes,  it's  a  sight  fur  sore 
eyes.  'Taint  often  we  find  sich  goodness 
as  yourn.  It's  a  hard  world,  sir,  an'  a  see- 
in'  you  two  a  settin'  there  'minds  me  of  the 
time  when  me  an'  Ben — that's  my  ole  man, 
sir — fust  started  out;  afore  the  drink,  an' 
sorrer,  an'  troubles  come  on  us,  an'  we  wus 
young  an'  all  the  world  afore  us.  We  had 
niggers  in  them  days,  sir,  an'  a  farm,  poar 
as  we  air  now  " — there  was  just  a  touch  of 
something  like  the  ghost  of  pride  here — "an' 
Ben  Langston  was  the  likeliest  young  feller 
in  all  Barton  County.  Then  the  war  come, 
an'  the  niggers  was  took,  an'  the  farm  took, 
an'  them  soldiers  taken  everything  which 
was  left.  Ben,  he  begin  a  drinkin'  then, 
an'  somehow  I  didn't  have  no  heart  fur 
nothin'  no  more,  an'  things  went  from  bad 
to  wuss — bad  to  wuss.  Then  some  hosses 
was  a  missin',  and  one  night  they  ketched 
'im — an  the  sheriff  come — an'  they  taken 
him  to  Jefferson  City,  an'  I  won't  see  him — 
never  no  more — never  no  more!  " 

She  was  fairly  wailing  now,  and  Nell  was 
crying  in  company. 

Of  course  I  immediately  asserted  my 
marital    authority,    and    we    made   a    hasty 


and,  for  me  at  least,  final  exit  from  the 
Langston  dwelling. 

"  I  don't  see  what  the  deuce  she  wanted 
to  tell  us  her  troubles  for,"  I  growled  that 
evening.  "We  were  not  parties  at  in- 
terest." 

It  was  a  very  amiable  growl,  being  post- 
prandial, so  Nell  did  not  scold  me  very  seri- 
ously. 

"Poor  thing!"  she  said.  "It  must  be 
frightful  to  have  a  son  a' drunkard  and  a 
husband  in  the  penitentiary." 

"Hard,  I  admit,  but  a  splendid  trading 
capital  for  sympathy." 

"  You  are  too  bad,  John,"  said  Nell, 
emphatically.  "  Why  do  you  wish  to  make 
yourself  worse  than  you  are  ?  You  know 
that  if  you  meant  what  you  said  I  would 
not  live  with  you  one  instant,  sir." 

Then  there  was  a  small  domestic  whirl- 
wind, and  in  the  end  my  good  cigar  had 
disappeared,  and  I  was  a  helpless  prisoner 
at  the  mercy  of  a  small  woman  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly diminutive  boy. 

II. 

These  reminiscences  of  my  boyhood  and 
the  peculiar  traits  of  the  Langston  family 
bear  all  upon  the  story  that  I  have  to  tell, 
in  a  manner.  Even  Abe's  drunkenness, 
the  father's  crime  and  punishment,  are  a 
part  of  the  sad  sequence.  The  lizards 
haunting  the  tree  cactus  of  the  desert,  even 
the  vultures  wheeling  in  majestic  circles 
above  the  burning  sands,  are  a  part  of  the 
tale. 

Let  me  get  it  over.  Nell  and  I  had 
come  to  California  in  '80 — the  rigorous 
Eastern  climate  being  a  trifle  severe  on 
Nell's  never  over-strong  constitution.  She 
was  not  ill,  you  understand — only  a  hack- 
ing cough  coming  on  regularly  every  winter 
had  alarmed  me. 

As  I  thoroughly  understood  telegraphy, 
it  had  been  no  great  difficulty  for  me  to  pro- 
cure the  position  of  station  agent  at   Lang- 
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stem's  Wells,  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
K;iilroad. 

It  was  a  desolate  place  enough — Lang- 
ston's Wells.  There  was  only  the  station 
house,  commodious  enough  for  our  small 
,  and  the  tank  house,  rearing  its  great 
iron  nozzle  alongside  the  track.  Around 
about  it  for  miles  in  every  direction  stretched 
the  level  sand  plains  of  the  Mojave — broken 
in  the  far  north  by  a  range  of  blue  moun- 
tains. Stunted  tree  cacti  like  blasted 
oaks,  with  here  and  there  an  isolated, 
ghostly,  upright  column  of  the  giant  cactus, 
lent  only  an  added  shade  to  the  desert's 
dreariness. 

The  place  had  two  redeeming  features: 
the  daily  trains  each  way,  bringing  us  news 
from  the  great  world;  and  immediately  be- 
hind the  tank-house,  an  unfailing  supply  of 
pure  cold  water,  gushing  from  a  rock  ledge 
that  reached  the  surface  just  there.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  railroad,  this  water 
had  run  but  a  few  feet  from  the  rock 
ledge,  sinking  then  again  into  the  parching 
sand.  Now  it  was  piped  to  the  level  of  the 
big  tank,  and  every  drop  utilized. 

But  the  most  curious  thing  about  the 
spring  at  Langston's  was  a  large  wooden 
cross  erected  near  it,  braced  in  position  by 
heavy  boulders,  and  visible  for  miles  in  that 
level  land  and  clear  atmosphere.  It  had 
been  standing  for  years,  evidently,  for  the 
wood  had  all  but  dried  up  and  blown  away — 
but  on  its  arms  could  still  be  indistinctly 
traced  the  rudely  cut  letters,  "Langston's 
Wells." 

I  had  thought  for  a  long  time  that  the 
cross  had  been  placed  there  by  the  road- 
builders.  The  tank-tender  enlightened  me. 
One  evening  in  August  it  was,  when  our 
little  community  at  Langston's — Nell,  and 
ibies,  and  the  tank-tender,  and  I — had 
taken  refuge  in  the  station-house  from  the 
fur>-  of  a  desert  thunder-storm.  How 
grandly  it  rains  on  the  Mojave!  It  is  as  if 
the  fury  of  heaven  had  suddenly  determined 
to   obliterate    forever   the    whole    unsightly 


mass  of  sand,  and  soda,  and  cactus!  And 
how  sweetly  gentle  is  the  breath  of  the 
wilderness  as  the  storm  dies  away  moaning 
in  the  distant  mountains. 

I  have  said  that  the  tank-keeper  enlight- 
ened me.  He  was  an  oddity,  this  tank-keep- 
er. Nominally  under  my  orders,  he  knew 
his  duties  so  well  that  no  ordering  Was  ever 
necessary.  He  was  a  tall  man,  grave  and 
silent,  but  not  sullen.  He  loved  the  chil- 
dren passionately — amusing  them  by  the 
hour  in  fair  weather.  For  the  rest,  he  treat- 
ed Nell  and  me  with  grave,  natural  cour- 
tesy, but  was  never  to  be  seen  outside  the 
tank-house  when  a  train  was  in.  He  seemed 
to  shun  his  kind.  In  years  he  looked  nearly 
fifty.  Actually  he  was  twenty  years  younger. 
A  great  sorrow  had  aged  him.  His  speech, 
when  at  rare  intervals  he  spoke,  had  that  pe- 
culiarly plaintive  musical  intonation  com- 
mon to  natives  of  the  Missouri  valley. 

My  enlightenment  as  to  the  monument 
came  about  in  this  way  : 

We  sat  about  our  little  stove  in  silence, 
awe-stricken  by  the  howling  fury  of  the 
storm.  The  tank-keeper  was  in  a  corner 
apart,  Willie,  our  youngest,  cuddled  down 
upon  his  knee  and  hiding  a  scared  face  in  the 
man's  broad  breast.  It  was  wonderful  how  our 
children  loved  this  bearded  giant.  The  man 
spoke,  and  into  his  eyes  there  came  the  look 
as  of  one  who  gazes  into  an  eternity  of  suf- 
fering, past  and  future.  Singularly  enough, 
his  plaintive  voice  seemed  to  chord  and 
blend  with  the  thundering  bass  of  elemental 
anger.  It  was  as  though  the  voice  of  the 
storm  had  been  humanized.  We  listened, 
almost  fearing  to  interrupt  this  unusual 
loquacity. 

"You  ast  me  th'  other  day  who  put  up 
that  cross  out  yonder.  I'll  tell  ye.  Mebbe 
ef  I  do,  it'll  make  me  feel  a  little  lighter  in 
yere" — touching  the  end  of  his  fore-finger 
lightly  to  his  breast.  "It's  nigh  on  seven  year 
ago,  that  I  done  it.  Ye  see,  it  was  this  way. 
Mebbe  I  better  go  back  to  the  beginnin'.  I 
was  born  in  Barton  County,  Missoury,  an' 
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before  the  war  my  dad  was  purty  comfort- 
able off.  Ben  Langston,  his  name  was,  an' 
mine  'us  Charley." 

I  saw  Nell  start.  Where  had  I  heard  that 
name  ? 

"Well,  the  war  come  on,  an'  they  taken 
the  niggers  away,  and  the  ole  man  he  died 
er  sumpin' — anyways,  he  left  us — an'  me 
an'  Abe  an'  mammy  went  terlive  in  St.  Jo. 
In  '72  it  was  we  come  to  Californy,  an  Abe, 
he  taken  up  a  ranch  over  in  San  Bernydino 
County.  It  was  all  sand  an'  rocks,  mostly, 
an'  hard  work  to  claar  the  brush  offen  the 
foot-hills — mighty  poar  land,  too.  Right 
on  the  aidge  o'  this  yere  desert. 

"  Well,  Abe  he  up  an'  got  tired  o'  work- 
in',  an'  so  one  day  he  taken  our  gray  colt 
and  spring  wagin,  an'  says  he  was  a  goin' 
to  Los  Ang'les.  He  sold  the  rig  there, 
I  reckon,  fer  he  never  come  back  no  more. 
Me  an'  mammy,  we  worked  the  ranch  alone 
fer  awhile — an'  then  mammy  she  up  an' 
died,  an'  I  didn't  have  nobody.  She  never 
was  very  strong,  no  way,  mammy  wasn't. 

"  'Bout  a  year  arter  mammy  died,  the 
Parkers  they  come  out  and  taken  up  a  claim 
alongside  o'  mine.  I  had  a  right  smart 
chance  o'  stock  by  this  time — an'  wa'ant  so 
poar's  I  had  been.  I  had  knowed  the  Park- 
ers in  St.  Jo.  Sally,  she  was  a  likely  gal 
enough — but  not  very  strong — an'  so  we 
made  er  hitch  o'  it. 

"  'N  'bout  a  year  our  boy  come.  'S  bright 
a  little  feller  as  ever  you  seen,  little  Benny 
was!  One  night — he  was  about  three  years 
old — he  didn't  come  in  to  no  supper.  I 
dunno  what  made  me  keep  a  thinkin'  o' 
the  desert  all  through  that  terrible  night. 
We  hunted  him  everywhere.  Sally  she  up 
an'  went  nigh  about  crazy — but  she  never 
saw  little  Benny  no  more  in  this  yere 
earth." 

The  man  paused,  choking  down  a  sob. 
The  howling  of  the  storm  grew  angrier. 

"  Well,"  Langston  went  on,  "  course  we 
scoured  the  kentry  in  the  mornin',  but  the 


winds  is  alius  a  blowin'  on  the  desert  more 
or  less,  an'  that  sand  never  shows  no  tracks. 
Somehow,  I  didn't  seem  to  have  no  heart 
fer  work  no  more — an'  then  there  was  Sal- 
ly's pale  face  an'  starin'  eyes  alius  a  waitin' 
fer  me  at  home.  She  didn't  never  cry,  only 
went  about  a  moanin'  like  a  hurt  dumb  crit- 
ter. So  I  up  an'  taken  her  to  her  ma'am, 
an'  then  I  rode  out  on  ter  this  yere  desert, 
hardly  knowin'  an  not  much  keerin,  what 
become  of  me.  Fer  three  whole  days  I  rid- 
den on,  a-keepin'  as  near  as  might  be  due 
east.  Then  I  come  to  this  yere  spring,  and 
right  out  here  alongside  I  seen  somethin'  a 
layin'  under  a  tree  cactus.  It  was  my  little 
Ben.  He  never  got  none  o'  the  water, 
poor  little  chap.  Most  like  he  couldn't 
reach  it  after  crawlin'  up  there. 

"Somehow  I  up  an' taken  him  back  home — 
an'  we  buried  him  an'  Sally  on  the  same 
day.  She  never  knowed — leastwise  she  had 
no  way  o'  showin'  it,  if  she  did — what  be- 
come o'  Benny.  I  couldn't  seem  to  take 
no  heart  in  nothin'  no  more,  so  I  sold  out 
to  Parker  an'  up  an'  come  down  yere,  an' 
located  this  yere  spring.  Then  I  put  up 
that  there  cross,  a  thinkin'  likely  it  might 
save  some  poor  feller  from  dyin'  on  the  des- 
ert. The  Company  come  along  five  year 
ago,  bought  me  out,  an'  yere  I  bin  ever 
sence." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  the  thunder  of 
the  storm  was  only  distant  muttering  now. 
Not  a  tear  had  Langston  shed  during  all 
this  strange  recital.  Only  the  distant,  dreamy 
look  in  his  eyes  had  deepened  as  he  went  on 
monotonously  to  the  end.  There  were 
tears  in  my  own  eyes  as  I  arose  to  break  the 
spell  which  had  woven  around  our  little 
circle. 

It  was  not  until  months  after  this  that  I 
identified  Langston  with  my  quaint  little 
milkman  of  twenty  years  ago.  Nell,  who 
arrogates  to  herself  the  brain  of  the  family, 
declares  that  she  recognized  him  on  the 
very  evening   he  so  unexpectedly  told    his 
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strange  history— but  confidentially  between 
you  and  me,  she  did  not  so  much  as  hint 
such  a  suggestion  to  me. 

Alur  that  night  of  the  storm,  of  course, 
we  all  took  a  vastly  greater  interest  in  Lang- 
ston.  For  my  part,  I  never  saw  him  mov- 
ing slowly  and  methodically  about  his  labors 
that  a  feeling  of  pity  and  of  sympathy  did 
not  run  through  my  thoughts. 

How  awful  must  have  been  the  anguish 
of  that  father  and  mother  when  their  baby 
darling  was  not  to  be  found  on  that  fearful 
night!  What  was  the  grasping  pain  at  the 
mother's  heart,  which  denied  her  tears,  leav- 
ing only  the  power  to  moan  like  a  stricken 
animal!  Who  can  portray  the  father's  deep 
sorrow  when  he  found  his  babe — dead  of 
thirst  at  the  edge  of  the  water! 

And  the  boy!  He  had  wandered  off  in 
his  play,  perhaps,  prattling  to  himself. 
Perhaps  a  swift  lizard  or  a  shining  pebble 
had  allured  him.  Laughing,  he  ran  on. 
There  is  nothing  so  very  terrible  in  this 
hard  white  sand  and  the  soft  blue  sky 
above  him  There,  ahead,  is  a  shady 
grove  and  a  cool  lake  in  its  bosom.  It 
will  be  royal  fun  to  paddle  his  bare  feet  in 
the  limpid  water.  Farther  and  farther  the 
alluring  lake  leads  him.  Then  it  vanishes 
— leaving  around  him  only  ragged-looking 
tree  cactus.  On  and  on.  The  day  darkens 
rapidly,  and  hunger  overtakes  him.  Sink- 
ing upon  the  sand  the  little  soul  sobs  out 
all  the  anguish  that  the  mother  would  give 
her  very  life  to  assuage.  Something  brushes 
by  him  in  the  darkness.  Arising  in  terror, 
he  staggers  aimlessly  into  the  night. 
F.atigue  conquers  fear — and  he  sleeps.  The 
warm  sun  awakens  him.  On  and  on,  stag- 
gering weakly  on  his  feeble  little  legs,  each 
moment  taking  him  farther,  and  farther, 
and  farther  from  his  friends.  Water — 
rivers,  lakes,  seas,  oceans  of  water  are 
always  before  him,  yet  always  out  of  reach. 
He  knows  nothing,  sees  nothing,  hears 
nothing  of  the  awful  wilderness  around 
him.      Perhaps    his    parched    lips    can    no 


longer  utter  their  pitiful  cry:  "I  want  my 
mamma!"  Only  a  blind  instinct  tells  him 
that  he  must  go  on  and  on.  How  should  a 
baby  know  that  coyotes  and  ominous  buz- 
zards were  following  him  stealthily  ?  Per- 
haps even  for  a  third  day  the  child  wan- 
dered on,  suffering  tortures  indescribable. 
Now  he  sees  before  him  a  stream  of  clear 
water  gushing  from  a  rock.  Afar  off  he 
even  imagines  that  he  can  hear  the  music 
of  its  running.  He  crawls  toward  it — oh, 
so  feebly.  His  little  hand  put  forward  feels 
the  grateful  coolness.  Then  the  baby  head 
falls  forward,  and  the  weak  body  perishes 
almost  within  the  grasp  of  salvation. 

For  a  while  after  recounting  to  us  his  sad 
story,  Langston  seemed  to  grow  just  a  shade 
more  cheerful.  But  even  Nell's  kindly 
sympathy  could  do  very  little  to  lighten  the 
gloom    that  hung  about  the  man's  soul. 

He  grew  visibly  paler  as  winter  came  on 
— seeming  less  and  less  inclined  to  work. 
Toward  Christmas  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  employ  a  new  tank-keeper.  A 
resignation  and  a  requisition  at  headquar- 
ters speedily  brought  us  a  man.  On  the  first 
day  of  January  following,  Langston  kept  his 
bed — nor  did  he  ever  rise  from  it.  There 
was  nothing  apparently  wrong  with  the  man, 
and  yet  he  was  fading  before  our  eyes. 

Of  course  w7e  had  down  a  doctor  from 
Los  Angeles.  He  examined  the  patient, 
looked  wise,  and  asked  me  what  trouble 
was  preying  upon  Langston's  mind.  I  told 
him  as  much  of  the  pitiful  story  as  was 
necessary,  and  concluded  by  asking: 

"What  is  the  matter,  doctor  ?  " 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  he  said.  "The  man 
is  dying  of  a  broken  heart." 

"Can  nothing  be  done  ?  " 

"Well,  no.  Not  beyond  making  his  last 
hours  easy  as  possible,  that  is." 

Of  course  we  could  count  upon  Nell  to 
do  that,  and  I  said  so.  Then  the  medical 
man  took  his  fee  and  his  departure. 

In  a  very  few   days  the  end  came.     Wc 
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buried  him  close  to  the  spring  in  the  rock  Langston's.  After  all,  it  is  only  a  plain 
— and  to  Nell's  pitying  heart,  in  the  main,  shaft  of  pure  white  marble  from  one  of  the 
belongs    the    credit    of    the    monument    at      Company's  quarries  in  Arizona. 

S.  N.  Sheridan,  Jr. 


AMONG    THE    IRRIGATORS    OF  FRESNO. 


It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  stran- 
gers to  understand  the  variety  of  scenery 
and  industries  in  California.  Even  old  resi- 
dents fail  to  comprehend  the  curious  way  in 
which  the  soils,  climates,  and  resources  that 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  continent,  are  in- 
termingled in  this  State.  I  have  seen  ripe 
bananas  growing  in  the  gardens  of  Los  An- 
geles ;  I  have  gathered  dates  from  the  Wolfs- 
kin trees  in  Solano,  and  away  north  in 
Shasta  choice  oranges  from  seedling  trees 
planted  by  the  miners  of '52.  In  the  valleys 
of  California  a  difference  of  a  few  miles  in 
distance,  or  a  few  feet  in  height,  often  en- 
tirely changes  the  character  of  the  crops,  or 
materially  varies  the  amount  of  rainfall. 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France,  combined, 
do  not  present  a  greater  variety  of  surface 
and  of  products  than  is  exhibited  in  the 
eight  hundred  miles  of  latitude  over  which 
this  State  extends. 

The  conclusion  from  long  and  careful 
study  of  California's  resources,  is  that  a  pro- 
cess of  grouping  and  classifying  a  large  num- 
ber of  important  industries  is  now  going  on 
throughout  the  whole  region.  Each  of  the 
industries  for  which  the  State  is  or  is  to  be 
famous,  will  settle  about  the  points  best 
suited  to  its  greatest  development.  County 
lines  may  be  disregarded,  and  the  more 
comprehensive  commercial  term  of  "district" 
will  come  into  use  to  define  various  regions 
devoted  chiefly  to  some  one  industry.  There 
will  be  not  only  the  dairy  districts,  the  wine 
districts,  the  orange  districts,  the  raisin  dis- 


tricts, but  also  the  apricot,  the  pear,  and 
prune  districts. 

From  still  another  standpoint,  the  State 
has  districts  that  depend  altogether  upon 
the  natural  rainfall;  and  districts  that  sup- 
plement the  rainfall  by  resort  to  irrigation. 
The  scientific  use  of  every  possible  supply 
of  water  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  extraor- 
dinary growth  now  manifest  in  Southern 
California;  there,  the  mercantile  value  of 
water  is  fully  appreciated,  and  hence  is  de- 
veloped to  a  point  where  each  stream  has 
almost  as  great  a  value  as  if  its  drops  were 
liquid  silver.  When  capitalists  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  lay  iron  water-pipes  for  miles, 
as  those  at  Rosamond  on  the  Mojave  desert, 
to  reclaim  the  waste,  it  shows  what  water, 
land,  and  sunlight  in  combination  are  worth. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Pacific  Coast  so 
well  adapted  to  irrigation  works  on  a  grand 
scale  as  the  extensive  plains  lying  contiguous 
to  the  Sierras,  whose  abundant  water  supply, 
to  a  great  extent,  goes  to  waste  at  present — 
the  territory  now  irrigated  forming  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  tributary  surface.  Kern, 
Tulare,  Fresno,  Merced,  Stanislaus,  San 
Joaquin,  and  northward  to  old  Shasta,  are 
all  counties  whose  natural  fertility  is  being 
greatly  assisted  by  the  use  of  water  from  the 
snow-mountains. 

The  raisin-grower  who  depends  wholly 
upon  water  ditches  differs  so  greatly  from 
the  wheat-farmer,  or  the  cattle-owner,  that 
he  almost  needs  a  different  classification 
among    men.       He    lives    on    broad,    level 
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plains,  and  yet  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  the 
mountains,  a  six  hours'  journey  of  the  Pa- 
i  ifi.  ( >cean.  He  can  stimulate  a  vegetable 
growth  over  the  deep  alluvial  soil,  that  no 
other  region  known  to  civilized  man  is  able 
to  surpass.  The  winters  and  springs  are 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  temperate;  the 
summers  are  hot  but  healthy.  Soil  and  cli- 
mate combine  to  make  his  realm  a  grape 
land,  for  wine  and  for  raisins;  a  fruit  land; 
a  land  for  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar. 
Tributary  to  his  interests  and  to  the  heart 
of  the  valley  are  rolling  foothills,  east  and 
west,  rising  into  loftier  hills,  and  these,  again, 
into  mountain  ranges,  flecked  with  marble, 
iron,  coal,  silver  and  gold,  and  covered  with 
forests  and  fertile  pastures. 

One  who  visits  the  irrigators,  therefore, 
will  find  that  they  are  not  isolated  commu- 
nities ;  socially,  they  are  well  organized, 
close-knit,  and  homogeneous,  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  farming  communities.  And 
this,  which  is  much  to  their  credit,  is  one 
of  the  beneficent  results  of  the  colony  idea. 

The  California  irrigator  is  the  typical 
figure  of  the  great  change  at  present  passing 
over  the  industries  of  the  State.  His  statue 
should  stand  beside  that  of  the  pioneer  of 
'49,  in  the  Capitol;  the  ditch-digger  of  '77- 
'87  beside  the  flume-builder  of  the  early 
fifties.  1  One-third  of  the  arable  land  of  the 
State  is  naturally  a  desert,  the  average  rain- 
fall being  wholly  inadequate  to  insure  crops, 
and  build  up  stable  communities.  s  Without 
irrigation,  this  extent  of  country  is  only  util- 
ized for  scanty  pasturage,  and  the  value  of 
the  lands  are  merely  nominal,  the  soil  re- 
maining dry  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep.  Now, 
many  of  the  most  valuable  and  attractive 
fruit  lands  of  the  State  are  situated  within 
the  irrigated  district;  the  largest  interior 
cities  of  California  seem  likely  to  grow  up  in 
regions  developed  by  great  irrigation  systems, 
and  the  close  of  the  age  of  wheat  farming 
for  other  than  home  consumption,  is 
near  at  hand.  This  is  the  work,  not  of  the 
capitalists,  but  of  men  of  small  means,  try- 


ing to  increase  the  value  of  their  separate 
holdings.  And  they  want  State  control,  but 
not  State  management,  of  water. 

Owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  water, 
irrigation  in  the  San  Joaquin  has  hitherto 
been  a  simple  matter.  The  system  based 
upon  the  methods  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  In- 
dia— open  ditches,  water  distributed  over 
the  fields  by  sub-channels — is  proving  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  needs  of  the  community. 
The  water  comes  from  the  fountain-heads  of 
streams,  and  is  taken  out  near  the  moun- 
tains, and  distributed  through  large  ditches, 
which  aggregate  in  the  single  county  of 
Fresno,  more  than  nine  hundred  miles  in 
length.  Some  farmers  level  their  lands,  and 
flood  the  soil;  others  plough  furrows,  and 
conduct  small  streams  over  the  surface  until 
it  is  sufficiently  moist.  The  owners  of  the 
land  usually  own  stock  in  the  ditch  com- 
panies, and  so  control  the  supply. 

The  conversion  of  a  desert  into  a  garden 
is  not  a  difficult  task  if  the  proper  conditions 
are  present.  The  water  supply  must  be  ad- 
equate, and  it  may  be  obtained  from  a 
stream,  or  from  an  artesian  well.  The 
former  fertilizes  the  soil,  and  has  many  ad- 
vantages; the  latter  method  has  at  least 
this — that  it  does  not  cover  the  land  with 
weed  seeds.  The  artesian  districts  of  the 
State,  though  small  in  extent,  are  very  fer- 
tile and  attractive.  If  streams  are  the  source 
of  supply,  they  must  be  unfailing,  or  else 
the  water  must  be  stored  in  reservoirs.  For 
horticultural  uses,  a  heavy  summer  flow 
is  essential;  winter  irrigation  is  sufficient  for 
wheat,  but  not  for  the  more  profitable  uses 
of  the  soil. 

The  irrigator  desires  land  that  lies  nearly 
or  quite  level,  so  that  an  even  flow  of  water 
may  be  secured  over  the  whole  surface  at 
slight  expense.  The  character  of  the  soil  is 
still  more  important.  Some  soils  will  not 
stand  irrigation,  but  become  hard,  sodden, 
and  worthless.  Sandy  soil  with  an  alluvial 
mixture  gives  the  best  results;  and  the  pres- 
ence of  some  alkali  is  not  undesirable.      Soil 
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that  receives  the  water  poured  upon  it,  and 
allows  it  to  soak  through  and  drain  off  too 
soon,  is  bad  for  the  irrigator's  purpose. 
The  soil  that  he  seeks  has  a  peculiar  power 
of  retaining  and  giving  forth  the  moisture. 
Into  such  soil  the  water  seeps  from  each 
little  ditch,  and  the  moisture  gradually  rises 
and  approaches  the  surface.  Its  capillary 
properties  are  almost  perfect,  and  a  gallon 
does  more  good  here  than  fifty  gallons  on 
unretentive  soils.  Such  soil  fills  up  like  a 
sponge,  and,  in  places  like  the  Fresno  basin, 
where  people  formerly  had  to  dig  fifty  feet  or 
more  for  water,  they  now  find  it  from  six  to 
ten  feet  from  the  surface.  In  such  soil, 
when  the  surface  is  well  cultivated,  vines 
and  trees  grow  all  summer,  and  bear  im- 
mense crops;  even  in  the  hotter  and  drier 
season,  delicate  plants  of  the  garden  thrive 
under  such  conditions.  These  conditions 
are  most  fully  realized  in  the  soils  of  Fresno 
County  and  vicinity. 

The  ideal  home  for  the  irrigator,  then, 
is  upon  soil  that  gradually  impioves  in  adapt- 
ability, and  requires  less  water,  instead  of 
more,  enabling  the  surplus  to  be  spent  upon 
reclamation  of  other  lands.  And  lands  of 
this  desirable  quality  exist  within  the  State, 
to  an  extent  only  understood  by  practical 
irrigators.  The  central  valleys,  filled  with 
the  erosion  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  min- 
gled with  layers  of  sedimentary  soil,  and  the 
uplifted  beds  of  ancient  lakes,  and  baked 
for  ages  under  an  almost  rainless  sky,  fur- 
nish miles  upon  miles  of  soil  almost  ideally 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  irrigator. 

The  water  ditches  as  at  present  construct- 
ed, are  not  only  useful,  but  even  picturesque. 
In  places  their  banks  are  lined  with  tall  trees 
— poplars,  walnuts,  and  evergreens.  The 
walls  that  retain  the  water  are  low  and  of 
an  easy  grade,  so  that  vines  and  trees  can 
well  be  planted  on  them.  When  lands  be- 
come very  valuable,  and  every  inch  is 
utilized,  the  prettiest  parts  of  the  valley  will 
be  along  the  canals.  The  water;  as  has 
been  explained,  is  taken  from  the  river  near 


the  foothills — from  rivers,  in  many  cases, 
whose  contents  would  otherwise  waste 
themselves  in  sloughs  and  marshes — and 
the  skill  and  labor  of  the  irrigator  has 
only  to  turn  a  portion  of  this  water  from  the 
river  beds,  and  distribute  it  where  it  is  so 
greatly  needed,  to  make  a  well  watered  gar- 
den out  of  the  former  desert,  and  to  put  the 
richest  of  fields  of  grain,  vegetables,  or  other 
products  in  the  place  of  half-starved  flocks 
and  herds.  Within  the  past  five  years,  this 
result  has  been  accomplished  many  times 
over ;  bearing  and  highly  profitable  vine- 
yards are  today  established  on  soil  thinly 
covered  with  sparse  weeds  only  that  time  ago. 
It  even  seems  to  the  residents  of  the  irrigated 
belt  of  the  State,  as  if  some  enchantment 
had  helped  them.  My  experience  through- 
out the  whole  magnificent  Fresno  region — 
the  type  and  example  of  what  irrigation  prom- 
ises to  do  for  the  entire  San  Joaquin  basin — 
is  that  the  persons  who  are  most  surprised 
at  the  results  of  irrigation  are  the  irrigators 
themselves.  They  compare  the  prosperous 
towns  and  villages  of  today  with  the  hamlets 
of  five  or  even  three  years  ago,  and  they  con- 
trast the  present  shipments  of  the  region 
with  its  shipments  of  last  year,  and  the  year 
before,  until  the  difference  seems  almost 
beyond  belief. 

The  trunk  canals  of  Fresno  carry  three 
thousand  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  water 
each  second,  and  will  water  six  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  acres  of  land;  and  could 
be  extended  to  water  twice  that  surface. 
Two  million  dollars  are  invested  in 
them,  and  they  have  increased  the  value  of 
the  lands  they  reach  from  $1.25  to  $30 
and  $100  per  acre,  and  some  lands  will  ulti- 
mately reach  $500  or  more.  This  always 
includes  a  perpetual  water  right,  subject 
only  to  a  slight  tax  for  the  repair  of  the 
ditches. 

A  drive  across  the  irrigated  lands  of  the 
central  part  of  the  county,  in  the  latter  part 
of  April,  showed  that  while  water  was  being 
used  in  many  places,  there  was  little  or  no 
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expensive  work,  and  little  waste.  Men 
were  plowing  for  late  crops,  and  garden 
patches  were  receiving  a  soaking,  but  there 
was  not  one  broken  ditch  or  overflowed 
spot  for  miles.  On  the  broad  Fresno  plains 
the  work  of  irrigation  is  so  light,  that  women 
who  have  bought  their  twenty  or  forty  acre 
tracts  in  some  of  the  colonics,  enjoy  guiding 
the  small  streams  from  furrow  into  furrow, 
and  one  often  sees  a  sunbonneted  figure, 
hoe  in  hand,  watering  the  strawberry  gar- 
den— much  as,  in  Riverside,  Pomona,  and 
Pasadena,  the  most  accomplished  of  women 
do  not  hesitate  to  perform  out-of-door  work. 
The  best  of  the  practical  results  of  the 
irrigator's  work  for  California,  is  that  close 
built  and  prosperous  communities  have  been 
developed  very  rapidly,  in  what  are  called 
colonies.  There  are  a  great  many  misap- 
prehensions respecting  the  colony  plan.  It 
does  not  mean  holding  property  in  com- 
mon, nor  necessarily  cooperative  settlement, 
though  both  these  forms  have  occurred. 
The  California  colony,  pure  and  simple, 
means  only  the  division  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  into  small  holdings.  It  is  chosen, 
bought,  paid  for,  and  improved  by  indi- 
vidual owners.  Small  holdings  of  twenty 
or  forty  acres,  bought  five  or  eight  years 
ago,  at  a  cost  of  $30  to  $40  per  acre,  water 
rights  secured,  are  now  worth,  in  the  Fresno 
region,  about  $200  per  acre,  and  readily 
sell  for  that  sum.  The  true  colony  idea  con- 
templates the  ultimate  division  of  all  the 
land  within  the  reach  of  the  water  ditches 
throughout  the  State  of  California,  into  such 
tracts,  owned  and  cultivated  by  American 
citizens.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  the 
Bay  counties,  already,  small  fruit  farms  and 
vegetable  gardens — patches  of  ten  and  fif- 
teen acres — support  a  family  in  comfort. 
An  almond,  peach,  prune,  or  apricot  or- 
chard of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  well  cared 
for,  is  considered  very  desirable  property  in 
Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Solano,  Contra  Costa, 
Napa,  or  Yolo  Counties.  Such  beautiful  sec- 
of   country  as  the   famous   Vacaville 


region,  attest  the  value  of  small  compact  hold- 
ings devoted  to  fruit  culture.  The  irrigator  be- 
lieves that  a  horticulturist  with  a  small  cap- 
ital, cannot  do  better  than  to  study  the  col- 
ony plan — that  is  to  say,  the  system  of  sub- 
division that  makes  it  usual  to  purchase  and 
improve  not  more  than  twenty  or  forty  acres. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  best  vineyard- 
ists  of  the  State  that  raisins  are  made  of 
quite  as  uniform  and  high  quality  by  small 
producers  as  by  the  large  capitalists  who  ex- 
periment in  this  direction.  The  raisin  crop 
is  the  special  resource  of  the  man  of 
small  means. 

Some  illustrations  of  individual  success 
may  well  be  given,  taken,  as  they  were,  from 
the  lips  of  plain  and  busy  irrigators,  in  the 
Fresno  region,  whom  I  visited 'and  talked 
with,  not  long  ago.  Twenty  acres  of  six 
year  old  vines  in  1885  yielded  $275  per 
acre  gross,  or  $225  per  acre  net.  The  net 
returns  from  the  same  vineyard  in  1886 
were  $300  per  acre.  Another  raisin  man 
sold  his  crop  from  five  year  old  vines  in 
bulk,  and  realized  $160  per  acre  net. 
Twenty-five  acres  of  vines  yielded  sixty  tons 
of  raisins,  in  another  instance,  selling  for 
more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars.  A  vine- 
yard of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  of 
three  and  four  year  old  vines,  brought  the 
owner  eighteen  thousand  twenty  pound 
boxes,  and  the  gross  returns  were  about 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  Six  acres  of 
two  year  old  vines  in  one  remarkable  in- 
stance yielded  one  ton  of  raisins  per  acre, 
realized  $90  per  ton  sold  in  bulk.  A  lady  in 
one  of  the  colonies  sold  twenty-five  acres 
of  grapes,  at  $20  per  ton,  the  purchaser 
gathering  and  curing  them,  this  price  net- 
ting the  owner  $4,480.  Another  lady  sold 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and  one-half 
dollars  worth  of  raisins  in  bulk  from  three  and 
one-half  acres.  Instances  of  a  yield  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  tons  per  acre  are  well  authenticated, 
but  the  cases  I  have  given,  ranging  from 
seven  to  ten  tons  for  mature  vines,  are  much 
nearer  the  average,  and  good  enough  for  any- 
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one.  I  should  add  that  packed  raisins  cost 
the  producer  to  market  $40  to  $50  per  ton, 
while  the  unpacked  hardly  cost  $10;  so  that 
many  growers  prefer  to  sell  to  large  firms, 
who  do  the  packing  and  make  it  more  uni- 
form. It  is  likely  that  the  entire  raisin  crop 
of  a  large  district  will  eventually  be  handled 
by  a  few  individuals  or  firms  of  long  experi- 
ence and  large  capital,  just  as  fruit  canning, 
or  the  shipments  East  of  fresh  fruits,  has 
been  managed.  One  thing  is  certain — the 
center  of  the  raisin  industry  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  been  established  by  the  small 
growers  of  the  San  Joaquin  irrigated  belt. 
One-third  of  the  total  crop  of  the  State  in 
1S86,  came  from  Fresno  ;  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  boxes,  or  five  million  pounds. 
This  was  three  times  the  crop  of  the  district 
in  1885. 

The  social  and  moral  side  of  colony  life 
has  been  dwelt  upon  at  length  by  many 
writers.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  dis- 
senting voice  to  the  statement  that  intensive 
horticulture,  carried  on  upon  twenty-acre 
tracts,  rose-bowered,  tree-shaded,  and  beau- 
tiful, means  a  very  hopeful  condition  of 
affairs.  It  means  suburban  rather  than  rus- 
tic life.  It  gives  every  educational  and  re- 
ligious surrounding.  Books,  pleasant  com- 
panions, recreation,  and  study  are  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  entire  community. 
No  one  is  poor  and  no  one  is  exasperatingly 
rich.  The  figures  just  given  show  how  very 
comfortable  honest,  hard-working  colonists 
may  make  themselves.  The  only  colonists, 
so  I  understand,  who  have  been  willing  to 
sell  their  tracts,  have  been  those  who  wished 
to  have  more  land,  and  could  only  obtain  it 
by  selling  out  their  improvements  and  buy- 
ing again  elsewhere.  The  colony  life,  neigh- 
bors being  so  near,  gives  great  satisfaction 
to  women  and  children,  especially  those  used 
to  the  lonely  life  of  stock  farms,  or  frontier 
ranches. 


The  well  known  Fresno  Colony  occupies 
four  sections  of  land;  the  Central  Colony 
six;  Washington  has  eleven;  West  Park  ten; 
Malaga  Colony  seven;  Scandinavian  Colony 
three;  and  there  are  several  other  colonies 
tributary  to  the  town  of  Fresno  and  one  near 
Kingsburg. 

The  effect  of  the  colony  system,  on  rich 
lands  of  pretty  uniform  quality,  is  that  a 
great  number  of  towns  spring  up,  distributed 
over  a  large  territory.  The  community  of 
twenty-acre  farmers  will  not  go  far  for  its 
mail  and  its  social  centre.  Berenda,  Ma- 
dera, Fresno,  Malaga,  Fowler,  Selma,  and 
Kingsburg,  are  all  of  them  examples  of  towns 
supported  chiefly  by  the  irrigators,  and  by 
horticultural  interests.  No  one  can  say  how 
many  towns  of  from  one  thousand  to  five 
thousand  people  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
well  irrigated,  would  support,  because  the 
experiment  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to 
warrant  a  guess.  But,  doubtless,  the  land 
is  capable  of  as  close  settlement  as  Holland 
or  Belgium;  and  such  settlement  means 
hundreds  of  villages,  many  towns,  and  sev- 
eral very  respectable  cities,  in  the  territory 
between  Mojave  and  Stockton — an  expanse 
of  level  country  two  hundred  miles  long  and 
seventy-five  miles  wide.  Towns  such  as 
Fresno,  which  has  now  over  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  contained  only  a  few  shanties  ten 
years  ago. 

The  agricultural  growth  of  the  upper  San 
Joaquin  basin,  due  almost  wholly  to  the 
efforts  of  the  irrigators,  can  best  be 
shown  by  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  ship- 
ments from  the  three  counties  of  Kern,  Tu- 
lare, and  Fresno,  for  the  past  three  years. 
The  following  table  has  been  compiled  ex- 
pressly for  this  article  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and 
can  be  relied  upon  as  accurate  in  every 
particular: 
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Freight  shipments  via  the  Southern  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co.,  during  1884,  '8j,  and  '86,  in 
pounds,  from  the  counties  named  below: 


FRESNO 

OIXTV. 

From 

1884 

1885 

1886 

227,670 
240,000 

607,790 

Minturn 

965,520 

771,230 

2,469,600 

Berenda  Jc. 

3,571,670 

6,971,020 

2,002,830 

Madera 

19,707,160 

24,325,650 

33,426,730 

5,340,400 

2,129,530 

7,S69,730 

1,000,000 
5,771,250 

Muscatel. . . 

1,855,770 

2,292,110 

34,053,980 

32,732,770 

53,416,570 

44,250 

457,100 

2,009,670 

Fowler 

4,434,180 

3,734,420 

19,038,450 

14,198,610 

11,692,680 

35,927,770 

Kingsburg. . 

11,923,960 
96,095,500 

15,129,150 
100,235,660 

28,44S,270 

Totals 

192,456,330 

TULARE 

COUNTY. 

Traver 

12,314,290 

20,994,990 

44,535,710 

Cross  Creek. 

5,164,410 

13,844,950 

4,278,650 

<  roshen 

27,459,440 

20,947,920 

40,540,760 

Tagus  

3,314  610 

1,831,130 

3,719,120 

Tulare 

36,081,810 

30,416,130 

61,803,710 

Tokay 

4,649,020 

3,245,170 

9,704,670 

Tipton 

13,870,200 

7,916,590 

22,023,700 

Kxley 

5,623,140 

Alila 

3,003,960 

107,460 

3,482,470 

I  Inn  ford... 

35,476,330 

33,675,900 

33,064,420 

3,135,410 
11,680,870 

18,278,360 
21,552,430 

Lemoore . . 

18,182,310 

Heinlen 

140,000 

20,000 

215,550 

Lillis 

1,446,870 

Huron 

3,912,080 

1,241,020 

8,395,040 

Totals... 

163,568,460 

149,057,540 

27S,624,600 

KERN 

COUNTY. 

4,386,240 

5,350,090 

9,977,840 

3,972,520 

9,402,980 

3,219,840 

421,940 

1,453,750 

352,450 

Sumner 

17,505,130 

19,182,090 

22,526,530 

Wade 

60,000 
153,470 

128,330 

289,250 

(  alicnte 

450,900 

526,460 

278,280 

Bealville.. 

236,000 

248,600 

255,740 

85,680 

Ceene  

45,310 

11,690 

390,250 

318,950 

208,590 

Tehachapi. 

7,755,070 

7,639,620 

8,431,010 

1  ameron. . 

563,340 

713,160 

193,740 

19,621,050 

11,813,940 

8,886,150 

Bo   Muond . 

113,410 

Totals... 

.   55,661,590 

56,823,280 

54,744,520 

In  these  tables  it  should  be  noticed  that, 
while  all  the  shipments  are  not  the  results 
of  irrigation — much  grain  and  live  stock  be- 
ing produced  without  this  agency,  especially 


in  the  counties  of  Tulare  and  Kern — yet  it 
is  where  irrigation  has  become  most  general, 
as  in  Fresno  County,  that  we  find  the  most 
rapid  increase.  Fresno,  with  extensive  ir- 
rigation, doubles  her  shipments  in  two  years, 
while  Tulare,  with  less  attention  to  irrigation, 
falls  over  twenty-five  per  cent  behind  her, 
even  in  a  year  of  unusual  rain-fall,  and  Kern 
County,  with  comparatively  little  irrigation, 
scarcely  holds  her  own.  But  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  results  is  not  seen  in  these 
figures ;  it  is  found  only  in  the  vastly  in- 
creased valuation  of  the  products  of  irrigated 
lands.  While  the  grain  and  live  stock  of 
the  un-irrigated  counties  are  worth  only  from 
one  to  three  cents  per  pound,  the  raisins, 
wines,  and  orchard  fruits  of  the  irrigated 
lands  of  Fresno,  of  which  about  10,000,000 
pounds  were  shipped  last  year,  were  worth 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  And 
it  is  this  vast  increase  of  the  worth  of  the 
products,  added  to  the  vast  increase  of 
amount  raised  per  acre,  that  gives  this  en- 
tire matter  of  irrigation  its  great  significance 
and  promise  in  the  industries  of  the  State. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasant  thing  about  the 
home  of  the  irrigators,  on  the  level  fruit 
and  vine  lands  I  have  been  describing,  is  the 
fact  that  immense  bodies  of  timber,  upland 
and  mountains,  lie  within  reach  of  their  va- 
cation footsteps.  The  eastern  part  of 
Fresno  County  contains  such  magnificent 
peaks  as  Mount  Whitney,  Mount  Goddard, 
and  Mount  Lyell,  and  the  sources  of  King's 
River  and  the  San  Joaquin  are  in  the  gla- 
ciers of  these  Alps  of  America.  Here 
among  the  towering  mountain  heights,  are 
dense  forests,  swift  water,  pure,  cold,  and 
invigorating,  game,  trout,  new  species  of 
plants,  health  and  enjoyment  for  thousands  of 
campers. 

The  timber  belt  is  sixty-five  miles  long, 
and  twenty  miles  wide,  covered  with  sugar 
pine,  yellow  pine,  cedar,  and  fir  of  the  most 
luxuriant  growth.  Half  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  lumber  was  cut  from  this  region 
last  year.     The  timber  belt  is  estimated  to 
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contain  1,600,000,000  feet  of  marketable 
lumber.  It  is  already  needed  on  the  plains, 
and  the  region  will  probably  be  tapped  by  a 
branch  railroad  before  long.  Some  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level  are  the 
famous  Fresno  Big  Tree  groves,  the  finest 
in  the  State,  both  as  regards  the  number  of 
the  trees,  and  the  size  of  the  best  specimens. 

There  are  several  hundred  trees,  which 
range  in  circumference  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet.  "  General  Grant,"  the  lar- 
gest one  in  the  State,  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  feet  in  circumference,  a  giant  of 
the  primeval  forest.  Trees  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  twelve  hundred  years  old,  are 
growing  upon  the  fallen  trunks  of  yet  older 
trees,  whose  wood  is  still  sound. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  follow  the 
trickling  stream  from  under  the  Whitney 
glacier,   under  pine,   cedar,  and  oak,  from 


ravine  to  ravine,  and  range  to  range,  into 
the  rivers  below,  and  across  the  well  culti- 
vated fields  of  Kern,  Fresno,  or  Tulare.  At 
last  the  welcome  water  has  done  its  work, 
has  moistened  and  enriched  the  lands  once 
desert,  and  converted  them  into  prosper- 
ous and  beautiful  homes.  The  logical  con- 
clusion from  this  is  that  all  the  melted  snows 
of  the  Sierra  will  ultimately  find  their  way 
from  surface  canals  into  the  soil,  and  from 
the  soil  into  underground  channels,  to  be 
poured  into  the  main  river  by  surface  and 
sub-drainage  canals,  hardly  diminished  in 
quantity.  The  probable  changes  in  the  cli- 
mate of  the  irrigated  belt  of  Central  California 
that  universal  tree  planting  may  produce, 
offer  too  large  a  field  for  consideration  in 
the  closing  paragraph  of  an  article;  but 
they  are  well  worth  the  study  of  future 
writers.  George  E.  Freeman, 
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After  he  had  advanced  a  few  paces,  Walt 
Quincy's  valor  seemed  to  ooze  out,  and  he 
turned  longingly  after  Redfern,  possibly 
with  intent  to  join  him  again.  But  the 
other  was  already  some  distance  off,  and 
advancing  with  long  strides;  and  so  Walt, 
again  turning,  crept  slowly  and  irresolutely 
along,  and  at  last,  almost  before  he  was 
aware  of  it,  found  himself  standing  before 
Grace. 

"  Good  evening,  Walt,"  she  said.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  sadness  in  her  tone,  and  he 
imagined  that  it  boded  no  good  to  his 
cause.  In  dire  disturbance  of  spirit,  he 
moodily  played  with  the  handle  of  his  sheath- 
knife — that  fancy  implement,  which  was 
never  drawn  except  to  cut  off  pine  chips  to 
start  the  camp-fire — and  responded: 


"To  you,  also,  Grace.  You  are  all 
alone,  I  see," 

"Yes,  Walt.  Father  has  gone  across  to 
see  if  he  can  do  something  for  that  unhappy 
man." 

"As  I  supposed.  In  fact,  Redfern  told 
me  that  I  would  find  him  there,  when  I 
went  over — for  I  am  going  over  there,  too, 
in  a  moment,  Grace.  I  am  going  to  join 
the  others,  and  try  to  save  him." 

"You,  too,  will  really  do  that,  Walt? 
Thanks — a  great  many  thanks.  You  will 
make  me  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  rest  of 
my  life." 

"  Ah!" — and  he  breathed  hard  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  seemed  to  him  that  these  were, 
after  all,  greater  thanks  than  the  nature  of 
the  case  demanded.  And  the  thought 
crossed  him  that  perhaps  he  had  been  right 
in   his  first  jealous  suppositions,   and   that 
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she  really  cared  for  the  doomed  man.  Did 
not  women  sometimes  take  strange  fancies  ? 
And,  as  for  the  man's  detection  in  crime, 
was  it  not  almost  a  cardinal  article  of  faith 
among  women  never  to  surrender  their 
affections  by  reason  of  any  sin  or  misfortune 
in  the  objects  of  them,  but  rather,  perhaps, 
to  cling  the  closer  to  them  ?  And  then, 
too,  he  remembered  the  sadness  with  which 
she  had  that  moment  greeted  him. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  late  inci- 
dent of  mining  life,  which  had  been  so  pow- 
erful to  arouse  all  the  slumbering  passions 
and  energies  of  the  men,  might  well  suffice 
to  depress  the  spirits  of  a  young  girl.  In 
her  passage  across  the  Plains,  she  had  seen 
rough  life  enough,  but  it  was  a  life  of  mere 
hardship,  without  cruelty  or  bitterness  of 
men  toward  each  other.  The  daily  tasks 
had  been  gone  through  good-temperedlyand 
with  mutual  spirit  of  kindness,  and  the  occa- 
sional dangers  had  drawn  those  bonds  of 
fellowship  even  stronger,  making  all  the 
party  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  yet  more 
complete  feeling  of  fraternity.  But  now, 
upon  her  very  entrance  into  the  promised 
land,  the  scene  seemed  changed.  Confu- 
sion, outbreak,  and  charges  of  crime  had 
taken  place;  retribution  and  revenge  by  some 
rough,  impromptu  law  were  everywhere 
spoken  of.  Only  a  few  yards  distant  was  the 
tent  of  the  prisoner  himself,  into  which  she 
had  seen  him  led,  with  cords  upon  his 
wrists,  and  around  it  a  cordon  of  three 
men,  keeping,  with  shouldered  rifles,  a 
sharp  watch  after  attempt  at  escape  or 
rescue. 

"Well,  Grace,"  said  Walt,  after  a  mo- 
ment's despondent  reflection,  "I  will  do 
what  I  can  for  him,  since  I  find  that  it 
pleases  you  so  much.  I  wish  that  it  were 
any  one  else,  though.  I  came  to  tell  you — 
I  hoped " 

Fairly  breaking  down,  he  stopped;  while 
upon  Grace's  face  there  was  for  an  instant  a 
shade  of  puzzled  expression.     Then,  as  she 


began  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  a  slight 
smile  of  amused  perception  flickered  across 
her  face.  Was  his  jealous  nature  still  as- 
serting itself?  Should  she  again,  as  a  few 
days  ago,  tease  him  into  renewed  wildness 
and  despair? 

"Why,  listen  to  me,  Walt,"  she  said, 
holding  out  the  olive  branch  at  last,  and 
resolutely  driving  from  her  heart  every 
temptation  to  coquetry.  "Can  you  really 
be  so  blinded  as  to  believe  that  for  an  in- 
stant I  could  have  thought  or  cared  about 
that  miserable,  wretched  man,  who  never 
came  near  me  without  causing  me  to  shud- 
der, but  whose  terrible  danger  I  cannot, 
for  all  that,  help  being  unhappy  about  ?  " 

"  No,  Grace!     Are  you  really  in  earnest  ? 

I  thought — then,    perhaps,    you    can . 

See  here  Grace;  I  have  been  so  long  want- 
ing to  talk  to  you  about  it,  but  then  I 
thought  it  would  be  more  honorable  for  me, 
perhaps,  to  wait  until  you  saw  me  as  I  shall 
be  in  San  Francisco.  May  I  talk  to  you 
about  it  when  I  get  to  San  Francisco  ?  " 

In  his  new-found  hope,  he  seemed  to 
have  gained  courage  at  least;  and  so  getting 
together  such  few  dislocated  words,  rambled 
on,  expressing  everything,  indeed,  but  ac- 
tually saying  nothing  for  a  certainty.  He 
believed,  though,  not  only  for  the  moment, 
but  afterwards,  when  he  came  to  think  it 
over,  that  he  had  expressed  himself  with 
clearness,  conciseness,  and  impassioned  elo- 
quence. 

Should  she  provoke  him  a  little  now, 
and  affect  to  remain  ignorant  of  his  real 
meaning,  and  so  once  more  put  him  to  the 
blush  ? 

"Yes,  Walt.  When  we  get  to  San 
Francisco,  you  can — can  say  to  me  what 
you  wish." 

Looking  up  slyly  and  timidly,  she 
watched  his  color  come  and  go,  her  own 
face  showing  responsive  tints  ;  and  so,  look- 
ing into  each  other's  eyes,  they  saw  that  the 
question  was  settled  between  them. 
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"  Now  go,  Walt,  and  do  what  you  can 
to  save  that  poor  man.  For  my  sake,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,  for  your  sake,  Grace.  You  see 
I  am  not  jealous  any  more."  And,  moved 
with  sudden  access  of  courage,  he  took  her 
hand  and  lovingly  stooped  toward  her.  But 
she  laughingly  drew  back. 

"Not  now,  Walt — not  yet.  Not  until  you 
have  said  every  thing  to  me — San  Francisco, 
you  know." 

And  so,  suddenly  losing  his  courage 
again — for  he  had  already  gone  further  than 
he  had  ever  anticipated  he  could — he  feebly 
echoed  her  laugh  and  left  her.  Wondering, 
as  he  strode  over  the  plain,  how  he  had 
ever  dared  to  speak  out  as  plainly  as  he  had, 
and  yet,  now  that  it  was  done,  wondering 
to  find  that  it  was  all  so  easy  ;  puzzling  him- 
self at  times  with  the  doubt  whether  he 
could  be  as  eloquent  again  in  the  day  when 
he  came  to  talk  to  Judge  Markham  upon  the 
subject ;  a  little  mystified  with  the  idea  that 
perhaps  it  was  a  dream,  and  that  any 
moment  he  might  wake  up  to  the  dread 
reality  of  nothing  at  all  having  happened — 
so  he  stumbled  on  toward  the  camp.  Nor 
had  he  quite  collected  all  his  faculties  when, 
coming  to  the  end  of  his  route,  he  found 
himself  at  the  camp-fire  of  Colonel  Rollock, 
upon  the  outskirts  of  a  little  group,  of  which 
the  Colonel  himself  was  the  prominent 
center. 

He  stood  with  one  hand  firmly  braced 
upon  his  left  hip,  the  other  hanging  care- 
lessly at  his  side,  in  apparent  readiness  for 
action  or  oratory,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
might  require  ;  while  he  calmly  listened  to 
the  running  commentary  of  argument  and 
suggestion  that  flowed  on  about  him.  Thus 
noticed,  he  could  not  fail  of  being  recog- 
nized even  at  a  careless  glance  as  a  man  of 
marked  influence,  though  it  might  not  have 
been  easy  to  tell  exactly  why.  His  figure 
was  well  knit,  his  eyes  clear,  his  forehead 
broad  and  expansive,  his  mouth  firm-set 
and  decisive;  yet  certainly  there  were  other 


men  to  be  met  with  whose  conflict  with  the 
world  had  stamped  them,  in  greater  degree, 
perhaps,  with  the  same  attributes  of  feature 
and  expression.  Possibly  it  might  have 
been  the  nature  of  his  dress  that  helped 
him  ;  since  in  that  he  was  most  scrupulously 
neat,  not  without  some  regard  for  the  pic- 
turesque, in  forcible  contrast  with  the  usual 
display  of  others  about  him.  Most  of  the 
miners  carried  their  rags  and  discolorations 
without  attempt  at  disguise  or  concealment, 
and  even  with  a  sort  of  wild  enjoyment,  as 
though  these  were  the  patents  of  social  free- 
dom ;  while  even  Judge  Markham,  who 
seemed  to  maintain  a  careful  attention  and 
propriety  in  the  matter  of  costume,  displayed 
something  of  the  remains  of  an  Eastern  and 
civilized  air,  a  little  at  variance  with  those 
wilds,  and  far  less  effective  in  the  creation 
of  a  suitable  impression  than  were  the 
nicely-fitting  red  shirt  and  black  pistol-belt 
and  slouched  Panama  of  the  Colonel.  But 
whether  it  came  from  face,  or  form,  or 
dress,  or  all  together,  it  is  certain  that 
wherever  he  went  the  Colonel  seemed 
marked  out  as  a  natural  repository  for  con- 
fidence, and  in  any  disturbance  was  with  a 
sort  of  unanimous  acclaim  selected  as  the 
proper  instrument  of  the  public  will. 

Even  here  that  flattering  destiny  attended 
him  ;  for  though  at  the  time  of  the  arrest, 
he  had  appeared  upon  the  scene  late,  at  once 
he  seemed  to  inspire  a  general  trustfulness 
in  his  ability  to  express  and  carry  out  the 
common  interests  ;  and  now,  without  any 
formal  appointment  or  election,  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  group,  the  acknowledged 
judge  and  master  of  the  occasion. 

The  group  was  not  a  large  one.  There 
were  perhaps  eight  or  ten  men  in  all,  among 
whom  were  Judge  Markham,  Abel  Henshaw, 
and  Mark  Redfern.  There  were  a  few 
others,  who,  being  recognized  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  as  leading  spirits  of  the 
Canon,  felt  that  they  had  authority  to  be 
present  at  that  acknowledged  central  coun- 
cil.    The  company  remained  a  small  one, 
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and,  with  some  dignity  and  thoughtfulness, 
ised  the  weighty  matter  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  culprit.  For,  though  this  was 
not  the  trial,  and  though  it  had  been  deter- 
mined that  the  trial  should  take  place  the 
next  day  and  be  attended  with  scrupulous 
fairness  and  all  the  ceremony  the  nature  of 
the  case  would  allow,  it  could  not  but  be 
perceived  that,  inasmuch  as  the  criminal  had 
already  committed  himself,  there  could  be 
no  question  about  the  verdict,  and  that,  in 
this  informal  deliberation,  his  fate  would 
be  determined. 

"You  speak  to  the  point,  Judge  Mark- 
ham,"  said  the  Colonel,  "and  yet  you  speak 
as  a  lawyer  rather  than  as  one  acquainted 
with  the  rights  and  necessities  of  a  popula- 
tion like  ours.  You  have  been  too  lately  in 
the  East,  you  see;  in  a  few  months  you  will 
look  at  these  matters  with  other  eyes.  You 
say  that  we  have  no  authority  in  law  to  take  this 
man's  life,  and  that  in  any  event  we  should 
not  take  one  life  except  for  another;  that 
the  death  penalty  for  a  theft  is'  not  a  thing 
to  be  thought  of  or  allowed.  Is  not  that 
your  line  of  argument  ?  " 

"Exactly,  Colonel  Rollock.  Nor  do  I 
see  how  you  can  avoid  giving  way  to  it." 

"Only  on  the  ground,  Judge,  that  the 
necessities  of  the  country  have  made  a 
higher  law,  and  one  which  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances you  yourself  will  admit.  What 
do  you  do  with  the  Indian  on  the  Plains 
who  has  stolen  your  horse,  and  whom  you 
overtake  with  the  property  in  his  possession  ? 
He  has  his  constitutional  rights  as  well  as 
any  other  person,  perhaps,  and  yet  you 
shoot  him  on  the  spot.  Why  do  you  not 
rather  imprison  him  for  five  or  six  years  ? 
Because  not  only  is  there  no  available  prison 
at  hand,  but  if  there  was,  the  fellow  would 
laugh  at  such  a  punishment.  Therefore  you 
strip  him  of  his  constitutional  rights,  make 
a  new  law  for  the  occasion,  and  shoot  him. 
Nov,  here  is  a  man  who  is  as  troublesome 
to  our  frontier  civilization  as  is  an  Indian 
on  the  Plains.     He  has  already  been  pun- 


ished, probably  for  a  similar  offense,  by  the 
loss  of  his  ears.  He  will  not  heed  the 
warning,  and  does  the  same  thing  again. 
What,  then,  shall  be  done?  Where  are 
your  State  prisons?  And,  in  lieu  of  them, 
must  we  let  him  go  ?  By  the  same  rule,  you 
must  then  release  any  one  who  commits  any 
crime  that  in  more  settled  communities  is 
not  known  as  a  crime  unto  death;  and  where 
then,  in  a  little  while,  would  be  your  per- 
sonal safety — yes,  the  safety  of  your  child, 
Judge  Markham  ?  " 

"But  still " 

"Look  upon  it  in  another  light,  Judge. 
In  the  East,  you  punish  a  man  who  forges  a 
twenty-dollar  check  more  severely  than  him 
who  takes  a  twenty-dollar  bill  from  off  a 
counter.  And  why  ?  Because  the  former 
crime  can  be  more  easily  committed,  and 
therefore  must  be  attended  with  greater 
severities  for  its  prevention.  Now  then, 
theft  is  an  easy  matter  here,  and  hence  the 
punishment  of  it  must  be  more  severe  to  act 
as  a  determent.  We  have  no  iron  safes  for 
our  gold,  nor  stables  for  our  horses  and 
mules." 

"There  may  be  some  reason  in  what  you 
say,  Colonel;  but  yet  not  enough  to  con- 
vince me,  at  least  in  the  present  matter.  I 
have  no  especial  reason  to  care  for  this  man; 
and  yet,  as  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  life  taken 
illegally,  I  must  try  to  save  him.  Since, 
then,  I  fail  to  convince  you,  I  must  try  an- 
other course.  I  was  about  to  leave  for  San 
Francisco  to-morrow  noon,  but  now  I  will 
remain  over.  I  will  attend  at  what  you  call 
his  trial,  and  will  argue  in  his  behalf.  If 
that  is  insufficient,  I  will  be  present  even  at 
the  place  of  execution,  appeal  to  the  people, 
and ■" 

"No,  no;  don't  do  that  Judge,"  inter- 
rupted the  Colonel,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  other's  arm.  "I  don't  mean,  you  will 
understand,  to  keep  you  away  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  the  fellow's  death.  I  don't 
want  the  responsibility  of  contriving  that. 
I  stand  here  as  the  exponent  of  the  people's 
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will,  and  if  they  say  he  should  be  hanged,  I 
can't  but  agree  with  them  that  it  should  be 
done.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  say  'Let 
him  go,'  I  will  cheerfully  assent.  I  merely 
now  give  you  the  hint  to  keep  aloof,  so  that 
your  ideas  may  have  fair  play.  Stay  away, 
and  it  may  be  possible  that  at  the  last  mo- 
ment the  miners  will  take  compassion  and 
let  the  wretch  go  free.  I  have  known  it 
happen,  though  not  often.  Interfere,  and 
his  doom  is  sealed." 

"And  why?" 

"Because  you  are  known  to  be  a  lawyer. 
Men  here  are  distrustful  of  the  law  and  its 
agents.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  wisely 
so.  I  simply  state  a  fact.  Many  of  these 
miners  have  been  ruined  by  the  law,  as  ad- 
ministered by  corrupt  practitioners,  and 
they  now  dread  it  as  a  pestilence,  and  will 
have  none  of  it  if  they  can  help  it.  Others 
have  not  had  much  to  do  with  the  law  per- 
sonally, but  they  believe  it  to  be  an  instru- 
ment made  up  of  delays,  extortions,  appeals, 
and  exactions,  and  they,  too,  will  have 
none  of  it.  Stay  away,  therefore,  and  trust 
to  the  only  chance — the  possible  awakening 
pity  of  a  crowd.  If  they  see  you  interfering, 
it  will  arouse  all  their  fierce  sentiment  of 
opposition  to  the  chance  of  any  application 
of  that  old  system  which  they  have  so  learned 
to  dread  as  one  of  injustice  and  oppression; 
and  then  no  power  on  earth  can  save  the 
man.  Why,  Judge  Markham,  there  is  no 
one  in  the  whole  mine  who  cannot  do  more 
for  him  than  you  can.  Our  friend  here, 
Redfern,  could  do  more  than  you,  for  he  is 
known  by  the  miners  more  intimately  as  one 
of  themselves;  and  they  somehow  feel  that 
in  his  bad  luck  of  today  he  has  some  claim 
upon  their  sympathy,  and  they  might  take  a 
notion  to  gratify  him  when  they  would  not 
even  listen  to  you." 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  exactly,"  Red- 
fern  here  broke  in,  somewhat  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  Colonel,  who  had  evidently 
not  expected  the  argument  to  be  taken  up  in 
that  quarter.      "  I  wouldn't  think  of  putting 


forward  my  own  bad  luck  as  a  reason  for 
being  listened  to;  but  for  all  that,  I  have 
come  here  to  try  and  save  the  man.  Can  I 
say  a  very  few  words,  Colonel  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Mark.  Every  one  here  has 
the  right  to  speak." 

"  I  said,  Colonel,  that  I  would  not  think 
of  asking  anything  from  the  mine  because  of 
my  own  bad  luck  in  selling  out  for  so  little, 
and  Ohio's  Pride  immediately  getting  the  re- 
ward of  all  my  hard  work.  If  by  mention- 
ing it,  though,  I  might  get  through  sympathy 
what  I  wanted,  I  would  not  forbear.  But  all 
that,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  It's  the  pure  right  and  wrong  of  it 
that  I  would  say  a  little  about,  if  you  will 
let  me." 

Warming  up  with  his  feelings,  Redfern 
continued  for  some  minutes  pleading  his 
cause  before  that  little  group;  not  saying 
any  thing  additional  in  the  way  of  new  ar- 
gument, indeed,  but,  after  the  manner  of 
an  uncultivated  mind,  repeating  over  and 
over  again  the  same  sequence  of  thought  in 
somewhat  different  words.  Yet  even  in  this 
he  gained  some  effect;  for  as  he  went  on 
and  gradually  felt  the  hesitation  with  which 
he  had  commenced  disappear,  his  words 
came  more  fluently  and  with  almost  impas- 
sioned energy,  and  with  something  of  an 
earnest  affection  for  the  culprit  in  whose  be- 
half he  pleaded. 

As  he  went  on,  expressions  of  sympathetic 
interest  came  out  here  and  there,  and  hard 
features  seemed  to  soften,  as  with  some  long 
unfelt  emotion,  and  one  or  two  looked 
stealthily  around  at  the  others,  as  though  to 
read  how  they  were  impressed  with  the 
scene,  ready  to  yield  if  the  common  feeling 
would  allow  it. 

But  for  a  minute  or  two  only;  Colonel 
Rollock — the  real  arbiter  in  the  matter — ■ 
showed  no  signs  of  relenting;  his  face  grad- 
ually assuming  a  more  severe  expression  than 
before,  as  though  he  were  simply  wearied  of 
hearing  a  repetition  of  arguments  that  car- 
ried no  weight  with  them,  and  consequently 
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could  produce  no  effect  in  altering  his 
views.  And  in  the  end  he  interrupted  the 
other. 

"This  is  all  very  well,  Mark,  only  it 
amounts  to  nothing,  as  you  must  yourself 
be  aware.  It  is  the  same  old  story  over 
again.  If  you  had  anything  really  to  the 
purpose,  now " 

"Only  this,  Colonel — I  don't  know  how 
you  will  regard  it,  but  it  comes  with  some 
force  to  myself.  It  seems  as  though  what  I 
say  might  have  a  little  consideration  given 
to  it,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  gain  by  that  man's  death,  and 
so  have  a  right  to  plead  for  his  life  as  others 
might  not.  He  stands  between  me  and 
what,  to  a  man  in  my  place,  is  a  fortune. 
If  he  dies,  I  win  it;  if  he  is  saved,  I  lose. 
How,  then,  could  I  reconcile  it  with  my 
conscience  not  to  make  an  effort  for  him  ? 
Would  it  serve  me,  do  you  think,  to  let  him 
be  hanged,  and  so  find  my  soul  lying  heavy 
all  the  rest  of  my  life,  with  the  thought  of 
having  profited  through  another  person's 
blood  ? " 

The  Colonel  laughed. 

"Well  really,  since  that  is  so,  Mark,  I  do 
not  know  that  we  can  show  our  friendship 
for  you  better  than  by  letting  things  take 
their  destined  course.  We  must  not,  of 
course,  be  influenced  to  do  any  wrong  for 
your  benefit.  We  should  not  hang  an  in- 
nocent man  to  help  you  to  a  fortune.  But 
all  the  same,  we  should  not  feel  obliged  to 
release  a  guilty  man  from  well  deserved  pun- 
ishment so  as  to  let  you  deliberately  ruin 
yourself. — Well,  Mark,  the  amount  of  it 
seems  to  be  this:  I  do  not  see  but  that,  af- 
ter this,  your  conscience  should  be  clear, 
whatever  happens.  The  law  will  take  its 
course,  and  you  will  be  benefited  in  spite  of 
yourself.  Certainly  you  must  feel  satisfied 
with  having  done  all  that  you  can." 

For  a  moment  Mark  paused.  Should  he 
— could  he — now  accept  that  as  the  final 
verdict  ? 

"Not  all  that  I  can  do  perhaps,"  he  then 


said.  "There  is  one  thing  more  that  I 
must  tell  you,  Colonel,  though  it  hurts  me 
to  do  so,  and  I  would  have  liked  not  to  be 
obliged  to  mention  it.  Come  a  little  one 
side — here. — The  fact  is,  Colonel,"  he  con- 
tinued, almost  in  a  whisper  "you  should 
yourself  know  something  about  this  man. 
He  is  Bartley  Preston — the  son  of  old  Pres- 
ton the  postmaster.  You  remember  that  I 
am  hoping  some  day  to  marry  Ruth.  And 
this,  you  see,  is  Ruth's  brother." 

"The  deuce  he  is!"  the  Colonel  cried; 
and  almost  immediately  his  face  began  to 
lose  something  of  its  settled  hardness. 

It  is  singular  how  little  will  sometimes  in- 
fluence the  most  stubborn  man  towards  a 
change  ;  to  the  modification  or  even  the  re- 
versal of  a  judgment  that  he  has  believed  so 
firmly  founded  upon  some  immutable  law  of 
justice  as  to  seem  absolutely  unalterable. 
"You  really  mean  to  tell  me" — and  the 
Colonel  gave  a  long,  subdued  whistle.  "If 
you  had  only  let  me  know  about  this  be- 
fore ! — See  here — Henshaw  !  I  want  you." 

"Well,  Colonel?" 

"We  must  consult  a  littte  together,  Hen- 
shaw," said  the  Colonel,  now  in  his  turn 
speaking  in  a  whisper.  "A  queer  thing  has 
come  up  in  this  matter.  That  fellow — the 
horse-stealer,  you  know — is  a  Puntacooset 
man,  and  little  Ruth  Preston's  brother. 
Mark  hopes  some  day,  you  know,  to  marry 
— He  ran  away  when  he  was  young,  it  seems, 
and  was  thought  to  have  died  long  ago,  only 
he  didn't.  Such  men  never  do,  I  suppose; 
but  always  turn  up  again  at  the  wrong  mo- 
ment. But  here  is  the  mischief  of  it.  We 
can't  hang  a  Puntacooset  man,  can  we  ?  The 
disgrace  to  the  town  and  all  that,  you  know; 
let  alone  how  his  family  would  feel  about  it. 
And  our  little  colony  here  has  gone  along  so 
quietly  until  now,  and  we  are  to  disperse 
tomorrow,  and  we  will  hardly  like  to  leave 
the  memory  of  a  tragedy  hanging  over  us, 
in  the  end.  And  then,  you  see,  some  one 
would  be  sure  to  tell  about  it  at  home — such 
things  are    never  entirely  kept   back — and 
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when  we  get  home  ourselves,  as  any  day  we 
may,  we  should  be  questioned  as  to  how  it 
all  came  about,  and — Hang  it,  man !  Haven't 
you  anything  to  say  ?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  give  up  my  gray  pony, 
Colonel." 

"  And,  of  course,  that  wouldn't  be  nec- 
essary. The  fellow  will  be  glad  enough  to 
get  off  with  such  a  small  penalty  as  that. 
He  will  acknowledge  your  right  to  the  pony 
-will,  if  properly  encouraged,  repeat  his 
story  that  he  bought  it  from  a  stranger,  not 
knowing  that  it  had  been  stolen.  You  will 
accept  his  plea — and  tell  the  people  that 
upon  the  whole  you  may  have  judged  him 
a  little  too  hastily.  As  to  the  pistol  shot — ■ 
why,  no  harm  was  done  there,  after  all. 
And  really,  that  is  more  a  matter  between 
yourself  and  him  than  any  one  else.  If  you 
show  that  you  don't  care  to  take  it  to  heart 
that  an  angry  man  sent  a  bullet  within  an 
inch  of  your  hat,  I  don't  know  who  else  need 
do  so.  And  all  this  being  so,  Henshaw,  it 
seems  to  me  that — " 

As  the  Colonel  spoke,  suddenly  there 
came  rasping  across  the  plain  the  quick, 
sharp  report  of  a  single  rifle;  and  as  by 
simultaneous  impulse,  that  whole  group  of 
men  started  and  gazed  wildly  in  that  one 
direction,  striving  to  pierce  the  gathered 
gloom.  It  was  no  novelty,  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  to  hear  the  crack  of  fire- 
arms— so  common  a  thing,  indeed,  that  it 
seldom  caused  remark  or  notice;  but  now 
this  single  sound  seemed  to  bring  to  all  a 
certain  vague,  incomprehensible  warning  of 
unusual  incident.  Then  as  all  stood  speech- 
less, listening  for  other  sounds,  there  came 
a  wild  cry,  the  hail  of  men  to  each  other, 
the  rapid  rush  from  the  borders  of  the  plain 
to  one  central  spot;  and  so,  following  the 
example,  that  little  group  of  men  who  stood 
in  judgment,  broke  up  and  hurried  thither. 

At  first,  in  the  darkness  and  distance, 
nothing  could  be  seen;  but  as  they  came 
nearer,  a  motionless  figure  lay  upon  the  sod. 
A  little  crowd  of  men  hurrying  up  from  dif- 


ferent directions  had  already  gathered 
around. 

Then  from  the  nearest  tent  a  small,  white- 
clad  figure  glided  swiftly  to  the  spot,  and 
sinking  down  upon  the  ground,  lifted  the 
wounded  man's  head  upon  her  lap,  and  with 
her  handkerchief  wiped  the  pale  lips  and 
brow,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  do  something 
that  might  prove  of  service.  It  was  Grace, 
who  felt  that  here  was  woman's  work,  from 
which  she  should  not  shrink;  a  work  which 
she  could  now  undertake  unhindered  by  any 
one,  and  free  from  fear  of  misconstruction 
or  reproof. 

Then  came  more  men  hurrying  to  the 
scene,  an  ever  increasing  throng;  plain 
miners  startled  from  their  tents,  one  of  whom 
still  held  in  his  hand  the  little  Bible  he  had 
been  reading,  and  alongside  of  him  Ohio's 
Pride,  unconsciously  grasping  the  bottle 
from  which,  at  the  moment  of  the  gun  shot, 
he  had  been  pouring  out  a  fresh  draught. 
The  Chinaman,  too,  stood  gazing  wonder- 
ingly  down,  and  at  his  side  was  Five-Ace 
Bill,  flourishing  his  rifle  excitedly  over  his 
head,  in  a  paroxysm  of  dismay  and  fear  that 
seemed  for  the  instant  to  overpower  every 
other  emotion  in  the  crowd  and  make  him 
even  more  conspicuously  than  the  wounded 
man  the  centre  of  all  observation. 

"  You  should  not  have  put  me  upon  guard 
over  him!  "  the  man  wildly  cried  out.  "  You 
might  have  known  what  would  come  of  it. 
I  call  you  all  to  witness  that  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  kill  him,  so  help  me  God!  When  I 
saw  that  he  had  got  free  and  crawled  under 
the  tent,  and  was  running  away,  I  fired  only 
to  frighten  him  and  make  him  stop.  I  did 
not  mean  to  hit  him." 

"  It  would  have  been  more  to  your  credit, 
if  you  had  intended  to  hit  him;  then  the 
more  surely  would  you  have  done  your  duty," 
remarked  Colonel  Rollock,  speaking  now 
with  all  his  natural  magisterial  rigidity  of 
tone.  "  Since  he  was  trying  to  escape,  it 
was  necessary  that  you  should  have  killed 
him — if,  indeed,  he  be  really  dead." 
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With  that,  the  Colonel  stooped  down,  and 
placed  his  hand  over  the  heart.  Dead,  in- 
deed! The  bullet,  whether  by  accident  or 
not,  had  sped  straight  to  the  heart.  There 
was  no  other  wound.  And  now,  as  one  of 
the  party  brought  a  brand  from  the  nearest 
fire  and  held  it  close  down  for  a  torch,  they 
could  see  upon  the  dead  man's  face  a  look 
they  had  never  noticed  before:  with  death, 
there  had  come  a  new  life  to  the  expression, 
as  it  were — or,  rather,  the  old  life  of  boy- 
hood, so  long  obscured  by  vicious  indul- 
gence, had  come  back  in  all  its  purity,  and 
driven  off  the  later  and  debased  traits  of  a 
fallen  manhood.  Gone,  forever,  the  mean, 
cringing  look:  he  lay  gazing  up  at  the  sky, 
with  a  soft  curl  clustering  around  each 
temple. 

"Just  as  poor  Ruth  might  have  liked  to 
see  him — as  she  remembers  him  now,  I  sup- 
pose," murmured  Redfern,  as  he  stooped 
over  and  dwelt  upon  the  features.  "You  go 
on  to  the  city  tomorrow,  Judge  Markham  ? 
Wait  until  noon,  and  I  will  go  with  you,  on 
my  way  home.  There  is  nothing  to  keep 
me  here  now.  Even  if  there  were,  the 
thought  comes  over  me  that  I  should  not 
like  to  stay,  digging  around  so  heartless-like, 
with  Ruth's  brother  lying  close  at  hand  un- 

[the 


der  the  turf.  And  the  funeral,  Judge — you 
will  help  me  with  that  ?  For  you  see  this  is 
my  affair,  Colonel.  No  others  should  come 
in,  only  as  I  ask  them  to.  He  must  be 
buried  by  me,  carefully  and  kindly,  forget- 
ting his — his  errors.  We  will  put  him  un- 
der yonder  pine,  where  the  shade  will  be 
over  him,  and  where  there  is  no  gold,  so 
that  he  will  never  be  disturbed.  Will  some 
one  lend  me  a  knife  ?" 

The  Colonel  proffered  his,  drawing  it, 
long  and  gleaming,  from  its  sheath  :  and 
Mark,  again  stooping  over,  gently  cut  off  one 
of  the  soft,  lair  curls,  and  wrapping  it  care- 
fully up,  put  it  away. 

"I  will  give  her  that,  Judge.  I  need  not 
tell  her  how  he  died  ;  but  I  can'  say  that  I 
found  and  recognized  him  ;  and  that  he  is 
dead.  Perhaps  she  will  not  ask  to  hear  any 
more.  If  she  does,  it  will  do  no  harm  if  I 
make  up  some  little  story,  to  soften  things. 
But  it  will  be  best  that  she  should  know, 
even  now,  for  certain,  that  he  is  really  dead 
— and  I  know  that  she  will  be  pleased  to 
have  the  lock  of  hair.  And  as  for  myself, 
Judge,  I  know  that  I  shall  never  cease  to 
thank  God  that  I  kept  my  own  integrity  and 
manhood  to  the  end  !" 

Leonard  Kip. 

END.] 


WHEN    I    SHALL    SLEEP. 

Life's  hours  that  speed  so  fast, 
Will  bring  the  time  when  I  shall  sleep  at  last; 

When  mortuary  psalms 
Have  dropped  to  silence,  and  the  folded  palms 

Lie  on  the  pulseless  breast, 
In  the  mute  eloquence  of  boundless  rest. 

But  Nature  speaks  to  me 
With  such  a  pathos,  grace,  and  majesty, 

I  love  to  think  a  sense 
Of  all  its  grandeur,  bloom,  and  opulence, 
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And  marvels  manifold, 
May  pierce  to  me  beneath  the  daisied  mold. 

Haply  to  me  might  reach 
The  silvery  drip  of  dews;  the  warbled  speech 

Of  thrush,  or  jubilant  lark 
On  shimmering  wings  climbing  the  dewy  dark, 

Ere  young  Aurora  fills 
With  lucent  gold  the  chalice  of  the  hills. 

The  songs  of  dallying  brooks 
Pearling  their  ways  through  ferns  and  mossy  nooks, 

Perchance  might  steal  to  me, 
Chorused  with  anthems  of  the  voiceful  sea. 

I  think  I  could  but  know 
When  in  their  sumptuousness  the  violets  blow; 

When  lilies  dower  the  air 
With  odors  rich  as  thought,  and  pure  as  prayer; 

And,  clothed  in  vernal  sheen, 
The  dusky  pines  are  tipped  with  daintier  green; — 

Conscious  when  western  skies 
Are  tesselate  with  hues  of  Paradise; 

While,  rich  as  with  the  glow 
Of  fallen  rainbows,  bloom  the  vales  below. 

And  while  through  mutable  years, 
From  nebulous  dust  sweep  on  the  new-born  spheres, 

Earth's  glamour  and  its  gold 
In  panoramic  loveliness  unrolled, 

Shall  curtain,  tranced  and  deep, 
The  strange,  sweet  rest  that  is  not  death,  nor  sleep. 

E.  A.  S.  Page. 
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When  it  became  known  to  their  friends  And   one   golden    summer  morning  saw 

that  Piscator  and  the  Artist  had  planned  to  the  pair  noisily   jolting  toward  their   goal, 

go  camping,  every  one  of  the  dear  five  hun-  mounted  on  the  high  seat  of  a  great  "  prai- 

dred  promptly  arose  with  remarks.      Some  rie  schooner,"  reluctantly  towed  along,  as 

there  were  to  strongly  disapprove  and  dis-  it  were,  by  a  pair  of  lank  and  low-spirited 

suade;  a  larger  number  who  would  hint  an  old  horses. 

amiable  willingness  to  go  with  them:   while  "I'm    so    thankful    that    we're    married, 

all  overwhelmed  them  with  advice.     They  dear  !"  irrelevantly  exclaimed  the  Artist, 
listened  only  to  him  who  said;   "  Go  to  the  "  Well,   since    you    remind  me  of   it,  so 

paradise  of  Colorado — Estes  Park."  am  I." 
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"  I  mean,  particularly,  because  I  can  put 
my  feet  up."  She  complacently  surveyed 
the  stout  little  boots  audaciously  tilting 
against  the  dashboard. 

"And  I  mean  more  especially  because  I 
can  light  my  old  pipe."  He  drew  the  pre- 
<  ious  bit  of  brierwood  and  a  handful  of 
loose  tobacco  from  his  pocket. 

Then  he  looked  at  the  Artist  in  the  ab- 
surd straw  hat  that,  tied  under  her  chin  gip- 
sy-wise, protruded  in  front  and  rear  like  awn- 
ings over  a  shop  window;  with  her  short 
gray  gown,  and  those  free  and  easy  boots 
perched  where  surely  no  lady's  foot  had 
ever  been  before;  and  the  Artist  gazed  upon 
Piscator,  in  his  disreputable  old  clothes  and 
cowboy  hat;  and  each  laughed  at  the  other 
till  tears  were  in  their  eyes. 

Overhead  glowed  the  beautiful  Colorado 
sky,  blue  as  a  sapphire  at  the  zenith,  mer- 
ging softly  into  the  tender  tint  of  the  tur- 
quoise that  blurred  the  outlines  of  the  snowy 
range  against  the  western  horizon.  Nearer 
loomed  the  foothills,  vast  billows  of  purple, 
and  brown,  and  green,  and  all  the  rest  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  seemed  clothed  in 
cloth  of  gold. 

The  bare  fields  were  tawny  with  sun-dried 
grass,  and  acre  upon  acre  of  ripening  grain 
undulated  in  shimmering  waves  of  green  and 
gold.  Tall  sunflowers  flaunted  over  their 
heads  as  they  passed;  wild  marigold,  Mexi- 
can poppies,  coreopsis,  cone  flowers,  and 
asters  tangled  themselves  in  riotous  profu- 
sion by  the  wayside;  and  where  nothing  else 
could  grow  and  blossom  was  that  beauty 
born  of  ugliness,  the  cactus.  It  was  as  if 
all  the  gold  in  Colorado's  veins  had  poured 
itself  forth  in  flowers. 

1 1  ere  and  there  they  passed  a  ranch  house, 
and  sometimes  a  field  where,  with  much 
noisy  bustle,  the  mowing  machine  was  lay- 
ing low  the  wheat;  or,  perhaps,  they  met  a 
farmer's  wagon;  and  then  the  Artist  would 
demurely  tuck  her  feet  out  of  sight  and  sus- 
tain   herself  with  unsteady  dignity  on   the 


high  seat  until  they  had  passed  by.  The 
farmer's  wife  was  generally  with  him  in  the 
wagon,  and  she  always  stared  with  grim  as- 
tonishment at  the  young  woman  in  the  ec- 
centric headgear,  while  friendly  greeting  was 
exchanged  between  the  men  in  the  pleasant 
Western  fashion. 

With  a  delightful  sense  of  vagrancy,  they 
journeyed  along  regardless  of  time.  There 
was  no  hurry.  And  when  they  had  come 
into  the  wild  and  beautiful  St.  Vrain  Canon, 
where  every  turn  in  the  road  reveals  a  scene 
to  make  an  artist's  fingers  tingle,  or  a  pool 
to  stir  an  angler's  soul,  they  might  dawdle 
along  as  the  spirit  moved  them.  The  creek 
was  swollen  from  recent  rains,  but  two 
speckled  prizes  well  worth  the  cooking  Pis- 
cator had  to  add  to  their  al  fresco  supper, 
over  which  they  lingered  like  children  en- 
joying their  first  picnic. 

They  were  prepared  to  pitch  their  tent 
wherever  night  might  find  them;  but  after 
the  long  day  of  knocking  about,  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  find  a  mountain  ranch  house  willing 
to  take  them  in. 

"  We  don't  have  many  ladies  stop  here,  " 
dubiously  remarked  the  hostess,  introducing 
the  Artist  to  her  room.  A  hot  little  oven- 
like apartment,  containing  a  bed  assertive 
of  feathers,  a  stand,  and  a  lamp  attracting  a 
whirring  swarm  of  moths  and  mosquitoes 
through  the  small  open  window.  No  other 
furniture  whatever.  No  water — no  towels — 
no  toilet  conveniences  of  any  sort. 

"Ah,  very  comfortable  indeed,"  with 
amiable  hypocrisy  exclaimed  the  weary  and 
dust-grimed  guest,  while  her  heart  sank. 
"If  you  will  kindly  give  us  water,  and  towels, 
and  a  wash-bowl." 

But  the  lady  of  the  ranch  was  not  to  be 
caught  rashly  committing  herself  to  anything. 
"We  don't  have  many  ladies  come  along," 
she  repeated  reflectively.  And  after  a  con- 
siderable pause,  she  added,  as  making  a 
general  remark  apropos  of  nothing  in  par- 
ticular.     "Most  folks  that  come  along  jest 
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come  down  to  the  back  stoop  to  wash  up." 

"But  we  prefer  to  'wash  up' in  our  room," 
suavely  retorted  this  unusual  visitor. 

And  it  was  evidently  borne  upon  the 
hostess'  mind  that  ladies,  when  they  did 
come  along,  were  perhaps  entitled  to  es- 
pecial consideration,  for  presently,  as  the 
travelers  were  desultorily  chatting  on  the 
front  doorsteps,  she  came  to  them. 

"Be  you  used  to  sleepin'  between  sheets?  '' 
she  asked,  with  all  the  repose  of  manner  at- 
tributed to  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere. 

"We  generally  do,"  returned  Piscator 
gently. 

"Some  folks  does  ;  but  most  folks  that 
come  along  would  jest  rather  lay  between 
the  blankets  when  the  nights  is  chilly  ;  so, 
thinks  I,  I'll  ask,"  and  with  grave  compo- 
sure, she  retired. 

But  after  all  she  did  her  best,  and  they 
found  no  fault  with  their  quarters  that  night, 
albeit  some  of  the  toilet  appointments  left  a 
smile  on  their  lips  as  they  fell  asleep,  and 
stirred  them  to  fresh  laughter  with  waking. 

And  what  a  breakfast  awaited  them  ! 
There  were  fresh  mountain  raspberries,  with 
cream  so  thick  that  it  lay  on  the  rosy 
mound  like  frosting  on  a  cake.  There 
were  trout  just  browned  to  a  turn,  ham, 
flanked  with  the  gold  and  white  disks  of 
eggs,  and  baked  potatoes,  for  which  there 
was  more  of  the  thick  cream.  Preserves 
there  were  of  two  kinds;  biscuits,  cookies, 
and  old-fashioned  twisted  doughnuts;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  custard  and  lemon  pies; 
while,  as  it  should  be,  the  coffee  was  the 
crown  of  the  feast.  With  what  must  that 
table  groan  on  Thanksgiving  day!  the  visi- 
tors pondered,  as  they  proceeded  on  their 
way. 

A  misty  gray  sky  promised  rain;  but  the 
Artist  wilfully  refused  to  retreat  under  cover 
to  a  seat  on  the  load  in  the  body  of  the 
wagon,  even  when  the  storm  fell  upon  them 
with  a  fury  that  mocked  at  the  flimsy  pro- 
tection, of  ulsters  and  gossamers.  And  thus 
the   long  hours  dragged  wearily  by,  though 


the  travelers  bravely  joked  and  laughed 
with  chattering  teeth,  struggling  hard  to 
practise  the  Mark  Tapley  philosophy, 
while  icy  drops  were  trickling  down  each 
red  nose,  and  dripping  from  their  eyelashes 
like  tears. 

It  was  well  on  toward  noon  when  they 
came  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking 
Estes  Park,  one  of  the  finest  scenes  Colora- 
do has  to  offer  the  lover  of  nature.  "  Fair 
as  a  garden  of  the  Lord,"  the  valley  lies 
before  the  traveler,  as  he  comes  over  the 
hill  on  a  bright  summer  day — all  below  glow- 
ing in  rich  golden  green,  through  which  the 
little  river  tortuously  twists  its  way  like  an 
embroidery  of  silver  thread,  while 

"The  mountains  that  enfold 
In  their  wide  sweep  the  eolored  landscape  round. 
Seem  groups  of  giant  kings  in  purple  and  gold, 

That  guard  enchanted  ground." 
Now,  though  the  rain  had  ceased  for  the 
time,  the  snowy  range  was  shrouded  in 
dense,  gray  clouds,  and  a  veil  of  mist  floated 
over  the  emerald  lowland :  but  nothing  could 
rob  fair  Estes  Park  of  all  her  summer  beau- 
ty, and  the  spirits  of  the  travelers  somewhat 
revived. 

"We  might  go  over  to  the  hotel  for  din- 
ner," suggested  Piscator  wistfully:  but  they 
would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  decided  the 
Artist,  full  of  vanity  as  well  as  vexation  of 
spirit  because  of  her  disheveled  appearance. 

"  Be  sure  and  go  to  Devil's  Gulch  if  you 
want  to  see  trout,"  had  advised  the  mentor 
who  had  sent  them  to  the  Park.     . 

So  straight  for  Devil's  Gulch  they  went, 
humpety  bump,  across  the  stubble  of  a 
new  mown  hay  field;  for  they  had  asked 
directions  of  a  man  opportunely  met,  and 
found  they  could  cut  off  several  miles  of  the 
way  by  going  across  lots,  fording  the  creek, 
and  striking  the  trail  on  the  other  side. 

"  But  the  creek  seems  horribly  high  !  " 
cried  the  artist  nervously,  as  they  neared 
the  bank. 

"  Never  mind;  we  may  find  a  little  fishing 
just  the  same." 

With  a  flounder  and  splash,   down  they 
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went  off  the  steep  bank,  the  foaming  current 
almost  to  the  wagon  bottom  as  it  swayed 
along  over  the  hidden  rocks. 

"We  might  stop  a  minute  and  throw  a  fly 
now,  if  you  like,"  with  benevolent  air  sug- 
gested he  whose  hopes  were  fixed  on  trout, 
halting  in  mid-stream. 

• '  What! — here  ?  "  shrieked  his  wife,  wildly 
clutching  the  seat  as  the  wagon  tilted  side- 
ways. "I  should  simply  die!"  The  whip 
was  used  and  the  lady  was  saved :  but  Pisca- 
tor  looked  disappointed. 

And  then  began  a  rough  scramble  to  find 
the  trail.  The  grassy  slope  that  from  a  dis- 
tance had  seemed  as  softly  rounded  as  the 
surface  of  an  inverted  saucer,  now  began  to 
develop  surprises  in  the  shape  of  gullies  and 
ravines,  all  seeming  to  cross  at  right  angles 
their  supposed  bee  line  toward  the  trail. 

"I  believe  the  fate  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
has  fallen  upon  us!"  whimpered  the  Artist, 
after  half  an  hour  of  evidently  profitless 
wandering.  The  rain  had  begun  again,  in 
a  chill,  penetrating  drizzle;  and  upon  the 
wanderers,  cold,  wet,  and  hungry,  gloom 
had  fallen. 

"Well,  brace  up,  little  woman.  Olim 
meminisse  juvabit. " 

"I  don't  believe  it!"  with  icy  contempt 
at  the  idea.  "And — oh! — I  wish  we  had 
never  come!"  and  the  worn-out  woman 
turned  her  back  upon  her  dismayed  lord,  and 
— burst  into  tears. 

Piscator  said  nothing;  but  when  they 
had  bounced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
next  gully,  he  looked  sharply  all  around — 
there  was  not  a  soul  within  miles,  as  he 
knew,  but  habit  is  strong — and  then  he  took 
his  wife  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  It  was 
a  cold  douche  in  her  face  from  his  wet 
beard,  but  the  result  was  as  he  expected. 
She  smiled  again. 

"And  now,"  said  he,  "we  must  have 
some  luncheon." 

So  the  horses  were  taken  out  and  made 
glad  with  oats;  while  the  housewife  brought 
out  sandwiches,  cakes,  and  fruit.      And  all 


the  time  the  rain  was  falling  more  gently, 
until  of  a  sudden  a  great  flood  of  misty  sun- 
shine came  pouring  down  upon  them;  and 
looking  around  they  saw  grand  old  Long's 
Peak  throwing  off  his  clothing  of  clouds. 

"And  now  we  are  going  to  find  the 
trail,"  prophesied  the  lady;  and  they  did. 
They  discovered  further  that  they  could 
scarcely  have  thrown  a  stone  in  that  direc- 
tion within  the  last  half  hour  without  mak- 
ing that  trail  one  stone  the  rougher,  for 
they  had  been  going  almost  beside  it. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  they  were  plun- 
ging down  one  of  the  roughest,  steepest,  and 
seemingly  most  interminable  of  hillsides  that 
it  had  ever  been  the  misfortune  of  either  to 
encounter.  Every  foot  of  the  way  seemed 
to  involve  a  fall  of  no  less  than  ten  inches, 
and  with  the  stout  brake  applied  until  the 
back  wheels  dragged  motionless,  the  horses 
were  straining  every  nerve  to  hold  back  the 
heavy  wagon.  With  their  every  nerve  ting- 
ling with  excitement  and  suspense,  the  mo- 
ments seemed  hours  before  they  emerged  up- 
on comparatively  level  ground,  and  caught 
sight  of  a  little  brook  twisting  along  among 
overhanging  alders  and  aspens. 

"  It  must  be  Devil's  Gulch  !"  they  cried. 

Soon  appeared  the  cabin  that  had  figured 
in  their  directions  as  the  abode  of  a  cowboy 
who  lived  there  alone.  They  saw  no  sign  of 
life  about  the  place,  however,  as  they  passed, 
and  it  seemed  quite  likely  that  the  unfortu- 
nate lad  had  hanged  himself  in  despair, 
from  the  awful  loneliness  of  the  place. 

Rough  was  the  road,  and  the  artist  pre- 
ferred to  get  out  and  walk.  So  they  slowly 
proceeded,  until  the  way  seemed  likely 
to  "run  into  a  squirrel  track,  and  so  on  up 
a  tree."  Clearly  the  wagon  could  not  go 
much  farther,  and  Piscator  had  joined  his 
wife  to  search  out  a  sufficient  space  of  level 
ground  to  pitch  a  tent,  when  they  stumbled 
upon  a  deserted  cabin,  almost  hidden  away 
among  the  trees. 

Needless  to  say,  they  jumped  that  ranch 
at  once.     In  a  trice  Piscator  had  made  a 
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brush  broom  and  swept  the  dirty  floor  of 
the  one  room;  had  brought  in  the  blankets 
and  pillows,  and  arranging  these  had  com- 
manded his  wife  to  lie  down  and  rest.  The 
boxes  of  provisions  and  the  small  bag  of 
clothing  were  deposited  in  a  corner,  the 
portable  table  and  camp  chairs  launched 
upon  their  legs;  and  the  horses  established 
in  the  old  corral  with  generous  measure  of 
oats.  And  then  the  tireless  Piscator  brought 
out  his  rubber  wading  breeches  and  hob- 
nailed shoes,  and  hung  his  creel  over  his 
shoulder,  and  twisted  an  extra  "leader" 
around  the  crown  of  his  hat. 

"We  must  have  trout  for  supper,"  he 
said,  fitting  together  the  joints  of  the  Leon- 
ard split  bamboo — dainty  as  a  lady's  finger, 
but  strong  to  do  its  work  as  a  giant's  arm. 

The  Artist,  left  alone,  excused  herself 
from  further  resting,  and  bustled  about  like 
a  true  housewife,  treating  the  floor  to  an- 
other application  of  the  broom — did  ever  a 
man  dream  that  corners  accumulate  dirt  ? — 
running  down  to  the  creek  for  water,  clear 
and  cold  as  the  snows  from  which  it  had  but 
just  parted,  gathering  a  bunch  of  flowers  by 
the  way,  and  hunting  out  a  broken  bottle  to 
serve  as  a  vase.  The  table  covered  with  a 
red  cloth,  the  bright  bouquet  in  the  center, 
the  new  tin  dishes  gleaming  like  silver,  the 
paper  napkins  fluted  in  the  cups,  and  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  "grub-box"  invitingly  set 
forth,  looked  delightfully  cosy.  And  just 
as  the  last  touch  completed  the  work,  came 
Piscator's  cheery  whistle  from  the  creek. 

"Only  three — but  the  largest  is  fourteen 
inches  long,  and  the  smallest  no  less  than 
eleven,"  he  called  out,  tossing  the  creel  to 
the  Artist,  that  she  might  see  their  hand- 
some proportions  and  exquisite  coloring. 

And  what  a  supper  it  was  !  "Never 
were  fish  so  delicious  !"  cried  one,  picking 
the  last  bone.  "Or  coffee  so  refreshing  !" 
declared  the  other,  holding  out  his  cup  to 
be  refilled. 

The  feast  ended,  while  the  wife  washed 
the   dishes,   her  lord  brought  great  boughs 


of  fresh  pine  beside  the  roaring  camp-fire, 
and,  as  he  smoked  his  evening  pipe,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  their  bed,  clipping  off  the 
green  tassels — ■"  Rocky  Mountain  feathers" 
— until,  before  it  was  quite  dark,  he  had  a 
goodly  pile  to  carry  into  the  cabin.  On 
this  fragrant  mattress  the  blankets  and  pil- 
lows were  arranged,  and  there  was  a  bed 
full  of  solid  comfort  for  weary  limbs. 

They  breakfasted  with  the  early  birds 
next  morning.  And  what  appetites  they 
had  ! — the  great  trout,  which  had  been  saved 
as  the  mainstay  of  the  feast,  proving  quite 
like  Abt's  goose,  that  was  a  little  too  much 
for  one,  but  much  toe  little  for  two. 

Equipped  then  each  for  his  occupation 
they  sallied  forth — -across  the  creek  on  a 
tremulous  plank,  and  through  a  sunny  bit 
of  meadow  where  every  step  fell  upon  flow- 
ers, and  the  perfumed  breeze  was  full  of  the 
hum  of  insect  life;  on  into  the  dense  woods, 
where  the  giant  pines  and  spruces  had  in- 
terlaced their  boughs  so  closely  that  only  an 
occasional  sunbeam  trickled  through  like  a 
spot  of  red  gold  on  the  somber  carpet  of 
dead  pine  needles,  where  one  walked  with 
steps  as  noiseless  as  a  ghost's.  Far  away 
from  the  twilight  calm  reigning  here  among 
these  old  tree  trunks,  sounded  the  sighs  and 
whispers  of  the  branches  overhead,  the 
eternal  restlessness  with  which  all  nature 
frets  under  its  enforced  calm. 

Just  below  where  a  rushing  fork  had 
added  its  waters  to  the  creek,  they  came 
upon  the  bank  again.  Here  was  a  pool, 
the  deep,  dark  water  mottled  with  reflec- 
tions from  overhanging  boughs,  all  like 
polished  tortoise  shell  inlaid  with  curling 
lines  of  silver,  a  point  of  rocks  turning  the 
water  into  the  most  enticing  riffle.  And 
in  a  moment  the  water  was  farther  ruffled 
by  a  pair  of  wading  breeches  and  hob-nailed 
shoes  that  would  plant  themselves  in  mid- 
stream . 

"Spit  on  the  bait,  dear,"  the  Artist  ad- 
vised, recalling  a  tradition  of  childhood. 
But  necromancy  is  uncalled  for  in  Colorado 
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waters.  Scarcely  a  moment  has  the  nine 
foot  leader,  with  its  "brown  hackle." 
"coachman,"  and  black  gnat" — variety  to 
i  mpt  the  most  whimsical  trout  appetite  — 
skittered  over  the  gleaming  surface,  when 
there  is  a  rise.  A  deft  strike  of  the  bending 
bamboo,  and  the  first  struggle  has  begun. 

Bur-rz-rz-rz!  shrieks  the  reel  as  the  trout 
— ah,  can  it  be  possible  ? — there  are  two  of 
them!  both  madly  darting  down  the  stream, 
while  the  delicate  rod  bends  until  it  is  like 
a  gigantic  hook.  Skillfully  the  angler  plays 
his  prizes  as  they  renew  their  efforts  to  es- 
cape, and  loudly  cries  the  whirring  reel. 
Patiently  he  waits,  deftly  drawing  them  back 
again  and  again,  while  fainter  grows  the  tale 
of  the  reel,  until  at  last  they  lie  on  the  bank 
— two  little  beauties;  the  one  nine  inches 
long;  his  fellow  but  a  half-inch  less. 

Not  so  bright  in  coloring  as  their  Eastern 
brothers,  the  Rocky  Mountain  trout  are  yet 
exquisitely  handsome  creatures;  the  silvery 
white  of  the  stomach  shading  softly  to  the 
smoky  brown  of  the  back,  with  a  flush  of 
red  on  either  side,  as  if  the  life  blood  were 
glowing  through  the  delicate  skin.  Brilliant 
scarlet  gleams  on  gills  and  anterior  fins,  and 
the  dainty  black  spots  dotted  over  all  are 
round  as  beads. 

Seventeen  trout  the  happy  Piscator  lures 
from  that  pool  before  he  moves  on  down 
the  stream;  and  fifteen  more  he  has  added 
when  he  comes  back  to  where  the  Artist  sits 
sketching.  He  has  lost  his  leader  in  some 
brush;  the  precious  "hackle"  that  has  so 
successfully  tickled  the  trout  palate  is  gone, 
and  much  of  his  good  nature  has  plainly 
gone  with  it.  Shakspere  found  philoso- 
phy of  no  avail  in  a  case  of  toothache:  and 
neither  does  it  seem  of  any  use  in  the 
suffering  that  afflicts  an  angler  when  his 
r  breaks. 

But  suddenly  he  jumps  up,  his  face  illu- 
minate. "I've  seen  a  whale!  "  he  declares, 
hurriedly  unwinding  the  extra  leader  from 
his  hat.  Anxiously  he  casts  off  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  swirl.     A  few  moments  of  sus- 


pense, a  great  head  with  greedily  opened 
jaws:  but  evidently  the  new  "brown  hackle" 
is  disappointing  on  a  near  inspection,  and 
the  monster  has  come  and  gone  like  a  flash. 
The  Artist  has  knocked  over  her  easel  in  the 
hurry  to  reach  the  bank,  and  shares  the  ex- 
citement of  the  fisherman,  whose  hands  are 
tremulous  with  eagerness,  as  the  three  flies 
are  alluringly  skittered  over  the  foam-flecked 
surface.  The  great  fish  proves  that  he  has 
not  outgrown  the  weakness  of  greediness. 
Comes  a  sudden  scream  from  the  reel,  a  low 
cry  of  triumph  from  the  angler:  and  the 
hands  that  are  playing  the  mighty  prize  have 
grown  firm  as  steel.  Full  fifty  feet  of  line 
whirs  out  like  a  flash,  and  then  as  the  vic- 
tim hesitates  he  is  lost,  and  back  he  is  help- 
lessly dragged  against  the  current,  while 
now  a  note  of  triumph  seems  to  ring  in  the 
chant  of  the  reel.  Another  mad  break  for 
freedom;  another,  and  yet  another,  and  still 
the  mighty  captive  seems  lusty  as  at  first. 
Suddenly  comes  a  groan  of  despair  from  the 
angler,  loudly  echoed  by  his  colleague  on 
the  bank.  The  trout  has  torn  itself  from 
the  hook ;  and  the  Piscatorial  sky  is  shrouded 
in  gloom. 

Wildly  they  run  down  the  stream, 
following  the  fugitive,  but  to  no  purpose, 
as  it  appears.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  rise; 
and  it  appears  doubtful  if  the  angler  will 
ever  smile  again.  To  have  caught  such  a 
prize,  and  then  let  him  escape,  is  maddening. 

"  There  is  where  I  lost  my  leader,  "  the 
victim  of  blighted  hopes  listlessly  observes, 
pointing  to  some  alder  boughs  dipping  into 
the  stream. 

"  How  the  current  tosses  them  about,  " 
remarks  the  Artist,  studying  how  that  effect 
of  motion  might  be  managed  in  a  sketch. 

Piscator  madly  dashes  toward  the  swaying 
branches. 

"The  trout!  "  he  hoarsely  cries,  his  eyes 
round  with  surprise.  "It  has  caught  itself 
on  the  old  brown  hackle!" 

Sure  enough,  there  he  is,  hanging  by  the 
silvery  thread  of  the  lost  leader,   while  the 
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pliant  alder  is  playing  him  in  his  death 
struggle  like  a  skilled  angler.  As  the  victim 
makes  a  wild  dash  down  the  stream,  the 
green  bough  will  bend  and  give,  yielding 
more  and  more,  but  never  breaking,  never 
relaxing  its  hold  on  that  tiny  thread  twisted 
so  curiously  in  and  out  among  the  twigs  and 
leaves.  As  the  trout  stops  exhausted,  back 
the  branch  rebounds,  dragging  its  prey 
securely  along  against  the  current.  And  so 
the  struggle  goes  on  until  the  noble  fish  is 
drowned  and  drawn  ashore.  He  proves  to 
be  the  leviathan  of  that  trout  stream,  measur- 
ing nineteen  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  while 
his  weight  must  have  been  something  over 
three  pounds. 

And  so  began  a  week  of  Arcadian  pleas- 
antness ;  days  of  sunshine,  and  nights  that 
carried  narcotic  draughts  in  their  cool  breez- 
es. How  the  ramblers  reveled  in  the  glori- 
ous weather,  the  grand  scenery — and  the 
fishing  !  How  they  ate  !  how  they  slept  ! 
and  how  they  startled  the  echoes  with  their 
songs  and  laughter  ! 

They  arose  with  the  dawn  and  breakfasted 
on  trout — the  small  details  of  coffee,  bread 
and  jam,  and  green  corn  roasted  in  the  ashes, 
counting  for  little.  Then  they  strolled 
down  the  stream  to  sketch  and  fish  until 
dinner  time  called  them  back  again.  More 
trout  :  and  then  they  stretched  themselves 
out  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  feathers 
and  dozed  or  read  through  the  heat  of  the 
midday,  until  they  sallied  forth  again  to  re- 
turn in  the  gloaming  and  eat  their  supper — 
trout  once  more  !  by  the  light  of  the  roaring 
camp  fire. 

No  castaway  on  desert  island  ever  found 
himself  more  completely  isolate  from  the 
world  of  his  fellow  men.  A  week  had 
passed  by,  and  another  was  well  after  it, 
while  not  a  human  being  had  disturbed 
their  solitude.  No  mail,  no  daily  papers, 
no  bores,  no  bother.  It  was  a  new  world, 
where  the  talk  contentedly  dribbled  on  about 
flies  and  fishing,  the  day's  sketch,  or  a 
strange  flower;  or  in  vague  cogitations  as  to 
Vol.  IX.— 41. 


who  had  been  the  people  that  had  been 
before  them  living  in  this  mountain  eyrie. 
Sometimes  there  stirred  a  ripple  of  excite- 
ment, as  when  a  stalwart  buck  and  four 
does  one  day  looked  down  at  them  from  the 
cliff  that  overlooked  the  cabin  across  the 
creek,  for  a  moment  so  near  that  one  might 
almost  have  hit  them  with  a  pebble,  but 
away  like  the  wind  before  Piscator  could 
reach  the  Winchester.  Another  day,  thrill- 
ing as  the  discovery  of  the  man  Friday's 
footprint,  was  a  fresh  track  near  the  creek, 
which  the  Artist  insisted  must  have  been 
made  by  a  bear.  And  there  was  always  the 
great  tangle  of  elk-horns  piled  up  near  the 
house  to  suggest  a  country  abounding  in 
wild  life.  Yet  withal  the  days  slipped  by 
as  full  of  restful  quiet  as  of  sunshine. 

But  even  into  Arcadia  discontent  may 
creep.  The  creek  was  not  all  that  Pisca- 
tor's  fancy  had  painted,  and  there  were 
melancholy  occasions  when,  for  unknown 
reason,  he  could  not  get  a  rise.  He  caught 
more  than  they  could  eat,  to  be  sure;  but 
when  was  angler's  ambition  contained 
within  such  practical  and  reasonable  limits  ? 
And  after  the  episode  of  the  bear  track,  the 
Artist  confessed  to  a  growing  restlessness. 
So  one  day  saw  them  in  the  wagon  again, 
toiling  back  over  the  hills. 

A  week  of  desultory  vagabond  wander- 
ing followed,  as  trout  or  fair  scene  beck- 
oned; making  or  breaking  camp  as  fancy 
held  or  moved  them.  They  explored 
Black  Canon  and  Willow  Park.  They  fol- 
lowed Fall  River  back  to  its  laughing,  rol- 
licking babyhood  in  Horseshoe  Park.  And 
the  Artist  sketched,  and  Piscator  caught 
trout,  until  he  had  the  largest  kind  of  a 
fishy  tale  to  tell  of  his  prowess  when  they 
came  back  to  the  dear  five  hundred. 

"  But  you  did  not  see  half  of  Estes 
Park!"  their  mentor  reproachfully  cried 
when  they  had  told  the  story  of  their 
rambling. 

"But  we  are  going  again  some  day  !" 
they  declared,  and  meant  it. 

M.  E.  S.  Stickney. 
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MOONRISE  AT   MONTEREY. 

All  through  the  sultry  evening  hours 

The  fluctuant  tide's  soft  swell  was  heard, 
And  to  the  cadence  sang  a  bird 

Amid  the  bright  acacia  flowers. 

A  bat  zigzagged  across  the  night, 
And  in  the  dark  the  spiders  spun 
Their  webs,  that  would,  at  rise  of  sun, 

Be  little  silvery  paths  of  flight. 

Clear  notes  of  song  dropped  down  the  air, 
Well-rounded,  perfect  pearls  of  sound  ; 
A  star  sprang  eastward,  and  was  drowned 

In  outer  ether,  none  knew  where. 

Then,  as  o'er  Latmian  leas  of  yore 
She  rose  to  greet  Endymion, 
Full-orbed  and  fair  the  moon  outshone 

Above  the  wide  Pacific  shore. 


Clinton   Scollard. 


SOME   OF  JON'THAN'S  NEW   IDEES. 


I. 

Adaptability  is  sometimes  a  dangerous 
gift;  but  Phebe  Martin,  after  a  few  years  of 
teaching  district  school,  found  it  a  wonder- 
fully helpful  one,  especially  when  she 
was  thrust  into  new  and  disagreeable 
surroundings. 

"  What  I  have  to  do,  is  what  I  like  to 
do,"  she  remarked  philosophically  when 
people  asked  her  opinions  of  things  she  had 
to  endure  in  her  itinerant  work. 

So  when  she  received  a  call  to  finish  a 
term  at  the  Pike  Branch  District  she  went 
fortified  to  accept  whatever  fortune  had  in 
store  for  her. 

She  resolutely  forgot  the  stark  ugliness  of 


the  little  whitewashed  cabin  that  became 
her  home,  and  rejoiced  in  the  beautiful 
landscape  that  stretched  before  the  door. 
She  never  tired  of  watching  the  grain,  for- 
ever shoaling  from  green  to  gold,  and  sur- 
ging up  and  down  the  valley  under  the  wind 
like  a  rush  of  enchanted  waters.  The 
grand  old  trees  delighted  her  too.  Every- 
where the  oaks  towered  in  arches  and  colon- 
nades that  might  have  graced  a  baron's  do- 
main. She  spent  many  an  hour  under 
them,  looking  up  through  the  branches  that 
wrot;  i.i  cipher  on  the  sky,  and  dreaming 
of  past  or  future,  or  reading  good  poetry. 

Mount  St.  John  and  the  Sanhedrim  in  the 
west  grew  to  be  like  dear  friends  to  her,  as 
she  watched  them  daily — in  the  morning 
sharply  outlined  in  purest  blue,  not  like  in- 
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animate  earth,  but  seeming  to  pulsate  with 
inherent  life;  at  noon  with  softer  configura- 
tions, gray,  as  though  swathed  in  deer-skin; 
and  at  evening  palest  lilac,  with  a  glow  of 
radiance  behind  them  like  a  halo  round  a 
blessed  head. 

"  Ah!"  said  Phebe,  "  if  I  could  live  out 
doors  all  the  time  and  not  be  stifled  in  that 
little  house!" 

The  nights  at  first  seemed  unendurable. 
The  cabin  was  over-run  with  rats  and  mice, 
which  held  orgies  in  the  nooks  and  cran- 
nies of  roof  and  walls,  and  whisked  in- 
quisitively across  her  bed,  and  familiarly 
darted  under  her  pillows.  The  landlady 
would  allow  no  cats  around  the  place,  for 
their  taste  for  young  turkey  depopulated  her 
flock;  and  poison  was  too  "  resky."  So 
the  rats  and  mice  increased  in  numbers  and 
daring.  Phebe,  after  a  time,  quelled  the  riot 
among  her  nerves  by  reasoning  that  the 
world  had  known  but  one  Bishop  Hatto, 
though  rodents  were  an  ancient  institution. 
This  philosophy  and  the  constant  visita- 
tions combined  to  banish  fear  and  nervous- 
ness, until  she  was  able  to  sleep  calmly. 

Though  the  family  rose  at  daybreak,  and 
bustled  about  on  every  side  of  her  just  as 
Phebe  had  reached  her  most  refreshing 
slumber,  she  persuaded  herself  that  a  morn- 
ing walk,  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  larks, 
and  watching  the  shifting  shadows  on  moun- 
tains and  valley,  was  a  feast  of  sound  and 
sight  that  could  be  appreciated  only  when 
the  day  was  young. 

The  landlady,  slim,  with  stooping  shoul- 
ders and  a  hobbling  walk,  irresistibly  re- 
minded Phebe  of  one  of  her  own  turkey  hens. 
She  smoked,  too,  and  boasted  that  she  could 
"git  away  with  more  Jeems  River  Honey 
Dew  tobacker  than  the  ole  man,  an'  he 
wa'n't  no  slouch  at  it,  neither."  The  woman 
went  about  with  her  pipe  in  her  mouth  con- 
stantly— or  at  least  when  she  wasn't  hunting 
for  it  or  loading  it  up.  Strange  seasoning 
thus  got  into  the  food  at  times.  But  Phebe 
compromised  with  a  healthy  appetite,  a  dainty 


stomach,  and  an  aversion  to  tobacco  as  an 
article  of  diet,  by  announcing  that  potatoes 
cooked  with  their  jackets  on,  and  eggs 
boiled  in  the  shell  were  her  favorite  viands; 
and  persisted  in  following  this  diet  unless 
she  could  help  prepare  the  meals,  as  she 
sometimes  did. 

When  an  investigation,  instituted  by  the 
landlord  himself,  one  day,  as  to  the  unusual 
flavor  of  the  coffee,  disclosed  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  landlady's  lost  short  pipes  was 
lending  its  strength  and  aroma  to  that 
of  the  berry,  Phebe  was  confirmed  in  the 
belief  that  coffee  is  not  a  wholesome  bever- 
age, and  henceforth  water  became  her  drink. 

With  people  as  with  things  she  accepted 
the  inevitable.  She  talked  sympathetically 
to  every  one,  and  all  Pike  Branch  was  in 
love  with  the  school-marm. 

But  the  experience,  at  once  grotesque  and 
pathetic,  which  she  most  delighted  to  relate 
in  after  years,  was  of  her  first  party  at  Pike 
Branch. 

Phebe  had  heard  the  children  discussing 
the  coming  event  for  several  days,  and  had 
gathered  that  the  party  was  to  celebrate  Al- 
viny  Missouri  Dusenberry's  seventeenth  birth- 
day ;  though  as  she  was  unacquainted  with 
the  family  she  had  not  expected  to  beinvited. 

But  the  week  before  the  august  day,  a 
neighbor's  child  brought  her  a  verbal  invita- 
tion. Phebe,  remembering  that  her  land- 
lady and  Mrs.  Dusenberry  were  not  on  speak- 
ing terms,  and  that  therefore  no  conveyance 
from  her  boarding  place  could  be  obtained, 
politely  declined,  explaining  her  inability  to 
get  to  Mrs.  Dusenberry's.  But  the  hospi- 
table party-givers  again  sent  word  that  "if 
that  was  all  to  hender  her  comin'  "  they  would 
"see  that  she  got  there." 

The  longed  for  date  came  at  last.  Very 
little  studying  was  done  in  school  that  day, 
for  every  child  was  going  to  the  party. 
Every  girl  had  ner  hair  painfully  rolled  over 
tea-leads,  or  braided  in  innumerable  tight 
tails,  in  preparation  for  the  evening's  curls 
and  crimps. 
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Phebc,  glancing  out  of  the  window  in 
the  afternoon,  happened  to  see  a  slouching 
figure  coming  down  the  road.  She  won- 
dered  vaguely  who  it  could  be,  for  passers-by 
were  rare.  Then  she  forgot  all  about  it, 
until  the  murmurous  hum  of  indolence  in 
the  house  was  broken  in  upon  by  a  peculiar 
chuckling  noise  outside  the  door.  Sudden- 
ly one  of  the  big  girls  with  a  head-dress  of 
lead  rushed  out.  After  a  short  parley  she 
came  in  triumphantly  with  the  awkward 
figure  Phebe  had  noticed  at  her  side. 

"Teacher,"  she  said  dramatically  from 
the  threshold,  "this  is  Mr.  Jon'than  Rob- 
bins." 

Phebe  bowed  gravely  and  asked  the  visitor 
to  be  seated. 

He  doubled  his  ungainly  figure  into  a 
series  of  angles,  and  wriggled  between  a 
bench  and  a  desk.  Phebe  took  an  inven- 
tory of  the  long  drab  hair,  the  eyes  with  a 
great  expanse  of  white,  in  the  center  of 
which  was  a  small  spot  about  two  shades 
darker  than  the  rest,  the  long  face,  covered 
with  scattering  beard,  and  wondered  what 
the  man  had  come  for.  He  did  not  seem 
to  take  much  interest  in  school  matters,  for 
he  yawned  alarmingly,  with  a  creaking 
sound,  during  a  lecture  on  objective  case, 
and  began  trimming  his  nails  and  cracking 
his  finger  joints  when  the  geography  class 
was  reciting. 

At  recess  time  every  pupil  passed  out, 
and  Phebe  hoped  that  the  uneasy  guest 
would  depart  too.  But  Mr.  Robbins  only 
shuffled  his  feet  and  stretched  himself. 

Phebe  spoke  pleasantly  of  the  weather, 
and  the  oppressive  heat.  Mr.  Robbins  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  "  blamed  hot  an'  sweaty 
a  travelin' 1"  "I've  just  came  down  from 
St.  John,  raound  by  Colusy,  too,"  he  went 
on,  "an'  comin'  out  o'  the  mountains  I 
feel  the  heat  powerful.  I  haint  had  no  rest, 
neither,  sence  I've  been  here.  You  see  Mis' 
nberry's  a  goin'  to  give  a  party  for 
Alviny  Missouri  to-night,  an'  folks  thinks 
about    here  that  there  can't    be  no    doin's 


'thaout  Jon'than  Robbins  to  run  em. 
Everything  seems  to  come  on  my  shoulders. 
I've  been  to  twenty  different  places  today 
seein'  about  things,  an'  invitin'  folks,  an' 
now  I've  dropped  in  to  invite  you." 

"  Thank  you,  that  was  an  unnecessary 
trouble,"  broke  in  Phebe.  "Mrs.  Dusen- 
berry  has  already  invited  me,  and  promised 
to  send  for  me." 

"Yes,  I  know  all  about  it.  That's  fell 
onto  my  shoulders,  too.  I've  got  to  come 
an'  get  you." 

The  rueful  yet  important  air  with  which 
this  urgent  "invitation"  was  delivered,  was 
almost  too  much  for  Phebe.  "O,  I  couldn't 
think  of  imposing  on  you  so  !"  she  said. 
"I'll  write  a  note  to  Mrs.  Dusenberry  and 
ask  her  to  excuse  me  — " 

"O,  I've  got  it  to  do,"  said  the  resigned 
master  of  ceremonies,  who  really  felt  quite 
proud  of  the  idea  of  escorting  the  popular 
school-marm.  "You  be  ready  about  sun- 
down, an'  I'll  be  after  you;  "  and  he  hurried 
off  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  discharged  a 
disagreeable  task. 

At  the  supper  table  that  night,  Phebe  told 
of  her  visitor  and  the  invitation.  "Well!  " 
ejaculated  the  landlady.  "I  s'pose  Jon'than 
thought  he  was  a  doin'  that  job  up  fine.  Of 
all  eediots,  he  is  the  most  surprisin'.  If  I 
was  a  gal  I  wouldn't  step  out  o'  the  house 
with  sech  an  objeck." 

"Come,  come  now,  woman,"  put  in  the 
landlord;  "I  reckon  school-marm  has  seen 
bigger  fools  'n  Jon'than." 

"Well  now,  pap,  I  reckon  't  would  crowd 
her  putty  tight  to  find  another  sich  a  speci- 
ment,"  maintained  the  wife. 

"  What  is  peculiar  about  him  ?"  said 
Phebe,  wishing  to  hear  more  of  her  odd  swain. 

"Well;  the  whole  posse  of  them  Robbinses 
is  fitified.  Jon'than  has  fits  every  now  and 
then;  I  s'pose  that  has  unsettled  what  leetle 
sense  he  might  hev  had.  I  wonder  who  he'll 
borrow  his  rig  from  to-night,"  said  the  host. 

"Do  you  mean  his  clothes?  Hasn't  he  a 
suit  of  clothes  ?  " 
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"Got  nothin',"  was  the  wife's  sweeping 
summary.  "He  spends  what  leetle  he 
earns  goin'  round  to  all  sorts  of  foolishness, 
and  buyin' notions.  He's  got  three  brothers, 
an'  he  used  to  break  into  their  things  an' 
help  hisself  to  the  best.  But  now  they've 
took  their  things  over  to  neighbor  Stone's 
for  safe  keepin'.  Lawful  sakes!  I've  seen 
him  goin'  off  as  big  as  life  with  Dock's  pants, 
an'  Sam's  coat,  an'  the  ole  man's  boots,  an' 
them  a  ragin'  around  in  their  ole  clo'es  with 
nothin'  fit  to  wear  tell  he  got  home  agin. 
Las'  dance  at  Jonesville,  he  went  up  to 
the  Injun  rancheree  and  borrowed  an  tim- 
bre's white  shirt.  Then  he  went  to  Mis' 
White's  to  borrow  her  husband's  pants  an' 
hat.  She's  a  stranger  here,  an'  she  said 
she'd  lend  'em  if  Jon'than  'd  bring  'em  back 
Saturday  night,  so's't  Billy  could  wear  'em 
to  church  Sunday.  But  Saturday  night  nor 
Sunday  morning  didn't  bring  no  lent  tog- 
gery, an'  Billy  was  forced  to  drive  Mis' 
White  to  meetin'  in  his  old  clo'es.  The  fust 
pusson  they  see  as  they  got  to  the  meetin' 
house  was  Jon'than  a  talkin'  to  the  Wilkins 
gals.  He  let  on  not  to  see  Mis'  White  an' 
Billy,  an'  walked  right  up  to  the  choir  an' 
sung  a  stunnin'  bass  to  every  tune.  Mis' 
White  says  she  was  jest  achin'  to  walk  up  an' 
rip  Billy's  things  off'n  the  impident  eediot." 

Phebe  listened  with  amusement.  "Here's 
a  gallant  of  originality,"  she  thought. 
"I've  always  admired  people  who  were  not 
commonplace,  and  now  I  am  to  go  to  a 
party  with  a  real  genius  in  his  own  line." 

"How  does  he  behave  in  public?"  she 
asked,  to  keep  up  the  conversation. 

"  O,  he  jest  acts  like  he  could  buy  up 
all  Colusy  County;  an'  some  of  these 
or'nery  people  here  thinks  he's  the  only  one 
that  knows  anything  about  style,  an'  they 
follow  all  his  motions.  He's  always  a' 
hangin'  'round  some  girl.  The  poor  fool's 
been  in  love  more  times  than  Solomon  had 
wives.  His  heart's  forever  gittin'  broke,  an' 
growin'  together  agin  as  good  as  new.  An' 
the  things  he  does  to  show  off !  "  went  on 


the  garrulous  hostess.  "  Las'  time,  I  heerd, 
he  brought  some  new-fangled  stuff  in  cans 
to  make  lemonade.  One  o'  the  boys  see 
some  before  down  to  Jonesville,  an'  so  he 
jest  scooped  out  the  powder  truck,  an'  put 
in  salt  instead,  an'  emptied  the  leetle  bottle 
o'  juice  and  filled  it  up  with  cold  tea. 
When  Jon'than  mixed  his  pail  o'  stuff  an' 
passed  everybody  a  cup,  the  pizen  mess 
nearly  strangled  'em  all,  an'  Jon'than  went 
down  to  Jonesville  next  day  an'  licked  the 
clerk  for  sellin'  him  the  wrong  stuff.  I  won- 
der what  he'll  hev  new  to-night!  " 

It  was  nearing  sunset,  and  Phebe  had  to 
forego  further  discussion  of  Jon'than's 
idiosyncrasies,  while  she  prepared  her  toilet. 

She  had  scarcely  completed  her  hasty 
preparations,  before  the  creaking  of  a  wagon 
announced  the  arrival  of  her  punctual  escort. 

"  Here  he  comes,"  cried  the  landlady, 
"with  the  colt  a  prancin'  as  if  'twas  a 
tryin'  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  all  crea- 
tion, and  the  broke-down  old  mare  a  leggin' 
it  to  keep  up.  My  eye!  don't  he  think 
hisself  important!  " 

She  was  looking  through  a  crack  in  the 
wall  now,  and  in  a  sepulchral  whisper  gave 
an  inventory  of  Jon'than's  miscellaneous 
costume. 

"That  calicker  shirt  belongs  to  the  clerk 
at  Jonesville.  Them  striped  pants  is  Dusen- 
berry's  herder's.  That  coat  is  Dock's  sec- 
ond best — I  kin  tell  it  by  the  two  shiny 
buttons  on  the  back  an'  the  grease  spots  on 
the  sleeve.  That  magenty  handerkerchief  be- 
longs to  the  Chiny  cook  on  Morris's  thresher. 
He's  gethered  up  a  right  smart  heap  o' 
things  around  the  country." 

By  this  time  Phebe  was  ready,  and  went 
out  to  the  wagon.  Without  any  waste  of 
ceremony,  Jon'than's  strong  arm  pushed  her 
into  the  vehicle.  He  cracked  the  old  black- 
snake,  and  away  they  dashed. 

They  took  a  short  cut  across  the  fields, 
and  passed  through  miles  of  flower-strewn 
lands.  Great  beds  of  nemophila  held  up 
delicate    crimson    and     blue    and     cream- 
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colored  chalices  before  them.  Sometimes 
a  patch  of  yellow  buttercups  stretched  be- 
lure  them— a  field  of  cloth  of  gold.  The 
sky  above  the  mountains  was  refining  from 
lemon  to  violet,  and  the  play  of  light  around 
St.  John  was  the  glory  that  must  rise  be- 
fore the  prospect  from  Beulah  Land. 

When  the  darkness  fell, and  the  stars  came 
out,  so  slowly  that  one  could  count  them, 
Jon'than  and  Phebe  began  to  talk  a  little. 

He  seemed  very  pre-occupied.  "The 
weight  of  responsibility  on  his  shoulders,  I 
suppose,"  was  Phebe's  mental  comment. 
Presently,  by  skillful  questions,  she  launched 
him  into  descriptions  of  various  parties, 
which  he  had  attended  and  engineered  into 
perfect  success. 

"  I  like  to  bring  in  new  idees,  "  he  said, 
"an*  let  these  pore  young  folks  that  ain't 
never  been  nowhere  see  how  folks  acts.  I'm 
a  goin'  to  show  'em  somethin'  to  astonish 
'em  to-night ;  and  more'n  one  thing,  too" — 
this  last  with  a  mysterious  gurgle  and 
chuckle. 

Then  the  conversation,  not  so  undesign- 
edly on  Phebe's  part  either,  drifted  into  a 
discussion  on  matrimony.  "I've  give  a 
good  many  gals  a  chance  to  tell  me  'no,'" 
Jon'than  admitted  frankly;  "but  I  ain't  a  bit 
sorry  they  done  it.  I  don't  know  as  I'd  'a' 
married  any  gal  that'd  'a'  been  fool  enough 
to  git  stuck  after  me  in  them  days.  Now  it's 
different.  I'm  steadier  an'  sensibler,  and 
I'm  never  out  o'  money.  I've  got  three  dol- 
lars in  my  pocket  now,  an'  a  dollar  an'  a 
half  a  comin'  to  me  from  ole  Moore.  I'm 
never  out  o'  spendin'  money.  Oh,  I'll  get 
married  suddint  some  o'  these  days.  There's 
a  secret,  schoolmarm,  that  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  if  we  was  a  little  better  acquainted;  but 
you  jest  wait,  an'  you'll  find  it  out.  Yonder 
is  Mis'  Dusenberry's." 

There  was  no  time  for  further  confidences. 
With  a  speed  that  nearly  bounced  Phebe 
out  of  the  wagon,  they  rumbled  up  to  the 
gate. 

They  walked  up  a  narrow  lane  bordered 


with  sweet  June  roses,  and  stately  hollyhocks. 
Mrs.  Dusenberry  met  them  at  the  door — 
fat  and  florid,  with  a  husky  voice — and  gave 
Phebe  a  gushing  welcome. 

The  house  was  unfurnished,  but  the 
rough  rafters  and  wall  had  a  bronze  tint, 
warm  and  picturesque.  Roses  were  stuck 
in  every  crack,  and  bright  tin  cans  filled 
with  flowers  adorned  corner  shelves  and 
mantel-piece.  The  fire  place  was  crowded 
with  branches  of  hollyhocks  and  fragrant 
peppermint,  and  the  damp  floor  still  gave  off 
lingering  odors  of  soft  soap. 

The  front  room  had  been  transformed  in- 
to a  dancing  hall  by  removing  chairs  and 
tables.  A  row  of  seats  composed  of  boards 
supported  upon  kegs  and  boxes  in  a  state  of 
very  uncertain  equilibrium,  lined  the  walls. 

A  few  old  ladies,  who  had  been  helping 
with  the  cooking,  were  the  only  guests 
present.  Phebe  entered  heartily  into  the 
dicussion  on  teething  that  seemed  to  be  be- 
fore the  house.  Thanks  to  an  apprentice- 
ship served  in  helping  to  bring  up  a  small 
brother  and  sister,  she  had  some  practical 
information  on  the  subject.  Croup  came 
up  next  in  the  procession  of  infant  maladies. 
Phebe  covered  herself  with  glory  by  giving 
her  grandmother's  recipe — a  plaster  of  lard 
and  snuff  to  be  put  on  the  chest.  In  a 
country  where  the  hog  is  held  in  universal 
esteem,  and  everybody  uses  tobacco,  the 
ingredients  were  fine  recommendations  for 
the  torturing  appliance,  and  the  old  ladies 
all  voted  that  they  would  try  it  the  next 
croupy  spell. 

Then  hygienics  were  dropped,  and  Phebe 
volunteered  to  do  Alviny  Missouri's  hair  on 
top  of  her  head,  (a  style  unknown  to  Pike 
Branch,)  that  damsel  being  at  the  moment  en- 
gaged in  a  valiant  struggle  with  the  stubborn 
red  mane  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Popu- 
larity was  insured  now  with  the  old  ladies. 

"Why,  she's  just  as  common  talkin'  as 
any  of  us,"  said  Aunt  Fanny  Moran. 

"Got  a  heap  o' common  sense  for  a  school- 
marm,"  agreed  Aunt  Tabby  Hotchkiss. 
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"  Looks  well  enough,  too,"  drawled  Aunt 
Sally  Newton,  with  an  approving  glance  at 
Phebe's  black  grenadine  dress. 

Aunt  Lucy  Bootle  took  the  schoolmarm 
under  her  special  protection,  and  gave  her  a 
synopsis  of  each  guest's  history  and  pedigree, 
as  the  people  came  in. 

Soon  wagons  began  to  roll  up  from  every 
direction.  From  highways  and  byways  al- 
most every  one  had  been  bidden  to  the 
feast.  Whole  families  came,  in  half-dozens, 
and  half-scores,  and  upwards. 

"  Yonder's  Mis'  Joy,  with  her  seven 
head  o'  gals,"  whispered  Aunt  Lucy. 
"They  look  so  much  alike  that  their  ma 
has  to  dress  'em  different,  so's  to  keep  the 
fellers  from  gettin'  'em  mixed."  Phebe 
glanced  at  the  array  of  gaunt,  sallow  girls, 
each  dressed  in  a  different  color — all  in 
bright  new  calicoes. 

"  Look,  look,"  went  on  Aunt  Lucy, 
with  a  startling  nudge  ;  "  there  comes  the 
belle  o'  the  Creek,  in  her  an'  her  ma's  idea. 
It's  the  Widder  Tibbits  an'  Cindy." 

The  widow,  in  a  scant  black  dress, with  a 
faded  pink  bow  at  her  neck,  came  first.  She 
had  a  long,  sharp  nose, a  tight-shut  mouth, and 
snapping  black  eyes.  Cindy  followed — a 
short  little  creature,  with  a  small  nose,  and 
round  eyes  of  no  particular  color,  that  rolled 
incessantly.  Her  faded,  streaked  hair  was 
dressed  in  very  rebellious  curls,  with  wiry 
ends.  The  hands,  short  and  stubby,  were 
covered  with  such  a  liberal  coat  of  down 
that  Phebe  could  think  of  nothing  but  a 
rabbit's  paw. 

"They  say,"  went  on  the  gossip,  "that 
she's  clean  gone  on  Jon'than  Robbins,  an' 
the  widder  has  threatened  to  scald  him  if 
he  ever  comes  near  the  house  agin.  I 
kinder  pity  the  gal,  though.  The  widdeV 
never  takes  her  eye  off'n  her,  and  the  gal 
sits  from  mornin'  till  night  a  readin'  love 
stories  in  papers  her  uncle  sends  'em." 

One  after  one,  Aunt  Lucy  reeled  off  accounts 
of  the  people,  and  Phebe  was  glad  when  the 
musicians    from    Bartlett    Springs    arrived 


The  orchestra  consisted  of  a  squeaky  fiddle, 
played  with  wild  variations  of  tune,  accom- 
panied by  a  bass-viol,  which  gave  out  infuria- 
ted rumblings,  with  time  utterly  independent 
of  its  shrill  leader. 

When  the  first  quadrille  was  called,  there 
was  a  desperate  rush  for  the  floor.  Jon- 
'than dragged  Phebe  out,  and  then  with  much 
bluster  proceeded  to  arrange  the  other  couples 
in  the  limited  space. 

Just  as  he  shouted,  "All  sot,"  to  the 
musicians,  the  leader  broke  a  string.  While 
he  was  tinkering  at  his  instrument,  Jon'than 
deliberately  took  a  long,  slender  bottle  of 
perfumery  from  his  pocket.  All  eyes  were 
now  turned  toward  the  interesting  floor 
manager.  Then  he  drew  out  a  rubber  af- 
fair which  Phebe  recognized  as  an  atomizer, 
but  which  was  an  unknown  piece  of  machin- 
ery to  the  rest.  This  he  inserted  in  the 
bottle, still  gazed  at  admiringly  and  wonder- 
ingly,  as  one  who  had  "been  raound  right 
smart  up  an'  down  the  Creek,  an'  as  much 
as  six  times  to  Colusy,"  and  therefore  knew 
all  the  little  tricks  of  fashionable  society. 
Phebe  was  as  puzzled  as  the  others  as  to  his 
intentions,  when  all  at  once  he  turned  a  jet 
of  the  spray  on  her. 

She  was  half  inclined  to  be  angry  at 
the  liberty,  but  a  glance  at  Jon'than  showed 
only  the  gravest  politeness  in  his  face. 

"Gimme  a  sprinklin',  Jon'than,"  called 
a  stout  girl  on  the  right. 

"Turn  her  loose  over  here,"  cried  a  young 
man  opposite;  and  right  and  left  he  showered 
the  fragrant  water,  till  the  scent  of  cologne 
overpowered  the  smell  of  roses  and  mint  that 
was  in  the  air. 

Alviny  Missouri  and  Cindy  he  fairly 
drenched,  and  Phebe  noticed  that  he  after- 
ward soaked  the  handkerchief  of  every  lady 
with  whom  he  danced. 

"They  never  before  see  one  o'  them  there 
squirters,"  he  remarked  confidentially  to 
Phebe;  "so  I  bought  one  of  'em  an'  two 
bits  worth  of  cologne  in  Colusy,  jest  to  show 
em" —     sniff    sniff — "Why    a    thousand 
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men  couldn't  smell  it  all,  could  they  ? " 
So  this  deluge  was  one  of  the  freaks  of 
I  society  that  was  to  astonish  the 
party  goers.  What  would  be  the  next  ?  for 
he  had  spoken  of  the  "newidees"in  the 
plural. 

By  this  time  the  fiddlers  were  ready  ;  the 
leader  shrieked  out  the  various  calls,  and 
the  fun  began. 

v  danced  with  no  saving  of  muscle. 
The  men  vied  with  each  other  in  cutting 
pigeon  wings,  and  each  girl  tried  to  out- 
swing  the  other  in  the  dizzy  "  Balance  All." 
The  old  ladies  danced,  and  the  children 
danced,  and  though  every  set  performed  its 
evolutions  in  the  limited  space,  and  every- 
body jostled  everybody  else,  they  never 
seemed  to  tire  of  the  sport. 

At  twelve  the  bountiful  supper  was  spread. 
Three  tables  were  needed,  and  they  were 
placed  in  juxtaposition.  The  heights  varied 
considerably,  but  the  terraces  were  quite 
picturesque;  dishes  were  of  all  varieties  and 
sizes,  for  every  matron  had  been  asked  to 
bring  a  few  of  her  store  for  the  occasion. 
But  the  food  was  plentiful  and  good.  Fowl 
of  all  sorts,  and  the  American  hog  dished 
up  in  various  ways,  were  the  meats;  and 
the  variety  of  pies,  cakes,  cookies,  and 
doughnuts  was  amazing  to  one  with  a  turn 
for  statistics.  The  young  people  ate  first, 
and  the  elders  waited  on  them.  The  host 
passed  up  and  down  the  sides,  telling  the 
guests  to  "jest  roach  raound  and  holp  them- 
selves." 

,  Jon'than  called  loudly  to  the    cooks  to 
bring  him  "some  chicken  giblets  with  plen- 
ty  o'  scp."     He  took  the    bones  in    both 
hands  as  he  ate,  remarking  "  What'll  stick 
to    the    fingers    '11   stick  to  the  ribs."     He 
ed  to  be  the  life  of  the  table,  and  be- 
tween the  intervals  of  crowding  things  into 
his   mouth,   delivered  time-honored  jokes, 
ing  to  passing  the  tongue  to  this  one, 
"  'cause  he's  got  plenty  now,"  and  offering 
the  salt  to  that  one,  "  'cause  he's  too  fresh." 
His  gayety    seemed  to   be  rather  forced 


though,  and  Cindy,  who  sat  near,  seemed 
very  uneasy  under  her  mother's  eye.  She 
did  not  appear  happy  even  at  Jon'thans 
witticisms,  which  set  the  rest  of  the  table  in 
a  roar,  and  nibbled  only  at  pie  and  cake, 
with  the  fingers  of  her  ridiculous  little  hands 
stiffly  projected. 

After  awhile,  Jon'than  declared  that 
there  would  be  "misery  in  his  innards"  if 
he  ate  any  more,  and  the  participators  at 
the  first  table  passed  into  the  dancing  room. 
The  elders  took  their  turn,  and  then  the 
host  of  children  had  to  be  attended  to. 

Most  of  the  young  men  were  out  on  the 
porch,  smoking  and  chewing,  and  discuss- 
ing shearing  and  haying.  A  few  couples 
had  strayed  out  among  the  roses. 

Cindy  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  corner, 
where  her  mother  could  keep  watch  of  her; 
but  Phebe  noticed  that  once  when  the 
widow  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  for  supplies, 
Cindy  rose  up  quickly,  and  very  officiously 
pressed  her  own  red  shawl  on  another  girl, 
and  insisted  on  changing  seats  with  her, 
telling  her  friend  that  she  would  take  cold 
in  the  draught,  and  that  she,  Cindy,  was 
going  to  walk  around  a  little.  The  drowsy 
friend  took  the  place  and  wrap,  and  nestled 
in  the  shadow,  half  asleep.  Cindy  mean- 
time passed  out  into  the  yard,  and  a  flash 
of  light  showed  Phebe  that  Jon'than  was 
waiting  for  her. 

Phebe  smiled  quietly  as  she  watched  the 
widow's  occasional  glance  of  satisfaction  at 
the  figure  in  the  red  shawl,  and  thought  how 
Cindy  and  Jon'than  must  be  enjoying  the 
stolen  talk  in  the  garden;  for  what  heart 
does  not  sympathize  with  young  romance  ? 
An  hour  passed  on.  Babies,  deprived  of 
lawful  sleep  at  this  birthday  dissipation,  set 
up  lamentations  here  and  there.  Older 
children  cuddled  down  in  corners,  or  curled 
up  under  the  benches.  Old  people  were 
dozing  and  yawning.  Nature  was  demand- 
ing her  due  of  rest  from  these  hard-working 
party-goers. 

The  hostess,  having  disposed  of  the  sup- 
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per,  now  came  in,  and  seeing  the  lethargy 
that  had  fallen  on  the  revelers,  set  to  work 
to  rouse  them  up  again;  for  the  party  must 
last  till  daybreak.  The  later  the  hour  of 
breaking  up,  the  more  fascinating  would  the 
enjoyments  of  the  occasion  be  supposed  by 
the  country  around. 

"Come  on,  you  fiddlers,"  cried  the 
cheery  dame.  "  Now,  gals  and  fellers, 
rouse  up.  Le's  see  some  hoein'  down  like 
we  used  to  hev  back  in  ole  Missouri  when  I 
was  young.  Come  Jon'than!  Come  an' 
help  me  chirk  em'  up  again!" 

"Jon'than!  Jon'than!"  was  the  cry  on 
all  sides. 

"Poor  Jon'than!"  thought  Phebe.  "Now 
the  love  making  in  the  garden  must 
stop.  Verily,  'there  can't  be  no  doin's 
thaout  Jon'than.'  The  popular  man  must 
work  to  sustain  his  reputation,  and  Jon'- 
than must  tear  himself  away  from  his  lady- 
love, while  other  men  can  loiter  as  long 
as  they  wish." 

But  Phebe's  musing  was  cut  short  by  the 
excitement  that  ensued  when  no  Jon'than 
answered  the  repeated  calls,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  know  where  he  was. 

" 'Spect  most  likely  him  an'  Cindy's  out 
sparkin'  in  some  corner."  This  from  the 
owner  of  the  "  seven  head  o'  gals  "  none  of 
whom  were  ever  troubled  by  admirers. 

The  widow  had  entered  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  remark.  "  Don't  be  quite  so  glib 
to  speak  of  your  neighbors,  ma'am,"  she 
said,  with  ominous  politeness.  "  My  Cindy's 
been  settin'  in  that  corner  ever  sence  supper," 
and  she  turned  for  confirmation  of  the  fact, 
just  as  the  girl  in  Cindy's  red  shawl  rubbed 
her  eyes  and  stood  up. 

"What!"  cried  the  widow,  amazed, 
"  Deely,  where'd  you  git  that  shawl  ?  " 

The  girl  explained  that  Cindy  had  lent  it 
to  her  saying  she  was  going   to  walk  around 
a  while,  and  had  then  passed  outside. 
Some  one  else  had  seen  Cindy  and  Jon'than 
talking  by  the  gate. 

"Cindy!  Cindy!"   shrieked   the    mother 


from  the  door.  Haifa  dozen  children  took 
up  the  cry,  but  only  the  echoes  answered. 

The  widow  turned  a  yellowish  white,  and 
the  line  of  her  lips  grew  tremulous,  but  she 
did  not  break  down  yet. 

"See  ef  his  wagon's  gone,"  she  gasped. 
A  group  of  boys  rushed  out. 

"Yes,  clean  gone  !"  was  the  shout. 

"Sloped,  by  the  eternal  jeewhacker  !" 
cried  old  Pap  Laraway. 

"Gone  off  to  be  married!"  wailed  the 
widow  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes.  Then 
she  rallied.  "They've  got  to  be  follered  an' 
stopped  if  it  takes  the  turkey  raisin'  an'  the 
hog  killin'  I  don't  care  ef  she  is  twenty-three. 
I've  got  more  to  say  'bout  who  she  shall 
marry  than  any  law  that  ever  was  made. 
Which  o'  you  men  wants  to  earn  honest 
money  by  startin'  after  them  ?" 

Two  or  three  volunteered.  Then  there 
was  a  grand  consultation:  Jonesville,  Bartlett 
Springs,  or  Colusy? — which  was  the  desti- 
nation ?  The  wagon  had  rolled  away  on  the 
soft  grass,  and  the  rising  moon  could  give 
no  hints  as  to  tracks. 

The  men  who  were  to  give  chase  seemed 
to  make  a  thousand  delays — to  parley,  to 
dispute.  Was  it  to  give  the  fugitives  a 
chance  ?  It  was  plain  that  the  shiftless 
Jon'than  was  a  favorite,  and  the  widow 
more  feared  than  loved. 

Just  as  the  widow  was  giving  the  final  di- 
rections about  bringing  Cindy  straight  home 
wherever  they  caught  her,  and  warning  all 
officers  and  ministers  not  to  dare  marry  her, 
another  delay  occurred.  Some  one  said 
that  the  fiddlers  had  not  been  paid  and  that 
Jon'than  must  have  the  money.  It  was  the 
custom  even  at  invitation  parties  to  ask  the 
dancers  to  help  pay  for  the  music.  Jon'- 
than was  the  collector,  and  when  last  in- 
terviewed had  seven  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"He's  taken  the  fiddlers'  money  to  go  off 
on  his  tower,"  said  the  prophets. 

"Oh  !  do  hurry  up  and  ketch  them!" 
implored  the  widow.     "He  may  strike  the 
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railroad  an'  go  off  to  Sacramento,  an'  then 
I'll  never  git  my  Cindy." 

At  last  the  pursuers  moved  along,  each 
bound  for  a  different  town,  and  the  guests 
were  left  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Of  course,  all  the  old  ladies  had  suspected 
this  all  along.  Jon'than's  friends  had  known 
for  quite  a  while  that  he  was  up  to  some- 
thing, and  everybody  was  wise  now  that  the 
thing  had  happened. 

"Well,  Scrapey,"said  some  one  to  the  fid- 
dler, "when  do  you  'xpect  to  see  your 
seven  dollars  ?  " 

"  When  bob-tailed  flies 
Makes  good  mince  pies," 

said  the  poetical  musician.  "We'll  make 
'em  a  present  of  that,  won't  we,  Simp  ?  " 

"Mought  as  well,"  growled  the  others. 
"We'd  never  git  it  nohow,  an'  its  jest  as 
cheap  to  call  it  a  gift  as  to  call  it  a  debt." 

"Well,  I  don't  gredge  it  to  set  'em  up," 
maintained  the  cheerful  Scrapey.  "Jon- 
'than's helped  us  through  many  a  dance,  an' 
I  don't  s'pose  he'll  swear  off  dancin',  'cause 
he's  got  married — that  is  ef  he  gits  married. 
He  may  git  captured  before  he  gits  spliced." 

"  No  danger  that  Jon'than  '11  be  caught," 
said  another.  "The  boys  like  him  too 
well.  They'll  be  bound  to  have  a  break- 
down or  somethin',  even  if  they  come  in 
sight  of  him." 

The  widow  was  inside,  now,  sobbing 
bitterly,  while  the  other  women  in  groups 
discussed  the  events  the  night  had  brought 
forth,  and  the  past  of  the  lovers  generally. 
Phebe  was  trying  to  console  the  mother,  for 
none  of  the  other  women  seemed  to  have 
anything,  soothing  or  otherwise,  to  say 
to  her. 

"To  think,"  wailed  the  widow,  "after 
all  I've  said  an'  done  to  break  it  up,  that  the 
last  livin'  child  o'  my  eleven  would  up  an' 
run  off  with  that  sneakin'  varmint  !  Sich 
trash  to  mix  with,  too!  You  could  balance 
the  soul  of  any  Robbins  that  ever  lived  on 
the  p'int  of  a  pin,  an'  then  it'd  have  more 
room  than  a  pollywog  in  the  sea.     No,  no, 


schoolmarm,  it  wont  come  out  all  all  right.  I 
ain't  very  smart,  but  I  can  see  a  long  ways 
through  that  Jon'than.  He'll  marry  her 
an'  starve  her,  and  then  I'll  have  to  take  them 
in,  an'  hev  him  a-hangin'  around  the  rest  o' 
my  life.  I've  brought  her  up  so  keerful, 
too,"  moaned  the  poor  creature.  "  She 
ain't  went  nowhere  without  me,  nor  had  no 
comp'ny  that  I  wa'n't  by.  It  was  while  I 
was  down  with  the  chills  in  shearin'  time 
that  she  tuk  up  with  that  miserable  Jon- 
'than. They  say  he  has  asked  every  gal  up 
an'  down  the  Creek  to  have  him,  too,  an'  to 
think  o'  my  Cindy  havin'  no  more  pride 
than  to  take  the  leavin's  o'  Stony  Creek! 

"The  money  I've  spent  on  the  ongrateful 
girl  too! — three  new  calickers  an'  a  gingham 
this  spring,  an'  a  sun-bonnet  to  match  each. 
This  is  what  she  was  reck'nin'  on  when  she 
was  a  patchin'  the  'risin'  star'  quilt,  and  the 
'log-cabin'  quilt,  an'  the  'keep-sake'  quilt. 
"O,  schoolmarm,  it's  a  dretful  cross!" 
Phebe  pitied  the  forlorn  woman,  but  she 
read  between  the  lines  the  story  of  the  stern, 
practical  mother,  and  the  shallow,  aimless 
girl,  who  was  captivated  by  the  first  words 
of  affection  she  had  ever  heard,  leaving  the 
faithful  slave  of  a  mother  for  the  idle  lover. 
The  people  started  homeward  after  day- 
light. A  neighbor  took  Phebe  to  her  board- 
ing place,  and  there  she  had  to  tell  the  story, 
and  how  the  poor  widow  was  pacing  up  and 
down  watching  for  the  returning  pursuers. 

Two  of  these  returned  at  nightfall  with 
no  tidings ;  and  the  third  came  from  Colusa 
next  day  reporting  that  a  licence  of  marriage 
for  Jonathan  Robbins  and  Lucinda  Tibbits 
had  been  procured  two  days  before  the 
party.  Then  the  widow  knew  that  the  case 
was  hopeless,  and  went  to  her  desolate  home. 
A  week  afterward,  Phebe's  pupils  came 
shouting  one  recess,  "Teacher,  teacher, 
here's  Jonathan  and  Cindy,  and  they  want 
to  speak  to  you." 

She  went  out.  "Well,  schoolmarm," 
said  the  complacent  John'than,  "let  me 
introduce  you  to  Mis'  Robbins.      I  reckon, 
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schoolmarm,  I  ort  to  apologise  for  leavin' 
you  so  kind  o'  suddint  like  at  the  party  that 
night.  I  kim  pretty  near  a  tellin'  you  what 
was  a  goin'  to  happen  before  mornin'.  That 
license  was  jest  a  eechin'  to  be  showed  to 
you;  but  says  I  to  myself,  'A  secret  'bout  a 
weddin's  pretty  hard  to  keep,  an'  if  I  can't 
keep  my  own  'bout  my  own  weddin'  'tain't 
likely  she  will.  It's  bad  enough  to  worry 
about  Cindy  blabbin','  so  I  let  you  find  out 
yourself.  Seein'  the  onusual  circumstances, 
you'll  excuse  me  for  not  bringin'  you  home, 
won't  you,  schoolmarm  ?  " 

Phebe  granted  the  pardon,  and  tried  to 
talk  to  Cindy,    who    kept    her    sun-bonnet 


over  her  face  and  had  little  to  say.  John- 
'than  talked  for  both.  He  told  how  they 
went  down  the  Grapevine  grade,  and  across 
the  plains  to  Willows,  where  they  had  been 
visiting  at  his  cousin's. 

"  They  give  us  some  presents,  an'  we 
bought  a  lot  o'  truck,"  he  said,  "  an'  now 
we're  goin'  to  keepin'  house  up  on  St.  John. 
We're  goin'  to  raise  goats  an'  hogs;  an', 
schoolmarm,  we'd  like  to  hev  you  visit  us 
any  time  convenient." 

They  drove  off  to  their  stark  home  on  the 

beautiful  mountain,  and  Phebe  looked  after 

them  with  a  sigh  for   their  narrow,  barren 

lives,  and  the  colorless  future  before  them. 

Anna  C.  Murphy. 


THE  VIOLIN— A  CONCEIT. 


When  patient  Skill  the  wondrous  violin 
Was  fashioning  to  lay  on  Music's  shrine, 

He  spied  a  bright-winged,  mocking  sprite,  who  made 
Mimic  obeisance  to  the  Art  Divine, 

Bowing  with  folded  wings  and  meek  grimace: 
Then,  with  a  laugh  by  Music's  own  self  taught 

Spread  wings  to  fly. — "  Not  so  !"  the  workman  said 
Thy  scorn,  fair  ingrate,  shall  prove  dearly  bought." 

Then  quick  as  light,  he  caught  her  ere  she  flew, 
And  prisoned  her  within  his  offering,— 

Swearing,  the  while  her  prison  bars  he  strung, 
That  she  should  ne'er  fly  forth  upon  free  wing 

Till  she  atoned  with  one  all  perfect  song 

For  this  her  sin.    Full  many  a  year  has  passed — 

But  ever,  when  she  hears  a  master's  touch 
Upon  the  slender  bars  that  hold  her  fast, 

She  with  his  strains  doth  blend  a  spirit  song 

That  throbs  and  pulses  through  the  changing  theme 

Like  a  pent  soul ;  but  as  she  sings,  her  hope 
Is  mated  to  a  fear  that  mocks  its  dream, 
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A  trembling  fear — born  of  her  oft  defeats — 
That,  with  itself,  itself  doth  recreate. 

Forever,  as  her  song  doth  sweetest  rise, 
And,  with  her  waiting  freedom  all  elate, 

Soar,  reach  on  reach,  through  ecstacies  of  sound, 
A  sudden  tremor  floats  athwart  its  way, 

And  with  a  thrill  of  wild  despair  she  wails 
"  Where  is  Perfection  ?  Must  I  wait  for  aye  ?" 


Henrietta  R.  Eliot. 


AGRICULTURE  AS  AN  OCCUPATION  FOR  WOMEN  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


The  existence  of  an  association  of  the 
college-bred  women  of  the  United  States 
makes  itself  known  from  time  to  time  by 
reports  of  co-operative  investigations,  such 
as  may  properly  call  upon  the  interest  of 
educated  women.  Several  branch  associa- 
tions, of  similar  character,  exist  in  different 
sections  of  the  Union.  Some  sixty  women 
have  been  graduated  at  Berkeley,  and,  with 
a  few  graduates  of  Cornell,  Michigan,  and 
Wellesley,  constituted  a  large  enough  group 
of  college  women  for  the  organization  of  one 
of  these  branch  associations  on  this  coast. 
The  acquaintance  which  thus  came  about 
among  these  young  women,  and  the  discus- 
sions at  meetings  of  the  association,  soon 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  there  was 
among  them  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  about 
possible  occupations  for  educated  women, 
other  than  teaching.  The  association  re- 
solved to  make  some  investigation  into  the 
various  paths  open  in  this  State  to  women 
who  are  for  any  reason  earning  their  own 
livelihood.  The  inquiry  was  to  consider  the 
present  experience  of  women  in  such  occu- 
pations, and  the  future  possibilities,  with 
reference  not  only  to  the  opportunities  of 
profit,  but  to  the  surroundings  and  character 
of  the  work  as  bearing  upon  its  attractiveness 
to  intelligent  women.  This  inquiry  was  so 
broad,  and  demanded  so  much  expenditure 


of  time  from  women  already  very  busy,  that, 
laying  aside  consideration  of  the  professions, 
the  arts,  letters,  business,  or  so  forth,  as 
occupations  for  women  in  California,  it  was 
decided  to  confine  the  inquiry  for  the  pres- 
ent to  the  agricultural  industries — the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  was  evident  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  were  themselves  look- 
ing with  the  most  interest.  A  good  many 
among  them,  as  among  other  women  in 
California,  or  women  who  think  of  coming 
to  California,  were  questioning  what  possi- 
bility there  might  be  for  them  in  the  soil, 
as  to  profit,  health,  happiness,  and  mental 
growth  ;  and  whether  it  might  not  really  be 
better  than  the  teacher's  desk. 

A  committee  was  some  time  ago  appointed 
to  make  inquiries  into  the  subject.  The 
results  of  their  inquiry — not  exhaustive,  but 
still  very  suggestive  and  useful,  covering 
fairly,  in  outline,  the  ground  proposed — were 
presented  in  a  report  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  association,  and  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing article. 

At  the  outset,  a  list  of  questions  was  pre- 
pared by  the  committee,  designed  to  draw 
from  those  actually  engaged  in  agriculture 
a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  land  owned, 
or  held  by  rental,  the  amount  cultivated, 
and  the  character  of  the  products,  and  a 
personal  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
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such  occupation  was  a  desirable  one  for 
women,  both  as  to  profit  and  health. 

Circular  letters  stating  the  source  and 
object  of  the  questions,  together  with  the 
questions  themselves,  were  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  State,  to  names  learned  by  the  com- 
mittee in  various  ways. 

The  percentage  of  replies  to  the 
questions  was  in  reality  very  small;  yet 
perhaps  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  ex- 
pected when  compared  with  other  investiga- 
tions carried  on  in  a  similar  way.  All  un- 
official gatherers  of  statistical  information 
must  find  it  slow  of  growth,  and  yielded 
only  to  time,  patience,  and  a  continuity  of 
effort. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  only  the  more 
thoughtful  of  those  to  whom  the  letters 
were  addressed  could  see  any  value  in  an 
inquiry  of  this  character,  and  therefore  I 
take  it  that  the  replies  which  were  received 
are  drawn  from  a  class  above  the  average 
level.  Furthermore,  it  is  more  likely  that 
success  should  make  itself  known  than  fail- 
ure; hence  it  will  not  do  to  draw  from  the 
correspondence  too  literal  a  conclusion  as 
to  the  practicability  of  the  work  so  spoken  of. 

The  letters  in  the  hands  of  the  commit- 
tee that  had  material  worthy  of  compilation 
were  received  from  points  ranging  from 
Shasta  to  Los  Angeles,  from  the  Sierras  to 
the  ocean,  and  from  both  mountain  and 
valley  districts. 

From  these  it  was  found  that  more  than 
twice  as  many  women  bought  their  land  as 
pre-empted  and  homesteaded  it;  and  those 
that  received  land  by  inheritance  are  in 
number  only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
those  that  purchased  it.  Those  that  per- 
sonally supervise  are  as  four  to  one  to  those 
that  do  not.  About  one-half  the  entire 
number  support  families,  the  families  ran- 
ging from  one  to  eight  persons.  The  aver- 
age number  of  acres  is  489.  But  this  aver- 
age is  very  much  increased  by  a  few  farms 
of  seven  hundred,  eight  hundred,  and  nine 
hundred    acres,    and    in    one    case    of   five 


thousand.  Omitting  these  few  larger  farms, 
and  still  fewer  of  from  four  to  ten  acres,  the 
remainder  would  perhaps  average  between 
one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred 
acres. 

Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  agricultural  districts  of 
our  State,  that  the  deduction  naturally 
drawn  from  the  above  regarding  the  way 
women  obtain  their  land,  is  an  erroneous 
one — viz:  that  the  purchasers  stand  to  those 
inheriting  it  as  three  to  one;  and  that  the 
purchasers  and  pre-empters  taken  together, 
are  to  those  gaining  it  by  bequests  as  four 
to  one.  My  opinion  is,  that  of  all  the  land 
given  in  the  census  of  California  as  owned  by 
women,  far  more  than  one-half  is  owned  by 
widows,  who  are  carrying  on  the  work  left 
them  by  their  husbands,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  would  not  have  entered  the  field 
in  competition  with  men  had  the  necessity 
not  been  forced  upon  them.  The  reason, 
I  believe,  of  this  discrepancy  between 
actual  reports  and  personal  opinion  is  to  be 
found  in  what  was  observed  before;  that 
success  more  freely  makes  itself  known  than 
failure.  They  were  the  successful  who 
bought  land  or  secured  it  by  government 
title.  They  were  the  daring,  the  enterpris- 
ing, the  business-like  women,  who  entered 
into  the  occupation  from  choice,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and 
not  those  who  had  the  burden  of  an  uncon- 
genial labor  thrust  upon  them  by  the  loss 
of  their  natural  supporters.  I  quote  a  re- 
ply entire  which  is  probably  from  one  such. 
It  came  in  a  cream-colored  envelope, 
broadly  banded  with  black;  it  was  written 
on  delicate  and  refined  paper,  similarly 
broadly  banded: 
"  Madam : 

Your  circular  received.  I  am  sorry  to  be  unable 
to  give  you  any  encouragement  regarding  agricul- 
ture as  a  business  for  women.  Therefore,  all  your 
quest'ons  can  by  me  be  condensed  into  the  last  one. 
From  my  own  experience,  which  may  be  wortli 
little,  I  should  never  advise  any  woman  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement  lo  enter  into  such  a  pursuit. 
"  Yours,  &c." 
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There  are  doubtless  many  such  who  would 
never  voluntarily  enter  any  pursuit  where 
success  can  only  be  had  at  the  expense  of 
a  hard  and  sharp  competition,  especially 
with  men. 

It  is  from  the  former  class,  then,  accord- 
ding  to  my  surmise,  that  the  committee's 
correspondence  was  drawn;  and  perhaps  it 
is  quite  as  well  for  the  present  purpose  that 
it  should  be  so.  The  investigation  has  to 
deal  with  those  who  deliberately  follow  the 
pursuit,  rather  than  with  those  who  find 
themselves  in  it  by  force  of  circumstances. 
The  matter  would  furnish  an  interesting 
field  for  drawing  comparisons  if  one  had 
sufficient  information.  The  question  would 
be  whether  the  independence,  enterprise, 
perseverance,  and  the  spirit  of  business, 
calling  for  a  position  in  the  world's  affairs, 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  things  a 
woman  would  almost  surely  be  possessed  of 
if  she  undertook  to  get  her  living  from  the 
soil,  would,  even  if  coupled  with  no  special 
preparatory  knowledge,  more  than  balance 
the  partial  familiarity  with  such  occupation 
which  a  farmer's  widow  or  daughter  might 
have.  But  I  refrain  from  venturing  an 
opinion  on  the  question.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
it  appears  that  many  women  have  bought 
land  and  have  made  it  financially  successful. 

I  said  that  the  average  size  of  the  farms, 
so  far  as  the  committee  could  learn,  is  489 
acres,  and  that  the  owners  are  to  the  renters 
as  four  to  one.  In  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus Report  of  1880,  we  find  that  the  average 
size  of  the  35,934  farms  in  California,  in- 
cluding 143  of  under  three  acres,  and  2,531 
of  over  1000,  is  462  acres  and  that  about 
four-fifths— the  same  ratio  as  in  the  case  of 
women  farmers— are  cultivated  by  the  owner; 
rather  a  surprising  coincidence  in  prepor- 
tions,  if  the  committee's  figures  are  repre- 
sentative ones. 

Regarding  the  special  directions  in  which 
"omen's  efforts  have  been  turned,  it  seems 
clear,  from  all  modes  of  inquiry,  that  the 
raising   of  fruits,   large   and  small,  has   re- 


ceived the  most  attention.  As  might  be 
expected,  letters  regarding  fruit  come  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  from  the 
fruit  belt  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras. 
The  market  was  in  all  forms  and  for  all 
purposes. 

The  silk  interest  has  been  largely  written 
of  in  our  papers,  and  reports  from  the  seri- 
culturists  are  frequently  given  to  the  public. 
One  especially  interested  in  the  subject  can 
easily  be  informed  thereon,  and  it  need  not 
therefore,  be  dwelt  upon  here.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness that  seems  to  be  particularly  adapted 
to  women. 

A  few  women  have  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  bee-culture.  In  this  industry 
they  labor  under  no  special  disadvantage  of 
ignorance  as  compared  with  men,  and 
hence  are  on  an  equal  preparatory  footing 
with  them. 

Some  few  other  scattering  lines  of  farm 
industry  came  under  the  committee's  no- 
tice. The  raising  of  poultry  has  claimed 
the  attention  of  not  a  few.  Several  women, 
also,  are  known  to  be  making  a  half-occupa- 
tion of  floriculture,  with  more  than  fair 
returns.  It  certainly  would  seem  that  this 
is  an  opening  which  offers  ready  profits,  and 
one  in  which  the  struggle  to  get  upon  an 
equal  footing  in  competition  would  not  be 
great,  and  where  woman's  physical  inferior- 
ity would  be  least  felt.  A  lady  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  is  somewhat  known  as  the 
successful  manager  of  the  business  left  her 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  raising 
and  manufacturing  of  buhach,  or  insect 
powder. 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  here  to  give 
a  few  selections  from  replies  to  the  question 
which  refers  to  "the  health,  profit,  and 
mental  development  offered  to  women  by 
the  office,  the  store,  the  schoolroom,  or 
other  indoor  occupations  on  the  one  hand, 
and  agriculture  on  the  other." 

A  woman  who  has  twenty-three  acres  of 
land,  which  she  bought,  and  has  personally 
supervised  for  ten  years  with  no   help  from 
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sons,  supporting  two  besides  herself,  says:  "  I 
will  say,  women  work  at  a  disadvantage  as 
regards  prices  in  all  occupations,  and  having 
to  hire  all  labor  done  is  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  farming.  But  it  has  been  very  pro- 
fitable to  me,  and  has  very  much  improved 
my  health.  One  year  I  cleared  above  the 
price  of  picking  the  fruit,  $4,000 — selling  the 
crop  on  the  trees.  The  year  the  trees  were 
seven  years  old,  I  employed  Chinamen, 
picked  the  crop,  and  cleared  $3,400.  This, 
exclusive  of  three  hundred  dollars,  was  from 
twelve  and  a  half  acres.  One  year,  fruit  be- 
ing low,  I  made  only  $2,400.  I  have  learned 
the  business  by  experience,  and  study  every 
tree  on  the  place.  Have  employed  and 
trained  my  own  Chinamen,  but  now  have  a 
white  foreman." 

A  lady  engaged  in  teaching  writes  some- 
what as  follows  :  She  has  ten  acres  pur- 
chased, all  cultivated,  devoted  to  fruit  trees, 
does  not  supervise,  and  hires  all  help.  Pres- 
ent valuation  of  place.  $2000.  Bought  one 
place,  improved  it,  and  sold  at  large 
advance.  Has  still  another  which  has  not 
come  into  bearing.  She  evidently  thinks 
it  pays. 

Another  experience  is  of  a  lady  who  pur- 
chased one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  about 
ten  years  since,  has  one  hundred  under  cul- 
tivation ;  the  land  is  now  valued  at  nearly 
$4000;  with  buildings  and  implements,  $500 
more.  During  the  early  part  of  the  time 
she  kept  boarders  in  order  to  help  pay  for 
the  land.  She  thinks  she  has  not  succeed- 
ed very  well  financially — but  during  these 
ten  years,  she  has  supported  a  family,  and 
has  accumulated  this  property  of  $4,500,  and 
is  free  from  debt. 

Another  also  purchased  land — one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  acres — has  twenty-five 
under  cultivation  in  vines,  and  farm  is  val- 
ued at  $8,000  besides  houses.  She  person- 
ally supervises  work.  She  supports  a  fami- 
ly of  four,  none  of  whom  help  her.  I  quote 
verbatim:  "I  think  the  vineyard  business  a 
good  business  for  many  women,  and  espe- 


cially those  with  nervous  ailments  and  dys- 
pepsia. I  knew  nothing  about  it  when  I 
commenced;  started  without  a  dollar  of  our 
own.  Borrowed  money  at  ten  per  cent; 
grubbed  and  put  out  fifteen  acres  the  third 
year.  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  pay  all 
we  oWe  this  year,  but  have  nothing  ahead. 
I  was  a  nervous  and  ailing  woman;  could 
do  nothing  else.  This  living  has  brought 
me  comparative  health." 

I  also  quote  from  a  long  article  written 
by  a  woman  who  has  400  acres  left  her  by 
the  death  of  her  husband  four  years  ago. 
She  has  lived  on  a  farm  eighteen  years;  has 
personally  supervised  it  since  the  death  of 
her  husband;  has  350  of  the  400  acres  de- 
voted to  cereals.  She  says:  "I  do  con- 
sider it  a  profitable  occupation,  and  one  of 
the  most  healthful  a  woman  can  engage  in, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  no  more 
advantageous  avenue  open  for  women  to  ex- 
pand her  views  and  ideas  upon  all  subjects, 
and  improve  herself  mentally  as  well  as 
physically.  She  must  read  enough  to  famil- 
iarize herself  with  the  passing  events  of  the 
day  in  her  ow'n  and  foreign  lands,  watch 
well  the  market  receipts,  also  reports  as  to 
expected  crops  in  Europe,  in  which  she  is 
especially  interested.  Her  mind  is  kept 
continually  alive,  and  her  pride  stimulated. 
She  is  proud  to  know  that  in  some  respects 
she  is  equal  to  the  opposite  sex,  in  carrying 
on  a  business  which  has  been  followed 
chiefly  by  its  members." 

A  woman  whose  regular  occupation  is 
one  of  the  professions,  sends  among  other 
interesting  material  the  following  :  "I  have 
a  small  tract  of  six  acres  of  orchard  and 
garden,  where  I  have  filled  in  all  my  spare 
time  for  the  past  sixteen  years  most  agree- 
ably and  profitably,  so  far  as  health  is 
concerned,  in  working  therein,  or  superin- 
tending the  work  in  person.  Of  course  my 
profession  is  my  means  of  support,  while 
my  floricultural  and  horticultural  labors 
have  been  for  pastime,  and  not  for  financial 
profit.        I    am     satisfied,      however,     that 
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women  can  cam  a  comfortable  living  with  a 
few  acres  of  garden  land;  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  and  development  of  body 
which  an  intelligent  person  can  derive  from 
such  vocation  bring  a  double  compensation. 
Recently  I  have  added  to  my  place  im- 
provements in  the  shape  of  about  three 
acres  of  apricot  orchard,  and  some  choice 
raisin  grapes,  from  which  a  profitable  return 
will  be  realized,  I  doubt  not,  in  due  time." 

A  letter  from  a  lady  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia states  that  she  owns  thirty-four  acres, 
obtained  by  purchase,  on  which  she  has 
two  hundred  varieties  of  orchard  fruits,  mar- 
keted in  local  and  Eastern  markets,  all 
known  varieties  of  small  fruits,  one  hundred 
varieties  of  vines,  bearing  raisin,  table,  and 
shipping  grapes.  She  personally  supervises 
her  work,  and  supports  a  family  of  four. 
Answering  the  question  if  she  would  advise 
women  to  engage  in  such  work  she  says 
••  Yes,"  with  the  following  qualification  : 
"  Only  women  of  mature  judgment,  pluck, 
and  native  energy,  should  attempt  it."  She 
advises  the  co-operation  of  two  or  three,  as 
in  the  case  of  Miss  Austin  and  others  at 
Fresno. 

One  might  suppose  the  5,000  acre  farm 
was  a  bequest,  but  it  is  not  so:  only  320 
acres  were  inherited.  2,000  acres  are  now 
devoted  to  cereals;  the  remaining  3,000  to 
a  sheep  and  cattle  range.  The  owner  writes : 
"  I  have  found  agriculture  a  profitable  and 
healthful  occupation.  But  for  a  woman  it 
has  cares  and  trials,  and  unless  one  has  a 
strong  constitution,  and  plenty  of  will 
power,  and  determination  to  succeed,  I 
should  not  advise  her  to  engage  in  it  " 

The  one  letter  that  was  something  of 
an  intelligent  demurrer,  came  from  a  lady 
whose  cool  calculation  would  seem  to  serve 
well  as  a  counterbalance  for  a  too  ardent 
enthusiasm.     I  quote  at  length  from  it: 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  candor  compels  the 
statement  that  my  observation  does  not  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  many  women  are 
physically  competent  to  engage  in  the  agri- 


cultural, horticultural,  or  viticultural  pursuits 
successfully,  especially  if  they  are  to  de- 
pend to  any  great  extent  upon  themselves 
to  perform  the  manual  labor  involved  in 
carrying  on  any  of  these  vocations.  Women 
having  a  good  bank  account,  large  executive 
ability,  a  special  taste  for  such  a  business, 
and  the  necessary  practical  knowledge  to  at 
least  commence  it  understandingly,  may, 
and  probably  will,  succeed.  I  have  known 
of  a  few  such  instances;  but  the  number 
would  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  every 
woman,  without  some  general  knowledge  of 
business  and  of  these  pursuits,  can  en- 
gage in  the  same  without  encountering 
disappointment  and  loss.  During  ten  years' 
residence  in  this  vicinity,  devoted  mostly 
to  fruit  and  raisin-grape  culture,  I  have 
known  several  women  who,  with  sufficient 
courage,  intelligence,  and  will-power  to 
have  carried  them  successfully  through  some 
other  pursuits,  fail  in  these;  sacrificing  some 
means,  two  or  three  years  of  valuable  time, 
and  in  one  instance  at  least,  health  and  life, 
by  a  too  determined  persistence  in  a  business 
which  requires  more  money,  or  muscle,  or 
both,  before  they  yield  returns,  than  is 
generally  admitted.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
without  a  note  of  warning,  advise  every 
woman  to  enter  a  field  so  new  to  a  major- 
ity of  our  sex." 

I  give,  almost  entire,  two  other  letters 
which  may  be  worth  attention. 

From  the  owner  of  twenty  acres,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  in  oranges:  "  I  regard 
fruit  culture  a  very  healthful  and  paying  oc- 
cupation, especially  for  women  who  have 
children,  boys  in  particular,  growing  up  to 
assist  them.  It  is  not  only  health-giving, 
but  in  all  its  tendencies  highly  refining,  and 
preferable,  as  far  as  I  know  it,  to  any  in- 
door employment.  I  have  made  a  success 
of  my  undertaking,  though  trained  to  it  only 
in  the  severe  school  of  experience;  and 
while  I  know  of  no  other  woman  in  this  im- 
mediate settlement  who  is  similarly  en- 
gaged, I  presume  there  are  many  throughout 
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Southern  California.  With  a  clear  head, 
patient  waiting,  and  economical  manage- 
ment, a  woman  may  succeed  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  men,  as  her  natural  love  for 
order  and  beauty  tells  greatly  in  a  business 
like  this,  where  the  places  are  kept  like 
gardens;  and  aside  from  the  usual  draw- 
backs to  fruit-growing  in  the  shape  of  insect 
pests,  there  are  no  discouraging  features 
in  this  almost  perfect  climate,  where  one 
lives  forever  in  the  open  air,  eats  wholesome 
food,  and  dresses  solely  for  health  and 
comfort." 

Again,  from  a  woman  not  herself  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  but  occupying  a  posi- 
tion that  necessitates  observations  there- 
upon : — "  As  far  as  health  is  concerned 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  out-door  employment.  In  this 
climate,  agricultural  pursuits  are  far  more 
agreeable  and  less  laborious  than  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  women  are  capable  of 
performing  much  of  the  work.  The  profits, 
as  with  the  opposite  sex,  depend  upon  the 
methods  employed,  the  judicious  start, 
the  quality  of  trees  and  vines  planted,  the 
care  taken  of  them,  etc.;  all  of  which  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  an  intelligent  mind. 
I  see  no  reason  why  women  should  not 
train  their  intellects  in  this  direction,  and 
with  gratifying  results.  If  the  occupation 
be  not  too  arduous  and  confining,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  genuine  interest  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  with  the  special  education 
attendant  upon  it,  would  have  a  tendency 
to  quicken  all  the  perceptive  faculties  and 
broaden  the  scope  of  thought,  so  that  lei- 
sure hours  would  be  spent  in  a  more  profit- 
able manner  than  if  a  person  were  cramped 
within  doors,  with  a  monotonous  daily 
routinet  while  gaining  a  livelihood." 

I  have  drawn  thus  fully  from  the  corre- 
pondence,  thinking  that  the  personal  ex- 
pressions of  women  actively  engaged  in  the 
vocation  in  question  would  be  of  more  in- 
terest than  theoretical  and  speculative 
opinions.      None  of  the  committee  who  con- 
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ducted  the  correspondence  had  any  ex- 
perience upon  which  to  base  opinions.  In 
the  course  of  their  inquiry,  however,  they 
met  not  a  few  very  interesting  women  who 
till  the  soil  in  some  form  or  other  as  a  vo- 
cation. All  these  said  that  they  found  trials 
and  vexations,  and  sometimes  disappoint- 
ments. But  the  same  are  encountered  by 
men  as  well,  and  in  all  kinds  of  business. 

The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  an 
inordinate  degree  of  manual  labor  is  not 
needed;  certainly  not  if  one  can  begin  with 
some  capital.  Agriculture  is  a  business,  and 
requires  business  management  as  much  as 
other  branches  of  industry  do,  and  this  man- 
agement is  what  the  owner  is  expected  to 
give.  One  cannot  think  and  plan  for  the 
future,  and  be  plowing  or  planting  trees  at 
the  same  time.  As  one  lady  expresses  it, 
"It  is  cheaper  to  keep  a  man  to  do  your 
hard  work,  and  do  your  own  thinking."  This 
lady  left  San  Francisco  nervously  worn  out 
with  society  life.  Her  husband  bought  a 
small  farm,  of  which  she  has  complete  con- 
trol, receiving  him  Saturday  evening  on  his 
weekly  flight  from  his  city  business.  She 
says  on  no  account  could  she  be  persuaded 
to  abandon  the  life  which  has  restored  her 
to  health  and  independence,  and  return  to 
her  former  idleness ;  and  such  cases  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

One  thing  upon  which  the  committee 
desired  especially  to  have  information  was 
the  result  of  co-operation  by  women.  They 
were  unable  to  get  communication  or  inter- 
course with  any  cases  of  this,  and  by  only 
one  of  their  correspondents  was  it  advised. 
I  do  not  take  this  as  an  indication  that 
co-operative  association  among  women 
would  not  yield  fruitful  results,  but  that  ex- 
periments of  the  kind  have  as  yet  scarcely 
been  tried.  The  probability  of  success 
from  such  undertakings  seems  to  me  worthy 
of  especial  investigation. 

The  general  conclusion,  then,  seems  to  be 
that  the  farm  will  yield  to  energy,  business 
skill,  and  perseverance  a  profitable  occupa- 
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tion,    both     financially    and    physically,  to  occupations  by  which  we  gain  our  livelihood, 

u n     as      well    as     to     men.        As    to  we  shall  find  few  in  which  the  highest  intel- 

mental     development,     it    seems     to    me  lectual  stimulus  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 

there    is    no    chance    for    intelligent    cavil.  occupation  itself.      Men  or  women,  we  must 

Close  ami  toilsome  labor,  in  door  or   out,  in  most  cases  have  sufficient    earnestness, 

i  ity  or  country,  forbids    intellectual    work;  persistence,  and    belief  in    the    intellectual 

but  outdoor  work  perhaps  less  than  its  op-  life,  to  carry  it  on  in  addition  to — even  to 

posite.     Country  life,  of  course,  precludes,  a  great  extent  in  spite  of — our  daily  work, 

more  than  life  in  town,  the  social  intellect-  if  we  are  to  carry  it  on  at  all. 
ual  stimulus;  but  if  we  consider  the  list  of 
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Bay  and  cypress  bring  we  here 
For  a  poet  on  his  bier. 

Laurel  for  the  songs  he  sung, 
Cypress  for  the  harp  unstrung, 
Ere  life's  deepest  deep  was  stirred, 
And  the  fullest  chord  was  heard. 

All  too  soon  the  music  dumb, 
All  too  soon  the  Silence  come. 

Yet  among  the  crowned  throng 
In  the  realms  of  deathless  song, 
Through  her  late  born  minstrelsies, 
Rings  no  truer  tone  than  his. 

In  the  land  he  loved  so  well 
Green  his  memory  will  dwell 
As  the  spring-sown  leafage  spread 
O'er  the  hills  he  used  to  tread, 
Watching,  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
Golden  sunsets  lingering  late. 

Leave  the  world  his  name  and  fame, — 
Ours  is  yet  a  dearer  claim. 

Leave  the  world  the  Poet's  art, — 
Ours  the  soul's  diviner  part: 
All  its  treasures  manifold, 
All  the  Man's  unsullied  gold, 
We  who  knew  him  first  and  best, 
Last  will  hold,  and  tenderest. 

Bay  and  cypress  leave  we  here, 
Poet, — friend, — upon  thy  bier. 

Tna  D.  Coolbrith, 
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A  rather  sorrowful  light  on  the  "  labor  question" 
— sorrowful,  because  it  is  the  question,  not  the  an- 
swer, that  the  light  falls  on— came  to  the  Over- 
land's  notice  the  other  day.  A  plan  was  under 
discussion  for  the  putting  together  of  a  small  capi- 
tal from  the  savings  of  a  knot  of  men — not  laborers, 
but  in  no  wise  "men  of  means" — for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  very  promising  manufacturing  industry 
among  them.  The  capital  could  be  raised;  the 
knowledge  and  skill  for  overseeing  the  business 
could  be  had;  a  favorable  location,  with  excellent 
local  conditions,  was  at  hand;  the  market  for  the 
product  seemed  almost  a  certainty.  But,  said  one 
who  knew  the  ground,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
competent  labor  could  be  commanded.  Now  it 
chances  that  the  very  location  proposed  for  this 
manufacture  is  a  hamlet,  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  the  families  of  railroad  day  laborers, 
and  these  families  abound  in  adolescent  sons,  about 
through  with  school,  and  more  or  less  desirous  of 
"rinding  work" — young  fellows  of  exactly  the  class 
for  whose  unemployed  condition  much  commisera- 
tion is  besought  by  the  philanthropic.  Here 
would  appear  to  be  all  the  conditions  for  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement — the  new  industry,  with  its  ex- 
cellent promise,  seeking  for  labor,  and  labor  seek- 
ing employment.  But  the  trouble  is — no  one  feels 
disposed  to  trust  these  boys  with  any  task  requiring 
workmanship.  Unless  some  rough  and  purely  un- 
skilled labor  comes  to  their  hand,  they  must  loaf  in 
idleness;  and  for  every  piece  of  rough  and  unskilled 
labor,  there  are  many  competitors.  For  this  more 
careful  work,  they  would  be  actually  in  demand — 
could  they  do  it.  Nor  is  their  inability  due  to  a 
want  of  necessary  special  training;  for  the  work  re- 
quired of  them  would  be  simple,  soon  taught  by  a 
foreman  to  entirely  green  bands,  if  they  were  at- 
tentive, careful,  exact,  and  reasonably  intelligent. 
The  projectors — with  no  capital  to  spare  in  risks — 
do  not  dare  to  trust  these  boys  to  be  attentive,  care- 
ful, exact,  and  reasonably  intelligent.  Their  ac- 
quaintance with  them  leads  them  to  expect  shift- 
less work,  with  no  mind  put  into  it,  a  half-attention 
to  instructions,  and  a  feeling  that  it  is  all  right  if 
these  are  somewhere  near  correctly  carried  out.  Xor 
are  the  youths  of  this  hamlet  exceptionally  careless, 
inexact,  and  without  pride  or  conscience  in  their 
work ;  on  the  contrary,  by  virtue  of  distance  from 
the  temptations  of  the  city  or  of  large  country 
towns,  they  escape  some  of  the  demoralizations  that 
their  class  is  in  such  places  liable  to.     They  are 


not  intemperate  or  vicious ;  they  are  only  of  very 
little  use  to  any  one. 

Now,  if  the  problem  of  this  hamlet  is  an  epit- 
ome of  the  labor  problem  of  the  world  at  large 
here  is  a  difficulty  in  it  deeper  than  any  nostrums 
seem  likely  to  reach.  The  specific  that  so  many 
trust  to  as  infallible — "technical  education" — does 
not  reach  it.  Fur  what  these  buys  need  is  not 
knowledge  of  this  or  that  handicraft,  but  a  habit 
of  care  and  conscience  in  any  work,  which  seems 
wanting  in  their  mental  constitution.  It  might 
have  been  acquired  in  learning  the  multiplication 
table  as  easily  as  in  learning  to  hammer  or  plane. 
Their  teachers,  five  or  six  years  ago,  in  the  dis- 
trict school,  found  them  slovenly  students  of  books, 
and  whoever  tried  to  teach  them  a  trade  would  find 
them  slovenly  students  of  work.  If  they  were 
taught  with  genius  and  devotion,  they  would  be 
somewhat  bettered:  hut  genius  and  devotion  are 
rare  phenomena,  not  to  be  counted  upon  in 
planning  educational  systems.  Moreover,  under 
any  practicable  conditions,  the  best  teaching 
cannot  except  in  rare  cases  outweigh  the  inwrought 
effect  of  home  and  inheritance.  The  parents  of  the 
boys  are  incapable  of  working  with  zeal,  care,  and 
conscience;  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  they  are 
still,  as  they  have  been  all  their  lives,  unskilled  day- 
laborers,  without  hope  of  promotion,  as  their  par- 
ents were  before  them.  Mrs.  Browning  was  a  sound 
political  economist  when  she  insisted  in  "Aurora 
Leigh"  that  the  only  real  "  problem  of  poverty  " 
was  the  problem  of  making  men  of  more  value  in 
themselves. 

Since  the  brief  career  of  the  "Know-Nothing" 
party,  the  question  of  restriction  to  foreign  immi- 
gration has  fallen  completely  out  of  sight  as  a  prac- 
tical political  one — not  so  much  because  of  any 
diminution  of  the  forebodings  and  prejudices  out  of 
which  the  movement  arose,  as  because  its  fate  con- 
vinced politicians  that  the  strength  of  the  foreign 
vote  was  so  great  as  absolutely  to  forbid  any  organized 
hostility  to  it.  This  might  not  have  proved  ab- 
solutely true  at  the  time  "of  the  break-down  of 
"Know-Nothingisiii ";  for  had  not  the  slavery 
question  at  that  time  suppressed  consideration  of 
all  others,  the  political  fate  of  the  party  might 
have  been  different.  It  failed  to  command  the  sup- 
port of  many  simply  because  they  could  not  spare 
attention  from  the  slavery  conflict;  and  of  many 
more  because  of  excessive  and  unreasonable  posi- 
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tions,  which  ii  might  have  i lified  under  different 

conditions.  Bui  by  the  time  the  war  and  recon- 
struction periods  were  past,  and  it  became  possible 
to  think  of  an]  political  needs  but  those  forced  up- 
on  the  country's  attention  by  these  periods,  the 
foreign  element  in  the  country  had  increased  enor- 
mously in  numbers  and  influence,  and  no  politician 
would  venture  upon  defying  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
one  foreign  element  that  did  not  vote,  the  Chinese, 
the  anti-foreign  sentiment  proved  to  lie  intense  and 
general  There  were,  "f  course,  many  elements 
a  the  desire  for  a  homogeneous  population  that 
entered  into  the  opposition  to  I  'hinese  immigration: 
but  the  underlying  feeling  was  tbe  same  in  nature 
a.-  the  hostility  to  all  immigration,  only  differing 
in  degree.  To  some  extent,  the  conditions  that  so  long 
peremptorily  forbade  an  anti-immigration  agitation, 
have  now  changed.  For  one  thing,  the  people  are  not 
as  afraid  of  antagonizing  this  or  that  voting  element 
as  the  politicians  are  ;  and  as  both  political  parties 
pa— out  from  the  period  of  machine  domination  that 
followed  upon  the  war.  the  politicians  become  less 
and  less  aide  to  control  the  action  of  the  people. 
Men  who  believe  in  legal  prohibition  of  intoxica- 
ting  liquors, or  in  the  nationalization  of  land,  or  in  a 
non-partisan  civil  service,  or  in  a  restriction  of  im- 
migration, are  no  longer  easily  persuaded  to  waive 
their  wishes  about  these  issues,  lest  anything  should 
"antagonize  "  this  or  that  vote,  and  risk  the  most 
vital  political  necessity  of  all — the  success  at  elec- 
tion of  the  candidates  of  the  sacred  Republican  or 
Democratic  party.  Just  as  the  threat.  "You  will 
alienate  tbe  liquor  vote  and  lose  The  Party  the  next 
governor,"  hasceasedtokeep  Prohibitionists  in  rank, 
it  i-  conceivable  that  the  threat,  "  Yon  will  alien- 
ate the  foreign  vote  and  bring  Tbe  Patty  into  a  mi- 
nority." may  cease  to  hold  ''Americans." 

iivi.Y  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  restricted  im- 
migration could,  however,  hope  to  really  gain  any- 
thing in  antagonism  to  to  the  united  foreign  vote  of 
lUntry.  It  is  true  that  the  citizens  of  this 
country  born  abroad,  and  those  born  here  of  foreign 
parent-,  do  not  together  equal  in  number  those  who 
are  of  at  hast  two  generations  of  native  stock;  but 
if  a  square  issue  were  to  be  made  between  the  two 
classes,  tie-  foreign  element  would  he  united,  and  the 

native  divided.  The  great  hop,-  -the  only  hope — of 
the  agitators  for  the  restriction  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion lies  in  enlisting  tie-  co  operation  of  foreign-horn 
Citizens;  in  being,  in  fact,  an  anti-immigration, 
not  anti-foreigner,  movement.  And  the  anxiety 
already  visible  among  our  laboring  classes  which 
I;  of  foreign-horn  citizen-,  over 
tin-  rapid  increase  in  the  supply  of  unskilled 
labor    from    abroad,    and    the   consequent     lower- 


ing of  wages,  affords  some  promise  of  such  co- 
operation. With  it,  the  impracticability  of  the 
movement  would  disappear  at  once.  It  might  be 
unsuccessful;  it  might  be  unjust  and  unreasonable; 
but  it  would  be  entitled  to  serious  consideration  in 
the  political  field. 

The  emancipation  of  the  more  intelligent  young- 
er voters  from  tbe  party  superstition,  the  recent  ex- 
tension and  increase  of  the  precedent-supplying  re- 
striction of  Chinese  immigration,  the  approaching 
exhaustion  of  the  public  land,  the  general  awakening 
to  discussion  of  those  economic  questions  that  bear 
on  the  subject  of  wages  and  labor-troubles,  —  these 
things  have  occurred  coincidently  with  each  other, 
and,  still  more  conspicuously,  with  the  outbreak  of 
an  anarchism  violent  in  something  more  than  mere 
words,  and,  now,  the  beginning  of  an  immigration 
unprecedented  in  volume  and  in  the  questionable 
character  of  the  immigrants.  It  is  said  to  be  on 
the  whole  a  more  ignorant,  more  unskilled,  more 
poor  and  helpless  immigration,  than  that  of  any 
previous  year,  more  alien  in  blood  and  in  habits. 
Such  an  immigration,  coming  immediately  upon 
the  heels  of  the  recent  anarchist  demonstration  in 
Chicago,  and  the  part  played  by  foreigners  in  such 
outrages  as  the  Landgraf  boycott  in  New  York, 
and  in  all  the  violent  and  unreasonable  phases  of 
labor  troubles,  has  unquestionably  created  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  tbe  public  mind,  and  has 
become  a  current  subject  of  press  comment. 
Whether  the  impression  will  be  more  than  a  pass- 
ing one  remains  to  be  seen. 

That  anxiety  and  foreboding  must  be  excited  in 
every  thoughtful  mind  by  such  an  immigration  as 
that  of  this  year,  would  seem  inevitable.  Considering 
how  far  from  homogeneity  our  population  already 
is;  considering  that  one  can  walk  for  miles  through 
New  York  city  without  seeing  an  English  sign,  or 
hearing  the  English  language;  that  San  Francisco  is 
by  actual  majority  a  foreign  city;  that  even  in  rural 
districts.in  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  now  com- 
mon to  have  a  colony  of  some  foreign  nationality  ex- 
isting alongside  the  American  population,  without 
mingling  :  considering  these  things,  one  can  but  feel 
that  the  foreign  influx  has  already  gone  beyond 
our  power  to  assimilate.  During  the  trials  of  the 
Theiss  and  Landgraf  cases,  it  was  found  that  the 
boyentters  knew  not  a  word  of  English,  had  no  idea 
they  were  violating  any  law,  had  never  dreamed 
that  any  such  protection  to  personal  and  property 
rights  could  exist  in  this  country  as  to  make 
their  assaults  unlawful.  The  court  explained  the 
matter  to  them  as  if  they  had  been  children.  For 
them  and  for  thousands  like  them,  newspapers  are 
printed   in   their   own   language ;    they   read   only 
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these,  they  speak'only  with  those  of  their  own  na- 
tionality, they  visit  the  American  portion  of  JSew 
York  as  a  foreign  country,  where  people  of  alien 
aspect  are  talking  around  them  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  Nor  has  it  for  a  long  time  been  possible 
to  use  the  old  optimism,  that  the  children  of  these 
aliens  become  fully  assimilated  and  useful  Ameri- 
can citizens.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  children 
of  poor  and  plain  foreigners  have  repeatedly  risen 
to  eminence  in  this  country,  and  have  been  of 
great  service;  but  it  is  altogether  rash  to  draw 
from  this  a  conclusion  that  such  is  the  ordinary 
destiny  of  the  second  generation  from  foreign 
sources.  The  observation  of  any  public  school- 
teacher, any  charity  visitor,  shows  the  contrary  ; 
and  such  observation  can  back  itself  witli  abun- 
dance of  statistics  from  jails  and  insane  asylums 
and  almshouses.  In  the  foreign  quarters  of  the 
great  cities,  or  the  foreign  colonies  in  farming 
neighborhoods,  there  is  scarcely  any  intermarriage 
of  nationalities  ;  caste  lines  are  drawn  by  national- 
ity as  sharply  as  in  other  countries  by  difference 
of  rank  :  and  against  all  this  difference  and  non- 
assimilation,  the  public  schools  struggle  almost 
single-handed,  conferring  in  the  end  little  beyond 
a  common  language  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
business.  Undoubtedly,  a  long  enough  time  would 
produce  homogeneity;  but  it  seems  evident  that 
the  influx  of  new  alien  elements  has  long  been 
progressing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  assimilating 
forces. 

It  should  by  all  means  be  added  to  this  that 
"assimilation"  is  by  no  means  in  itself  and  neces- 
sarily a  desirable  end.  The  assimilation  of  a  high- 
er stock  with  a  lower  one  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
sought  by  the  higher  one.  It  is  disheartening  to 
hear  people  saying  cheerfully  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, or  a  million,  admittedly  ignorant  and  semi- 
brutalized  peasants  and  laborers  will  in  a  few  gen- 
erations be  assimilated  with  our  population.  That 
can  mean  nothing  but  that  our  population  will  he 
lowered  by  ■  that  much  toward  the  level  of  these 
immigrants.  People  could  see  this  clearly  enough 
in  the  case  of  the  Chinese.  It  was  made  a  com- 
plaint against  them  that  they  did  not  come  with 
the  intention  of  blending  themselves  with  our  pop- 
ulation: but  how  much  more  vigorous  would  have 
been  the  complaint  if  they  had  done  so  !  how  gen- 
eral would  have  been  the  fear  of  deterioration  in 
I  he  Anglo-American,  or  Kelto-American,  or  Teu- 
tono-American  stock !  The  truth  that  people 
seem  unaccountably  slow  to  recognize  is  that  both 
ease  and  desirability  of  assimilation  depend  far 
more  upon  the  class  than  the  race.  In  the  student 
class,  a  single  generation  is  enough  to  bring  the 
most  alien  blood  into  full  sympathy  and  co-opera- 


tion with  free  government  and  "American  ideas" 
— as  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  case  of  young 
Chinese  of  this  class,  educated  in  America.  Men 
of  the  same  class  from  England,  Ireland,  or  Ger- 
many have  taken  place,  in  a  few  decades  from  their 
arrival  here,  among  the  very  champions  and  inter- 
preters of  wise  republicanism.  The  merchant,  farm- 
er, mechanic,  of  any  foreign  race,  slowly  and  through 
several  generations  draws  into  union  with  ours  ;  anil 
the  ignorant  drudge  more  slowly  yet.  In  too  many 
cases,  the  supposed  "assimilation"  is  merely  of  cos- 
tume, speech,  and  external  manners:  the  American 
ways  of  thinking,  the  power  of  self-government,  the 
capacity  for  self-help  and  public  spirit,  are  no  more 
there  than  at  the  outset,  but  a  smattering  of  cant 
about  these  things  has  been  caught  from  press  and 
stump-speaker,  and  obscures  the  real  ignorance; 
even  as  the  Christian  world  of  Constantine,  looked 
at  a  little  closely,  proves  to  have  been  a  pagan 
world,  which  had  learned  to  name  its  superstitions 
Jehovah  and  Christ,  instead  of  Zeus  and  Apollo, 
and  to  use  the  symbol  of  the  cross  for  its  incanta- 
tions. It  has  never  yet  been  proved  that  self-gov- 
ernment is  possible  to  all  people.  It  grew  slowly, 
in  this  country,  through  generations  of  hard  prac- 
tice in  building  up  the  colonies  of  America;  it 
proved  adapted  to  the  earlier  immigrants  who 
joined  the  young  republic,  hut  these  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  from  the  vast  importations  of  the  last 
twenty  years. 

All  this  may  be  true,  and  any  party  movement 
that  may  take  shape  out  of  the  present  uneasy 
stirring  of  anxiety,  be  foolish  and  unjust.  Indis- 
criminate proscribing  of  the  foreign-born  is  both. 
But  that  measures  could  be  propounded — perhaps 
better  apart  from  any  party  organization  than  by 
means  of  one — which  would  meet  the  approval  of 
the  judicious,  and  would  make  very  considerable 
changes  in  our  national  attitude  toward  immigra- 
tion, seems  certain. 

ART. 
After  Theophile  Gautier. 

Yes,  Art  with  grievous  pangs  is  born 
From  Nature's  most  enduring  molds. 

The  child  is  torn, 
Xot  wooed,  from  fierce  rebellious  folds. 

Slav  not  thy  art  by  false  constraint, 
Yet  know  her  rules  are  stern  as  Fate  ; 

Without  complaint 
The  muse  must  wear  a  buskin  strait. 

Wouldst  have  thy  verse  endure,  thy  muse 
The  common  facile  forms  must  shun, 

The  slip  shod  shoes 
In  which  so  many  feet  have  run. 
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Sculptor,  beware  the  plastic  clay, 
Changing  at  every  whim's  command 

Prom  day  t<>  day, 
\ ml  marred  by  every  careless  hand. 

Strive  with  the  marbles  pure  of  Greece 
Wrested  from  Paros'  Bnowy  mines, 

Smile  and  release 
The  deep  imprisone  1,  '  tod-like  lines. 

The  chisel  of  Praxiteles 

Such  peerless  beauty  had  not  known, 

[f  art  in  Greece 
Bad  deigned  to  use  a  meaner  stone. 

Let  the  fierce  molten  metal  fuse 
Heroic  forms  and  soft  contours, 

( >f  Syracuse 
Naught  but  the  matchless  bronze  endures. 

I "  1 .. hi  theagate's  flinty  face 
Apollo's  features  high  and  pure 

In  profile  trace, 
With  touches  delicate  and  sure. 

Beware  of  water  and  pastel, 
Deep  on  fantastic  vase  and  urn 

Thy  colors  frail 
In  seven-fold  heated  furnace  burn. 

Fashion  the  writhing,  maddening  limb 
Of  nymph  and  siren,  bring  once  more 

The  monsters  grim, 
Dear  to  the  blazonary  of  yore, 


Even  the  gods  wax  old  and  pass 
From  high  Olympus ;   verse  alone 

Stronger  than  brass 
Preserves  to  fallen  Zeus  his  throne. 

Tongues  and  religions  die,  while  Art, 
Poised  in  the  lofty  realms  of  truth, 

Serene,  apart, 
Exults  in  sempiternal  youth. 

E.  L.  JSuggins. 

Corrections. 

A  cueiotjs  error  of  the  printing  office  befell  re- 
cently a  poem  in  the  Overland's  possession.  As 
it  stood  in  type,  for  a  future  number,  with  proof 
unread,  and  an  ingeniously  misspelled  signature 
uncorrected,  it  was  placed  by  accident  in  a  circular 
of  notes  to  exchanges — probably  in  place  of  some 
other  piece  of  type  of  equal  length — and  thence 
copied  widely  throughout  the  country,  duly  cred- 
ited to  the  Overland,  without  having  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine.  It  is  due  to  the  author 
that,  in  spite  of  this  unexpected  anticipation  of  its 
appearance,  it  should  still  have  a  place  in  our 
pages,  and  with  a  correct  signature ;  accordingly, 
it  follows  below: 

Song. 

Life,  thou  couldst  have  given  to  me, 

Once,  so  much,  so  much  ! 
When  the  slighest  gift  thou   broughtst, 

By   youth's  magic  touch 


The  virgin  mother,  saintly,  mild, 
Crowned  with  her  nimbus,  on  her  breast 

The  wondrous  child, 
The  globe  beneath  the  cross  of  Christ. 

t  'r.  ,\vii-  fall,  and  sceptres  pass,  robust 
And  radiant  Art  outlives  tliem  all, 

I  'i  B0  and  bust 
Survive  the  city's  triple  wall. 

The  medal  by  the  ploughman  found 
Reveals  the  countenance  austere, 
The  tempi,-;  crowned, 
That  filled  the  antique  world  with  fear. 

The  graver  guide  with  care  supreme, 
The  chisel  smite,  fix  like  a  rock 

Thy  floating  dream 
Deep  in  the  stern,  resisting  block. 


Doubled,  trebled,  grew  and  bloomed 

In  hope's  genial  clime; 
Life,  how  couldst  thou  slight  me  so 

In  that  olden  time? 

Since,  thou  laggard,  thou'st  delated 

Till  I'm  grown  half  gray, 
Keep  thy  gifts — they  have  no  worth 

Since  youth  went  away. 

Hilda  Kent. 


By  another  error,  in  our  last  number,  the  signa- 
ture to  "  Across  the  Isthmus  by  Canoe,"  which 
should  have  read ''John  Penly  Haines,"  is  also 
misspelled  almost  beyond  recognition.  Mr.  Haines's 
name,  wdien  correctly  rendered,  and  the  incident 
of  the  canoe  will  doubtless  be  remembered  by 
many  pioneers. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Recent  Books  of  Travel. 

Somebody  has  said  that  his  conception  of  heaven 
is  "  to  receive  letters  by  every  mail  and  not  to  have 
to  ai  swer  them."  Two  of  the  hooks  that  are  now 
to  be  noticed  would  go  far  towards  making  such  a 
person  happy.  The  epistolary  form  offers  mam- 
ad  vantages  to  the  writer  of  travels.  It  enables  him 
to  be  scrappy,  discursive,  and  familiar.  It  permits 
everything,  it  forbids  nothing.  Yet  in  this  free- 
dom lurks  a  danger.  To  be  free  from  all  restraint 
of  literary  form  is  not  good,  unless  the  writer  has 
that  literary  perception  that  makes  him  a  law  un- 
to himself. 

Mr.  Maclay  in  his  .1  Budget  of  Letters  from  Japan,' 
illustrates  both  the  benefits  and  the  ills  of 
his  chosen  vehicle  of  expression. «  The  first  half 
of  the  book  is  delightful  reading,  and  in  it  there  is 
a  picture  of  Japanese  life  and  character  not  found  in 
any  other  book  on  Japan.  The  writer  was  a 
teacher  in  one  of  the  Government  Schools  in  a 
country  district,  and  from  his  coign  of  vantage  in 
close  daily  contact  with  his  Japanese  pupils  he 
gives  us  a  photograph  of  Japanese  civilization. 
His  accounts  of  the'war  that  overthrew  the  power 
of  the  Shogun,  the  state  in  which  that  war  left  the 
people  the  discontent  of  the  Samurai  class,  and 
the  dazed  surprise  of  the  common  people,  the  Sat- 
suma  rebellion  that  grew  out  of  these  causes,  arc 
excellent,  and  make  clear  much  that  was  ambig- 
uous in  Japanese  history.  When,  however,  the 
later  chapters  of  the  hook  are  reached,  the  reader 
grows  weary  of  the  singularly  bald  and  monotonous 
stvle,  and  finds  Mr  Maclay's  dogmatic  dissertations 
on  women's  rights  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
dreary  in  the  extreme.  The  mental  habit  of  the 
pedagogue  is  not  the  best  training  for  the  author. 

Mrs.  Lane  has  managed  better,  and  the  reader  is 
not  weary  when  the  final  page  is  reached.  Her 
field  is  broader,  covering  all  Europe,  and  Egypt  as 
well.  The  book'2  appears  to  be  made  up  of  bona  fide 
letters,  written  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  and  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  reading  it  is  the  mental  filling  in 
of  the  history  of  the  decade,  and  seeing  how  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  over  the  Europe  that 
Mrs.  Lane  saw.  If  a  fault  must  be  found  with  the 
book,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  splendor  of  the 
palaces  and  courts  dazzled  the  lady  somewhat,  so 

'A  Budget  of  Letters  from  Japan.  By  Arthur  Collins 
Maclay.  New  York.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son:  1886.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  John  W.  Roberts. 

^Letters  of  Travel.  By  Mrs.  L.C.  Lane.  San  Francisco: 
1886.     For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


that  the  lower  lights  of  her  picture  lose  their  de- 
tail. It  is  none  the  less  pleasant  and  profitable 
reading,  and  our  insatiable  letter  reader  would 
hail  it  with  joy. 

The  writer  of  several  books  of  travel  that  have 
been  noticed  favorably  in  these  pages  during  the 
two  or  three  years  past,  Mr.  Ballon,  is  no  longer  an 
apprentice  at  the  art  of  constructing  books  of  travel. 
"  Due  West"  told  of  a  trip  around  the  world  and 
dwelt  chiefly  upon  India  ;  "Due  South"  gave  the 
results  of  observation  in  Cuba  ;  and  now  we  have 
Due  North3,  telling  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Russia.  After  this  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Ballon  has  paid  all  his  dues  to  the  literature  of 
travel,  and  would  be  forced  to  seek  for  other  fields. 
With  his  experience  in  such  writing,  the  author 
knows  what  to  look  for,  and  how  to  tell  it.  He  is 
a  Boston  man,  so  the  educational  idea  is  prominent 
in  his  thought,  and  no  good  chance  for  a  moral 
passes  unimproved.  Yet  his  books  are  read  and 
readable  and  he  has  acquired  something  of  the 
touch  "  that  marks  security  to  please."  His 
conclusions  as  regards  Russia  are  not  quite  the 
conventional  ones.  He  finds  but  little  discon- 
tent, and  but  little  cause  for  it.  Even  in  Poland 
he  thinks  a  popular  vote  would  not  restore  the 
fallen  monarchy,  the  national  feeling  having  de- 
generated, in  consequence  of  material  prosperity, 
into  the  sentimental  aspiration  of  poets  and  women. 
Nihilism  comes  in  as  the  vaporings  and  fanaticism 
of  a  few  of  the  half-educated,  touching  neither  the 
moujik,  who  is  placidly  devoted  to  the  White  Czar, 
nor  the  aristocracy,  whose  interest  lies  in  the  per- 
petuation of  a  system  that  has  an  aristocracy.  The 
nihilist  in  Russia  Mr.  Ballou  finds  no  more  pala- 
table than  the  Chicago  bomb-thrower  and  Herr 
Most  are  in  the  United  States.  Even  Siberia  is  not 
so  far  from  the  tropics  as  we  have  been  taught  to 
believe  by  reading  the  writingsof  Englishmen,  who 
have  no  cause  to  love  the  great  empire  of  the  North, 
Some  of  the  telegrams  that  do  not  pass  through 
English  hands  seem  to  point  to  facts  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  this  optimistic  view  of  things,  but 
Mr.  Ballou' S  testimony  is  not  without  its  value, 
none  the  less. 

The  most  delightful  book  of  travel  that  has  come 
to  the  <  Iverlan'ii  table  for  many  a  day  is  Mrs. 
Dodd's4  account  of  a  jaunt  through  Southern  Eng- 

Due  North.'!  By  Maturin  M.  Ballou.  Boston:  Ticknor 
&Co.:  1887.  For  sale  in  .San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson 
&Co. 

Cathedral  l)ays.<  By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd.  Boston: 
Roberts  Bros.  1887.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel 
Carson  &  Co. 
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|and  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  She  and  lier 
husband  were  the  right  kind  of  people  to  take  such 
a  trip,  nnd  she  was  certainly  the  right  person  to  tell 
about  it.  Ever}  page  conveys  some  charming  pict- 
ure— now  a  grand  cathedral,  now  a  sketch  of  scenery, 
now  :i  bit  of  rustic  life,  and  again  a  humorous  touch 

the  difficulties  of  travelers  that  travel  with 
only  a  horse  and  buggy  for  equipage.  The  horse 
i-  given  lii-  own  personality,  and  the  reader  is  as 
Born  i"  part  with  "  Ballad"  at  the  journey's  close 
as  Mrs.  Dodd  is  herself.     There  are  many  quotable 

in  the  book,  so  many  that  it  is  the  despair  of 
the  reviewer  to  make  a  choice.  Instead  it  is  better 
to  tell  the  readi  r  ol  the  merits  nf  the  book,  and  in- 
cite liim.  if  possible,  to  read  it  and  choose  for  him- 
self. A  page  at  random  can  hardly  fail  to  capti- 
vate with  it--  light  and  firm  touch,  placing  the 
most  pleasing  bits  sorely  before  the  eye.  The  pic- 
tnn  -  of  the  book  call  for  mention,  and  it  is  enough 
of  praise  for  them  to  say  that  they  fit  the  text  in 
all  its  best  characteristics. 

The  Story  of  the  Nations. 

i  >f  the  late  issues  of  the  Stories  of  the  Nations 
two"  '  are  -ii  intimately  connected  in  subject  matter 
that  they  may  he  considered  together.  The  Story  of 
the  Moon  is  merely  an  expansion  of  one  of  the 
most  important  and  romantic  of  the  series  of  move- 
ments forming  the  Saracenic  invasion  of  Europe. 
This  Saracenic  episode  is  one  of  the  most  intensely 
interesting  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  and  yet 
it  is  one  which  has  not  hitherto  received  any  ade- 
quate popular  treatment.  There  is  an  element  of 
romance  and  of  mystery  in  the  sudden  rise  of  this 
Asiatic  flood,  which  fiercely  menaced  the  shores  of 
Europe,  and  then  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had 
risen,  leaving  almost  no  trace  of  its  presence.  The 
Arabs,  for  more  than  one  thousand  years,  had 
1  on  a  colorless,  unambitious  existence  in 
their  desert  peninsula.  Contented  in  their  low 
condition,  they  continued  their  primitive,  unevent- 
ful life,  just  beyond  the  reach  nf  the  mighty  move- 
ments that  were  convulsing  the  then  civilized 
world,  uninterested  in,  even  ignoring,  the  conflicts 
raged  al  their  very  doors.  From  this  in- 
glorious tranquillity  they  were  aroused  by  the 
teachings  of  one  man.  Without  predecessors  to 
open  the  way  for  him,  without  any  preparatory 
mental  development  of  the  people,  Mohammed 
changed  nol  merely  their  religious  thought,  but 
revolutionized  their  whole  character.  From  a 
peaceable, contented,  trading  people  .they  became  a 
imbitious,    implacable   race   of  warriors. 

After  the  death  of  Mohammed  the  era  of  con- 
quesl  began.  ll<-  had  decreed  that  the  faith  of 
Klam  should  be  spread  by  the  sword,  and  so  suc- 
cessful!) waa  this  policy  carried  out  by  his  successor, 


that  within  four  years  after  his  death,  Chaldea, 
Babylonia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Syria,  including 
Jerusalem,  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mos- 
lems. For  one  hundred  years  the  irresistible  spread 
of  their  power  continued,  until  their  possessions 
enclosed  the  Mediterranean  on  three  sides,  and 
they  threatened  European  civilization  from  two 
directions.  But  the  weakness  which  finally  caused 
their  overthrow,  began  to  assert  itself  almost  from 
the  day  of  the  prophet's  death.  The  Saracens 
never  formed  a  compact  nation.  The  people  were 
always  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  which  never 
fused  into  one  mass.  No  attempt  was  made  to  as- 
similate the  widely  varied  peoples  who  came 
under  their. sway,  and  the  Kalifate  gained  no  cohe- 
rence, but  rather  became  less  united  as  its  territory 
increased.  In  the  election  of  the  third  Kalif,  but 
twelve  years  after  the  prophet's  death,  the  various 
factions  began  to  assert  themselves,  and  internal 
dissensions  did  not  cease  until  the  power  of  the 
Saracens  had  been  completely  lost. 

The  period  of  the  greatest  power  of  the  Saracens 
was  brief,  almost  momentary.  They  spread  over 
Northern  Africa  and  into  Spain,  but  almost  before 
the  Goths  had  been  overcome,  the  Berbers  had  re- 
gained extensive  portions  of  the  African  conquests. 
They  swept  over  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor, 
but  Constantinople  was  the  rock  against  which 
they  dashed  themselves  continuously  but  ineffectu- 
ally for  one  thousand  years,  ft  formed  the  defense 
of  Christendom  during  the  development  of  the 
western  nations.  The  eighth  century  saw  the 
greatest  power  of  the  Saracens  ;  the  ninth  century 
marked  their  highest  intellectual  development. 
Arts,  sciences,  and  literature  flourished  until 
Christendom  sent  her  scholars  to  drink  at  the 
Moslem  fountain.  But  the  increase  of  learning 
brought  with  it  a  scepticism,  which  sapped  the 
foundation  of  the  Moslem  power.  The  removal  of 
the  capital  to  Bagdad  had  given  a  preponderance 
to  Persian  influence,  and  their  religious  views  pre- 
vailed. The  Koran  and  the  religion  of  Mohammed 
were  finally  attacked  by  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  himself.  In  the  absence  of  any  national 
unity,  Islam  had  been  the  only  cohesive  force  of 
the  Kalifate,  and,  when  it  was  thus  awakened, 
factions  sprang  up  in  every  direction,  and  the  con- 
quered territory  dropped  away  part  by  part. 

As  compared  with  the  earlier  books  of  this 
series,  The  Story  of  the  Saracens1  is  marked  by  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  wav  of  maps,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of   The  Story  of  the  Moors  f  the 

'The  Story  of  the  Saraceus.  Bv  Arthur  Oilman.  New- 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  iS87.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  it  Co. 

2The  Story  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  By  Stanley  Lane 
Poole.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1S87.  For  sale 
in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  it  Co. 
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latter  book  is  also  conspicuous  for  its  clear,  terse, 
vigorous,  and  interesting  style. 

The  series  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  stories  of 
the  nations  most  familiar  to  general  readers,  but 
does  some  good  work  rummaging  around  in  the 
dark  corners  of  history,  and  throwing  an  attractive 
light  upon  them.  Two  of  the  dark  corners  thus  il- 
luminated are  Normandy1  and  Persia8.  Perhaps 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  it  would  lie  more  proper 
to  say  the  Normans,  for  the  sojourn  of  this  people 
in  the  land  to  which  they  gave  a  name  is  the  least 
important  part  of  their  life-story  as  a  nation.  The 
Normans  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  for 
they  formed  a  curious  element  in  the  development 
of  the  English-speaking  race,  mingling  as  they  did 
the  hardy  race  characteristics  of  the  north,  with 
the  manners  and  customs  iif  the  Latin  races  of  tin' 
south,  acquired  during  their  contact  with  those 
people  in  France.  Miss  Jewett  has  told  the  story 
of  this  people  well.  Her  style  is  clear,  picturesque 
and  attractive,  and  she  is  particularly  happy  in  her 
vivid  presentation  of  the  life  and  manners  of  these 
rough  people.  Mr.  Benjamin  writes  the  story  of  Per- 
sia most  sympathetically,  lie  makes  the  narrative 
entertaining,  almost  fascinating, but  the  early  history 
of  this,  like  most  other  Oriental  countries  is  more  or 
less  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  succeeding  ages,  and 
he  has  not  always  been  scholarly  in  separating 
that  which  is  authentic  from  what  is  purely  tra- 
ditionary. The  latest  issue  of  the  series,  The 
Story  of  Ancient  Egypt?  sustains  well  the  excellence 
of  the  earlier  issues.  There  is  always  a  danger  in 
calling  on  a  specialist  to  address  a  popular  audi- 
ence on  his  favorite  subject,  particularly  when  thai 
audience  is  composed  of  those  whose  minds  are  so 
immature  as  to  prevent  their  entering  sympathet- 
ically into  the  discussion  of  those  abstract  questions 
which  form  his  pastime.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  Prof.  Rawlinson  has  succeeded  unusually 
well  in  combining  the  spirit  of  scholarly  research 
with  his  popular  exposition.  The  subject,  is  han- 
dled with  that  firm  grasp  and  true  perspective 
which  one  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  author,  and  yet  the  readers  will  find 
the  style  clear  and  interesting  throughout. 

Bascom's  Sociology. 
Sociology1  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  sim- 
ilar subjects  by  President  Bascom  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  University.  While  the  author  does  not 
claim  to  give  a  full  and  systematic  discussion  of 
his   subject,  he  still  outlines  the   entire  field  and 

•The  story  of  the  Normans.  By  Sarah  O.  Jewett.  Pub 
lished  by  Geo.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York  :  1887.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

-The  story  of  Persia.  ByS.G.  W.Benjamin.  Published 
by  Geo.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York:  1887.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carbon  &  Co. 


shows  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  differ- 
ent departments.  He  does  not  reach  his  conclu- 
sions by  mere  inductive  methods,  as  he  considers 
these  frequently  misleading,  particularly  in  a 
science  that  covers  so  large  a  field,  and  embraces 
facts  so  flexible  in  their  interpretation  and  pro- 
miscuous in  their  character  as  the  science  of  sociol- 
ogy. He  chooses  rather  to  base  his  arguments  on 
a  rendering  of  facts — that  interpretation  which 
addresses  itself  to  rational  insight  and  satisfies  it. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  following  out  this 
method,  much  opportunity  is  given  for  discussion 
as  to  the  significance  of  acknowledged  facts  and 
their  value  in  determining  a  stated  conclusion. 
The  author  discusses  customs,  their  functions  and 
conservative  power,  their  relations  to  law  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  conditions  of  their  progress; 
government,  the  nature  and  growth  of  liberty,  the 
office  of  the  state  and  its  right  and  ability  to  ren- 
der aid;  economics;  religion  in  its  development 
toward  conceptions  of  the  unity,  the  personality, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  God,  the  super- 
natural, immortality  and  the  nature  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  idea  thereof;  ethics  in  its  relations 
to  customs  and  economics,  to  government  and 
religion  ;  social  problems,  giving  particular  prom- 
inence to  the  rights  of  women,  prohibitory  liquor 
laws,  public  education,  franchises,  laws  of  entail 
and  inheritance,  the  pulpit,  and  socialism. 

Here  are  subjects  for  volumes,  but  the  author 
lias  chosen  to  cover  broad  fields  suggestively, 
rather  than  a  narrow  field  exhaustively.  His  ob- 
ject appears  to  lie  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  sociology  and  then  to 
show  the  relations  that  a  few  of  the  important 
social  questions  of  the  day  bear  toward  them.  He 
is  a  strong  believer  in  prohibitory  liquor  laws,  and 
bases  his  argument  upon  the  premise  that  the  in- 
dividual possesses  no  original  rights  of  so  funda- 
mental a  character  that  the  government  may  not 
violate  them  whenever  the  public  welfare  demands 
it.  ( In  many  others  of  the  leading  social  questions 
of  the  day,  Doctor  Bascom  takes  radical  ground, 
and  he  presents  his  views  with  unusual  lucidity  for 
a  philosophical  writer.  His  arguments  are  strong, 
both  because  of  the  fairness  of  his  statements  and 
the  ability  of  his  reasoning.  His  book  will  have 
influence  with  the  reader  because  the  author  is  a 
man  of  strong  convictions,  of  broad  and  compre- 
hensive views,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  his 
subject. 

3The  Story  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  George  Rawlinson 
and  Arthur  Oilman.  Published  by  Geo.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  New  York  :  1887.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

■■Sociology.  By  J.  Bascom,  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  18S7.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson 
&  Co. 
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Briefer  Notice. 


Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  have  issued  an- 
other— the  eighth— edition  of  W.  W.  Story's  Roba 
di  Roma,1  first  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
thirty  years  ago,  hut  endowed  hy  the  genius  of  its 
author  with  a  kind  of  immortality.  It  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Rome  that  Mr.  Story  long  ago  made  his 
home ;  and  though  few  cities  have  more  certainly 
and  rapidly  yielded  to  the  march  of  modern  civil- 
ization, and  it  does  not  remain  today  exactly  as  it 
was  whin  this  hook  was  first  written,  either  in  ap- 
pearance or  in  the  life  of  its  people,  the  author 
lias  to  a  certain  extent  made  his  work  keep  even 
with  the  march  of  events.  It  does  not  need 
any  special  words  of  commendation,  for  its  own 
fine  qualities  have  made  it  indispensable  to  one 
who  would  wholly  know  modern  Rome,  as  the  con- 
stant call  for  new  editions  sufficiently  shows. 

The  Chautauqua  Society  adds  to  its  "Garnet  Se- 
ries," in  which  it  has  published  heretofore  several 
volumes  of  selections  from  standard  authors, 
"  Selections  from  Goldsmith,"  -  and  "  Readings  from 
Milton  ;  "  3  with  introductions  by  Bishop  Henry 
White  Warren  and  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
The  series  should  be  a  useful  one ;  and,  though 
the   volumes  are    in  binding,    paper,   and   print, 

visibly     cheap,     they  are    in    good    taste. In 

iroung  People's  Prayer  Meetings,4  a  pastor,  who  be- 
lieves warmly  in  such  meetings,  offers  a  good  deal 
of  advice   with  regard  to  methods  of  conducting 

them. In   Elements  of  Knowledge,5   the  author 

apparently  undertakes  to  summarize  in  ten  chap- 
ters, each  one  consisting  of  a  series  of  sententious 
paragraphs,  numbered  as  "sections,"  all  human 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  These  "sections"  are 
Mime  of  them  fair  statements  of  doctrines  drawn 
from  the  evolutionary  school  of  philosophy,  some 
of  them  commonplaces,  and  some  the  veriest 
platitudes,  or  even  absurdities.  The  ostentation 
with  which  these  are  presented,  one  stand- 
ing as  a  motto  upon  the  title-page,  repels  any  dis- 
position to  close  acquaintance  with  the  book. 

"A  Dream  of  Another  Country  is  a  brief,  fantastic 

'Rolrn  di  Roma.  By  W.  W.  Story.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mitllin&Co.  1887.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  I  hilion 
Beach. 

-< lUver  Goldsmith.  A  Selection  from  his  Works.  With 
an  Introduction  bv  E.  E.  Hale.  Boston:  Chautauqua 
Press.    188C. 

'Readings  from  Milion.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Bishop  Henry  White  Warren.  Boston:  Chautauqua  Press. 
188G. 

'  Voting  People's  Prayer  Meetings.  By  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark. 
Vork:    Funk  ami  Wngnalls.    1SS7. 

^Elements  of  Knowledge.  By  Horace  P.  Biddle,  Cin- 
cinnati. Robert  Clarke  A  Co.    1881. 


speculation  about  heaven,  somewhat  incoherently 
written,  and  of  little  interest. Still  more  in- 
coherent is  Esther,1  which  perhaps  may  be  classed 
as  a  tale,  a  curious  jumble  of  naive  absurdity 
crossed  by  streaks  of  elevated  feeling.  It  appears 
to  be  printed  literally  from  an  ill-spelled  and 
scarcely  punctuated  manuscript,  and  the  result  is 
such  as  rarely  finds  its  way  into  the  world  from 

even  the  humblest  local  printing  office. Some 

one  who  signs  by  way  of  a  name  "  Jak "  has 
taken  up  the  role  of  a  sort  of  a  modern  Jacob 
Abbott,  and  is  writing  books  in  which  the  successors 
of  Hollo  work  and  play  at  science,  and  manage  to 
be  very  pleasant  and  natural  good  children.  They 
usually  contain,  also,  a  bad  boy  who  is  converted 
into  a  good  one  in  the  dear  old-fashioned  way,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  story.  Professor  Johnny*  is,  we 
believe,  the  third  of  these  books.  It  has  no  ele- 
ments of  immortality  about  it ;  but  it  can  be  cor- 
dially recommended  for  children's  reading. In 

Familiar  Talks  on  Some  of  Shakspeare s  Comedies  a 
Elizabeth  Wormley  Latimer  gives  a  series  of  lec- 
tures delivered  to  a  class  of  lady  students.  She  de- 
clares her  intent  to  have  been  not  Shaksperian 
criticism  for  the  erudite,  but  to  make  clear  obvious 
points  of  dramatic  interest.  She  aimed  so  to  pre- 
sent each  play  that  her  audience  might  obtain  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  story  and  of  the  characters. 
In  this  she  has  succeeded.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  better  for  the  ladies  composing  her  audience, 
if  the}'  had  found  out  these  things  for  themselves. 

A    Century  of   Electricity™   is  a  sketch  of  the 

growth  of  the  science  of  electricity  and  of  its  prin- 
cipal applications.  Technical  terms  and  mathe- 
matical formula?  are  avoided;  the  aim  of  the  author 
being  so  to  present  the  subject  that  an  intelligent 
reader  may  gain  sufficient  knowledge  from  his  book 
to  comprehend  the  more  common  electrical  devices. 
The  history  of  electricity  and  its  gradual  develop- 
ment from  a  few  simple  contrivances  used  mainly 
to  entertain  the  curious,  to  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  electric  motor  is  presented  in  so 
attractive  a  manner  that  one  who  begins  to  read 
the  book  will  read  it  all  before  laying  it  aside. 

6  A  Dream  of  Another  Country.  By  M.  A.  M.  Phila- 
delphia :  Reformed  Episcopal  Publication  Society.    18S6. 

7  Esther.  By  M.  A.  M.  Philadelphia:  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Publication  Society. 

'Professor  Johnny.  By  Jak.  New  York :  Thos.  Y. 
Crowell.    1887. 

a  Familiar  Talks  on  some  of  Shakspeare's  Comedies.  By 
Elizabeth  Wormley  Latimer.    Boston:  Roberts  Bros.,  1S87. 

'OA  Century  of  Electricity.  Bv  T.  C.  Mendenhall.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1887.  For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  A.  h.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
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